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This  is  a  text-book  on  haman  physiology  for 
use  in  higher  schools.  The  design  of  the  auth- 
or has  been  to  furnish  a  practical  manual  of  the 
more  Important  facts  and  principles  of  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  which  will  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  students  in  high  schools,  nor- 
mal schools,  and  academies. 

Supplementary  to  the  text  proper,  and  through- 
out the  several  chapters  of  Uiis  book,  a  series  of 
carefully  arranged  and  practical  experiments 
has  been  added. 
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Mr.  Montgomery's  histories  are  said  by  all  to 
be,  in  their  departments,  unequaled  in  schol^*- 
ship,  in  true  historic  insight  and  temper,  in  in- 
terest and  classroom  availability.  They  are  ad- 
mittedly the  leading  text-books  on  their  sub- 
jects. Their  popularity  and  wide  use  have  been 
duly  proportionate  to  their  merits. 

In  "The  Student's  American  History"  the 
attractive  and  enduring  qualities  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's other  histories  are  found  in  an  even 
higher  degree. 
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ITetfem  Reserve  UnivtrtUy  and  Addberi  College^  Cltvelandt  Ohio. 

HARVARD  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old ;  Yale  two 
hundred  ;  and  Princeton  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Harvard 
is  preeminently  a  college  of  New  England,  Yale  of  the  Western 
and  Middle  States,  and  Princeton  of  the  Middle  States  and  the 
Southern.  Harvard  is  a  university  with  the  professional  schools 
approaching  in  importance  to  the  college ;  Yale  is  preeminently  a 
college  with  the  professional  schools,  except  its  scientific  and  theo- 
logical, comparatively  insignificant;  Princeton  is  preeminently  a 
college  despite  its  recent  change  of  name.  Harvard  is  undenomi- 
national, although  some  would  call  it  Unitarian ;  Yale  is  as  much 
Congregational  as  almost  any  college  can  be,  although  some  would 
call  it  undenominational ;  Princeton  is  essentially  Presbyterian, 
although  its  ecclesiastical  relations  with  this  body  are  not  organic. 
Harvard  is  often  called  the  Oxford  of  the  New  World,  and  Yale 
the  Cambridge.  Princeton  still  closely  corresponds  to  a  single 
college  of  the  great  colleges  of  the  English  university,  notwith- 
standing its  university  aims. 

These  three  colleges  have  had  a  greater  influence,  in  their  com- 
bined six  hundred  years  of  life,  than  any  other  three,  or  possibly 
any  other  three  times  three  colleges  in  the  United  States.  The 
sphere  and  the  agency  of  the  influence  of  each  of  these  colleges 
are  manifold,  covering  every  vocation  and  opportunity  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  world's  business;  Yet  the  influence  of  Har- 
vard through  the  literature  which  its  graduates  have  created,  the 
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influence  of  Yale  through  its  religious,  educational  and  public 
leaders,  and  the  influence  of  Princeton  through  its  statesmen  and 
teachers  and  ecclesiasts,  have  been  preeminent.  The  names  of 
the  graduates  of  Harvard  which  have  become  illustrious  in 
American  literature,  are  far  more  eminent  and  far  more  numerous 
than  are  found  in  the  annals  of  any  other  college.  To  call  the 
roll  of  them  is  to  call  the  roll  of  the  most  famous  poets,  historians 
and  essayists.  Yet  one  does  not  forget  that  in  other  spheres 
Harvard  has  rendered  conspicuous  service.  Three  of  her  gradu. 
ates, — although  one,  Hayes,  was  of  the  Law  school  only — have 
been  presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  two  have  been  vice, 
presidents.  The  list  of  her  graduates  who  have  served  the  Court 
of  St.  James  includes  members  of  the  Adams  family  in  three  gen- 
erations and  also  such  names  as  Everett,  Bancroft,  Motley  and 
Lowell.  Great  men  whom  she  has  trained  who  have  become  great 
in  the  service  of  other  colleges,  are  many.  To  Yale,  she  has  given 
four  presidents  ;  to  Amherst,  one ;  to  Bowdoin,  two  ;  to  Trinity, 
one ;  to  Haverford,  one ;  to  Hobart,  two ;  to  Antioch,  three ;  to 
Columbia,  one,  and  at  least  ten  other  presidents  to  as  many  other 
institutions. 

The  greatest  work  of  Yale  for  this  country  has  been  done 
through  the  theologians  and  educators  whom  she  has  helped  to 
train.  One  hesitates  to  fill  the  pages  with  bare  lists  of  names, 
but  from  a  long  and  honorable  roll  of  theologians  one  may  select 
such  names  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  Joseph  Bellamy,  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, John  Smally,  Nathaniel  Emmons,  Lyman  Beecher,  Moses 
Stuart,  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  eloquent  preacher,  father  of  an  elo- 
quent preacher,  John  Pierpont,  Bennet  Tyler,  Nathaniel  W.  Tay- 
lor, Gardiner  Spring,  Asahel  Nettleton,  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight, 
Elias  Cornelius,  William  B.  Sprague,  Theron  Baldwin,  John 
Todd  and  Horace  Bushnell. 

Yet  possibly,  Yale  delights  more  in  being  known  as  the  mother 
of  colleges  than  as  the  mother  of  theologians.  Such  names  may 
be  misleading,  yet  there  is  much  more  reason  for  Yale  thus 
denominating  herself  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  most  universi- 
ties, for  she  has  furnished  presidents  for  many  colleges  from  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  to  the  Golden  Gate.  One  of  her  graduates  was 
the  first  president  of  Princeton,  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Williams, 
Hamilton,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  of  the  universities  which 
bear  the  name  of  Georgia,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Wisconsin  and 
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California.     About  one  hundred  of  her  sons  have  been  at  the 
bead  of  our  colleges. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Greene  has  prepared  an  interesting  table  of  the 
distinguished  men  calling  Yale  their  alma  mater.  This  list  con- 
tains the  name  of  one  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  seven- 
teen cabinet  officers,  one  chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  one 
«hief-justice  of  Canada,  two  national  officers  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  one  minister  plenipotentiary  from  China  to  the  United 
States,  three  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  one 
surgeon-general  of  the  United  States,  fifty  United  States  senators, 
twenty  United  States  district  judges,  one  circuit  judge  of  the 
United  States,  one  hundred  and  sixty  state  judges,  four  chancel- 
lors, twenty-two  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  members  of  Congress,  forty  state 
governors  and  ninety-two  college  presidents.* 

The  influence  of  Princeton  seems  to  me  to  have  been  preemi- 
nent in  the  field  of  political  and  educational  life.  For  in  political 
life  the  recoi-d  of  her  sons  is  long  and  illustrious.  It  includes  one 
president  of  the  United  States,  two  vice-presidents,  four  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  twenty  members  of  the  Cabinet,  including 
£ve  attorney-generals,  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  members  of 
Congress  and  twenty-eight  governors  of  states.  But  in  educa- 
tional life,  her  record  approaches  in  eminence  to  that  of  her  next 
•older  sister.  She  has  been  the  alma  mater  of  some  twenty-five 
other  colleges,  and  of  her  graduates  at  least  forty-three  have  been 
presidents  of  colleges,  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  them  teach- 
ers in  these  or  other  colleges. 

The  influence  of  Yale  in  political  life  and  of  Princeton  in  ecclesi- 
astical life,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  as  great  as  is  usually  believed. 
The  influence  of  Yale  in  ecclesiastical  life  and  of  Princeton  in 
political  life  is  greater  than  is  usually  believed.  Many  of  Prince- 
ton's ecclesiastics  have  done  their  most  noble  work  as  presidents 
and  professors  in  colleges.  The  fame  of  the  ecclesiastic  has  been 
lost  in  the  fame  of  the  educator. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning.  Harvard  is  preeminently  a  college 
of  New  England,  Yale  of  the  Western  and  Middle  States  and 
Princeton  of  the  Western  States  and  of  the  Southern.  In  the 
West  the  influence  of  Yale  far  exceeds  the  influence  of  Harvard. 
Some  of  the  chief  facts  relative  to  the  present  residences  of  the 

*8teiiier*a  History  of  EdaoatloD  in  Conueotlcat,  p.  235. 
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living  graduates  of  these  two  oldest  colleges  are  significant.  The 
directory  of  the  living  graduates  of  Harvard  College  shows  the 
number  to  be  5,558.  The  directory  of  the  living  graduates  of 
Yale  College  shows  the  number  to  be  4,618.  Of  the  graduates  of 
Harvard,  more  than  one-half,  2,908,  live  in  Massachusetts.  Of 
the  graduates  of  Yale,  less  than  one-fifth,  812,  live  in  Connecti- 
cut. Of  the  Yale  graduates,  also,  less  than  one-third,  1,417,  live 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the 
graduates  of  Yale,  2,229,  live  in  Connecticut  and  New  York.  In 
the  New  England  States  are  3,129  Harvard  graduates,  and  1,289 
Yale  graduates. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Harvard 
men  have  their  residence  in  the  state  of  their  college  or  in  the 

states  immediately  surrounding.*  The  frequent  remark  is  true 
that  Harvard  is  a  Massachusetts  and  a  New  England  college* 

But  the  preponderance  of  Harvard  men  to  Yale  as  residents  of  a 
state  or  territory  ceases,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  on  passing 
outside  of  New  England.  Although  the  whole  number  of  Har- 
vard men  is  greater  by  800  than  the  whole  number  of  Yale  men, 
yet,  in  the  Middle  States,  Harvard  has  only  1,308  and  Yale  1,986. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  Harvard  has  976  graduates  and  Yale 
1,417.  In  Pennsylvania  Yale  has  312,  and  Harvard,  be  it  said» 
has  three  more  than  312 ;  but  in  New  Jersey,  Harvard's  twenty- 
three  seems  small  when  put  by  the  side  of  Yale's  140.  In  Dela- 
ware the  number  of  graduates  of  both  colleges  is  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  the  state.  Harvard  having  two  and  Yale  fourteen. 
This  preponderance  of  Yale  graduates  still  holds  good  as  one  goes 
West.  I  have  caused  additions  to  be  made  of  the  number  of 
graduates  of  the  two  colleges  found  in  each  of  the  states.  In 
only  two  of  the  Western  States  do  I  find  a  larger  number  of  Har- 
vard than  of  Yale  graduates,  and  one  of  these,  California,  is  a 
state  so  far  west  that  we  seldom  think  of  it  as  being  west  at  all. 
In  the  following  states.  Harvard  has  669  graduates,  and  Yale 
915.  In  the  States  excluding  California  are  found  9.76  per  cent, 
of  all  the  living  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  In  the  same 
states  are  found  17.47  per  cent,  of  all  the  living  graduates  of 
Yale  College.  In  fact,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
graduates,  almost  twice  as  many  men  have  gone  from  Yale  into 
these  states  as  from  Harvard. 

•  Certain  paragraphs  on  Harvard  and  Tale  In  the  West  have  been  printed  in  the  Har> 
vard  Graduates  Magazine. 


Harvard  Graduates. 

Tale  Gradaates 

135 

174 

20 

25 

152 

255 

25 

36 

39 

69 

43 

87 

20 

32 

87 

33 

19 

21 

2 

2 

4 

8 

5 

15 

4 

4 

9 

13 

28 

35 

127 

106 
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The  following  are  the  facts  in  these  sixteen  representative  com- 
monwealths :  — 

state. 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Iowa, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Kansas, 

Wisconsin, 

Nebraska, 

North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota, 

Montana, 

Idaho, 

Oregon, 

Washington, 

California, 

Total,  669  915 

These  figures  are  exceedingly  significant.  We  have  long  known, 
in  a  general  way,  that  the  number  of  Yale  men  in  these  states 
and  the  states  of  the  West  was  in  some  way  surprisingly  larger 
than  the  number  of  Harvard  men,  but  I  have  never  known  until 
this  hour  how  much  greater  the  number  is.  The  proportion  in 
favor  of  Yale  is,  as  I  have  said,  significant  to  any  one  interested  in 
education.  Harvard  College  had  graduated  more  than  sixty 
classes  before  the  first  Yale  class  received  its  degrees.  Harvard 
College  had  the  start  in  point  of  time.  It  had  also  the  advantage 
and  always  has  had  the  advantage,  of  a  larger  endowment.  And 
yet,  in  that  great  territory  between  the  AUeghanies  and  the 
Pacific,  known  as  '*  The  West,"  representing  the  larger  part  of 
the  domain  of  the  country,  the  number  of  Yale  graduates  exceeds 
•  the  number  of  Harvard.     What  is  the  cause  of  this  condition  ? 

The  period  covered  by  this  sui-vey  begins,  in  the  case  of  Har- 
vard, with  the  year  1818,  and  in  reference  to  Yale,  it  begins  with 
the  year  1820.  It  covers  the  period  of  the  populating  of  the 
Western  territory.  Our  question,  therefore,  may  be  somewhat 
broadened,  becoming  this :  What  is  the  reason  that,  in  the  popu- 
lating of  the  states  of  the  West,  the  number  of  the  graduates  of 
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Yale  exceeds  the  graduates  of  Harvard?  It  ceases  to  be  a  ques- 
tion between  the  relation  of  these  colleges  simply,  and  becomes  a 
question  concerning  the  movements  and  characteristics  of  peo- 
ple. 

Yale  was  a  Congregational  college.  Yale  is,  I  suppose,  to-day,, 
as  much  a  Congregatianal  college  as  any  college  can  be,  although 
the  Congregational  college  is  the  least  denominational  of  any  col- 
lege. Its  presidents  were  Congregational  clergymen.  The  ecclesi- 
astical relations  of  its  professors  were  usually  Congregational.  It 
had  and  has  a  School  of  Theology  of  the  Congregational  church. 
Orthodoxy,  as  embodied  in  Congregationalism,  was  and  is  aggres- 
sive. The  Congregational  School  of  Theology  at  New  Havers 
sent  its  graduates,  throughout  this  formative  period,  into  the 
West  as  ministers.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  natives  of  the  West, 
particularly  in  later  years.  Graduates  of  Yale  College  who  were 
graduates  of  Yale  Theological  Seminary  entered  the  West* 
Graduates  of  Yale  College  who  were  graduates  of  other  theologi- 
cal seminaries  entered  the  West  as  missionaries  and  ministers. 
The  so-called  ^^  Yale  Band "  was  among  the  first  evangelizing 
agencies  which  touched  the  State  of  Illinois.  A  few  years  ago  a. 
"  Yale  Band,"  composed  of  graduates  of  Yale  Seminary,  entered 
the  State  of  Washington.  A  few  years  before  a  "  Dakota  Band  " 
went  from  New  Haven  into  that  territory.  Illinois  College  at 
Jacksonville  was  founded  by  the  members  of  the  ^^  Yale  Band."^ 
The  old  college  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  begun  in  1826,  was  founded  as- 
a  Yale  of  the  West.  Of  those  men  going  into  many  and  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  West,  every  one  went  as  a  loyal  son  of 
Yale.  Every  one  of  them  found  it  difficult,  perhaps,  to  adjust  his 
love  for  his  alma  mater  with  his  love  for  the  local  institution  of 
his  state,  to  the  building  up  of  which  he  was  giving  his  money 
and  his  life.  But  of  all  the  colleges  except  the  local  one,  Yal& 
was  the  most  beloved.  The  Yale  spirit  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
prairie.  The  black  dust  of  the  Wabash  and  of  the  Ohio  became 
the  living  soul  bearing  the  name  of  Yale.  The  result  followed 
under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  The  new  West,  so  far  as  it 
had  any  college  influence,  became  like  Yale. 

In  this  same  period  Harvard  was  not  Orthodox.  It  was  Uni- 
tarian. It  was  able  and  strong  and  cultured.  It  had  for  its  presi- 
dents men  noble  in  character,  men  also  who  were  noble  in  schol- 
arship.   Until  Quincy  was  elected,  it  called  to  its  chief  executive 
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office  Unitarian  clergymen,  the  memory  of  whom  is  fragrant  and 
beautiful.  Professors  better  qualified  for  college  service  could 
not  be  found.  Harvard  was  in  close  affiliation  with  the  best 
forces  of  Boston  and  of  Massachusetts.  But  the  motives  of  its 
life  were  not  missionary.  They  were  as  little  missionary  as  those 
dominating  the  Unitarian  church.  The  number  of  Unitarian 
churches  in  Massachusetts  far  exceeds  the  number  found  in  all 
other  commonwealths.  Unitarianism  may  be  a  qualitative  prop- 
agandism,  but  it  is  not  a  quantitative  one.  It  may  have 
enriched  other  faiths,  but  it  has  not  *  spread  its  own  faith.  Its 
movement  has  been  intensive  and  not  extensive. 

This  lack  of  religiously  missionary  enthusiasm  was  a  pretty 
costly  thing  to  Harvard;  and  possibly,  also,  to  Unitarianism  itself. 
But  Unitarianism  did  not  lack  in  certain  of  its  adherents  a  mis- 
sionary enthusiasm  of  a  certain  sort.  This  enthusiasm  was  an 
enthusiasm  social,  sociological,  political,  —  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slave.  Radicalism  in  theology  led  to  radicalism  in 
sociology.  There  is  some  ground  for  the  historical  statement  that 
conservatism  in  theology  led  to  conservatism  in  sociology.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  Garrison,  Phillips,  Emerson,  Sumner,  Thoreau, 
Lowell,  Higginson,  Sanborn,  were  in  more  intimate  alliance  with 
the  Unitarian  than  with  any  other  faith.  The  black  man  of  the 
South  appealed  more  powerfully  to  these  anti-slavery  men  than 
the  white  man  of  the  new  West.  Lack  of  personal  freedom  was 
to  them  a  worse  evil  than  a  lack  of  personal  piety.  James  Free- 
man Clarke  was  for  a  time  a  ^^  home  missionary,"  but  the  place 
was  rather  Southern  than  Western, —  Louisville;  and  his  big 
heart  and  fine  brain  were  more  directed  ^throughout  his  chief 
pastorate  toward  the  slave  than  toward  the  free  pagan  of  the 
prairie.  In  this  devotion  all  now  exult.  But  it  was  a  devotion 
which  had  its  penalties.  Harvard  College  was  not  presented  to 
the  new  people  of  the  new  West 

The  graduates,  therefore,  of  Harvard  College,  of  this  time,  and 
of  its  Divinity  school,  were  not  intent  upon  going  West.  They 
did  not  feel  the  impulse  for  establishing  the  houses  of  their  faith 
on  the  Mississippi.  They  had  no  visions  of  building  a  second 
Harvard  in  the  swamps  of  the  Missouri.  These  graduates  pre- 
ferred to  write  odes  about  the  duty  of  being  pilgrims  and  still  to 
live  beneath  the  graceful  elms  of  Cambridge.  The  result  was 
necessary  and  has  become  evident ;  Harvard  failed  to  establish  a 
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constituency  in  the  West  when  the  West  was  in  its  formative 
period.  Therefore,  to-day,  the  number  of  Harvard  graduates  in 
the  West  is  far  less  than  the  number  of  Yale. 

There  are,  also,  it  seems  to  me,  certain  general  reasons  which 
have  value  in  explaining  this  divergency.  The  impression  pre- 
vails throughout  the  West  that  Yale  is  more  democratic  than 
Harvard ;  that  considerations  of  family  and  wealth  have  less  value 
than  in  Cambridge.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the  manners  of  the 
Harvard  man  are  more  elegant  and  his  refinement  greater.  It  is 
also  thought  that  the  nil-admirari  principle  is  more  influential  at 
the  Cambridge  college.  Repression  is  supposed  to  be  the  mood 
of  the  Harvard,  expression  the  mood  of  the  Yale  men.  The 
Western  man  is  usually  democratic  socially.  He  respects  nobility 
and  refinement  of  personal  bearing  to  a  certain  extent,  but  he  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Harvard  carries  these  elegancies  into  eccen- 
tricities. Repression  he  rather  despises,  admiring  freedom  and 
frankness.  The  falseness  of  these  impressions  held  by  the  West- 
em  man  do  not  at  all  lessen  their  force  in  deterring  him  from 
sending  his  son  to  Harvard. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  believe,  although  my  belief  is  by  no  means 
an  assurance,  that  in  the  larger  part  of  this  period  under  survey, 
Harvard  was  known  throughout  the  West  more  for  its  literary 
advantages  and  Yale  for  its  scientific.  Of  course,  at  once  the 
names  of  Agassiz  and  Gray,  and  othera,  may  seem  to  overthrow 
the  ground  of  this  impression,  but  never  in  the  popular  view  was 
Agassiz  an  integral  part  of  the  Harvard  Faculty.  When  we 
think  of  the  great  teachers  at  Harvard  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion, the  first  names  to  occur  to  us  are  those  of  Ticknor  and  Long- 
fellow. When  we  think  of  the  great  teachers  of  Yale  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  we  speak  immediately  of  Silliman  and  Dana. 
The  fame  of  Yale  in  science  was  more  attractive  to  the  Western 
man  than  the  fame  of  Harvard  in  literature.  The  materialistic 
tendency  of  life  in  the  West  found  Its  counterpart  in  the  scien- 
tific character  of  the  teaching  at  Yale. 

But  a  further  question  grows  out  of  the  general  one,  and  one, 
too,  possibly  more  interesting.  I  have  thought  that  my  statistics 
would  show  that  the  proportion  of  Harvard  men  living  in  the 
West  during  the  last  score  of  years  would  show  a  great  increase. 
The  figures  prove  that  a  priori  reasoning  was  right.  As  I  have 
before  said,  in  the  fifteen  Western  States  the  names  of  which  have 
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been  given,  beginning  with  Ohio  and  ending  with  Washington,  in 
this  whole  period  have  lived  9.76  per  cent,  of  all  of  Harvard's 
graduates ;  and  also  in  this  same  period  and  in  these  same  states 
have  lived  17.47  per  cent,  of  all  the  Yale  graduates  now  living. 
But,  of  the  classes  between  1878-'88,  11.62  per  cent,  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  live  in  these  states,  a  gain  of  1.86  per  cent.  In 
these  same  states  and  of  the  classes  from  1880-91,  18.79  per  cent, 
of  Yale  graduates  are  found  residing,  a  gain  of  1.32  per  cent. 
Harvard,  therefore,  in  this  time,  had  a  greater  relative  gain  than 
Yale.  The  proportions  of  certain  states  are  possibly  less  signifi- 
cant than  of  all  the  states  combined.  In  certain  states,  Yale  has 
gained.  In  Illinois,  for  the  whole  period,  are  dwelling  5.52  per 
cent,  of  all  her  graduates.  In  Illinois,  for  the  last  ten  years,  are 
dwelling  7.15  per  cent.  In  the  same  state,  in  respect  to  Har- 
vard's graduates,  there  were,  for  the  entire  period,  2.73  per  cent., 
and  for  the  last  decade,  3.17  per  cent.  In  Ohio,  Harvard  has 
increased  in  the  last  decade  over  the  whole  period  from  2.45  per 
cent,  to  2.46.  In  Michigan,  from  .007  to  .008  per  cent.  In  the 
same  period,  Yale  has  fallen  off  in  Ohio  from  3.80  to  3.57  per 
cent.,  and  in  Michigan  from  1.27  to  1.05  per  cent.  I  recognize 
that  these  differences  are  exceedingly  slight,  but  a  single  leaf,  as 
well  as  a  whole  tree,  may  reveal  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Yale,  however,  has  still  a  large  lead  in  the  West.  The  causes 
of  this  present  popularity  are  as  interesting  and  subtle  as  the  rea- 
sons for  the  relatively  greater  popularity  in  the  earlier  genera- 
tions. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  reasons  which  have  been 
in  existence  are  still  in  force.  Sectarian  prepossessions  are  the 
hardest  to  remove.  The  West  is  Orthodox.  The  states  of  the 
.West  are  filled  with  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches.  To  certain  Western  men  the 
word  "  Unitarian  "  means  something  almost  as  harrowing  as  the 
word  "Indian  "  meant  to  their  fathers  of  forty. years  ago.  Har- 
vard is  no  longer  a  Unitarian  college,  but  the  reputation  of 
Harvard  as  a  Upitarian  college  still  lingers,  so  hard  are  sectarian 
prejudices  to  remove.  Further,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that 
many  persons  identify  Unitarianism  with  irreligion.  Beginning 
with  the  assumption  that  Harvard  is  a  Unitarian  college,  they 
proceed  to  the  conclusion  that  Harvard  is  irreligious.  The  chain 
of  their  logic  has  another  link.  From  the  conclusion  that  Har- 
vard is  irreligious,  they  draw  the  further  inference  that  it  is 
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immoral.  Harvard  has  suffered,  Harvard  is  suffering,  and  Har- 
vard  with  all  its  wisdom  of  administration  must,  for  a  time  yety 
suffer  the  consequences  of  such  prejudices.  And  yet,  as  I  have 
suggested,  these  prejudices  are  being  removed.  The  proportion 
of  Harvard  men  coming  to  live  in  the  West  at  the  present  time, 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  Harvard  men  living  in  the  West  in 
the  last  seventy  years,  is  greater  than  the  number  of  Yale  men  of 
the  same  conditions. 

In  the  South  the  power  of  Harvard  has  been  slight,  Yale's 
somewhat,  and  Princeton's  great.  In  the  college  year  of  1836— 
1837,  Harvard  had  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  students,  of 
whom  only  nineteen  came  from  the  South,  including  such  border 
states  as  Maryland  and  Kentuclcy.  In  the  same  year  Yale  had 
four  hundred  and  eleven  students,  of  whom  fifty-five  came  from 
the  South,  and  also  one  quarter  of  the  fifty-five  came  from  the 
central-southern  State  of  Georgia.  At  present  less  than  two  per 
cent,  of  the  students  of  Harvard  are  from  the  South.  These  fig- 
ures, I  think,  show  the  relative  clientage  of  the  two  oldest  New 
England  colleges  from  the  South.  In  this  same  period  about  two- 
fifths  of  all  the  Princeton  students  were  drawn  from  the  South. 
The  influence  of  Princeton  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
was  very  great.  So  many  Southern  men  were  in  Princeton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  that  there  was  a  decided  antagonism  to  the 
raising  of  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  college  buildings.  Even 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  centaury  the  tendency  of  the  boys  of  Vir- 
ginia to  go  from  their  state  for  their  education  caused  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  uneasiness.  One  writer  asserts  that  he  ^'  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  carried  each 
year  from  the  State  of  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  education."^ 
A  large  share  of  this  amount,  no  doubt,  went  to  the  coffers  of 
Princeton  College.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  on  the 
register  of  Princeton  College  are  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  of  the  South.  Calhoun  is  not  there,  for  that  is  found  at 
Yale.  "Lees,  Bayards,  Dabneys,  Da  vies,  Pendletons,  Brecken- 
ridges,  Cald  wells,  Crawfords,' Baches,  Hagers  and  Johns  "fare 

found.  '?\\-^  v^.AU-r-v. 

The  reason  of  the  mighty  influence  of  Princeton  throughout 
the  South  is  due  to  three  causes.     First,  the  location  of  the  col- 

*  Jefferson  and  Cabell's  University  of  Virginia,  p.  167,  foot-note. 
t  Fonr  American  Uniyersities,  90,  chapter  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane. 
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lege ;  second,  ecclesiastical  unity  of  the  people  of  the  South  and 
of  the  supporters  of  the  college  ;  and  third,  the  unity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  certain  Southern  states  with  the  founders  and  supporters, 
of  Princeton.  These  three  reasons  do  not  require  elaboration. 
Princeton  was,  of  course,  nearer  to  the  South  by  the  distance  from 
New  Haven  or  from  Cambridge,  a  distance  much  greater  formerly 
than  it  now  is ;  but  this  fact,  although  having  value,  is  not  the- 
most  significant.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  South  were 
rather  with  New  York  and  Philadelphia  than  with  Boston  and 
other  parts  of  New  England.  Intimacy  of  commercial  relations, 
made  intimacy  of  other  relations  of  course  less  difficult.  College 
boys  go  and  come  very  much  along  those  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude  which  trade  follow.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary  was  probably  the  most  influential  college  in  the  South.. 
The  record  of  the  statesmen  which  this  college  trained  for  the 
colonial  period  and  for  the  generation  succeeding  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  is  illustrious.  The  college  of  William  and  Mary 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and  had 
for  its  special  purpose  the  training  of  ministers  for  that  church.. 
In  the  Presbyterian  church  was  the  college  of  Hampden-Sidney, 
but  it  was  not  strong.  The  Presbyterian  church  throughout  that 
region  of  the  South  which  was  peopled  by  the  Scotch  and  the- 
Scotch- Irish,  was  of  great  strength.  In  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  therefore,  the  families  allied  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  would  naturally  send  their  sons  to  the  strongest  Presby- 
terian college  within  their  command.  That  college  was  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  Moreover,  as  has  been  said,  the  people  who 
settled  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  were  in  a  degree  of  the 
same  race  with  those  who  settled  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  —  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish.  They  contributed  some  of 
their  best  blood  in  the  building  up  of  these  commonwealths. 
These  were  the  liberal  colonies  to  which  people  not  only  from  the* 
North  of  Ireland  and  from  Scotland,  but  also  fugitives  from 
France,  Holland  and  certain  parts  of  Germany  came.  The  one- 
ness of  the  race  contributed  toward  making  the  chief  Presbyterian 
college  in  New  Jersey  the  chief  college  of  the  states  as  far  south 
as  South  Carolina.  The  best  provincial  college  in  any  one  of  the- 
states  would  be  the  most  attractive  college  for  all  the  states. 
These  are  at  least  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  helped  to* 
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make  the  influence  of  Princeton  great  throughout  the  South. 
These  conditions  have  continued  in  a  degree  to  the  present, 
although  their  force  has  been  much  lessened  since  the  Civil  War. 
The  founding  of  a  university  at  Baltimore,  although  of  an  unde- 
nominational character,  and  of  one  at  Nashville,  although  not  of 
the  Presbyterian  order,  has  also  tended  to  attract  students  who 
might  otherwise  have  come  to  Princeton.  Yet  in  many  parts  of 
the  South,  Princeton  is  regarded  with  a  loyalty  and  affection 
which  Harvard  receives  in  Massachusetts. 


PERSONAL   REMINISCENCES   OF   GEORGE  HOW- 
LAND;  BT  ONE  OF  HIS  PUPILS, 

FRANCES  W.  LEWIS,  ELSINORB,  GAL. 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  this  summer  a  class  of  boys  and 
girls,  fifty-two  in  all,  graduated  from  the  old  Central  High 
49chool  in  Chicago.  The  great  fire  had  made  them  economical,  so 
that  class  pictures  and  class  pins  were  out  of  favor ;  it  had  brought 
them  into  contact  with  the  sobering  realities  of  life,  and  given  a 
practical  turn  to  their  ideas,  so  that  the  usual  sentimental  plati- 
tudes were  notably  missing  in  their  graduating  essays,  and  instead, 
they  aired  their  crude  ideas  about  getting  on  in  the  world ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  had  drawn  them  more  closely  together  and 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  affection  for  each  other  and  for  the 
school. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  the  boys  and  girls  have  scattered ; 
of  those  who  are  living,  some  are  still  in  Chicago,  among  her 
business  men,  her  home-keepers,  and  her  busy  teachers ;  others  are 
scattered  over  our  wide  country,  and  even  in  foreign  lands ;  but 
wherever  they  are,  they  still  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  old 
school  and  its  friendly  teachers,  and  especially  to  him  who  was 
the  moving  spirit  in  all  its  work,  —  the  man  who  directed  its 
thought,  established  its  traditions,  and  controlled  its  discipline. 

Geqi'ge  Howland  has  in  the  work  of  his  later  years  gained 
renown  as  an  organizer,  and  a  supervisor,  but  the  less  public  work 
in  the  class-room,  a  work  which  prepared  him  for  wider  responsi- 
bilities, and  which  made  the  impress  of  his  personality  upon  so 
many  youthful  minds,  is  no  less  important  and  valuable  in  its  les- 
sons.    Many  times  in  later  years,  when  struggling  with  problems 
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of  the  school-room,  has  the  question  come  to  mind,  How  did  he 
do  it  ?  What  was  the  secret  of  his  power  ?  No  one  ever  saw 
teachers  superintending  the  halls  in  his  school,  yet  the  halls  were 
always  orderly.  Very  little  was  said  about  deportment,  scarcely 
anything  about  whispering,  yet  the  pupils  of  the  old  school  know 
that  pranks  were  unheard  of.  A  good  joke  was  appreciated,  and 
treated  with  tact,  but  disorder  was  unthinkable. 

A  son  of  one  of  Chicago's  leading  clergymen,  himself  now  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  once  wearied  his  classmates  with  successive 
monthly  installments  of  the  ^*  Famine,  from  Hiawatha,"  declaimed 
with  a  most  lugubrious  tone  and  air.  At  last  one  of  his  mates 
committed  an  installment  of  Cowper*s  "  Oh  for  a  Lodge  in  some 
Vast  Wilderness,''  and  recited  it  with  an  excellent  imitation  of 
the  manner  and  intonations  of  the  "Famine."  Mr.  Howland 
enjoyed  the  fun  with  the  class,  but  later  in  the  day,  in  a  quiet 

aside,  remarked,  "  That  was  a  very  good  joke,  L ,  but  I 

don't  think  I  would  try  it  again." 

Such  personal  suggestions,  unobtrusive,  but  always  exactly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  in  question,  seem  to  me  now  to 
have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  the  wonderful  power  of  discipline 
without  disciplining,  which  Mr.  Howland  possessed.  But  such 
discipline  to  be  at  all  effective  must  be  based  on  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  individuality  of  each  pupil.  And  when  pupils 
came  into  direct  contact  with  the  Principal  only  in  their  Senior 
year,  it  was  a  mystery  how  he  gained  such  an  acquaintance  with 
individuals  as  his  method  of  discipline  required. 

We  knew  him  only  as  the  supreme  arbiter  in  all  questions  of 
work  to  be  done,  or  as  he  came  into  our  respective  class-rooms 
during  recitation,  and  watched  the  proceedings  with  observant 
eye.  I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  first  appeared  in  our  class-room, 
standing  in  a  somewhat  lounging  attitude  by  the  window,  with 
one  eye  on  the  class  and  the  other  on  a  pocket  memorandum 
book.  Years  afterward,  I  learned  that  the  little  book  contained 
a  diagram  of  the  seating  of  every  room  in  the  building,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month  he  knew  every  pupil  in  his  pldce  in 
the  school-room,  and  in  three  months  he  could  call  each  one  by 
name  in  the  street.  When  one  realizes  that  the  school  contained 
at  that  time  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pupils,  and  that 
not  more  than  fifty  of  them  had  ever  recited  to  him  in  the  class- 
room, the  feat  seems  no  slight  one,  and  shows  not  only  an  unusual 
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memory  for  faces,  but  also  a  strong  power  to  individualize,  and  a 
Jsieen  personal  interest. 

His  courteous  recognition  on  the  street  always  gave  pupils  a 
friendly  feeling  for  him  early  in  their  course  in  the  school,  and 
this  was  increased  by  his  tact  in  questioning  during  his  occasional 
visits  to  the  class-rooms.  By  suggestive  questions  he  would  set 
the  class  to  pondering  over  some  principle  not  yet  reached,  or 
lead  them  to  inductions  for  which  the  lesson  should  have  prepared 
them.  Or  he  would  dispel  by  a  pithy  illustration  the  fogs  from 
some  misty  mind,  whose  difficulties  the  class  teacher  could  per- 
haps see,  but  not  reach.  More  and  more  as  they  advanced  in  the 
oourse,  did  pupils  recognize  his  as  the  master  mind,  the  inspiring 
■spirit  of  the  school. 

But  Mr.  Howland^s  organizing  and  inspiring  power  are  well 
known  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  educational  questions 
and  the  educators  of  this  country,  and  in  his  reputation  as  super- 
intendent, his  earlier  success  as  a  teacher  is  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  For  years,  though  principal  of  the  Chicago  High 
school,  he  was  also  its  most  successful  teacher.  Others  whom  we 
learned  to  know  in  the  class-room  were  thorough  and  painstaking, 
faithful  and  enthusiastic.  He  builded  on  the  foundation  that  they 
laid,  and  he  builded  with  a  thorough  understanding,  not  only  of 
his  own  aims  in  working,  and  of  the  power  of  the  subject  to  fur- 
ther those  aims,  but  also  with  a  personal  understanding  of  the 
pupil  as  an  individual,  and  an  interest  in  his  peculiar  ways  of 
looking  at  things,  which  was  a  potent  factor  in  training  them  all 
to  be  the  men  and  women  they  ought  to  be. 

tJsually,  Mr.  Howland  met  as  class  teacher,  only  the  Senior 
•class,  and  then  only  in  Political  Economy.  But  the  class  of  '72, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  several  teachers  in  consequence  of  the  great 
fire,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  recite  to  Mr.  Howland  in  Virgil. 
The  first  book  had  been  nearly  completed  before  the  interruption 
<3au8ed  by  the  fire,  but  the  events  of  the  preceding  few  weeks 
emphasized  marvellously  the  scenes  in  burning  Troy,  described 
in  the  second  book.  The  enthusiasm  roused  by  such  a  beginning, 
and  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  together  so  stimulated  the  class  that 
in  a  year  shortened  by  several  weeks  of  enforced  vacation  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  they  read  two  books  more  than  classes  were 
usually  required  to  read.  Yet  the  foundation  work  was  not 
slighted,  and  the  class  worked  eagerly,  often  assigning  their  own 
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lessons,  and  voluntarily  reading  one  hundred  lines  a  day  during 
the  later  months  of  the  year.  Mr.  Rowland's  own  interest  in  the 
poet,  shown  later  in  his  excellent  hexameter  translation,  roust  in 
«ome  degree  have  roused  this  enthusiasm,  for  the  class  had  never 
been  considered  a  brilliant  one.  They  had  read  other  Latin 
authors  as  a  task,  with  laborious  thumbing  of  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary. They  read  this  for  the  story,  often  glancing  ahead  to 
£ep  how  things  were  coming  out.  The  interest  in  the  characters 
and  their  good  or  evil  fortune  was  the  prominent  motive  for  rapid 
reading,  and  drill  upon  dry  grammatical  peculiarities  was  made  as 
abort  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  the  poem  as  a 
piece  of  literature. 

Yet  the  literary  beauties  were  not  pointed  out  to  them.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  considered  as  well  able  to  understand  and 
appreciate  Virgil,  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  any  other  plain  and 
attractive  story.  To  lead  his  pupils  to  enjoy  literature  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  for  what  has  been  or  may  be  said  about  it, 
seems  to  me  now  to  have  been  Mr.  Rowland's  aim.  In  further- 
ing this  aim  he  made  a  new  departure  with  that  class.  -  There 
was  a  weekly  period  when  he  was  with  the  class  and  no  recitation 
was  required.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  he  occupied  that 
hour  in  reading  English  poetry  to  them.  This  would  not  be  an 
unusual  proceeding  at  the  present  day,  but  that  was  before  the 
orusade  in  favor  of  extended  teaching  in  English.  All  the  study 
of  English  then  provided  for  in  the  curriculum  of  first  class  high 
schools,  was  one  term  of  memorizing  a  text-book  in  rhetoric  and 
another  similarly  spent  on  the  history  of  literature.  No  acquaint- 
ance whatever  with  English  classics  was  required.  That  this  did 
not  satisfy  Mr.  Rowland's  ideals  is  proved  by  his  giving,  when  he 
had  opportunity,  this  short  course  in  English  reading.  During 
these  weekly  readings  we  listenei  to  "Evangeline,"  "The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  "  The  Ancient  M.iriner,"  and  variou3  other  poems 
longer  and  shorter. 

Mr.  Rowland's  reading  was  sympathetic,  as  would  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  well-known  poetic  gifts.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  elocutionary  fireworks,  but  the  thought  and  the  rhythm  were 
sympathetically  expressed,  and  gave  an  intelligent  presentation  of 
the  poem.  Re  read  as  he  taught  us  to  scan  Virgil,  —  giving  the 
rhythm  plainly,  but  using  the  emphasis  also,  and  inflections  that 
the  thought  required.     Re  gave  no  comments,  and  rarely  ques- 
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tioned  the  class,  except  to  make  sure  that  the  story  had  been  fol- 
lowed and  caught.  But  one  who  had  heard  the  suppressed 
chuckle  at  the  well-known  lines  in  Wordsworth's  "  Peter  Bell,  on 
the  Dying  Ass," — 

^*  And  on  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Moved  slowly  round  that  long  left  ear," 

certainly  would  have  needed  no  questioning  to  ascertain  the  com- 
prehension and  appreciation  of  the  audience. 

But  much  as  the  class  enjoyed  Mr.  Rowland's  literary  teaching,, 
it  was  in  the  Political  Economy  class  that  they  learned  to  know 
him  best,  and  that  he  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  them. 
The  text-book  was  Wayland's,  and  the  class  were  expected  to 
make  his  close  logic  their  own,  but  they  were  not  at  all  confined 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  author.  Discussions  were  frequent,  not 
only  on  the  ideas  of  the  lesson,  but  more  often  on  practical  ques- 
tions of  life  suggested  by  it.  Thought  rather  than  information 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  teacher.  A  glib  recitation  of  the 
argument  in  the  book  was  broken  up  by  skilful  questions,  a  sug- 
gestion or  an  argument  not  found  in  the  text-book  was  heartily 
welcomed. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  questions  of  woman's  work, 
woman's  education  and  woman's  wages  were  in  the  air,  ajy^he 
boys  and  girls  had  firm  opinions,  whether  wisely  or  unwisily 
taken.  I  well  remember  one  afternoon,  when  the  discussion  had 
taken  this  turn,  rising,  and  with  unnecessary  fervor,  and  an  air 
of  defiance  of  contradiction,  announcing  with  considerable 
enlargement  that  the  trouble  with  woman's  wages  was  that  the 
average  woman  was  not  trained  to  do  work  equal  to  that  of  man, 
and  that  therefore  she  could  not  demand  or  expect  equal  wages. 
Accepting  the  good  sense  of  my  argument,  and  overlooking  the 
chip  on  my  shoulder,  Mr.  Rowland  quietly  replied:  "I  quite 
agree  with  you,"  and  I  sat  down.  I  was  disappointed  that  my 
challenge  was  not  accepted,  but  my  satisfaction  at  his  intellectual 
agreement,  softened  the  chagrin  which  the  quiet  rebuke  for  my 
antagonism  of  manner  would  otherwise  have  caused. 

He  knew,  too,  how  to  stimulate  as  well  as  to  repress.  A  gradu- 
ating essay  was  in  progress  and  had  come  almost  to  a  standstill. 
At  a  question  from  him  as  to  how  it  was  advancing,  I  replied  : 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Rowland,  I  am  almost  discouraged ;  I  can't  make  it 
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logical."  ^'  But  no  one  expects  young  ladies  to  be  logical,"  said 
he,  well  knowing  that  such  a  suggestion  would  be  the  greatest 
possible  spur  to  me.  And  when  he  remarked  after  the  delivery 
of  that  same  essay,  that  I  had  not  turned  up  my  nose  so  much  as 
usual  when  I  said  ^^  Man,"  I  recognized  again  in  his  approval,  the 
suggestion  of  correction  which  would  influence  my  future  think- 
ing, as  well  as  my  manner. 

With  all  Mr.  Rowland's  tact  in  handling  his  pupils,  he  was  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  this  characteristic  often  caused  him  to  be 
misunderstood.  His  brevity  was  taken  for  crustiness,  and  his 
directness  for  reproof.  A  young  girl  once  went  to  him  for  an 
excuse  for  the  morning's  recitation  in  chemistry.  ^^ Because?" 
was  his  only  word  of  reply.  "  Because  I  have  n't  had  time  to 
study  it,"  she  replied,  rather  shortly,  thinking  her  motives  or  her 
judgment  questioned.  "  Because  ?  "  again  was  the  only  reply. 
Thoroughly  roused,  she  burst  out:  "Well,  Mr.  Howland,  my 
mother  is  away,  we  have  n't  any  servant,  I  have  a  family  of  nine 
to  do  the  work  for,  and  I  couldn't  get  time."  "That  is  suf- 
ficient," he  interrupted,  wrote  the  desired  excuse,  and  sent  her 
off.  This  might  seem  like  crustiness,  perhaps,  but  during  the 
day,  when  he  passed  the  same  young  girl  in  the  hallway,  he 
stopped  her  and  kindly  questioned  how  it  had  happened  that  her 
mother  should  be  away,  leaving  her  the  care  of  the  family ;  and 
he  most  sympathetically  listened  to  the  story,  woeful  as  it  seemed 
to  the  embryo  woman  in  her  first  contest  with  the  realities  of  life» 
of  a  sick  grandmother  and  a  house  full  of  little  brothers  -and  sis- 
ters. To  one  thus  treated,  no  brevity  could  after  that  seem  like 
crustiness. 

The  peculiar  lines  about  Mr.  Howland's  mouth  often  gave  him 
the  reputation  of  sneering,  and  repelled  those  who  might  have 
had  a  better  understanding  of  him.  But  when  they  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  words  and  actions,  nothing  could  be  found  in 
harmony  with  a  sneer.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  always  both 
courteous  and  kind,  and  remarkably  quick  to  see  what  was  needed 
for  the  moment's  emergency.  This  quickness  once  saved  Chicago 
a  great  catastrophe. 

It  was  in  the  old  Farwell  hall,  at  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  high  school.  The  great  room  was  filled  to  overflowing,  on 
the  stage  sat  the  girls  in  the  traditional  white  muslin,  and  in  one 
of  the  intervals  came  a  shout  from  the  gallery,  "  Fire  I "     The 
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frightened  girls  on  the  platform  rose  and  stood  trembling.  The 
audience  rushed  as  with  one  impulse  toward  the  doors.  Mr. 
Howland,  assured  that  alarm  was  false,  with  one  wave  of  his 
hand  seated  the  trembling  girls,  with  a  word  he  set  the  orchestra 
to  playing  '^The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  The  panic-stricken 
audience  heard  the  inspiring  strains,  when  no  human  word  could 
have  reached  their  ears.  They  looked  back,  saw  the  quiet  scene 
on  the  platform,  and  straggled  back  to  the  seats  they  had  left. 
The  disaster  was  averted.  A  child  in  a  gallery  window  had  seen 
a  fire  engine  passing  and  had  shouted  ^^  Fire."  What  the  cause 
was,  Mr.  Howland  could  not  know;  but  he  did  know  how  to 
quiet  the  fears  aroused.  And  even  that  he  could  hardly  have 
done  if  he  had  not  had  fullest  confidence  of  his  pupils. 

In  all  probability,  one  most  important  factor  in  his  success  as 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools,  was  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  so  many  of  the  city's  teachers,  gained  in  the  close  associa- 
tion of  the  school-room,  as  teacher  and  pupils. 

Though  most  of  Mr.  Howland's  pupils  are  probably  still  in  Chi- 
cago, the  memories  of  the  old  days  of  the  Central  High  school  are 
perhaps  fresher  in  mind  among  those  who  have  been  least  in  its 
vicinity  in  later  years,  who  still  miss  on  Madison  street  the  old 
Scammon  school,  and  who  felt  this  winter  a  real  pang,  the  loss  of 
a  dear  friend,  when  they  read  of  the  burning  down  of  the  grim, 
gray  walls  of  what  was  once  their  old  school  home.  Chicago  is 
still  young,  but  her  antiquities  are  increasing,  and  the  class  of  '72 
when  they  miss  their  old  Principal,  and  the  building  where  he 
taught  them,  feel  that  they,  too,  are  coming  to  be  relics  of  ancient 
history. 
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THE   VITAL  QUESTION  IN  THE  CURRICULUM. 

HBBM AN  T.  LUKSNS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  distinctions,  and  perhaps  the  most 
suggestive  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects  throughout  the 
whole  field  of  education  to-day,  is  that  between  logical  sequence 
«nd  psychological  sequence.  The  former  starts  with  elements  and 
definitions  and  proceeds  by  demonstration  or  inference,  building 
4ip  a  scientific  system  of  thought.  Systems  of  philosophy,  morals, 
metaphysics  and  natural  science  are  examples  of  such  logically 
arranged  bodies  of  thought.  They  insist  on  the  settlement  at  the 
•outset  of  ultimate  questions,  such  as  God,  freedom  and  immor- 
tality, or  on  assumptions,  such  as  conservation  of  energy,  atomic 
theory,  etc.  Geometry  is  a  good  typical  example  of  this  logical 
order.  A  few  definitions  and  a  dozen  axioms  are  the  modest 
7)eginning  from  which  by  one  uniform  line  of  argument,  the  chain 
of  syllogistic  reasoning  leads  to  every  part  of  the  field.  Nothing 
is  taken  for  granted  after  the  start  is  once  made.  The  logical 
order  is  the  order  of  proof  and  finds  its  proper  place  when  all  the 
facts  are  already  known  but  need  to  be  arranged  in  the  logical 
order  for  the  sake  of  carrying  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the 
bearer.  If  a  question  is  to  be  argued  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  the  logical  order  is  necessary. 

But  if  new  ideas  are  to  be  presented  to  the  understanding  the 
psychological  order  is  required.  This  is  the  order  of  appercep- 
tion and  the  order  of  interest.  A  good  story  well  told  shows  the 
psychological  order  of  presentation.  George  Eliot  begins  the 
«tory  of  Daniel  Deronda  with  the  questions : 

*'  Was  she  beautiful  or  not  beaatifal?  And  what  was  the  secret  of 
form  or  expression  which  gave  the  dynamic  quality  to  her  glance? 
Was  the  good  or  the  evil  genius  dominant  in  those  beams  ?  Probably 
the  evU ;  else  why  was  the  effect  that  of  unrest  rather  than  of  undis- 
turbed charm?  Why  was  the  wish  to  look  again  felt  as  coercion  and 
not  as  a  longing  in  which  the  whole  being  consents? '' 

Not  till  page  159  do  we  read  the  explanation  of  the  causes  and 
motives  that  led  up  to  the  events  here  suggested  and  the  ques- 
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tions  here  asked.  The  psychological  order  thus  employs  the 
method  of  suggestion  and  plays  upon  the  emotions,  rousing  hopes 
and  fears,  wonder  and  excitement,  pity  and  sympathy.  It  ^^  holda 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  "  and  shows  the  logic  of  events.  Instead 
of  the  chain-reasoning  of  the  syllogism,  the  point,  line  and  surface 
method  of  geometrical  proof,  we  have  the  architectonic  instinct 
that  966%  without  argument  or  proof  and  counts  as  axiomatic  what 
the  logician  laboriously  proves.  The  mind  flits  back  and  forth, 
weaving  a  web  of  finest  texture,  instead  of  a  rope  of  only  one 
dimension,  as  does  the  logical  method. 

The  two  methods  may  be  compared  to  two  ways  of  traveling 
across  the  continent :  one  man,  whose  object  is  business  in  San 
Francisco,  would  only  ask  which  is  the  cheapest  and  most  direct 
through  route ;  he  would  go  through  Chicago,  stopping  only  long 
enough  to  make  change  of  cars  in  the  Union  depot.  Another 
man,  .whose  object  in  making  the  journey  consists  rather  in  seeing 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  the  West- 
ern plains  and  Rocky  mountains,  would  choose  a  longer,  more 
charming  and  circuitous  route,  because  what  he  is  concerned  to 
see  lies  not  alone  in  San  Francisco,  but  is  scattered  throughout 
all  the  intervening  country ;  he  would  probably  stop  off  in  Chi- 
cago and  a  score  of  other  places  on  the  way,  not  merely  to  change 
cars,  but  for  side  trips  to  places  of  interest.  By  the  time  he 
reaches  California,  he  feels  that  a  large  part  of  his  object  is  already 
accomplished. 

To  the  former,  the  ideal  way  of  traveling  is  that  of  being  shot^ 
like  a  bullet,  through  a  tube,  by  atmospheric  pressure  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  thence  to  Denver  and  on  to  San  Francisco  in 
three  days.  "  Such  a  journey  can  never  lend  much  to  picture  or 
narrative ;  it  is  as  barren  as  an  exclamatory  0 1 "  The  other  trav- 
eler would  prefer  for  the  more  interesting  portion  of  the  route  a 
carriage  or  bicycle  ride  on  the  country  roads  from  the  dawn  to 
the  gloaming,  and  would  hear  enough  stories  of  town  and  country 
life,  see  enough  glorious  sunsets  and  sunrises,  with  the  varied 
aspects  of  earth  and  sky  and  babbling  stream,  and  learn  enough 
of  nature  and  of  man  to  fill  a  modern  Odyssey. 

How  many  books  we  have  to  read  backward,  because  they  are 
not  adapted  to  our  individual  psychological  order.  Or,  if  we 
read  them  as  they  are  written,  we  must  read  them  twice  over  to 
get  the  bearing  and  connection  of  the  first  part.     How  many  of 
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US  in  writing  a  letter,  even,  or  an  article  for  the  press,  interline 
and  re-arrange  the  material  after  the  first  draft.  The  logical 
order  is  fixed  and  determinable,  because  it  appeals  to  the  reason 
aitme ;  the  psychological  order  is  full  of  individuality  and  varies 
with  the  point  of  view,  for  it  appeals  to  the  whole  mind.  The 
former  is  of  limited,  but  definite  disciplinary  value,  the  latter  is 
of  educational  value  for  the  whole  mental  life. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  term  "  logical  "  is 
here  used  in  a  narrower  sense  than  when  it  is  defined  as  embrac- 
ing the  whole  science  of  thought.  If  "logical"  includes  all 
thought  except  fallacious  nonsense,  then  "  logical  order  "  means 
nothing  as  opposed  to  psychological,  because  no  order  of  facts 
could  be  illogical  that  represents  any  true  relation  whatever. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  claimed  that  Euclid  has  arranged  his  geo- 
metrical propositions  in  a  logical  sequence,  the  word  is  used  in  a 
narrow  sense,  in  that  it  appeals  to  the  reason  alone.  But  so  also 
is  the  term  "  psychological "  here  used  in  a  restricted  meaning, 
namely,  as  denoting  the  order  of  presentation  that  is  best  adapted 
to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  psyche  and  hence  lead  to  its  fur- 
ther development  and  growth.  The  logical  order  of  proof  is,  on  the 
whole,  adapted  for  maturity  of  thought,  is  therefore  later  in  appli- 
cation than  the  other,  and  pre-supposes  acquaintance  with  the 
facts,  being  essentially  a  rearrangement  of  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  argument  What  for  lack  of  a  better  name  is  called  psycho- 
logical order  is  essentially  the  order  of  learning,  appeals  on  the 
intellectual  side  to  the  understanding  more  than  to  the  reason,  is 
on  the  whole  adapted  to  growing  minds,  and  is  therefore  early  in 
application  in  the  work  of  education,  being  the  first  sequence  in 
which  facts  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  and  assimilated. 

In  the  school,  therefore,  as  every  teacher  knows,  there  is  more 
need  of  psychological  order  in  the  lowest  grades,  because  the 
younger  the  children  the  less  ability  they  have  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  logical  order.  To  study  grammar  before  language  is 
the  logically  correct  way;  first,  the  rule,  principle  or  general 
notion,  then  its  application  in  practice.  First  comes  logically, 
observation  of  objects,  sense  perception,  then  simple  elementary 
principles,  such  as  that  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  etc.,  worked 
out  from  these  concrete  instances,  and  then  lastly,  the  child  is 
allowed  to  do  something  involving  this  knowledge.  Logically  it 
is  all  right,  but  suppose  it  was  applied  to  eating  and  drinking. 
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The  child  should  first  observe  the  process  of  eating,  the  objects- 
eaten,  their  nutritive  qualities  and  the  processes  of  prehension,, 
mastication  and  deglutition.  Perhaps  the  "  method-whole  "  would 
include  also  digestion  and  assimilation.  After  the  processes  have- 
been  observed,  the  laws  governing  these  processes  would  then 
have  to  be  worked  out  on  the  principle  of  ''from  the  concrete  ta 
the  abstract."  Lastly,  as  the  final  steps,  the  child  should  put  this 
knowledge  to  use,  "  learn  to  do  by  doing,"  and  apply  what  he  has 
learned  by  actually  eating  something.  Logically,  I  repeat,  there- 
is  no  reason  against  that  very  order.  Practically,  every  teacher, 
no  matter  how  logical  the  bent  of  his  mind,  modifies  his  method 
until  it  becomes  in  some  measure  psychological,  for  a  strictly 
mature  logical  order  will  not  fit  the  child's  way  of  thinking  and 
cannot  be  applied  till  later.  This  is  not  because  the  child  cannot 
reason  and  think.  Mr.  H.  W.  Brown's  choice  selection  of 
''  Thoughts  and  Reasonings  of  Children,"  from  the  collection  at 
the  Worcester  Normal  School,  shows  that  they  have  no  lack  of 
thought  power  in  making  inferences.  Aristotle's  categories  and 
the  syllogistic  reasoning  machine  in  their  minds  are  already  at 
work  and  in  good  order.  The  trouble  is  that  the  child  does  not 
yet  repress  all  the  other  mental  phenomena  of  interest,  impulse^ 
feeling  and  will  and  does  not  then  centre  his  attention  exclusively 
on  "  all  M  is  P,  all  S  is  M, .  • .  all  S  is  P."  Where  this  is  not  done, 
we  have  more  or  less  departure  from  a  purely  logical  order. 

The  logical  way  of  beginning  drawing  is  with  straight  lines, 
curves,  squares,  oblongs  and  circles,  then  simple  natural  objects,, 
and  lastly,  design  and  original  sketches.  All  the  drawing  sys- 
tems before  the  public  are  more  or  less  of  this  character.  Studies^ 
of  children's  drawings  by  Barnes,  Brown,  Ricci,  Sully  and  others,, 
are  just  beginning  to  show  us  that  that  is  not  the  way  a  child 
learns  to  draw.  So,  too,  of  writing ;  the  old  systems  of  penman- 
ship analyzed  out  the  elements  and  proceeded  very  logically  ta 
drill  on  these.  The  watchword  was  accuracy  first  and  rapidity 
afterward.  Now  Professor  Shaw  and  othera  are  telling  us  that 
freedom  of  movement  is  the  one  thing  to  aim  at  in  the  early 
work,  no  analysis  of  the  letters  should  be  made,  and  great  car& 
should  be  taken  that  nicety  of  form  shall  not  be  the  ideal.  Both 
hands  are  trained  alternately  in  the  first  year,  and  each  reinforces 
the  other. 

It  has  been  the  glory  of  the  kindergarten  that  it  has  been 
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almost  wholly  free  from  the  logical  and  illogical  prejudices  of  the 
centuries.  It  has  the  grand*  opportunity  of  maiden  efforts,  the 
first  free,  unbiased  attempt  to  fit  the  method  to  the  subject.  Its 
whole  philosophy  was  at  first  based  on  child-nature.  But  then 
came  a  second  stage.  The  philosophy  of  the  kindergarten  grew 
up  and  symbolism  ran  mad.  It  is  astonishing  what  logic  and 
symbolism  united  can  produce.  The  paranoiac  charts  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  Keely's  graphic  chart  of  the  key  to  the  secret  of  his  alleged 
discoveries,  are  logical,  and  nothing  else.  That  is  what  ails  them ; 
they  are  narrowed  down  to  one  aspect  of  the  universe  and  being 
free  from  the  wholesome  restraints  and  suggestions  of  the  things 
they  symbolize,  reason  runs  riot.  Dr.  Hall,  Miss  Shinn  and  oth- 
ers are  calling  the  kindergartners  back  to  child-nature  from  the 
meanderings  of  adult  logic. 

Number  work  is  still  far  too  much  dominated  by  the  order  of 
proof.  Like  the  Irish  waiter  who  refused  to  bring  the  guest  fish 
until  he  had  eaten  soup,  these  logical  mathematicians  say,  ^^  no 
decimal  fractions  until  common  fractions  are  mastered,  no  ratio 
until  fractions  are  learned,  and  no  algebra  till  arithmetic  is  fin- 
ished." They  reason  out  their  set  ways  of  adding,  subtracting, 
multiplying  and  dividing,  and  insist  that  all  in  the  class  shall  fol- 
low the  rules  given.  Why  was  the  ungraded  country  school 
better  than  our  present  classified  and  systematized  arithmetic 
class  in  the  city?  The  former  left  the  pupil  individually  free  to 
follow  his  own  psychological  order,  whereas  at  present  city  classi- 
fication has  made  it  possible  to  systematize  and  logicize  all  the 
steps  until  there  is  only  one  correct  road  to  go,  only  one  narrow 
way  recognized  by  the  schoolma'ms  as  right,  and  if  there  is  any 
innate  ability  or  originality  in  the  child,  it  is  stunted  by  getting 
the  idea  that  every  other  way  than  that  prescribed  is  wrong,  and 
that  arithmetic  is  an  arbitrary  thing. 

In  language  work  the  cry  back  to  nature  is  as  familiar  as  any- 
where ;  they  do  not  cry  back  to  logic.  The  classics  have  been 
taught  logically  since  the  Middle  Ages.  No  better  method  could 
be  devised  to  show  the  logical  dependence  of  the  facts  of  con- 
struction on  the  principles  of  grammar  than  the  so-called  gram- 
mar method  of  teaching  language.  The  newer  methods  no  lon- 
ger aim  to  prove  the  logical  dependence  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
but  try  instead  to  give  the  pupil  command  of  language  as  an 
instrument  of  knowledge  as  soon  as  the  skill  can  be  acquired. 
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In  history  and  literature  the  course  is  too  much  dominated  by 
a  narrow  arm-chair  view  of  the  maxim  that  '^  the  simple  should 
precede  the  complex." 

The  culture  epoch  advocates  are  also  apt  to  push  their  logic  too 
far  and  insist  on  the  full  consequences  of  their  theory.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  be  inconsistent  and  according  to  facts  than  to  be  perfectly 
logically  consistent,  but  in  disagreement  with  some  facts.  No 
general  theory  fits  all  the  facts,  hence,  inconsistency  is  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  the  actual  conditions.  A  strictly  logical  con- 
sistency is  narrowing,  as  Emerson  very  rightly  tells  us. 

In  science  work  the  greatest  field  is  open  to  the  unpedagogical 
insistence  on  logic  and  systematic  order.  We  are  coming,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  to  see  the  eiTor  of  our  ways.  Dr.  Elmer  Brown 
tells  us  that  his  studies  of  children's  interests  and  abilities  all 
point  to  the  advisability  of  beginning  in  the  primary  grades  with 
simply  naming  objects  and  their  parts.  At  that  age  the  name  and 
the  thing  are  practically  identified  so  that  the  childish  question, 
"What  is  that?"  almost  always  means  merely,  "What  do  you 
call  that  ?  what  is  its  name  ?  "  The  logic  of  scientific  systematiza- 
tion  is  worse  than  wasted  on  children  under  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age.  What  order  shall  we  adopt,  then,  in  the  primary  grades  ? 
The  best  teachers  are  everywhere  throwing  logic  to  the  winds  and 
teaching  what  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  children  in  nature- 
study.  President  Hall's  new  course  in  "  The  Study  and  Teach- 
ing of  Nature,"  announced  for  the  summer  school  at  Clark 
University,  1897,  promises  much  in  this  direction.  How  much 
more  suggestive  of  the  right  attitude  toward  the  subject  is  the 
term  nature-study^  instead  of  natural  science.  The  work  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  the  direct  contact  with  nature  in  the  open 
fields,  woods  and  streams.  There  is  no  logical  order  possible  nor 
desirable  in  that. 

Nor  do  we  find  much  room  for  the  scientific  order  even  in  the 
grammar  grades.  This  is  usually  a  period  of  collecting  fevers. 
Miss  Wiltse's  study  of  children's  collections  among  Boston  school- 
boys some  time  ago  showed  that  "  stamps  were  most  frequently 
collected ;  then  followed  in  order  of  frequency,  coins,  marbles, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  several  thousand;  advertising  or 
business  cards;  pictures;  stones,  ores,  minerals,  and  sometimes 
even  bits  of  brick  and  chalk ;  woods,  leaves  or  flowers,  insects, 
eggs,  shells;  scrap-books  of  all  sorts  (generally  funny  stories), 
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imprints  of  the  die  of  local  post-offices,  riddles,  autographs,  but- 
tons, nut-galls,  bird's  nests,  smooth  or  colored  stones,  and  even 
toadstools,  peach-stones,  lists  of  names,  tools  and  many  other 
things."  The  brightest  boys  made  the  most  collections,  and  the 
€ight  per  cent,  who  had  no  collections  were  reported  as  below  the 
average  in  ability. 

Girls  collect  bows  and  ribbons,  keeping  tally  on  bits  of  paper ; 
also  flowers,  cloth  and  paper  patterns,  bric-a-brac,  keepsakes,  etc., 
as  well  as  in  many  cajses  making  the  same  collections  as  the  boys. 
Some  collect  dolls  to  the  number  of  hundreds. 

Now,  here  is  a  strong  instinct  or  interest,  almost  if  not  quite 
universal  in  human  nature,  and  forming  the  basis  on  which  the 
inductions  and  specializations  of  the  natural  sciences  rest.  Does 
it  not  point  out  the  sort  of  nature  study  suited  to  the  grammar 
grades?  Does  it  not  suggest  how  such  study  may  develop  into 
true  scientific  work?  A  boy  of  thirteen  once  showed  me  his  col- 
lection of  shells,  minerals,  stamps  and  pictures.  He  was  well  up 
in  classification  of  the  minerals,  and  knew  the  shells  and  the  hab- 
its of  the  snails  and  bivalves  that  inhabited  them.  The  stamps 
and  pictures  led  him  off  into  accounts  of  places  he  had  been  to, 
and  forms  of  government,  commercial  relations,  etc.,  and  sur- 
prised me  by  the  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  he  had  acquired, 
as  well  as  the  wisely  pedagogical  way  in  which  his  spontaneous 
interest  in  the  collection  had  been  allowed  to  help  in  the  work  of 
educating  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  and  such  studies  as  Johnson's  Rudimen- 
tary Society  Among  Boys  and  Dr*  Hall's  Story  of  a  Sand-pile  are 
suggestive  of  something  better  than  the  usually  dry  and  scrappy 
chronicle  of  events  taught  as  history  and  science. 

The  high  school  is  suffering,  perhaps,  more  than  the  elemen- 
tary school  from  the  domination  of  logic  and  the  rage  for  scien- 
tific methods,  although  here,  of  course,  the  pupils  are  more  nearly 
old  enough  to  profit  by  it.  With  the  demand  for  laboratories, 
scientific  apparatus  and  trained  specialists  as  teachers,  the  high 
school  in  many  places  begins  chemistry  with  a  scientific  study  of 
hydrogen,  although  the  pupils  do  not  know  an  acid  from  an  alkali 
nor  have  the  least  idea  in  many  cases  of  the  nature  of  combus- 
tion. They  begin  physics  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  and  are  told  they  must  ^''rediscover  "  the  laws  of  physics 
by  induction  from  their  experiments  and  not  expect  the  teacher 
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to  tell  them.  In  zoology  they  begin  with  a  study  of  the  micro- 
scopic protozoans  and  proceed  up  the  evolutionary  scale  through 
poriferans,  coelenterates,  echinoderms,  worms,  moUusks,  insects 
and  vertebrates.  No  deviation  from  that  order  is  allowed  in  many 
schools.  Botany  begins  similarly  with  protococcus  and  other 
microscopic  forms  that  the  pupils  care  nothing  whatever  about^ 
while  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  commonest  wild  flowers  or 
trees. 

While  the  pupils  in  a  certain  high  school  were  studying  about 
protoza  and  coral  polyps,  one  of  the  girls  confessed  she  did  not 
know  what  a  snail  was  and  did  not  recognize  it  when  it  was  shown 
to  her.  She  was  not  exceptional.  The  material  in  biology  is 
alcoholic,  doubly  disgusting  for  the  pupils  to  work  with,  and 
nearly  all  that  is  attractive  and  valuable  for  them  to  know  about 
the  life-histories  of  the  lower  animals  and  their  instincts  and  hab- 
its are  omitted.  Throughout  the  work  is  dominated  by  the  mania 
for  systematic  morphology.  When  grasshoppers  and  cocoons 
are  abundant  and  easily  obtained  the  class  are  studying  amcebas- 
and  polyps ;  when  the  insects  are  taken  up  in  regular  order  in 
December  there  are  no  live  ones  to  be  had.  Frogs  are  dissected 
in  January  and  in  April  when  tadpoles  are  easy  to  get,  the  class- 
have  dropped  zoology  and  are  studying  moss  and  toadstools. 

And  yet  many  teachers  think  that  the  work  is  better  because  it 
is  done  by  trained  specialists  and  is  systematic  science.  Besides,, 
is  it  not  logically  arranged  from  the  simplest  organism  up  through 
the  type-forms  to  the  more  and  more  complex  ? 

What  then  is  the  psychological  order?  It  is  the  order  demanded 
by  the  idea  of  educative  instruction.  If  school  work  aims  at 
educating  the  whole  mind  instead  of  merely  convincing  the  rea- 
son, it  must  adopt  an  order  that  is  best  adapted  to  promote  growth 
of  mind  and  lead  to  a  larger,  fuller  maturity.  The  true  standard 
of  educational  value  is,  therefore,  genetic  power,  and  the  vital 
question  at  every  age  of  childhood  and  youth  is  "what  is  th& 
soul  ripe  and  eager  for."  When  that  is  found,  give  it  abundantly 
and  without  stint.  Stunting  comes  not  from  abundant  nourish- 
ment that  is  suited  to  the  child's  age,  but  from  insisting  on  the 
use  of  mental  food  that  is  not  adapted  but  is  demanded  by  th& 
logical  exigencies  of  some  systematically  arranged  course  of  study 
based  on  the  objective  standard  alone. 

The  order  of  interest  is  one  form  of  the  psychological  order* 
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It  is  the  best  key  we  have  to  the  order  of  development  of  the 
child's  mind.  The  order  of  understanding,  or,  in  other  words^ 
the  order  best  adapted  to  promote  the  full  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  portions  of  culture-material  is  another  and  very 
different  question.  It  meets  us  most  squarely  in  the  daily  recita- 
tion. And  here  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  the  Herbartian  Formal  Steps 
appearing  as  the  logical  order  of  presentation  in  contrast  with  the 
true  order  of  understanding,  or  apperception  in  the  larger  sense. 
As  Prof.  Dewey's  recent  article  in  the  Educational  Review  shows,, 
the  first  question  is,  how  experience  grows,  and  the  final  problem 
«of  instruction  is  thus  the  reconstruction  of  the  individual's  expe- 
rience, not  the  forcing  of  pupils  to  accept  facts  or  theories  after 
having  them  demonstrated  by  logic.  • 

In  the  curriculum  itself  the  logical  method  divides  the  question 
at  the  outset  into  three  parts,  which  it  proceeds  to  treat  as  three 
independent  questions.  These  are :  1,  Choice  of  the  culture 
material,  2,  Correlation  in  cross-sections  of  the  curriculum,  and  3> 
Sequence  of  studies. 

Dr.  Harris  and  others  maintain  that  choice  of  studies  is  a  question 
to  be  settled  on  a  purely  objective  basis  by  a  philosophical  discus- 
sion of  educational  values  for  the  demands  of  the  civilization  into 
which  the  child  is  born.  The  studies  themselves  are  rather  to  be 
isolated  than  correlated,  and  coordination  in  this  connection, 
therefore,  comes  to  mean  the  isolation  of  studies  into  groups  sa 
that  one  study  will  not  interfere  with  another.  After  this  culture 
material  is  thus  selected  and  coordinated,  it  is  then  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  child-study  people  to  do  what  they  can  toward  arrang- 
ing it  in  proper  sequence.  The  three  questions  of  choice  of  mate- 
rial, correlation  and  sequence  of  studies  are  in  this  view  toto  ccelO' 
different  and  are  answered  on  entirely  different  bases. 

This  method  of  discussion,  is,  I  believe,  essentially  wrong.  It 
isolates  as  three  questions,  what  is  essentially  but  one  question. 
That  one  question  is,  "  what  experience  and  culture-material  are 
best  adapted  to  the  child  at  three  years,  at  four  years,  at  five 
yeara,  in  first  grade,  in  second  grade  and  so  on."  You  cannot 
sort  out  the  culture-material  without  you  know  what  age  and 
period  of  develgpment  the  children  are  in.  You  can  not  solve 
the  problem  for  children  in  general.  Correlation  becomes  adult 
metaphysics,  if  divorced  from  the  consideration  of  what  connec- 
tions and  associations  the  pupils  of  this  age  and  that  age  ^'  are 
ripe  and  eager  for." 
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We  can,  therefore,  it  seems  to  roe,  make  absolutely  no  progress 
by  such  a  logical  method.  It  is  adapted  to  prove  a  position 
already  assumed,  and  that  in  truth  is  what  Dr.  Harris  uses  the 
method  for.  It  is  not  a  method  for  the  study  and  solution  of 
the  problem  but  a  method  of  demonstration  of  the  answer  after 
it  is  obtained. 

The  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  a  patient,  earnest  and 
unprejudiced  study  of  the  realities  themselves  with  which  educa- 
tion has  to  deal.  These  all  centre  in  the  child,  his  development 
and  growth.  A  closer,  more  earnest  and  devoted  study  of  child- 
hood and  youth  will  put  the  matter  of  the  curriculum  in  its 
proper  perspective.  We  shall  then  see  that  sequence  and  choice 
of  material  cannot  be  separated  and  determined  on  different 
principles.  The  Ziller-Rein  Culture  Epoch  Theory  is  in  one 
aspect  of  it  an  attempt  to  combine  and  reconcile  these  two  ques- 
tions by  one  solution.  That  fact  is  the  rock  of  strength  in  that 
theory,  and  makes  it  worthy  of  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
49tudy.  Its  weakness  is,  I  believe,  in  its  actual  acceptance  of  the 
historical  culture  epochs  as  the  basis  instead  of  setting  to  work  to 
find  the  line  of  child-development  and  then  hold  firmly  to  that. 
The  Herbartians  in  this  country  are,  however,  coming  more  and 
more  to  recognize  that  the  pedagogy  of  Herbart  is  not  a  worked- 
out  system  amenable  to  the  logical  method,  but  is  a  bundle  of 
problems  and  child-study  is  their  method  of  solution. 

The  vital  problem  of  the  curriculum  from  the  beginning  has 
been  the  problem  of  sequence.  The  curriculum  had  its  origin  in 
the  initial  ceremonies  at  puberty.  From  this  period  the  course 
was  extended  to  higher  education  and  downward  to  elementary 
grades  as  the  stock  of  culture-material  increased  and  the  concep- 
tion of  the  problem  of  education  grew.  The  problem  of  selec- 
tion of  material  is  forced  forward  on  our  attention  in  proportion 
as  the  stock  of  the  world's  culture-material  grows.  For  we  must 
choose  some  and  reject  other.  The  principle  of  selection  remains, 
however,  the  demands  of  the  growing  mind.  The  culture  chosen 
grows  more  and  more  concentrated  and  that  rejected  is  likewise 
of  a  higher  and  higher  value,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  The  mind 
cannot  compass  the  universe  in  time  and  space. 

The  objective  standard  is  the  "  requirements  of  the  civilization 
into  which  the  child  is  born,  as  determining  not  only  what  he 
shall  study  in  school,  but  what  habits  and  customs  he  shall  be 
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taught  in  the  family  before  the  school  age  arrives."  If  this  means 
nothing  more  than  what  the  child  will  probably  be  at  ten  yeara 
of  age  must  be  considered  in  judging  what  he  should  study  in  th& 
primary  school,  what  he  will  be  at  fourteen  years  must  be  consid- 
ered in  making  up  the  course  for  the  grammar  school,  and  what 
he  will  be  at  twenty  years  must  be  considered  in  determining  the 
high  school  course,  then  we  are  agreed  and  again  we  are  forced 
back  on  the  study  of  child-development.  If  it  means  that  child- 
hood and  youth  are  of  no  value  in  themselves  but  are  only  a  prep- 
aration for  adult  life,  that  the  curriculum  is  to  be  settled  by  con- 
sidering what  culture-material  is  required  at  twenty-one  to  enter 
on  that  particular  stage  of  the  struggle  of  existence,  then  the 
view  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Correlation  is  facing  backward  instead  of  forward.  You  cannot 
determine  the  choice  of  studies  for  the  curriculum  first  and  then 
turn  this  material  over  to  the  child-study  people  to  fit  the  child 
to.  If  the  curriculum  is  made  for  the  pupil  and  not  the  pupil  for 
the  sake  of  mastering  the  curriculum,  then  the  curriculum  can 
never  be  settled  by  logic  and  philosophy  but  by  a  study  of  child* 
hood  and  youth,  and  the  requirement  of  the  evolutionary  stages 
into  which  the  child  is  born. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CORRELATION  OF  STUDIES 

—  OR   WHAT  SHALL  BE    THE  TEXT-BOOKS 

FOR  THE  ''  COMING  PERIOD'' f 

JOHK  OGDEN,  LL.  D.,  MINNBAPOLIS.  MINN. 

AND  what  we  mean  by  the  "  Coming  Period  "  is  the  culmina- 
tion or  outcome  of  recent  movements  and  great  interest 
now  manifested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  child  and  his  education. 
This  is  an  important  matter ;  and  the  inquiry  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

It  is  evident  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  educational 
affairs ;  and  while  the  thought  elements  seem  more  disturbed  than 
usual,  yet  there  are  evidences  of  a  settling  down  to  a  radical  read- 
justment of  the  ancient  landmarks  in  learning.  This,  in  our  day 
of  earnest  inquiry,  argues  progress. 

If  any  one  having  the  age  and  experience,  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  back  forty  or  fifty  years,  noting  carefully  the  condition  of 
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schools  and  schoolhouses  of  that  period,  the  general  lack  of  inter- 
est in  school  matters,  the  poor  professional  preparation  of  teachers, 
comparing  all  these  things  or  conditions  with  the  present ;  and  if 
he  will  add  to  this  the  still  greater  material  progress  of  the  pres- 
ent, the  almost  complete  abandonment  of  the  old  for  the  new  in 
art,  in  industry  and  modes  of  living,  his  amazement  will  be  still 
greater.  It  will  seem  almost  like  another  world  —  a  new  world 
of  thought,  discovery,  invention,  energy,  enterprise  and  activity. 
The  old,  the  past,  will  appear  dwarfed  and  insignificant  —  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule,  in  comparison. 

But  have  our  school  text-books  kept  pace  with  this  general  im- 
provement in  most  other  matters  ?  Have  they  caused  this  pro- 
gress, or  done  any  considerable  part  of  it  ?  Have  they  led  in  it, 
or  have  they  been  driven  by  it  ?  Have  they  not,  by  virtue  of  the 
conservative  tendencies  begotten  of  an  over-weening  dependence 
upon  them,  and  by  virtue  of  the  vast  fortunes  vested  in  their 
manufacture,  and  the  great  expense  incident  to  radical  changes, 
rather  stood  in  the  way  of  rapid  progress  in  some  lines  of  thought  ? 
Have  they  not  stood  in  the  way  of  independent  thinking^  which 
latter,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  the  prime  mover  in  this  stupendous 
progress  in  most  other  matters  ? 

Perhaps  these  questions  cannot  all  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, nor  yet  all  in  the  negative.  It  is  not  so. intended :  but  they 
are,  nevertheless,  pertinent.  They  should  make  us  think.  There 
is  no  monopoly  of  thought.  That  is  the  one  thing  that  cannot  be 
taxed. 

But  text-books  are  mighty  a£Faii*s  in  our  net-work  of  education. 
They  have  given  it  texture  —  both  warp  and  woof,  and  alas  its 
w'eakness  too.  They  have  performed  the  principal  part  in  mould- 
ing the  public  mind ;  but  they  should  not  be  greater  than  the 
teacher.  The  workman  should  be  greater  than  his  tools :  and 
there  is  just  where  I  have  a  quarrel  with  the  text-book,  not  with 
the  teacher,  because  custom  has  made  him  a  slave.  Perhaps  then 
oiy  quarrel  should  be  with  custom.  Be  it  so.  The  book  has 
assumed  the  right  to  rule :  but  it  should  not  master,  nor  lord  it 
over  the  workman  if  he  is  worthy.  Every  teacher  should  be 
greater  than  his  book.  He  should  use  it  only  as  a  help  in  his 
more  independent  search  for  trvth :  and  then  his  pupils  will  fol- 
low him ;  for  there  is  that  outside  the  book  which  is  impossible  to 
put  into  it.     "The  spirit  quickeneth;  but  the  letter  killeth.^^ 
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Text-books,  to  be  sure,  have  done  their  part  of  the  work  of  edu- 
cation after  a  fashion:  but  they  too,  are  subjects  of  growth. 
They  are  human  institutions,  and  possess  many  of .  the  frailties  of 
humanity.  But  they  must  keep  up  with  the  tenor  of  the  times, 
or  they  become  hindrances  rather  than  helps.  The  new  world  of 
thought  and  activity  of  to-day  would  do  but  sorry  work  with  the 
text-books  of  even  fifty  years  ago.  The  result  of  such  an  attempt 
would  probably  be  new  text-books  forthwith,  or  else  the  world 
would  go  on  without  them.  It  has  probably  gathered  strength 
-enough  to  cut  a  new  path  through  science  and  art,  and  literature 
■and  learning ;  and  that  is  just  the  point  we  are  aiming  at.  The 
old  style  text-books,  in  matter,  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  manner 
to  a  still  larger  extent,  (and  I  will  include  much  of  the  present 
«tyle,  especially  of  the  trashy  sort),  must  give  place  to  those  more 
philosophical,  and  more  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  vigor, 
intensity  and  independence  of  modern  thought,  or  they  will  be 
left  in  the  lurch  by  the  onward  plunge  of  the  car  of  progress. 

While  these  ancient  and  even  modern  text-books  may  have 
served  their  age  and  time  —  and  for  this  they  deserve  due  credit 
—  no  one  will  claim  they  are  sufficient  for  the  present.  They 
have,  as  it  were,  exhausted  their  strength :  they  have  spent  all 
their  force.  They  have  met  obstacles  they  cannot  overcome.  The 
<5ry  of  human  need  is  heard  away  out  beyond  them.  They  are 
old  and  decrepit.  They  cannot  give  answer  to  this  call.  They 
should  be  excused  and  consigned  to  a  decent  repose.  They  are 
the  "  old  bottles,"  and  hence  are  insufficient  for  the  "  new  wine  " 
of  the  '*new  education."  They  remind  one  of  the  wooiien  mold- 
board  plow,  the  grain  cradle,  the  harvest  or  hand  sickle,  the  flail 
of  sixty  years  ago  ;  or  the  ox-cart  and  old  lumbering  stage  coach 
compared  with  the  more  modern  inventions  in  all  these  industries 
and  modes  of  travel. 

The  text-books  of  that  period  like  these  other  ancient  fixtures, 
should  be  relegated  to  the  shades  of  antiquity,  and  the  shelves  of 
the  antiquarian  to  be  exhibited  only  on  set  occasions,  as  relicts  of 
a  bygone  age.  Indeed  this  has  been  done  in  a  few  instances  of 
the  most  marked  incongruity,  as  in  the  title  page  of  the  New 
England  Primer  as  it  is  reproduced  in  "  Henry  Barnard's  Kinder- 
garten and  Child  Culture."  This  is  followed  by  the  English 
sdphabet  —  "  Letters  great  and  small,  vowels  and  consonants,  ital- 
ics and  double  lettei*s.    Then  come  the  a  b  abs,  b  a  bas,  etc.,  in 
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which  the  following  meaningless  syllables  or  words  (?)  are  found, 
viz.,  aj,  ej,  ij,  oj,  uj,  and  then  reverse  as  ja,  je,  ji,  jo,  ju,  and  so  with 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  making  a  jumble  of  syllables  or 
words  without  meaning  to  the  child  or  to  any  one  else,  for  that 
matter. 

These  are  followed  by  words  of  one,  two,  three  syllables,  as, 
Dam-ni-fy,  Fa-cul-ty,  Gar-de-ner,  E-dy-fy-ing,  E-di-fy-ca-ti-on, 
A-bo-mi-na-ble  and  A-bo-mi-na-ti-on,  E-du-ca-ti-on,  Hu-mi-li-a-ti-on, 
I-ma-gi-na-ti-on,  etc.  Then  comes  reading  lessons  for  beginners, 
like  the  following  — "  Mind  your  book,"  "  Cheat  not  in  your 
play,"  "  Play  not  with  bad  boys,"  etc.  These  are  followed  by  an 
alphabetic  acrostic,  a  few  examples  of  which  are  here  given,  most 
of  them  from  memory. 

In  Adam's  fall  —  we  sinned  all." 

And  ever  since  —  we've  given  offense." 

Heaven  to  find  —  The  Bible  mind." 

The  Cat  doth  play  —  And  after  slay." 

The  Dog  will  bite  — the  thief  at  night." 

The  Eagle's  flight  — is  out  of  sight." 

The  idle  Fool  is  whipped  at  school." 

As  runs  the  OUiss  our  life  doth  pass." 

My  book  and  Heart  —  must  never  part." 

Job  feels  the  rod  — yet  blesses  God." 

Proud  Korah's  troop  —  was  swallowed  up." 

Lot  fled  to  Zoar  —  Saw  fiery  shower  —  On  Sodom  pour." 

Rachel  doth  mourn  —  for  her  first  bom." 

Young  Obadias  —  David,  Josias  —  All  were  pious." 

Zaccheus  he  —  did  climb  the  tree,  our  Lord  to  see." 

Some  of  these  lines  were  paraphrased  by  boys  not  over  "  pious," 
somewhat  as  follows,  not  always  improved  it  will  be  seen.  For 
instance  — 

**  In  Adam's  fall  —  He  split  his  mall  ; 

And  ever  since  —  we've  made  brush  fence." 
"  The  idle  Fool  —  whipped  the  whole  school." 
"  Rachel  doth  mourn  —  for  beans  and  corn." 
^'  Zaccheus  he  — Did  climb  a  tree  —  His  Lord  to  see ; 

His  foot  did  slip — He  caught  a  fall  —  And  did'nt  see  —  him 
after  all." 

This  seeming  impiety  was  provoked  largely  by  the  overwrought 
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tendencies  of  those  times  to  preach  to  children,  and  scold  them  to 
make  them  good :  and  so  this  primer  in  its  day  and  age,  was 
regarded  a  great  improvement  on  the  past,  and  no  doubt  it  was. 
But  who  at  the  present  time  would  think  of  treating  children  to 
such  a  dose  of  learning  as  the  foregoing  ?  These  crudities  have 
been  largely  swept  away.  They  are  used  now  only  as  curios  of  a 
past  age;  and  the  pictures  accompanying  these  lessons  would 
frighten  the  modern  child.  But  instead  of  making  a  ^*  clean 
sweep,"  as  it  were,  of  this  class  of  rubbish,  some  of  these  earlier 
text-books  have  only  undergone  revisions  with  new  names  and 
some  marked  changes,  merely  patch  work,  however,  and  in  some 
cases  made  worse  instead  of  better,  and  chiefly  because  of  the 
patching.  It  is  a  case  of  the  *'  new  cloth  upon  the  old  garment, 
whereby  the  rent  is  made  worse,  because  the  new  agreeth  not  with 
the  old."  And  yet,  many  of  these  books  cling  to  the  market 
chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  of  the  superior  claims  set  up  for  them 
(I  will  not  say  by  whom)  —  claims  of  superiority  largely  because 
of  the  patching  and  repolishing  —  ^^  made  as  good  as  new."  Many 
of  these  books  have  come  out  under  new  names,  and  have  thereby 
escaped  public  condemnation.  But  public  sentiment  is  undergo- 
ing a  radical  change  in  this  regard.  It  is  coming  to  discover  these 
tricks  in  the  trade,  and  is  demanding  something  better  in  the  way 
of  text-books  for  the  present  generation.  Of  this  we  shall  speak 
further  on. 

As  a  general  thing  there  are  too  many  books  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subject.  In  one  series  I  think  I  counted  eight  or  nine  books 
on  arithmetic  including  the  mercantile  and  other  needless  appli- 
cations. In  reading,  etc.,  about  the  same  number.  And  we  talk 
of  "  correlation  "  and  *'  concentration,"  and  "  interest "  and  all 
that  I  How  can  these  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  in  such  a  wilderness  of  books  ?  As  a  rule,  we  weak- 
en interest  as  we  multiply  words,  and  then  it  becomes  dissipation 
instead  of  concentration  of  thought.  The  heat,  the  glow,  the  life, 
the  force  of  science,  and  hence  of  scientific  interest,  reside  near 
its  centre ;  and  the  further  we  go  from  that  centre  the  cooler  we 
become.  Let  the  child,  the  pupil,  the  student  touch  this  glowing 
centre,  and  his  life  and  learning  leap  into  a  living  flame  of  inter- 
est. There  correlation  gathers  all  these  cogent  points  in  the  sci- 
ence of  a  given  subject,  that  we  find  sometimes  scattered  here 
and  there  in  a  dozen  books  into  one  synthetic  whole,  whose  logi- 
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cal  analysis  shall  fire  the  soul  of  the  dullest  student ;  and  yet 
scarcely  an  attempt  has  thus  far  been  made  in  our  text-books  to 
correlate  these  sciences  in  the  same  book  for  the  benefit  of  the 
learner.     But  this  must  be  our  next  move  in  pedagogy. 

Take  the  matter  of  geography  for  instance.  It  is  taught  even 
to  the  present  day  as  a  mere  collection  of  facts  having  little  or  no 
-connection  with  one  another,  and  with  less  scientific  relation  to 
the  great  body  of  correlated  facts  of  its  associated  sciences ;  for 
it  is  not  complete  as  a  study  and  cannot  be  completed  without 
8ome  knowledge  of  botany,  zoology,  geology,  meteorology  and 
mineralogy  on  the  one  hand,  and  history,  civics  and  political  econ- 
omy on  the  other :  and  yet  here  are  nine  books  to  be  ^^done  for" 
by  the  pupil;  so  that  by  the  time  he  has  completed  (?)  the  ninth 
he  has  generally  forgotten  all  about  the  others,  since  little  or  no 
connection  is  established  between  the  correlated  facts. 

Now  all  these  subjects,  or  certain  correlated  parts  of  them,  can 
best  be  treated  in  the  same  general  connection,  and  in  the  same 
book  without  any  more  discrepancy  than  we  find  in  the  parts  of  . 
an  ordinary  arithmetic.  We  never  think  of  making  one  book  for 
whole  numbers  and  another  for  fractions ;  one  for  percentage  and 
another  for  square  root,  since  these  are  but  necessary  parts  of  the 
main  subject :  yet  they  are  not  more  intimately  related  than  the 
sciences  just  named  that  cluster  about  geography  as  a  central  sci- 
ence of  this  group.  Indeed  so  dependent  are  these  subjects  upon 
one  another  that  one  cannot,  be  logically  treated  in  a  text-book 
without  the  other  and  all  the  others.  They  then  form  a  complete 
body  of  knowledge  that  has  some  coherency  about  it ;  and  which 
when  learned  is  of  some  practical  use  to  the  pupil. 

And  so  helpful  will  these  several  parts  of  this  same  general  sub- 
ject become  to  one  another,  that  a  respectable  knowledge  of  all  of 
them  can  be  acquired  in  about  the  same  time  usually  allotted  to 
one,  and  with  far  less  perplexity  and  drudgery.  The  reason  is, 
because  in  this  case,  we  do  not  separate  and  destroy  the  beautiful 
coherency  of  thought.  We  obey  one  of  the  natural  laws  of  mind 
growth^  which  means  everything  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
But  alas,  alas  !  in  our  assumed  helpfulness  to  the  pupil,  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  his  books  in  order  to  make  his  studies  ea«y, 
we  have  separated  that  which  God  has  joined  together  and  weak- 
ened it  accordingly. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  many  of  the  economic  evils 
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into  which  the  extravagance  of  the  19th  century  has  plunged  us 
to  some  of  these  causes,  such  as  the  accumulation  of  the  enormous 
private  fortunes  along  side  of  the  most  abject  poverty,  of  men  of 
equal  merit,  mentally  and  morally,  the  most  brilliant  scholarship 
beside  the  densest  ignorance,  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
statesmanship  opposed  by  the  most  debasing  selfishness  and  greed 
for  gain,  the  unblushing  hypocrisy  with  its  millions  for  churches 
and  charity  (?)  wrung  from  the  hard  labor  of  the  toilers  in  mines, 
in  factories  and  on  farms,  the  palatial  dwelling  place  of  the  rich 
beside  the  hut  of  pinching  poverty,  the  magnificent  church  edifice 
overlooking  the  slums  and  abodes  of  sin  and  wretchedness  unre- 
lieved, the  overcrowded  city  schools  and  the  depleted  and  starv- 
ing rural  districts  —  these  and  a  thousand  other  ills  may  be  traced 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  disjointed  condition  into  which  our 
mistakes  in  economic  devices  have  driven  us ;  and  these,  again, 
find  their  origin  in  our  school  economy,  in  our  lack  of  lessons  on 
living,  right  living,  honest  living,  pure  unselfish  living  which 
must  be  taught  in  our  correlated  daily  lessons  with  even  more 
:assiduity  than  we  now  teach  the  ways  of  money  making.  This 
is  a  correlation  that  will  redeem  the  whole  curricula  of  the  avail- 
able truths  of  science.  The  infusion  of  true,  earnest,  honest, 
patriotic  piety  into  the  lump  of  human'  knowledge  will  leaven  it 
and  season  it  and  fit  it  for  the  highest  uses.  This  correlation  will 
make  every  other  desirable  one  possible  :  without  it  true  correla- 
tion is  impossible. 

Our  text-books  have  failed  hitherto  in  this  higher  purpose  and 
possibility  of  correlation.  We  must  come  to  the  rescue  and  do  it 
ior  them.  It  is  possible ;  for  God  never  intended  this  disjointed 
•condition  of  affairs.  He  never  intended  that  the  fairest  purposes 
of  education  and  the  fairest  prospects  of  earth  should  be  defeated. 
There  is  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  that  assail  us ;  but  we  must 
search  it  out  for  ourselves,  for  in  the  search  lies  the  remedy  itself. 
And  I  believe  we  are  approaching  it,  in  a  rather  roundabout  way, 
to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  approaching  it.  The  keen  insight  of 
our  leading  scholars  and  teachers  into  the  correlated  studies,  into 
the  unity  and  purpose  of  knowledge  even  the  purification  of  the 
muddled  and  doughty  courses  of  study  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  is 
clearing  up  this  matter. 

Science  is  not  a  mere  conglomeration  of  isolated  facts  however 
clearly  stated.    It  is  a  logical  correlation  of  truths  bearing  upon 
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the  affairs  of  human  life.  It  is  the  nexus  of  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  the  highway  from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown  ; 
and  they  who  would  travel  thereon  must  be  purged  from  ^'  dead 
works,''  and  the  grossness  of  material  selfishness.  If  they  would 
know  these  exalted  heights  of  excellence  they  must  pay  Q-oJC^ 
price  for  it* 

Now  for  these  nine  or  ten  books  in  the  study  of  geography  and 
its  correlated  branches,  (for  astronomy  might  be  counted  in,) 
three  only  should  exist  as  text-books,  and  these  should  differ  only 
in  respect  to  the  grade  of  pupil :  and  the  firet  one  of  these  shndd  he 
made  by  the  pupil  himself  ''  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of 
it."  I  know  whereof  I  am  speaking,  and  I  have  no  time  to  smooth 
it  down. 

I  wish  I  could  live  to  see  just  such  a  text-book,  its  several  parts 
correlated  and  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  pupil,  both  as  to  grade 
and  scientific  exactness  —  perhaps  I  may.  It  would  be  the  ideal 
text-book  for  the  coming  period.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  not 
delay  its  coming  long,  for  my  ^^  three  score  years  and  ten  "  have 
passed,  and  I  am  living  on  borrowed  ^'  strength." 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the  study  of  all  the  sciences, 
both  physical  and  metaphysical  is  conducted  on  quite  a  different 
plan  from  that  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  still  comparatively  few 
changes  have  as  yet  been  made  in  the  real  make-up  of  the  text- 
books themselves.  The  teachers  have  really  outgrown  many  of 
the  text-books,  for  while  the  latter  cling  to  many  of  the  old  forma 
and  general  arrangement  of  matter,  having  little  or  no  true  corre- 
lation of  facts  that  are  common  to  the  so-called  different  sciences, 
the  former  have  stepped  out  beyond  the  text-book  boundary,  and 
have  undertaken  to  legislate  on  this  point  in  an  independent  way. 

The  results  have  justified  the  venture.  They  have  broken  into 
and  broken  up,  in  large  measure,  the  foolish  fashion  of  printed 
questions  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  for  the 
benefit  (?)  of  the  teachers,  whereby  both  teacher  and  pupil  were 
saved  the  trouble  of  thinking,  both  in  study  and  recitation ;  for 
while  the  teacher  would  be  reading  the  question  from  the  book, 
the  pupil  would  generally  take  a  peep  at  the  answer  —  a  liberty 
fully  justified  by  the  example  of  the  teacher.  And  an  examina- 
tion of  these  'text-books  after  a  few  months'  use  would  disclose 
this  fact,  that  every  question  has  its  appropriate  (?)  answer 
marked  off  in  the  text,  to  be  memorized  and  said  in  recitation  by 
the  pupil. 
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This  practice  has  been  generally  abandoned ;  yet  the  results  of 
long  usage  cling  to  many  of  us  in  one  way  and  another ;  and  the 
school  work  of  to-day  is  more*or  less  hampered  and  paralyzed  by 
this  ancient  habit  of  dependence  upon  text-books  for  answers. 
Neither  question  nor  answer  should  ever  appear  on  the  printed 
page  of  the  book.  The  only  appropriate  places  for  these  are  in 
the  minds  of  the  teacher  and  pupil.  Of  course  this  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  proper  and  necessary  use  of  written  and  printed  ques- 
tions and  answers  in  recitations  and  examinations  either  public  or 
private.  Thei*e  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  abuse  and  the 
proper  use,  even  of  a  good  thing. 

^Concluded  next  month.^ 


WOMEN'S  EDUCATION  IN  SPAIN. 

FAXNT  HALE  GARDINER,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

IF  I  could  transport  the  reader  to  Madrid  and  constitute  myself 
his  guide  I  would  lead  him  away  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
(the  heart  of  the  town),  through  the  Plaza  Mayor  with  its  remind- 
ers of  aut(hdarfe  and  bull-fight,  down  the  street  of  Toledo,  narrow 
and  maloderous  but  picturesque,  until  we  reached  a  doorway 
which  would  surely  attract  his  attention.  The  low  arch  is  pointed 
but  midway  its  height  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  horse-shoe 
curve.  Above  it  are  three  statues  on  a  line  and  a  grated  window 
over  the  middle  one,  all  enclosed  within  a  rectangular  moulding 
elaborately  carved.  This  doorway  admits  us  to  a  hospital,  estab- 
lished here  in  1507.  The  architect  was  a  Moor,  perhaps  one  of 
those  who  accepted  Christian  baptism  as  a  conaition  of  royal 
clemency ;  here  he  has  left  one  of  the  few  examples  in  Madrid  of 
the  style  that  prevailed  after  the  expulsion  of  his  race  and  pre- 
ceded the  Renaissance,  that  blending  of  the  traditional  Arabic 
lines  with  the  freedom  and  the  symbolism  of  the  new  faith. 

In  the  hospital  chapel  are  the  tombs  of  the  founders,  Franciso 
Ramirez,  a  mighty  captain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  his 
wife,  Beatriz  Cjralindo,  whose  name  is  inseparable  from  the  history 
of  the  great  queen  whom  she  served  as  friend,  attendant  and 
instructress  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Although  the  knight  who  sleeps 
here  is  worthy  of  honor  and  remembrance,  yet  it  is  his  lady's  name 
which  has  survived  more  familiarly,  as  in  the  popular  designation 
of  this  institution  which  bears,  not  her  title  or  family  name  but 
the  significant  nickname  by  which  she  was  always  known :  it  is 
the  Hospital  of  La  Latina,  the,  Latin  lady. 

Queen  Isabella,  the  most  prominent  figure  and  the  most  notable 
woman  in  Spanish  history,  became  proficient  in  Latin,  and  in  turn 
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took  pains  that  her  children  should  be  uncommonly  well  edu- 
cated. That  her  example  was  not  lost  upon  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  we  infer  from  the  record  of  a  Latin  grammar  dedicated  ta 
them  by  Dr.  Lebrija  of  the  University  of  Alcali,  who  prepared 
his  own  daughter  to  be  able  to  lead  his  classes  at  times.  Isabel- 
la's character  and  accomplishments  are  too  well  known  to  need 
comment,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  in  her  time  we  have  the  first 
well  authenticated  record  of  the  learned  woman  in  Spain.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  mention  subsequently  of  women  as  poets,, 
authors  and  scholars  ;  a  list  of  thirty  or  forty  such  has  been  sent 
me  by  Seflora  de  Riailo  of  Madrid,  who  has  collected  much  data, 
on  female  education  in  Spain,  but  so  few  of  them  made  any 
impression  on  their  times  or  their  sex  that  it  would  be  pure  ped* 
antry  to  recount  them.  "  Most  of  them,"  writes  Sefiora  de  Riafio^ 
"belonged  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  a  few  only  to  the 
middle,  none  to  the  lower,  therefore,  no  plausible  conjecture  can 
be  formed  as  to  the  state  of  women's  education  then  in  Spain. 
As  to  the  influence  on  national  habits  and  manners  caused  by  the 
long  protracted  Mohametan  dominion,  it  was,  and  still  is,  so  per- 
ceptible in  most  parts  of  the  peninsula,  especially  in  the  south, 
that  travelers  have  not  failed  to  call  attention  to  it." 

The  cloistered  nun  as  often  made  her  mark  as  her  hardly  less 
sequestered  sisters,  and  I  need  only  mention  St.  Teresa  de  Avila, 
whose  Autobiography  and  Way  of  Perfection  are  to  this  day  stand- 
ard publications  of  the  Catholic  church  in  all  lands.  At  the  time 
of  her  canonization  in  1622,  the  poet  Lope  de  Vega  kindled  his 
own  reputation  by  his  contributions  to  her  homage,  and  perhaps 
Teresa's  blessing  descended  through  him  upon  his  daughter  Mar- 
cella,  who  wrote  hymns  and  songs  of  no  mean  quality  in  her  cell 
at  the  Trinitarian  Convent  in  Mivdrid. 

The  accession  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  Spanish  throne  in  170O 
changed  the  color  of  thought  and  custom  to  some  extent,  and 
Seflora  Ria£Lo  says  that  "  the  higher  classes  have  ever  since  done 
their  best  to  imitate  French  ways  and  manners;  yet  as  regards 
education  and  instruction,  Spain  is  perhaps  the  country  of  Europe 
where  women  have  found  and  still  find  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  cultivating  their  mind." 

The  chief  obstacle,  however,  seems  to  have  been  public  opinioriy 
which,  having  been  moulded  by  the  prevailing  Moorish  influences 
has  very  slowly  outgrown  these,  even  when  met  by  counteracting 
French  ideas  of  liberty  and  progress.  And  the  strength  of  public 
opinion  on  this  matter  is  by  no  means  centred  in  the  men,  for,  as 
another  modern  Spanish  woman,  Seflora  de  Arenal,  has  said,. 
"  Women  born  in  ignorance  are  apt  to  censure  those  of  their  own 
sex  who  strive  after  knowledge ;  they  turn  their  back  on  educated 
women  and  think  to  see  only  danger  in  feminine  learning."  Yet 
in  Spain,  as  in  all  countries,  there  has  always  existed  an  under- 
current of  desire  among  women  for  knowledge,  and  many  have 
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sought  degrees  at  the  universities,  there  being  no  law  against  it 
bat  puhlic  opinion^  one  even  following  the  courses  at  Salamanca 
disguised  in  man's  attire.  At  last  we  hear  of  the  royal  approval 
and  a  flattering  reception  being  accorded  in  1784  to  a  young  lady 
of  seventeen  who  presented  herself  before  the  faculties  of  lan- 
uages,  arts  and  philosophy  at  Alcala  and  received  a  doctor's 
egree.  Her  thesis :  ^^  Whether  a  learned  and  virtuous  woman 
may  teach  sacred  and  profane  sciences  in  the  universities,"  sus- 
tained in  the  affirmative,  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  a 
silver  medal  was  struck  in  her  honor.  This  learned  young  lady 
became  the  Marquesa  de  Guadalcazar,  and  died  when  but  thirty- 
three  years  of  age.  Charles  III.,  who  allowed  the  honors  bestowed 
on  her,  was  the  most  progressive  king  that  Spain  had  seen  for 
many  years.  He  endeavored  to  improve  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  both  sexes,  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  succeeding 
wars  and  financial  difficulties. 

The  exile  of  many  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  intelligent 
families  of  Spain  for  political  reasons  proved  in  the  end  a  bless- 
ing to  the  country  by  their  subsequent  importation  of  the  more 
advanced  ideas  prevailing  beyond  the  Pyrennees.  The  adoption 
of  new  educational  methods  and  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel 
and  others  has  since  then  been  gradual  but  steady ;  the  schools 
afforded  by  the  state  since  1868  are  free  and  the  sexes  are  to  some 
extent  co-educated.  The  program  at  the  present  time  reads  well 
and  the  intention  is  doubtless  g^enerous  and  sincere,  but  there  is 
always  much  complaint  of  inadequacy  of  funds  and  equipment  as 
well  as  of  the  insufficient  training  of  the  teachers.  The  first 
national  pedagogic  congress  was  held  in  Madrid  in  1882 ;  it  was 
opened  by  Alionse  XII.  (who  had  learned  many  things  during 
his  own  exile  at  Vienna,  Paris  and  London  !),  and  it  was  elo- 
quently addressed  by  Castelar  and  many  other  eminent  men. 
Eloquence,  however,  is  not  as  useful  on  such  occasions  as  a  prac- 
tical grasp  of  modern  ideas  and  demands,  the  lack  of  which  left 
much  to  be  desired.  The  second  pedagogic  congress  was  held 
ten  years  later^  during  the  Columbian  celebrations  of  1892.  The 
enthusiasm  then  aroused  by  the  discussion  of  new  methods  was 
somewhat  checked  by  a  sad  cry  of  destitution  from  provincial 
schools  (amounting  even  to  a  riot  of  starving  teachers  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Malaga).  A  curious  incident  at  this  congress  was  a 
defense  of  woman's  ignorance  by  a  woman^  who  contended  that 
her  sex  was  incapable  of  intellectual  development  and  public  use- 
fulness! Her  very  eloquence  provoked  the  famous  novelist^ 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  to  the  remark  that  the  speaker  herself  was 
the  best  refutation  of  her  own  argument. 

The  advocate  of  female  ignorance  has  spoken  too  late,  however^ 
for  a  law  of  1887  provides  an  elementary  school  for  girls  in  every 
Ullage  of  five  hundred  or  more  inhabitants,  while  the  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Women,  organized  as  long  ago  as  1870  by 
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Don  Fernando  de  Castro,  rector  of  the  University  of  Madrid,  pro- 
vides the  higher  advantages  in  the  Normal  school  whose  lectures 
are  well  attended.  Sefiora  de  Riailo  generously  adds  that  ^^  the 
toleration  of  Lutheranism,  Calvinism  and  other  creeds  has  had 
the  effect  of  considerably  improving  the  education  of  both  boys 
and  girls  throughout  the  peninsula,  since  a  number  of  schools  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  have  been  established,"  and  she 
makes  mention  of  that  endowed  by  Mr.  Richard  Scholtz,  at  Mala- 

S.,  and  those  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fliedner  and  the  German 
issions,  to  which  must  be  added  the  name  of  the  International 
College  for  Girls  at  San  Sebastian,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.*  The 
success  of  the  noble  and  devoted  directress  of  this  last  in  securing 
recognition  for  her  pupils  by  the  University  of  Madrid  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Nation,  Sept.  5,  1895,  which  says :  '^  Thanks  to  the 
practical  efforts  of  some  American  educators  *  *  *  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid  has  fallen  into  line  (?)  with  the  general  move- 
ment for  the  higher  education  of  women.  Two  graduates  of 
this  Spanish- American  school  for  girls,  having  taken  their  B.  A. 
degree  at  the  Government  Institute  at  San  Sebastian,  continued 
their  studies  in  the  Madrid  University  course  in  philosophy  and 
fine  arts  for  their  M.  A.  degree.  *  *  *  In  every  examination 
the  young  women  received  sobreacdiente  and  passed  gloriosamente. 
A  detail  of  this  latest  episode  in  educational  history  shows  that 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  is  not  dead  in  modern  Spain.  The  Uni- 
versity has  a  thousand  students,  some  of  whose  number  have  testi- 
fied their  approbation  of  their  new  fellows  by  making  a  pathway 
of  their  caps  before  the  girls  and  chanting  the  Royal  March  in 
line  on  the  staircase  of  the  University. '  The  writer  for  the 
Nation  probably  did  not  know  of  the  very  different  reception 
which  these  young  women  met  with  on  Oct.  1,  1892,  so  graphi- 
cally described  by  Mrs.  Gulick,  in  Education  for  June,  1893. 

There  are  three  modes  of  instruction  by  which  women  may 
prepare  for  university  degrees  in  Spain,  domestical  privada  ana 
ofieial  (meaning,  respectively,  by  tutors  at  home,  by  attendance 
at  a  private  school  recognized  by  the  university,  and  at  a  provin- 
cial institute  associated  to  it.)  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  women's 
attending  lectures  at  the  universities  with  men,'  if  provided  with  an 
official  matriculation,  but  women  have  not  largely  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege  although  the  number  who  did  so  in  the 
years  between  1870-80  is  recorded  as  one  hundred  and  seventeen. 

The  mode  of  examination  and  conferring  degrees  has  been 
described  to  me  by  a  young  man  who  attended  the  University  of 
Alcala-Madrid.  At  the  annual  ^*  commencement "  in  June,  both 
male  and  female  students  present  themselves  before  the  tribunal 
and  are  examined  orally  and  in  public.  If  they  have  pursued 
their  studies  outside,  one  of  their  own  teachers  may  be  present 
and  sits  by  courtesy  with  the  tribunal. 

*  Chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusettf . 
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Each  branch  or  faculty  is  supposed  to  publish  its  program  of 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  lectures  for  the  year.  A  number  of  balls 
•equal  to  the  number  of  lectures  (each  ball  numbered)  is  put  into 
a  bag,  each  student  in  turn  draws  out  three  balls  and  is  examined 
on  the  three  corresponding  lectures  and  upon  such  other  points 
in  the  program  as  the  tribunal  may  propose.  Judgment  is 
declared  by  marks  called  tuspenso^  aprohado^  bueno^  notable  and 
■sobresaliente.  Those  who  get  siispenso  may  have  a  re-examination 
in  September ;  those  who  receive  sobresaliente  may  compete  for  a 
prize  which  is  offered  to  every  class  of  fifty  or  more  (and  the 
classes  at  Madrid  never  number  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
official  students). 

The  prize  competition  is  arranged  thus :  About  ten  lectures 
are  selected  from  the  program  and  balls  with  corresponding  num- 
bers are  placed  in  a  bag.  An  outsider  is  requested  to  draw  out 
one  of  these  balls  and  upon  the  subject  thus  selected  the  com- 
petitors proceed  to  write  a  thesis,  each  being  meanwhile  locked 
up  in  a  cell  of  the  old  monastic  building  occupied  by  the  uni- 
versity since  its  removal  to  Madrid  from  Alcala  in  1837.  Upon 
his  release  he  files  the  result  of  his  travails  with  the  secretary  of 
the  tribunal.  The  young  man  who  furnished  these  details  won 
seven  prizes  between  1880-83,  a  statement  which  I  make,  at  the 
risk  of  offending  his  modesty,  only  to  add  that  his  most  formida- 
ble rival  was  a  young  woman,  Sefiorita  Doila  Pilar  Martinez  v  Gil 
(her  name  deserves  record  ! ),  who  also  won  seven  prizes  and  was 
graduated  in  1884. 

The  degree  of  B.  A.  is  necessary  in  preparing  for  all  profes- 
sions except  engineering.  There  is  no  M.  A.,  the  second  degree 
being  called  in  Spain,  licenciado ;  the  third  and  last  degree  is 
doctor^  whose  only  real  privilege  is  that  of  enabling  the  possessor 
to  occupy  a  chair  in  the  University,  provided  he  wins  it  by  com- 
petitive examination.  Five  years  are  necessary  fafter  the  B.  A.) 
for  a  licenciado  in  law  or  medicine,  with  an  additional  year  for  the 
doctorate. 

Our  age  is  one  of  great  incentive  and  encouragement  to  the 
love  of  knowledge,  especially  to  women,  and  there  have  been 
several  Spanish  women  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  litera- 
ture and  learning  in  this  century,  in  spite  of  public  opinion,  lack 
of  training  and  native  indolence,  and  of  whom  we  have  more 
ample  information  than  history  has  recorded  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded the  protege^  of  Charles  III.  in  1784.  Nearest  to  her  in 
point  of  time  was  Cecelia  Bohl  de  Faher,  better  known  as  Feman 
Cabellero^  under  which  niom-de-plume  she  wrote  some  of  the  very 
best  Spanish  novels,  portraying  life  in  the  southern  provinces,  the 
nature  and  the  crisp,  sententious  sayings  of  the  people  as  no  one 
€lse  has  done.  These  novels  may  be  voted  ilow^  perhaps,  by  this 
impatient  generation,  but  her  ^^  Clemencia  "  is  a  classic  and  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  die.    The  authoress  was  born  at  Cadiz,  of  a 
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German  father  and  a  Spanish  mother,  in  1797,  but  she  belongs  to 
our  century  and  to  modern  life  since  she  witnessed  all  her  coun- 
try's vicissitudes  for  eighty  years.  She  was  educated  in  Ger- 
many, and,  after  returning  to  Spain,  was  thrice  married,  thereby 
accumulating. a  great  number  of  names  besides  her  maiden  name, 
which  she  always  retained  according  to  Spanish  custom.  Although 
she  used  her  pen  very  early  and  had,  when  a  girl,  submitted  a 
manuscript  to  Washington  Irving,  yet  she  never  published  any- 
thing until  after  her  third  marriage,  indeed,  not  until  after  her 
fiftieth  year  !  Thereafter  she  was  very  industrious,  however,  and 
produced  about  fifty  works,  only  a  few  of  any  considerable  length, 
but  all  very  popular.  In  1860  she  was  selected  as  governess  to* 
the  royal  children,  but  on  the  exile  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her 
family  in  1868  she  retired  to  Seville,  where  she  lived,  quietly 
engaged  in  literary  and  benevolent  work,  until  her  death  in  1877. 

Another  notable  woman  contemporary  with  her,  is  associated 
in  my  memory  with  a  large  and  interesting  picture  which  hangs 
in  the  Senate  at  Madrid.  It  represents  the  young  Queen  IsabeUa. 
in  1855,  surrounded  by  her  court  and  about  to  crown  with  laurel 
the  venerable  white  head  of  the  poet  Quintana.  When  Isabella 
thus  created  Spain's  first  poet-laureate  she  appointed  as  his  eulo- 
gist, Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellanada.  This  lady,  who  was  called 
"  the  most  gifted  lyric  poet  of  her  day,"  was  born  in  Cuba  in  1814 
and  was  the  daughter  of  a  naval  officer.  She  published  her  first 
poems  in  Madrid  in  1840,  producing  later  several  novels  and 
tragedies,  some  of  the  latter  very  successful  and  still  standard  on 
the  Spanish  stage.     She  died  in  1870. 

In  her  day  there  was  another  poetess,  Carolina  Coronado,  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  gifted,  but  if  we  compare  the  chivalrous  praise  of 
Castelar  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  her  own  works,  we  shall 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  sort  of  admiration  evoked  by  her 
beauty  and  her  sex  must  have  disarmed  criticism ;  but  the  deep 
impress  which  she  certainly  made  on  her  generation  may  be  due 
to  her  patriotic  spirit  if  not  to  her  literary  ability.  Martha  Perry 
Lowe  wrote  of  her :  — 

"  The  walls  of  Badajoz  looked  down 
Upon  a  gifted  maid,  who  rose 
Within  that  old  beleaguered  town 
And  startled  Spain  from  her  repose. 


She  poared  a  tide  of  passion  through 

The  sordid  flats  of  life's  dull  sea. 
And,  last,  she  dared  to  speak  unto 

The  nation  that  word  —  Liberty  1 " 

The  poetess  sought  to  embellish  the  environments  of  her  girlr 
hood  in  her  novel  entitled  ''Pa^^efa,"  and  doubtless  even  that 
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barren  and  thinly  peopled  province  (Estremadum,  where  she  was 
born  in  1828)  supplied  the  *'  meadow-rose  "  and  the  "  turtle-dove,"" 
the  "  stars  "  and  the  "  nightingale  "  which  evoked  her  first  tears, 
and  sighs,  verses  and  stories.  But  those  who  lived  in  the  early 
days  01  Isabella's  troubled  reign  were  forcibly  brought  to  consider 
public  questions,  and  Carolina  Coronado  at  fifteen  worked  her 
enthusiasm  into  a  banner  for  the  Liberal  army,  as  in  later  years 
she  expressed  her  inbred  hatred  of  despotism  in  a  strong  poem  on 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  She  married  an  American  attached  to 
the  U.  S.  Legation  in  1861,  and,  although  she  was  honored  by  all 
the  literary  institutions  of  her  country,  her  admirers  say  that 
^'  most  she  loved  the  coronet  of  wife  and  mother  in  her  home." 
The  death  of  a  beloved  daughter  was  a  crushing  blow  to  her,, 
and,  as  Spaniards  frequentlv  do  under  such  circumstances,  she 
closed  her  house  and  left  Madrid  determined  to  seek  exile  and 
oblivion  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  As  late  as  1895  she  was  still 
living  with  one  remaining  daughter  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon,, 
mourning  also  the  loss  of  her  husband,  whose  body  she  kept 
unsepultured  like  her  historic  countrywoman  Joanna,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  She  has  resisted  all  offers  of  homage 
and  sympathy,  and  her  melancholy  is  so  sensitive  that  I  should 
not  mention  her  name  except  before  a  public  unlikely  to  convey 
to  her  the  unwelcome  fact  that  she  is  still  known  and  remem- 
bered. 

Concepcion  Arenal  was  a  woman  of  a  higher  type,  more  practi- 
cal and  progressive,  more  truly  modern  than  those  before 
mentioned.  I  have  already  quoted  a  few  words  from  the  excel- 
lent essay  which  she  contributed  to  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton's  book 
on  "  The  Woman  Question  in  Europe  "  ^1884).  She  was  born 
in  Ferrol,  a  town  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Spain,  in  1820^ 
Her  father,  an  ardent  patriot,  died  in  exile,  and  she  was  educated 
by  her  mother  at  Madrid,  where  she  married  a  journalist  who  was 
proud  to  encourage  her  studious  and  literary  tastes.  Notwith- 
standing this  she  evidently  stood  in  some  dread  of  public  opinion 
for  awhile,  and  assumed  the  name  of  her  ten-year-old  son  when 
she  presented  her  essay  on  ^^Benevolence,  Philanthropy  and 
Charity  "  to  the  Madrid  Academy  in  1860.  It  received  the  prize 
and  her  subterfuge  was  soon  discovered,  after  which  she  wrote 
openly  and  with  authority  on  social  questions,  and  was  esteemed 
even  outside  her  own  country  on  questions  of  penitentiary  sci- 
ence and  kindred  matters.  Her  sympathies  were  with  the  most 
advanced  ideas  and  her  intellectual  powers  ranked  with  the  best 
in  any  land.  I  believe  she  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  work 
with  the  Ladies '  Auxilliary  Board  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair, 
but  she  died  before  that  noble  company  had  ripened  its  plans  or 
achieved  its  glory. 

From  the  same  province,  but  much  younger,  is  Emilia  Pardo 
Bazan,  a  novelist  and  critic  whose  ability  is  acknowledged  in 
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Spain  and  perhaps  even  more  heartily,  in  France,  England  and 
the  Unitea  States.  She  prefixed  to  one  of  her  novels  an  enter- 
taining autobiographical  sketch  which  was  condensed  in  the 
translator's  prerace  to  the  American  edition  of  her  work  on 
^^  i2tM8ia."  She,  like  so  many  of  the  most  progressive  of  her 
•countrymen  and  women,  has  to  thank  a  term  of  political  exile  for 
new  and  broadened  views  of  life  and  literature.  She  became  a 
disciple  and  follower  of  Flaubert,  to  whose  tenets  she  added  the 
idea  that  "  each  country  should  cultivate  its  own  traditions  while 
following  the  modern  methods."  This  has  led  her  to  portray  not 
only  Spanish  life,  but  provincial  life  to  an  extent  which  often 
makes  translation  difficult  if  not  impossible  when  it  is  a  question 
of  preserving  a  flavor  largely  dependent  on  dialect  and  local  cus- 
toms. She  was  the  first  and  perhaps  the  only  woman  ever  invited 
to  address  the  Ateneo  de  Madrid,  a  literary  society  which  includes 
the  foremost  men  of  letters  and  science  in  the  country.  Emilia 
Pardo  Bazan  is  a  countess,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  add  that  there  are 
other  women  of  the  nobility  who,  while  not  exhibiting  her  virility 
of  mind,  practice  or  patronize  (in  an  old-fashioned  sense)  letters 
and  arts.  The  Duchess  of  Alba  published  in  1892  some  rare 
•documents  from  this  archives  of  her  family  relating  to  Columbus 
and  the  New  World ;  while  it  was  to  the  Duchess  of  Medina- 
Coeli  (Denia)  that  the  aged  Zorilla,  Spain's  last  poet-laureate, 
owed  his  pension  and  his  coronation  at  the  Alhambra  in  1889,  and 
many  brilliant  men  met  in  the  %alon9  of  her  palace  at  Madrid,  at 
San  Servando  in  Toledo,  or  at  the  famous  Casa  de  Pilatus  in 
Seville. 

Spain  is  to-day  weighed  down  by  debt  and  war,  and  hindered 
still  by  age-long  traditions,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  nation  is 
progressing  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  nucleus  of  the  women  of  the 
middle  class  who,  in  the  words  of  Concepcion  Arenal,  "  with 
•courage  known  to  God  alone  and  generally  unconscious  of  the 
purpose,  give  cohesion  to  a  social  fabric  that  was  almost  ready  to 
fall."  Perhaps  it  is  woman's  hand  which  in  this  age  is  ^^  clothed 
with  power  to  lift  the  curse,"  and  as  the  French  proverb  has 
it, — 

"  Ce  que  femme  vent,  Dieu  vent." 
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PEDAGOGICAL    INFERENCES  FROM   CHILD- 
STUD  r. 

SUPT.  T.  6.  LOWDEN,  Ph.  D.,  GBSBNYILLB,  PA. 

CHILD-STUDY  is  not  a  fad.  Children  and  child  life  are  inte- 
gral factors  in  God's  plan.  Pity  the  decades  in  the  world's^ 
history  if  ever  they  come  in  which  there  is  a  dearth  of  children. 
Children  bom  henceforth  will  bless  the  patron  saints  of  Peda- 
gogy— Comenius,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel — for  the  noble  work 
uiey  inaugurated.  It  is  marvelous  how  stolidly  stupid  we  have 
been  in  not  catching,  long  ago,  the  inspiration  of  tnese  fathers 
of  much  that  is  good  in  modern  Pedagogy. 

The  (me  thought  in  all  psychological  and  pedagogical  study  is 
the  child.  When  the  physical  and  psychical  natures  of  the  child 
are  understood,  when  child-life  is  duly  appreciated  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child  comprehended,  tlien  will  there  be  little  need 
of  lon^  dissertations  on  Concentration,  Correlation,  Curricula  and 
Coordination  of  Studies.  With  an  intelligent  study  of  child-life, 
much  that  is  unscientific  in  the  old  psychology,  metaphysics  and 
pedagogy  must  give  place  to  the  realistic  and  rational.  The 
times  are  ripe ;  the  signs  are  hopeful  and  we  shall  live  to  see  a 
sweeping  pedagogical  reformation.  Happy  the  child  whose  priv- 
ilege it  shall  be  to  be  educated  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  pedagogy  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  those  who  attempt  to  understand 
child-life  have  been  the  successful  parents  and  teachers.  Here 
lay  Pestalozzi's  power.  He  lived  with  his  pupils,  watched  over 
them  tenderly  night  and  day;  was  father,  mother,  servant  and 
teacher  to  them.  His  heart  beat  with  theirs.  His  life  was  theirs. 
He  realized  that  child-life  to  the  child  is  real  life,  that  a  child  is 
earnest  in  all  that  he  does,  and  often  far  more  so  then  the  adult;, 
that  the  life  of  the  child,  though  mythical,  fantastic  and  absurd  to 
the  unappreciative,  unsympathizing  adult,  means  everything  to 
the  child.  His  benign  look,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  at  once  enlisted 
the  child's  attention,  and  forthwith  created  that  bond  of  sympa- 
thy that  should  exist,  and  which  too  frequently  does  not  exists 
between  teacher  and  child. 

Froebel,  unfortunate  in  the  early  death  of  his  mother,  left  with 
an  ungracious  father,  feeling  keenly  the  lack  of  parental  love,  the 
sympathetic  atmosphere  that,  for  the  child's  sake,  should  envelop 
parent  and  child,  teacher  and  pupil,  was  led  to  the  study  of  child- 
play  that  his  spontaneous  activities  might  be  utilized  for  his 
development. 
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If  Comenius  labored  less  zealously  than  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel 
to  understand  the  child  in  his  playful  activities,  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  mind  acquires  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
then  existing  state  of  school  affairs,  he  was  intent  on  alleviating  the 
cruelties  practiced  in  the  disciplining  of  children,  purifying  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom,  cleansing  them  of  their 
grimy  walls  and  in  rationalizing  methods  of  teaching  language, 
m  his  day  the  one  branch  taught,  that  schooUife  might  be 
■divested  of  its  cheerless  drudgery. 

Christ  comprehended  child  and  adult  life  and  the  attending 
<;ircumstances;  sympathized  with  all  in  whatever  station,  gauged 
His  teacliing  for  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  and  at  once 
•enlisted  their  attention  and  riveted  His  words  to  their  souls  and 
made  all  who  heard  Him  feel  His  simple  earnestness. 

In  Arnold  every  school-boy,  not  only  at  Rugby  but  of  England, 
who  had  heard  of  the  earnest  and  humane  teacher,  felt  tnat  he 
had. a  friend,  because  of  his  magnanimity  of  heart,  earnestness  of 
soul  and  sympathy  of  mind. 

In  Froebel s  ruling  maxim,  "Come,  let  us  live  with  the  chil- 
dren,*' is  found  the  key  to  all  practical  and  rational  child-study. 
But  little  is  gained  for  Pedagogy  by  a  mechanical  study  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  compiling  of  statistics  concerning  them.  It  is  all 
very  interesting  to  know  how  much  the  average  boy  grows  in 
height  in  his  eighth  year,  how  many  pounds  he  gains  in  a  certain 
year,  how  many  inches  of  chest  development  takes  place  in  a  defi- 
nite time,  that  he  breathes  about  eighteen  times  per  minute. 
Possibly  it  is  a  fact  worth  remembering,  if  a  fact,  that  the  major- 
ity of  great  men  have  had  blue  eyes,  and  that  the  historically 
beautiful  women  have  had  auburn  hair.  Though  facts  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  what  do  they  avail  Pedagogy?  Because  most 
great  men  have  had  blue  eyes,  shall  the  brown-eyed,  black-eyed, 
gray-eyed,  receive  no  attention  from  the  teacher  since  in  these 
categories  reside  mediocrity  and  dullardism,  or  as  the  blue-eyed 
are  the  historically  bright,  shall  she  conclude  that  they  have  little 
need  of  her  assistance,  while  the  other  eye-colored  pupils  alone 
require  her  tuition? 

Much  of  the  child-study  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  a  mere 
gathering  of  statistics.  The  child  has  been  studied  "/row  afar^ 
Considerable  of  the  information  gathered  is  meaningless,  having 
been  collected,  as  it  were,  from  the  mechanical  life  of  the  child, 
and  well  may  the  cry  be  raised,  with  reference  to  such  child-study, 
that  it  is  a  fad  and  like  many  other  recent  educational  crazes,  will 
run  its  course. 

Wherein  has  the  study  of  child-life  benefited  Pedagogy? 
Truly  it  has  assisted  the  kindergarten  to  a  firm  footing  and  is 
<2reating  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  between  child  and  adult  life ; 
but  much  it  promised  has  not  been  realized,  partly  because  in  much 
of  the  so-called  child-study  the  child  has  been  looked  upon  or 
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observed  as  a  machine.  The  child  is  a  living  entity;  his  life  is 
real,  and  though  the  measured  heart  beats  of  the  child  can  be 
heard,  as  can  the  rythmic  strokes  of  the  piston  in  the  engine 
room,  the  facts  relevant  for  a  better  Pedagogy  lie  in  the  child's 
psychic  life  and  in  the  physics  of  his  mechanism,  which  has  a 
•direct  bearing  on  his  mental  and  physical  development. 

Perez's  method  of  studying  children,  having  them  brought 
before  him  and  placed  upon  a  table  or  chair  for  half  an  hour's 
observation,  has  but  little  in  it  to  be  comn^ended.  The  child  is 
not  a  stone.  A  dog  is  not  himself  when  brought  before  strangers 
or  scrutinized  under  new  conditions.  Then  how  must  it  be  with 
the  sensitive  child,  who  is  aware  of  the  new  order  of  afiEairs  and 
is  no  longer  himself  ?  Such  a  study  of  child-life  is  like  unto  ask- 
ing a  man  if  he  sustains  a  good  character.  There  is  one  royal 
way  of  ascertaining  just  what  a  man  is  and  that  by  carefully 
observing  his  daily  walk  and  behavior,  he  in  the  meantime  uncon- 
scious of  your  very  consciousness  of  his  acts  and  bearing.  Then, 
too,  by  the  ^*  snap-shot-sittings  "  method  of  child-study,  children 
are  frequently  trained, —  taught  "to  show  of,"  to  say  and  do 
things  parrot-like.  Facts  thus  artificially  obtained  are  of  no 
Talue  to  Pedagogy  and  Psychology.  What  the  student  of  child- 
life  should  see  and  be  able  to  interpret,  are  the  child's  own,  spon- 
taneous acts  from  day  to  day,  month  to  month,  year  after  year. 
He  is  the  successful  student  of  child-nature,  the  real  teacher,  who 
-can,  at  the  same  time,  be  man  and  boy,  father  and  child,  teacher 
and  pupiL     Thus  was  Pestalozzi  at  Stanz  with  his  eighty  waifs. 

The  one  absorbing  question  of  Pedagogy  is.  How  does  the  child 
develop  ?  Thistproolem  of  all  pedagogical  problems  has  not  been 
answered  and  only  can  be  by  the  diligent  study  of  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  activities  of  the  child.  The  child  must  be 
known.  Only  those  like  Pestalozzi  who  live  with  their  children 
<^n  know  them.  The  average  teacher  knows  but  little  of  the 
individuality  of  her  pupils.  Indeed  she  is  not  in  position  to 
understand  all  of  child-life.  To  know  a  child  his  daily  life  must 
be  observed;  to  understand  him  he  must  be  seen  at  play,  at 
meals,  at  sleep  and  at  study ;  to  educate  him  properly,  his  individ- 
uality, in  a  measure,  must  be  respected.  What  is  needed  in  the 
graded  schools  is  less  daily,  mechanical  routine  on  the  part  of 
pupils  and  teachers.  Teachers  are  often  incompetent  or  too 
timid  to  teach  vitally  the  cut  and  dried  abstract  stuff  handed 
down  to  them  to  cram  into  the  little  automatons  by  their  often 
more  incompetent  superior,  whose  sole  thought  is  system  and 
daily,  definite  grind  that  he,  at  the  end  of  each  week  or 
month,  may  quickly  estimate,  with  pencil,  the  exact  amount 
ground  out.  The  question  is  often  asked.  Why  it  is  that  the 
graded  school  with  a  history  of  sixty  years  and  superior  physical 
equipment  lacks  the  vitalizing  and  energizing  elements  that  the 
rural  school  possesses.     Does   not  the   question   find  a  partial 
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answer  in  this,  that  in  the  ungraded  school  the  child  is  allowed 
largely  to  do  his  work  in  his  own  way  ?  Is  there  not  a  develop- 
ing element  in  the  child's  solving  his  problems  ^^  shot-gun  fash- 
ion," though  it  be,  and  likewise  firing  them  upon  the  blackboard, 
following  no  formula  or  stereotyped  plan  ?  Is  this  not  the  child's 
own  work?  Is  not  his  own  work  in  his  own  way  a  means  to  hia 
development?  In  many  city  schools  much  is  form  and  formula 
and  little  opportunity  for  spontaneity.  *^I  can't  accept  your 
solution,  John,  I  see  that  it  is  right,  but  it  is  not  as  I  want  it  nor 
as  the  principal  has  outlined  that  it  shall  be  solved.  You  have 
forgotten  the  formula  I  gave  the  class  yesterday,  bv  which  these 
proolems  are  to  be  solved.  Do  your  work  as  Mary  has  done  hers^ 
according  to  the  given  form.  AH  that  you  need  to  do  is  to  sub- 
stitute in  the  formula."  It  is  the  lack  of  this  blind  system  and 
multifarious  devices  that  gives  life  and  purpose  to  the  country 
boy's  study  that  the  city  child  does  not  have  and  affords  the 
former  the  opportunity  for  his  development.  The  absence  of 
formula  and  form,  system  and  device  gives  him  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  dig  for  himself. 

If  no  two  leaves  on  the  oak  are  mechanically  alike,  much  less 
microscopically,  how  much  more  varied  must  be  the  highest  and 
most  complex  of  God's  earthly  creatures,  the  children  of  men. 
Notwithstanding  that  children  of  the  same  parentage  are  differ- 
ent, and  though  the  individuality  of  the  child  must  be  respected 
by  parent  and  teacher  for  the  highest  development  of  which  he  is 
capable,  yet  the  careful,  intelligent  study  of  child-life  by  those 
who  are  intimately  associated  with  children  must  sooner  or  later 
establish  a  pedagogy,  which  based  on  the  psy^ology  of  child 
development,  must  be  natural  and  rational. 

Primary  teachers  unacquainted  with  the  development  in  the 
first  six  years  of  the  child  are  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  child-life  and 
to  understand  many  of  its  stadia.  The  child's  development 
begins  at  birth ;  nay,  before,  and  by  the  time  he  has  reached  the 
school-age  many  phases  of  his  life  have  been  passed,  that  the 
teacher  has  not  seen,  and  is  therefore  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his- 
life  in  its  varied  activities.  To  intelligent  and  painstaking  parenta 
and  kindergartners  must  we  look  for  the  facts  in  infantine  life, 
which  must  authentically  guide  the  practical  psychologist  in  his 
inferences  of  pedagogical  law. 

The  writer  nas  carefully  observed  the  development  of  four  chil- 
dren from  the  earliest  days  of  their  life  to  the  present  time,  their 
ages  now  being  six  and  one  half,  and  five  years,  thirty-nine  and 
nineteen  months ;  and  though  these  children  differ  in  sex,  phys- 
ique and  mental  constitution,  it  has  been  clearly  seen,  that,  in 
general,  all  have  developed  thus  far,  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally  in  accordance  with  certain  definite  laws.  The  laws  of 
development  as  seen  in  them  have  been  verified  by  the  study  of 
neighboring  children,  pupils  at  school,  and  the  writings  of  those 
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interested  in  child  activity  with  a  view  to  a  more  rational 
pedagogy.  The  study  of  child-life  has  made  the  writer  a  better 
father,  a  kinder  teacher,  a  more  enlightened  instructor ;  has  clari- 
fied his  psychology  and  not  a  few  heretofore  obscure  problems  in 
metaphysics. 

In  this  short  treatise,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  a 
mere  summary  of  accumulated  facts  in  the  first  six  years  of  child- 
life,  to  a  few  pedagogical  inferences  therefrom  and  to  brief  expo- 
sitions of  them. 

The  development  in  the  child  is  not  unlike  the  growth  in  plant 
life.  The  kernel  of  corn  is  planted.  Its  growth,  development 
and  fruitage  depends  upon  the  parent  stock  environment,  as  soil, 
moisture,  light  and  sunshine  and  cultivation.  If  the  kernel  be 
weak,  then  its  planting  requires  the  greater  care ;  if  the  soil  be 
poor,  then  its  cultivation  necessitates  the  greater  attention. 
Whether  the  new  ear  of  corn  will  be  inferior  or  superior  to  its 
parent,  depends  upon  the  plant*s  environment  and  cultivation. 
Whatever  the  environment  and  cultivation,  there  will  be  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  parent  ear.  New  varieties  are  only 
obtained  through  long  and  careful  cultivation.  Though  an  apple 
and  peach  tree  be  planted  in  the  same  locality,  and  each  receive 
the  same  attention,  as  enriching  and  stirring  the  soil  and  pruning, 
and  though  the  fibrillse  of  the  rootlets  of  the  trees  intertwine  each 
other  and  the  innumerable  spongioles  lying  side  by  side  appar- 
ently drink  in  the  same  food  from  the  soil,  yet  the  one  tree  will 
bear  apples,  the  other  peaches.  In  no  instance  will  the  fruit  be 
an  apple-peach. 

Happy  should  be  the  child  who  comes  into  the  world  with  a 
good  capital  of  body  and  brains.  He  will  always  have  the 
Idvantage  over  his  \eL  favored  brother.  Environment  and  culti- 
vation  are  much,  but  a  fine  supply  of  mental  and  physical  force 
to  the  child  means  more.     Though  transplanting  the  scrubby 

Elant  into  a  good  soil  and  carefully  attending  it,  will  do  much  to 
ring  it  toward  perfection,  yet  the  highest  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  plant  and  animal  life  depends  upon  the  three-fold  fac- 
tors:—  parentage,  environment  and  cultivation. 

It  is  absurd  to  expect  fifty  girls  and  boys  in  one  school-room  to 
do  exactly  the  same  work  and  make  equal  progress.  Well  nigh 
perfect  must  be  the  school  system  that  can  dole  out  its  mental 
pabula  in  quantity  and  quality  at  the  proper  time  to  suit  the 
varied  wants  of  the  many  different  intellectual  stomachs.  She  is 
a  teacher  who  can  sharply  discriminate  between  John's  and  Harry's 
make-up  and  knows  the  real  needs  for  the  highest  development  to 
which  each  may  attain.  Children  are  not  oorn  with  the  same 
capacities.  How  can  they  be  ?  Are  all  trees  alike  ?  Do  they 
bear  the  same  fruit?  Are  all  parents  alike  ?  Can  their  offspring 
be  alike  in  capacity  ?  If  the  color  of  the  eye,  the  hair,  the  linea- 
ments of  the  face,  the  mole  on  a  particular  part  of  the  body  be 
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transmitted,  then  how  much  more  readily  must  be  the  mental  and 
moral  framework  of  the  parent ! 

The  difference  of  temperament  and  capacity  in  children  is  dis- 
cernible in  their  early  months  and  this  difference  is  ever  widening 
during  life.  Though  the  teacher  cannot  create  brains  for  the 
child,  she  is  in  position  to  do  much  for  him  wherein  Nature  has 
failed. 

Children  from  lowly  parentage,  from  alley,  hut  and  hovel  are 
the  ones  that  need  the  cheerful  environment  of  beautiful  school- 
grounds,  pleasant  school-rooms  and  the  sympathetic,  all-souled 
teachers  who  are  able  to  stimulate,  lift  up  and  direct.  Here  lie 
the  fields  that  in  these  times  need  the  cultivation ;  here  the  rich 
harvest  for  the  public  schools.  The  mission  of  the  public  schools 
is  not  to  serve  the  choicest  spirits,  but  to  make  character  among 
the  multitudes.  The  work  and  good  they  do  must  be  measured 
by  their  influence  on  the  masses.  No  sect  or  class  can  be  respected 
by  them.  Their  work  preeminent  is  to  receive  cheerfully  what  is 
brought  within  their  pales,  to  guide  the  feet  and  hands  aright,  to 
open  up  the  avenues  of  sense,  direct  the  powers  of  mind  to  higher 
things  and  lift  body  and  soul  to  their  highest  capable  plane  of 
existence.  This  can  only  be  done  by  placing  the  public  schools 
under  the  tutorage  of  those  who  understand  child-life.  Again 
we  meet  the  ever-present  question.  How  does  the  child  develop  ? 

{Continued  in  October,) 


QUESTIONING. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  DUTCHER,  STILLWATER,  MINN. 

O,  soul  of  mine !  unseen,  unknown. 
Except  by  sense  of  reasoning  brain. 
Half  conscious,  groping  for  thy  reign, 

Somewhere  on  Life's  mysterious  throne, — 

What  sphere  beyond  shall  be  our  own, 
When  to  that  life  we  shall  attain  f 
Wilt  thou,  as  now,  my  soul  remain,  — 

The  essence  of  this  life  alone? 

Will  life  be  there  as  real  as  this  ? 

With  some  new  goal  to  want  and  win  ? 

Beyond  this  veil  that  shuts  us  in 
Will  toil  and  task  be  fraught  with  bliss? 
Or  shall  we,  ever  hoping,  miss 

Some  height  of  joy  when  we  begin, 

Because  of  clinging,  earthly  sin 
Of  life's  imperfect  edifice? 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  coDtraversy  precipitated  upon  Brown  University  by  the  action 
of  its  Board  of  Trustees  concerning  President  Andrews,  as  usual 
is  bringing  to  the  front,  especially  through  the  magazines,  the  extreme 
literary  view  of  the  irresponsibility  and  despotic  right  of  the  author,  the 
journalist  and  the  educator  in  modern  society.  Is  it  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  president  of  a  college,  the  principal  of  a  secondary  or  ele- 
mentary school  established  by  a  combination  of  private  families,  a 
religious  denomination  or  a  state,  has  the  moral  right,  in  his  life  as 
author,  lecturer  or  publicist,  to  use  his  position,  which  is  a  large  ele- 
ment of  his  influence,  to  undo  and  overthrow  the  object  for  which  the 
school  was  established,  and  ultimately  the  order  of  society  without 
which  it  would  not  be  in  existence?  The  proposition  refutes  itself  in 
•collision  with  the  common  sense  which  finally  rules  the  world.  That, 
in  'a  certain  way,  any  person  has  the  right  at  his  own  personal  risk  as 
:an  individual,  to  write,  speak,  teach  or  preach ;  if  he  will  to  face  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  advocacy  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  gospel  for  the 
time,  is  admitted.  But  all  institutions,  even  universities,  are  the 
growth  of  present  conditions  and  dependent  upon  those  conditions 
largely  for  the  confidence  of  parents  who  intrust  their  children  and 
youth  to  their  training.  That  they  should  always  face  the  east  and  be 
open  to  the  light  as  it  dawns  upon  the  world  is  nowhere  in  theory  dis- 
puted. That  a  man  of  great  and  varied  genius,  like  a  dozen  men  who 
to-day  are  presidents  of  American  universities  and  colleges,  should 
assume  the  right  to  a  large  literary  or  public  sphere  outside  of  his  pro- 
fessional beat,  is  to  be  expected  of  men  of  their  calibre.  The  exercise 
•of*  that  species  of  freedom  depends,  however,  not  upon  any  abstract 
theory  of  the  liberty  of  the  educator,  but  on  the  size  of  the  man. 
Beecher,  Channing,  Parker,  Brooks  in  the  pulpit  can  say  a  hundred 
things  of  profit  that  would  swamp  the  ninety-and-nine  to  whom  the 
public  does  not  look  for  such  demonstrations  in  the  upper  regions  of 
that  profession.  The  whole  matter  hinges  on  the  size  of  the  man  and 
the  subject  in  controversy.  An  atheist  in  the  president's  chair  in  a 
theological  school ;  a  monarchist,  a  believer  in  the  defunct  theory  of 
the  right  of  secession ;  an  opponent  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  com- 
mon school  or  any  characteristic  idea  of  republican  government  in  a 
Northern  state  university  affiliating  with  such  a  party,  outside  and  prac- 
tically a  leader  of  its  views,  is  certainly  in  a  false  position.  He  is 
honored,  listened  to,  and  followed  in  public  largely  from  the  position 
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be  holds  in  an  institution  sapported  by  and  representing  the  state ;  and 
to  use  that  position  as  a  platform  from  which  to  organize  a  party  of 
opposition  to  the  state  itself,  is  not  the  exercise  of  any  reasonable  lib- 
eiiiy,  but  an  operation  that  apparently  strains  the  obligation  that  is  the 
unwritten  law  of  all  public  positions.  Now  the  plain  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  of  Brown  University  believe  that  the  hab- 
its and  tendencies  of  opinion  in  their  president  is  every  year  more  evi- 
dently placing  him  in  the  position  of  leadership  in  the  political  party 
which  is  now  contending  for  the  prize  of  the  National  government  under 
the  banner  of  free  silver,  *'  M  to  1."  At  best,  it  would  seem  both  for 
the  honor  and  the  interest  of  both  parties  that  each  should  go  its  way  in 
peace  and  thus  secure  that  freedom,  both  of  personal  and  corporate 
speculation  and  administration  without  which  the  whole  institutional 
world  would  be  working  at  cross  purposes.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
merit  of  the  absolute  right  of  the  individual  to  act  without  regard  to  hi& 
environment,  to  say  nothing  of  his  assumed  public  obligations ;  the  edu- 
cational experience  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  not  on  the  side  of 
the  president  of  Brown  University.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
in  colonial  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  two  centuries  ago,  it  was 
doubtless  a  needed  protest  that  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  should 
become  the  general  refuge,  not  only  of  religious  liberty,  but  of  that 
peculiar  manifestation  of  it  known  as  ^'come-out-erism."  But  one 
unpleasant  result  of  this  assertion  of  individual  irresponsibility  to  soci- 
ety was  the  fact  that,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  were  not  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  any  practical  plan  of 
educating  their  children  by  cooperation  with  the  state.  It  was  not  till 
Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut  showed  them  the  way  to  '*  work  together 
for  good "  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  Common  School,  as 
late  as  the  decade  from  1830  tp  1840,  that  the  children  and  youth  of 
this  Commonwealth  could  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  universal  education 
that  had  then  become  the  birthright  of  every  child  beyond  its  borders  in 
New  England  and  every  Northern  state,  save  one  or  two,  in  the  Union. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  Board  of  Management  of  Brown  University 
at  present  have  an  idea  that  their  commonwealth  has  in  the  past  been 
somewhat  ''overtrained"  in  the  direction  of  a  large  and  irresponsible 
exercise  of  personal  liberty,  especially  outside  the  limits  of  professional 
opportunity  and  obligation.  The  way  in  which  the  imputation  of  a  low 
and  degrading  ambition  to  curb  the  freedom  of  education  by  the  gener- 
ous givers  of  the  $200,000,000  donated  to  various  American  colleger 
and  universities  within  the  past  generation  is  hurled  against  the  wealthy 
benefactors  of  the  schools,  churches,  charities,  and  centres  of  scientific 
investigation,  seems  to  us  a  more  melancholy  evidence  of  distrust  in 
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American  institutions  than  an  evidence  of  superior  wisdom,  elevation 
of  motive  or  patriotism.  The  idea  that  any  gi*oup  of  rich  men  in 
America,  in  this  way,  can  mould  and  direct  the  university  training  of 
American  youth  is  not  likely  to  deter  the  colleges  from  receiving  or,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  the  millionaires  from  giving.  Millionaires  die,  but  the' 
millions  invested  in  the  upper  side  of  American  life  flow  on,  a  gather- 
ing stream  of  beneficence,  purer,  broader,  more  liberal  and  more  effect- 
ive with  every  generation. 

TH£  latest  versiou  of  the  ^^  highest  higher  "  education  has  appeared 
as  a  sort  of  culmination  of  the  instruction,  at  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  university  summer  schools  of  pedagogy,  through  an 
elaborate  course  of  lectures  by  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  talked 
about  of  the  advocates  of  the  newest  new  dispensation.     It  has  been 
announced,  with  the  usual  flourish  of  journalistic  trumpets,  as  ^^  a  gen- 
eral turning  upside  down  of  the  present  methods  "  of  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  call,  the  new  primary  education.     The  point  is 
made  very  effectively  as  a  sail  to  catch  the  rising  breeze  in  favor  of  a 
more  radical  and  effective  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the  common 
schools.     It  is  asserted,  with  the  usual  scornful  dismissal  of  the  entire 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of    primary  teachers  to  the  pedagogical 
limbo,  that  we  are  all  wrong  in  our  attempt  in  the  primary  department 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  careful  observation  of  nature  and  generally  to 
change  the  confused  notions  of  children  concerning  the  world  they  live 
in  into  at  least  some  approach  to  accuracy  of  knowledge  of  the  most 
familiar  objects  around  them.     We  have  been  living  under  the  delusion, 
it  seems,  that  this  elementary  training  in  the  development  of  the  observ- 
ing faculty  with  its  accompanying  moral  result  of  impressing  on  the 
mind  of   children  not  only  the   mental  but  the  moral  and   aesthetic 
importance   of    learning    the   truth  about  common  things,    with  the 
accompanying  enthusiasm  always  awakened  by  the  '^  finding  things 
out,"   is  not    only    ''scientific,'*   but    positively    "religious."      But 
we  are  told  that  the  child  lives  in  a  wonder  world  of  the  imagination 
in  which  not  only  nature  but  all  the  truths  of  religion  and  morality  are 
eeen  as  in  a  grand  mirage  of  legend,  fairy-tale,  etc. ;  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  in  this  respect  i»  now  represented  in  the  vast  cloud-land  of 
mythical  literature,  and  that  the  child's  first  mental  nuti'iment  should  be 
the  class  of  books  or  oral  tales  that  represent  ''  the  infancy  of  the 
iiuman  race."     In  short,  for  an  indefinite  period,  we  are  not  informed 
how  long,  our  American  children  should  be  left  to  luxuriate  in  the  dream- 
land of  their  progenitors,  human  or  otherwise,  until  they  have  had  a  full 
forfeit  of  ' '  old  wives'  tales  "  about  nature  and  the  pagan  mythologies 
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and  historical  myths ;  and  this  is  the  only  true  religion  of  childhood,, 
not  to  say  the  only  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  the  intellectual 
power  during  the  earlier  years  of  home  and  school  life.  We  will  dis- 
cuss this  more  fully  in  our  next  issue. 

AFTER  six  years  of  very  successful  leadership,  "Walter  L.  Herveyt 
Ph.  D.,  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Teachers  College.  He- 
will  spend  a  year  abroad  in  study  and  travel.  During  his  presidency^ 
Teachers  College  has  outgrown  its  narrow  quarters  at  9  University- 
Place,  New  York,  and  moved  to  Morningside  heights ;  its  Faculty  has* 
increased  from  twenty-five  to  fifty-seven ;  it  has  received  gifts  of  lands, 
buildings  and  equipments  aggregating  81,250,000,  and  is  now  allied 
with  Columbia  University,  insuring  it  a  great  future.  Teachers  College 
is  a  notable  institution.  It  is  doing  a  grand  work  in  the  training  of 
thoroughly  equipped  teachers.  In  the  earthy  sense,  it  has  already 
reached  the  heights^  but  in  the  advance  of  the  mighty  educational  move- 
ments with  which  it  is  so  closely  associated,  there  are  ever  Alps  beyond 
Alps,  and  we  believe,  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  with  ever  broad- 
ening sweep  of  power.  Teachers  College  will  go  on  '^  from  height  to 
height." 

"TTT'E  like  to  have  the  articles  which  we  publish  in  Education  repub- 
V  V  lished  in  other  journals.  But  we  do  most  strongly  object  to- 
having  this  done  without  giving  due  credit  to  Education.  A  case  in 
point  is  that  of  the  National  Educator^  A.  R.  Home,  editor,  published 
at  AUentown,  Pa.  In  their  summer  number  issued  July  24,  a  number 
very  much  larger  than  usual  and  containing  much  excellent  matter,  we 
find  the  article  by  S.  Edward  Warren  of  Newton,  on  "  How  the  Com- 
mon  School  Can  Help  the  Farmer,"  which  we  published  in  our  March 
number,  republished  in  full  without  the  slightest  credit.  The  only 
change  we  can  discover  is  one  for  the  worse,  the  addition  of  an  a  ta 
the  word  school  in  the  title.     Brother  Home,  don't  do  it  again. 

THE  fourth  annual  vacation  excursion  to  Nova  Scotia,  personally 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Education,  furnished  a  pleasant 
outing  this  year  to  a  number  of  teachers  and  others,  who  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  praises  of  the  climate  and  scenery  of  this  neighboring  Province, 
which  is  especially  adapted  for  a  vacation  land.  Without  the  expense 
and  fatigue  of  a  long  foreign  voyage  it  is  possible  to  get  a  little  taste  of 
English  life,  with  only  one  night  at  sea,  by  taking  the  Yarmouth  or 
Plant  line  steamer  to  Yarmouth  or  Halfax  and  running  through  Evange- 
line's Land  by  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway.  Our  party  stopped  for 
a  week  at  the  superb  ^^  Grand  Hotel,"  Yarmouth,  which  is  unquestion- 
ably  one  of  the  very  best  hotels  in  the  Province.  A  side  trip  was. 
arranged  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  up  the  pic^ 
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tareBque  St.  John  river,  the  '^  Rhine  of  North  America."  Another  week 
was  spent  in  the  beaatiful  Evangeline  region,  with  headquarters  at  Kent- 
ville,  whose  Mayor  and  Board  of  Trade  showed  the  party  every  atten- 
tion. The  side  trip  to  Parrsboro,  across  the  placid  Basin  of  Minas,  gave 
a  fine  view  of  Blomidon  and  of  the  great  tides  that  rise  sixty  feet, 
flowing  in  fh>m  the  famed  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  tour  ended  with  a  few 
days  in  Halifax,  the  most  strongly  fortified  city  in  North  America.  We 
are  sure  that  all  who  participated  in  this  pleasant  excursion  will  work 
better  throughout  the  year  and  have  broader  views  and  pleasanter  mem- 
ories for  their  three  weeks  outing.  Resolutions  were  passed  commend- 
ing the  management ;  and  so  closed  the  Education  tour  of  August,  1897. 

P. 

A    CRIX'ICISM  OF  SUPT.   GATS  ARTICLE  ON  OUR 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

SUPT.  FRANK  W.  SMITH,  LINCOLN.  MASS. 

THERE  would  be  little  need  of  referring  to  Mr.  Gay's  article  if  its 
readera  were  confined  to  those  who  know  about  the  work  referred 
to,  but  unfortunately  his  words  are  liable  to  come  to  the  notice  of  some 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  normal  schools  and  who  depend  for  informa- 
tion on  reports  of  others.  The  article  contains  such  glaring  mistakes 
as  to  fact  and  is  written  in  such  total  ignorance  of  and  with  such  lack 
of  sympathy  for  advanced  work  in  our  normal  schools  and  its  possibili- 
ties that  it  should  receive  passing  notice  so  that  the  general  public  may  not 
take  error  for  truth.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to  formally  advocate  any 
advanced  course  in  normal  schools ;  that  should  be  a  special  task ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  any  argument  for  the  abolition  of  such  courses  must 
be  based  on  entirely  different  grounds  from  those  stated  in  the  article 
in  question. 

In  the  first  place  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  no 
class  of  persons  is  more  conspicuously  in  need  of  professional  training 
or  better  able  to  appreciate  and  utilize  it  than  college  graduates  and 
others  who  are  to  teach  advanced  branches.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
average  college  graduate  who  begins  teaching  without  special  training 
for  his  work  wastes  for  himself  and  others  at  least  one  year  out  of  the 
first  four.  If  his  pupils  number  forty  he  thus  wastes  in  the  aggregate 
forty  years  and  more  to  say  nothing  about  any  indirect  results, — no 
small  matter,  it  would  seem. 

As  to  the  special  case  of  the  normal  schools,  it  should,  at  the  outset, 
be  confessed  that  there  have  probably  been  in  some  schools,  if  not  in 
all,  some  grounds  for  criticising  advanced  work  and  for  claiming  that 
such  work  did  not  always  differentiate  itself  sufficiently  from  high  school 
work.  Doubtless  the  normal  schools  are  far  from  perfect  and  they 
should  be  held  strictly  to  account  wherever  they  do  not  live  up  to  their 
opportunities,  but  no  such  sweeping  statements  should  be  made  as 
Mr.  Gay  allows  himself  to  fall  into.  There  should  be  no  generaliza- 
tion and  characterization  of  the  work  till  all  the  normal  schools  have 
been  visited  and  the  work  of  each  one  thoroughly  examined,  not  for  an 
hour  or  a  day,  but  for  a  period  long  enough  to  determine  its  merits  and 
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defects,  and  then  the  examination  should  be  extended  to  the  work  of 
the  graduates.  If  this  had  been  done  in  recent  years  Mr.  Gay  would 
have  found  some  grounds  for  making  more  qualified  statements  and  for 
believing  that  somewhere  or  some  how  there  is  an  immense  field  for  the 
advanced  professional  work  which  he  would  put  out  of  existence. 

Work  should  be  judged  by  present  trend  and  by  possibilities  as  well 
as  by  past  accomplishments  none  of  which  have  been  fairly  stated  by 
Mr.  Gay.  There  is  positive  and  unimpeachable  evidence  that  pedagog- 
ical and  professional  work  has  been  done  in  advanced  or  four  year 
courses  in  at  least  some  of  our  normal  schools  and  that  institute  work 
in  advanced  lines  has  begun  to  have  its  influence  in  secondary  schools. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  normal  work  should  not  be  as  influential 
here  as  it  has  been  in  the  lower  grades.  The  work  of  these  schools  is 
therefore  not  a  duplicate  of  the  work  of  high  schools. 

A  few  words  ai'e  necessary  as  to  some  of  Mr.  Gay's  statis4;ics.  Pick- 
ing up  the  latest  catalogs  near  me,  in  New  York,  I  found  that  instead  of 
twenty-five  students  to  whom,  according  to  Mr.  Gay,  the  eighty-eight 
recitations  per  week  in  advanced  subjects  were  supposed  to  minister  in 
the  Biidgewater  Normal  School,  there  were  more  than  fifty  students  in 
the  four  year  course,  almost  all  of  them  present  during  the  entire  year. 
There  were  also  three  year  students  who  do  considerable  work  in  the 
four  year  course,  and  special  and  post-graduate  students  some  of  whom 
undoubtedly  do  advanced  work,  —  altogether  enough  to  bring  the  num- 
ber of  advanced  students  above  seventy,  making  a  very  good  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school,  and  these  figures 
would  be  generally  true  for  recent  years.  The  catalog  from  which  these 
statements  come  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gay. 

Again  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  two  teachers  should  not  teach 
Latin  in  the  Framingham  school  if  there  are  students  who  call  for  it. 
There  is  no  less  training  power  in  this  subject  when  well  taught  than  in 
othera.  Latin  has  as  good  a  claim  for  a  well  equipped  department  as 
science  or  history.  Aside  fix>m  these  points  the  writer  does  not  take 
into  account  the  possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  that  at  least  one  of 
these  teachers  has  duties  not  mentioned  in  the  catalog.  The  successful 
conduct  of  a  normal  school  supplies  vanous  uncataloged  duties,  —  those 
of  registrar,  librarian,  etc. ,  —  so  that  all  the  functions  of  a  teacher  are 
not  always  found  in  a  brief  annual  statement.  In  this  and  all  respects 
it  is  much  better  to  study  the  schools  themselves  than  there  catalog. 

Facts  again  are  not  dealt  with  in  speaking  of  the  Westfield  Normal. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  well  known  that  no  Latin  teacher  there  ever 
received  a  salary  of  $2,000.  In  fact  salaries  in  all  departments  have 
generally  fallen  considerably  short  of  that  figure.  Again  the  classical 
teacher  (there  is  no  special  Latin  teacher)  has  done  considerable  work 
in  history,  as  shown  by  the  catalog  and  proved  by  actual  test,  has  per- 
formed the  duties  of  registrar,  and  has  done  other  general  work  in  the 
school.  Thirdly  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  teacher  spends  his  time  teach- 
ing pupils  to  talk  Latin.  This  cannot  be  the  end  in  Latin  teaching ;  it 
certainly  was  not  at  Westfield.  But  as  a  means  it  is  of  great  value, 
and  Mr.  Gay  would,  I  trust,  be  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  it.  It 
is  too  late  in  the  day  of  progress  in  Latin  teaching  not  to  hold  that  use 
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'Of  the  language  in  legitimate  convereation  enables  us  moi*e  surely  to  gain 
the  ends  which  all  will  acknowledge.  It  needs  only  a  glance  at  recent  text- 
books and  a  talk  with  some  of  the  more  progressive  Latin  teachers  to  bring 
•out  this  point.  The  recent  examination  given  by  the  New  York  Super- 
visors is  another  pointer  in  the  same  direction.  In  fact  the  farther  this 
matter  of  using  the  language  is  carried,  as  a  means  not  as  an  end,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  results  in  Latin.  Finally,  for  a  long  period,  includ- 
ing the  very  time  to  which  Mr.  Gay  refers,  the  classical  teacher  had  on  the 
average,  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  at  least  twenty-five  pupils. 
This  was  the  number  of  Latin  pupils ;  the  whole  advanced  department 
iiad  a  still  higher  average.  All  these  facts  hardly  bear  out  the  ^'  joke" 
that  the  teacher  in  question  spent  the  time  teaching  three  pupils  to  talk 
Latin. 

This  brief  analysis  of  Mr.  Gay's  figures  shows  their  misleading  char- 
acter. They  seriously  vitiate  his  article  in  which  they  play  so  promi- 
nent a  part.  It  is  dangerous  to  draw  conclusions  from  catalogs  and 
iiearsay  without  a  full  examination  of  both.  The  statements  here  made 
will  easily  be  corroborated  by  those  conversant  with  the  facts. 

It  seems  then  that  Mr.  Gay  has  misunderstood  the'  work  done  in  the 
:advanced  departments  of  our  normal  schools,  and  has  been  misled  as  to 
statistics.  The  work  done  is  not,  in  some  schools  at  least,  (I  will  not 
venture  to  speak  as  to  those  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted),  a  dupli- 
•cate  of  high  school  work.  High  school  graduates,  —  and  only  such 
and  those  of  equivalent  qualifications  are  admitted  to  normal  schools 
now  —  may  strengthen  previous  acquisitions,  may  take  up  some  college 
work,  and  may  study  subjects  from  a  pedagogical  and  professional 
standpoint  and  gain  practical  knowledge  of  teaching  through  the  train- 
ing school  department.  They  are  thus  stronger  from  an  academic  point 
•of  view,  and  they  have  professional  training  which  no  teacher  should  be 
without.  Again  there  is  a  course  recently  established  for  college  grad- 
uates and  those  of  equivalent  qualifications.  Surely  the  work  done  in 
-such  a  department  will  be  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  students  and  to  the 
public  schools  which  they  are  to  serve.  We  require  special  training 
for  other  professions ;  we  ought  to  be  equally  careful  as  to  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  which  combines  all  the  others.  We  should  thus  give 
hearty  recognition  .to  the  professional  work  in  high  school  studies  done 
in  normal  schools  and  elsewhere.  The  demand  for  well  trained  as  well 
as  well  informed  teachers  is  growing ;  we  should  be  able  to  meet  it  and 
to  encourage  it  by  supplying  advanced  work  of  a  professioal  nature. 
The  possibilities  of  such  work  are  very  great.  As  to  present  realiza- 
tion, the  accomplishments  in  normal  schools  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  colleges  are  supplying  valuable  pedagogical  work  for  their 
students,  though  at  present  without,  as  a  general  rule,  giving  practical 
training  in  teaching.  Whether  there  should  be  two  growths,  one  in 
•college  and  one  in  normal  school,  or  whether  the  two  should  be  com- 
bined, and  where,  is  not  here  to  be  discussed.  It  is  sufficient  now  to 
•correct  misapprehension  and  make  a  plea  for  a  just  estimation  of  normal 
school  work.  However,  until  the  state  requires  a  college  education  of 
teachers,  much  may  be  said  for  a  four  year  normal  course  as  a  means  of 
^culture  and  training  for  those  who  cannot  go  to  college,  and  as  a  benefit 
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to  the  pablic  schools  by  giviDg  them  teachers  of  broader  and  better 
training. 

In  conclosion  I  would  saggest  that  Mr.  Gay  take  three  months  for  a 
careful  and  thorough  investigation  on  the  advanced  courses  of  our 
normal  schools,  as  to  scope,  methods,  general  character  of  the  teaching^ 
and  public  services.  Only  after  a  careful  personal  examination  caa 
one  argue  for  the  abolition  of  any  work  now  done  by  these  schools. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND.  —  CO-ORDINATION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

The  office  of  school  board  clerk  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the 
administration  of  English  board  schools,  and  the  annual  conference  of 
these  officials  is  characterized  by  forceful  and  exhaustive  discussions  of 
the  chief  interests  of  elementary  education.  The  meeting  for  1897  was 
held  in  June,  at  Manchester.  The  question  of  the  coordination  of  edu- 
cational agencies  which  excited  particular  attention  was  naturally  sug- 
gested  by  the  place  of  meeting.  The  school  board  of  Manchester  was- 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  elementary  schools,  branches  that 
relate  to  the  industrial  arts,  as  drawing  and  elementary  science,  and  to- 
develop  a  high  grade  school.  This  school  has  a  well  organized  and  well 
equipped  science  department  for  which,  owing  to  increased  demand,  a 
new  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  school  board  has  joined 
councils  with  the  management  of  the  municipal  technical  school  of 
Owens  College,  and  of  the  leading  secondary  schools  of  the  district  with 
the  view  of  so  correlating  the  work  of  these  difTerent  institutions  as  to 
prevent  waste  and  overlapping.  As  explained  before  the  conference  the 
plan  adopted  provides  that  the  school  board  shall  conduct  in  their  new 
central  school  the  work  of  an  organized  science  school,  and  that  there 
shall  be  included  in  this  school  the  pupils  who  have  hitherto  been  in 
attendance  at  the  preparatory  or  manual  department  of  the  municipal 
technical  school.  The  instruction  in  science  and  art  hitherto  given  in 
the  evening  by  the  Board  at  their  central  school  to  be  transferred  to  the 
technical  school,  and  all  commercial  instruction  hitherto  given  in  even- 
ing classes  at  the  technical  school  to  be  transferred  to  the  Central 
school.  Consequently*  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  there  will  be  ia 
Manchester  very  shortly,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  Central  Higher 
Grade  school  training  boys  and  girls  in  the  fifth  grade  and  upwards,, 
passing  them  on  through  the  organized  science  school ;  and  so  ordering 
their  instruction  that  those  who  desire  to  proceed  to  the  Manchester 
Grammar  school,  or  to  the  girls'  higher  school,  or  other  secondary 
schools,  shall  have  their  courses  of  instruction  arranged  to  that  end. 
At  the  same  time  the  central  school  will  become  a  feeder  to  the  Munici- 
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pal  Technical  School  by  sending  forward  those  pupils  who  have  passed 
through  the  organized  science  school  and  who  desire  to  avail  themselves- 
of  the  means  provided  for  specialized  instruction  in  science  and  art 
applied  to  trade  and  manufactures.  In  the  evening  the  work  of  the  two 
authorities  will  be  simplified  by  the  fact  that  the  science  and  art  instruc- 
tion will  be  taken  at  the  technical  school  in  premises  properly  equipped 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  School  Board  will  in  their  premises  carry  on  a 
commercial  or  advanced  evening  school  dealing  with  all  those  subjects 
which  are  covered  by  the  Evening  School  Code,  special  provision  being 
made  for  advanced  pupils  in  such  subjects  as  book-keeping,  languages, 
shorthand,  typewriting  and  commercial  knowledge  generally.  The  pro- 
gramme also  provides  for  preparation  in  the  subjects  of  University  gradu- 
ate courses. 

Scholarship  fbnds  are  a  favorite  form  of  educational  benefaction  ia 
England,  and  in  the  general  dearth  of  public  high  schools,  the  most 
important  provision  for  enabling  the  children  of  the  artisan  and  laboring 
classes  to  advance  to  higher  education.  The  Manchester  city  council 
provides  a  number  of  special  scholarships  out  of  their  technical  instruc- 
tion money.  These  scholarships  will  be  held  in  connection  with  tho 
Central  School  during  the  first  two  years,  and  during  the  last  year  at 
the  Municipal  Technical  School,  —  this  being  an  attempt  to  further  link 
together  the  two  institutions.  These  scholarships  will,  during  the  first 
two  years,  be  of  the  value  of  forty- five  dollars  and  sixty  dollars  respect- 
ively, and  during  the  third  year  of  the  value  of  seventy-five  dollars.  la 
addition,  pupils  in  the  higher  grade  schools  will  have  opportunities  for 
competing  for  scholarships  at  the  Technical  School,  at  the  Grammar 
School  and  at  the  Owens  College. 

The  discussion  of  the  Manchester  scheme  of  coordination  brought  out 
the  fact  that  Shefiield  had  followed  the  example  of  Manchester  in  this 
matter*  and  was  indebted  to  Manchester  for  leading  the  way.  The 
Sheffield  Technical  School,  a  very  flourishing  and  useful  institution,  — 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  —  had  formerly  a  junior  depart- 
ment into  which  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen  were  admitted  to  carry  on 
work  which  would  certainly  be  more  fittingly  carried  on  in  the  central 
higher  school,  in  fact,  work  not  so  advanced  in  many  respects,  but  no 
doubt  necessary  to  tit  3'oung  people  for  a  technical  school.  It  waa 
agreed  between  the  School  Board  and  the  technical  school,  and  also  with 
the  School  of  Art,  that  certain  purely  technical  subjects  should  be 
handed  over  by  the  School  Board  to  those  institutions,  and  that  they 
should  give  up  the  higher  elementary  work  immediately  preceding  the 
practical  training,  which  could  be  properly  included  in  the  high  school. 
The  junior  department  of  the  technical  school  had  accordingly  just  been 
given  up  and  all  its  students  had  been  advised  to  go  to  the  Central  High 
school,  arrangements  being  made  for  their  transfer. 
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CASE   OF  FEEBLE-MINDED   CHILDREN. 

Another  important  subject  considered  in  the  conference  was  that  of 
the  instruction  of  feeble-minded  children.  Efforts  in  behalf  of  such 
children  were  first  begun  by  the  Leicester  school  board,  London,  fol- 
lowed (1897)  and  here  the  work  was  definitely  organized  and  put  under 
a  special  supervisor,  Mrs.  Burgwin,  who  had  exceptional  qualification 
for  this  responsibility. 

The  following  statement,  although  not  exhaustive,  includes  the  prin- 
cipal cities  that  have  provided  for  this  class  of  children :  — 

No.  of  Centres  No.  of  CbUdren  No.  of  Teachers 

Board.  for  Defective  Children,     at  sach  Centres.  Enirascd. 

Leicester,  1  12  2 

London,  80  1,132  52 

Birmingham,  3  53  3 

Nottingham,  2  49  (average)            3 

Bradford,  5  71  "                   5 

In  London,  about  one  hundred  children  have  been  returned  from  the 
special  classes  to  the  ordinary  schools,  and  have  through  the  special 
instruction,  been  found  capable  of  properly  taking  their  places  in  the 
ordinary  grades.  The  majority  of  cases  where  children  have  not 
returned  to  the  ordinary  schools  have  been  reported  to  have  improved 
through  the  special  instruction  given.  Some  few  cases  having  been 
found  aA;er  trial  in  the  special  classes  to  be  hopeless  imbeciles,  have 
been  excluded,  and  in  some  instances  the  parents  have  obtained  the 
children's  admission  to  suitable  institutions.  The  children  are  nomi- 
nated for  admission  to  the  special  centres  by  the  head  teachers  of  the 
ordinary  schools,  and  are  examined  by  the  ^^Board'^  Medical  Officer" 
and  the  '^  Superintendent  of  Scho<^s  for  Special  Instruction,"  and  if 
considered  suitable  are  passed  by  them  for  admission  to  the  centres. 

The  death  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella  removes  the  man,  who,  after  Mr. 
Foster,  was  most  closely  identified  with  the  development  of  popular 
education  in  England.  He  was  the  councillor  of  Mr.  Foster  in  the 
preparation  of  the  education  bill  of  1870,  and  bore  a  leading  part  in  the 
excited  debates  upon  that  measure.  In  1880,  he  was  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  Council  of  Education,  or  virtual  head  of  the  Education 
Department,  which  he  administered  with  conspicuous  success  until  1886. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  amending  law  of  1880  which  made  the  adop- 
tion of  by-laws  for  school  attendance  compulsory  upon  school  boards. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  the  code  of  regulations  of  1882,  which  made 
the  first  break  in  the  system  of  payment  upon  results. 

FRANCE. — INSTRUCTION   OP   ADULTS. 

The  movement  in  France  for  promoting  the  continuance  of  popular 
education  beyond  the  compulsory  school  age,  previously  noticed  in  these 
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oolomns,  Bhows  no  abatement.  M.  Edonard  Petit,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Minister  of  Pnblio  Instruction  in  1895  to  investigate  the 
sabjectt  received  a  second  similar  commission  last  year  (1896).  His 
report  states  that  everywhere  the  interest  in  adult  courses  is  increasing, 
local  appropriations  are  readily  obtained  and  private  societies  fireely 
contribute  fhnds  and  material  for  the  work.  The  number  of  these 
courses  which  in  1894-'9d  was  7,822,  nearly  doubled  in  the  following 
year,  reaching  a  total  of  18,980,  with  an  average  duration  of  three 
months  with  three  sessions  a  week. 

The  academic  division  of  Paris  reports  the  largest  number  of  courses, 
namely :  2,600,  not  including  the  city  of  Paris,  which  has  always  been 
well  supplied  with  agencies  for  the  instruction  of  youth  and  adults. 
The  academic  district  of  Lille  comes  next  to  that  of  Paris,  having  2,500 
courses.  Although  the  department  of  the  East  and  North-east, 
especially  those  within  the  influence  of  Paris  and  Lille,  excel  in  the 
number  of  courses  maintained,  progress  has  been  greatest  in  depart- 
ments remote  fh>m  these  great  centres.  In  the  department  of  the 
BasseihAlpes  the  number  of  courses  rose  at  a  bound  from  8  to  95  ;  in 
the  HatUea^Alpes^  from  7  to  65 ;  in  Aveyron^  from  2  to  79  ;  in  Doubs, 
from  6  to  198  ;  in  Haute  Oaronne^  from.  8  to  824.  It  is  this  increase 
throughout  the  country  that  shows  the  true  vigor  of  the  movement.  In 
the  winter  of  1895-96,  above  400,000  pupils  were  registered,  and  of 
these,  270,500  followed  the  courses  continuously  and  with  marked 
results. 

M.  Petit  lays  particular  stress  in  -his  report  upon  the  change  from  the 
old  monotonous  round  of  the  elements  which  destroyed  all  interest  in 
the  adult  courses  to  subjects  of  practical  importance  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  people.  He  notes  also  that  the  courses  for  young  men  have 
been  more  successful  than  those  for  3'oung  women,  possibly  because  it 
has  been  easier  to  give  them  this  practical  tendency.  Popular  lecturea 
have  also  been  used  with  great  success  as  a  means  of  interesting  the 
people  in  scientiflc,  geographical  and  historical  subjects.  These  lectures 
are  illustrated  by  the  magic  lantern.  Altogether,  61,476  lectures  are 
reported^  In  connection  with  this  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence throughout  the  country,  a  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  what 
are  called  ^'  school  patronages,*'  in  other  words,  societies  which  seek  to 
follow  the  youth  after  they  have  passed  from  the  elementary  school  to 
excite  their  interest  in  farther  study  and  to  introduce  them  into  suitable 
occupations.  Paris  reports  thirty-four  secular  societies  of  this  kind  in 
addition  to  those  connected  with  the  church,  and  the  provinces,  403. 
The  local  appropriations  for  the  courses  and  lectures  vary  greatly,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  9250  for  a  session  in  the  department  of  Landes^  u> 
•2,089  in  that  of  Loire. 
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GSRHANT.  —  TEACHERS  '  CONGRESSES. 

Germany  is  characterized  by  the  'variety  and  number  of  its  educa- 
tional congresses,  and  although  this  was  not  the  year  for  the  assembling 
of  its  great  teachers'  association  (Lehrertag)^  whose  meetings  are  bien- 
nial, several  of  the  minor  associations  have  held  important  conferences. 
The  discussions  of  the  Congress  of  Rhenish  teachers  (Bheinischer 
JLehrertag)^  foreshadow  to  some  extent  the  questions  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  great  association  in  its  meeting  at  Breslau  in  the  spring  of 
1898.  Two  questions  occupied  chiefiy  the  attention  of  the  Rhenish 
Congress :  The  professional  education  of  teachers ;  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  training  of  children  of  school  age. 

The  development  of  the  former  of  these  questions  had  been  entrusted 
to  Heinrich  Scherer,  school  inspector  at  Worms.  He  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing considerations :  — 

The  intellectual  and  economic  conditions  of  the  time  call  for  changes, 
both  in  the  general  and  professional  education  of  teachers.  The  general 
preparation  should  take  place  in  high  schools  {Oher-Burgerschvle) 
4ittached  to  primary  schools  and  which  in  a  course  of  four  years  impart 
a  fair  degree  of  scientific  culture.  Candidates  for  admission  to  these 
high  schools  should  have  passed  through  a  well  organized  primary  school 
of  eight  years'  course,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the  elements  of  the 
French  language.  In  the  high  schools,  French  should  be  obligatory  and 
English  an  optional  study.  Successful  completion  of  the  high  school 
course  should  reduce  the  required  term  of  military  service  for  the 
intending  teacher  to  one  year ;  and  also  entitle  him  to  admission  into  a 
teacher's  seminary.  Measures  should  be  adopted  looking  to  the  admis- 
sion of  candidates  who  pass  successfully  through  two  years  of  the  semi- 
nary course  to  the  superior  advantages  of  the  universities.  These 
propositions  excited  lively  discussions  in  which  conflicting  opinions  were 
iidvanced.  The  proposal  to  secure  university  privileges  for  elementary 
teachers  is  the  sign  of  a  marked  reaction  against  the  exclusive  system 
under  which  elementary  teachers  have  hitherto  been  trained. 

As  regards  the  industrial  work  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  a 
very  conservative  view  was  taken  and  it  was  particularly  urged  that  the 
work  should  be  limited  and  not  allowed  to  conflict  with  the  intellectual 
prepress  of  the  children.  It  was  decided  that  teachers  should  endeavor 
to  collect  data  bearing  upon  this  subject  for  presentation  at  Breslau,  the 
coming  year. 

LATIN   IN   THE   MODERN   COURSE. 

The  value  of  Latin  as  a  factor  in  what  is  termed  the  ^*  modern  course" 
is  occasionally  indicated  by  the  power  it  imparts  for  the  mastery  of  the 
distinctively  modern  studies. 
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A  test  examination  of  this  kind  conducted  in  the  college  of  Tournay, 
is  reported  in  a  Belgian  Review.  It  consisted  in  a  comparison  of  the 
•compositions  in  the  Flemish  language  by  pupils  in  the  sixth  class  of  the 
-classical  course  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  modern  without 
Latin.  The  sixth  Latin  comprised  14  pupils,  the  sixth  modem,  26,  and 
the  seventh,  19.     The  results  are  tabulated  as  follows  : 

Knowing  the  declensions, 

*'  "   use  of  the  accusative, 

•'  "     *'       '*      possessive, 

*'  "   interrogative  form. 

Knowing  inversion, 

(^        the  comparative. 

Reduced  to  averages,  these  statistics  show  that  10  out  of  14  pupils  in 
the  Latin  course  had  mastered  the  points  specified,  as  against  11  out  of 
26  in  the  sixth,  and  5  out  of  19  in  the  seventh  modern. 

▲.  T.  s. 


LaUn  6th. 

Modern  6tb,  7th. 

12 

14                    5 

10 

14                    4 

10 

9                  8 

12 

12                 5 

8 

4                 8 

11 

14                 7 

AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  acoommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  pubUehers  of  Education  wUl  send,  post 
l»aid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  colnmns. 

The  schools  have  long  needed  just  such  a  book  as  The  Student^s  American 
HiSTOBT,  by  D.  H.  Montgomery;  teachers  have  felt  the  need  of  it;  students  in 
academies  and  colleges  have  needed  it;  the  wonder  is  that  the  need  has  not  been 
met  before  this  time.  Larger  than  an  ordinary  text-book  on  history,  smaller  than 
Bancroft's,  or  Hildreth's,  or  Winsor's,  it  is  the  golden  middle  of  books  on  United 
States  history  and  occupies  a  distinct  place.  It  is  like  a  comprehensive  dictionary, 
midway  between  the  unabridged  and  the  pocket  edition.  Mr.  Montgomery  knows 
how  to  write  history,  the  success  of  his  works  in  this  field  fully  attests  the  truth  of 
that  statement.  He  knows  what  are  the  essentials  of  history,  what  are  the  unimport- 
ant facts.  He  has  the  historic  sense  well  developed  and  he  writes  history  as  with 
the  novelist's  power  for  charming.  In  his  introductory  note  the  author  sets  forth 
the  differences  between  this  book  and  his  ^^  Leading  Facts  of  American  History '': 
'^^  It  is  fuller  in  its  treatment  of  political  and  constitutional  history,  and  of  the  chief 
events  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  nation.  It  quotes  original  documents, 
authorities  and  standard  writers  on  the  points  of  greatest  interest  to  the  student 
and  the  teacher,  the  object  being  to  let  the  history  of  our  country  speak  for  itself. 
As  a  help  to  further  research,  note  numbers  have  been  inserted  throughout  the 
book  referring  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  works  of  acknowledged  merit  cited  in 
the  appendix.*'  It  is  a  book  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  profusely  illustrated 
with  maps,  charts,  cuts  and  engravings  of  original  documents.  The  teacher  of 
history  will  find  this  to  be  an  invaluable  work,  his  constant  companion  in  his  lesson 
studies.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     The  Introduction  price  is  $1.40. 

The  Pennsylvania  Reader,  by  Stephen  O.  Goho,  is  an  admirable  little  book. 
It  teaches  the  children  the  names  and  deeds  of  those  who  have  made  Pennsylvania 
illustrious:  William  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Benjamin  West,  Robert  Morris,  the 
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If  Comenius  labored  less  zealously  than  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel 
to  understand  the  child  in  his  playful  activities,  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  mind  acquires  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
then  existing  state  of  school  affairs,  he  was  intent  on  alleviating  the 
cruelties  practiced  in  the  disciplining  of  children,  purifying  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom,  cleansing  them  of  their 
grimy  walls  and  in  rationalizing  methods  of  teaching  language, 
m  his  day  the  one  branch  taught,  that  school-life  might  oe 
divested  of  its  cheerless  drudgery. 

Christ  comprehended  child  and  adult  life  and  the  attending 
•circumstances ;  sympathized  with  all  in  whatever  station,  gauged 
His  teacliing  for  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  and  at  once 
unlisted  their  attention  and  riveted  His  words  to  their  souls  and 
made  all  who  heard  Him  feel  His  simple  earnestness. 

In  Arnold  every  school-boy,  riot  only  at  Rugby  but  of  England, 
who  had  heard  of  the  earnest  and  humane  teacher,  felt  that  he 
had. a  friend,  because  of  his  magnanimity  of  heart,  earnestness  of 
soul  and  sympathy  of  mind. 

In  Froebel s  ruling  maxim,  "Come,  let  us  live  mth  the  chil- 
dren," is  found  the  key  to  all  practical  and  rational  child-study. 
But  little  is  gained  for  Pedagogy  by  a  mechanical  study  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  compiling  of  statistics  concerning  them.  It  is  all 
very  interesting  to  know  how  much  the  average  boy  grows  in 
height  in  his  eighth  year,  how  many  pounds  he  gains  in  a  certain 
year,  how  many  inches  of  chest  development  takes  place  in  a  defi- 
nite time,  that  he  breathes  about  eighteen  times  per  minute. 
Possibly  it  is  a  fact  worth  remembering,  if  a  fact,  that  the  major- 
ity of  great  men  have  had  blue  eyes,  and  that  the  historically 
beautiful  women  have  had  auburn  hair.  Though  facts  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  what  do  they  avail  Pedagogy?  Because  most 
great  men  have  had  blue  eyes,  shall  the  brown-eyed,  black-eyed, 
gray-eyed,  receive  no  attention  from  the  teacher  since  in  these 
categories  reside  mediocrity  and  duUardism,  or  as  the  blue-eyed 
are  the  historically  bright,  shall  she  conclude  that  they  have  little 
need  of  her  assistance,  while  the  other  eye-colored  pupils  alone 
require  her  tuition? 

Much  of  the  child-study  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  a  mere 
gathering  of  statistics.  The  child  has  been  studied  "/rom  afar^ 
Considerable  of  the  information  gathered  is  meaningless,  having 
been  collected,  as  it  were,  from  the  mechanical  life  of  the  child, 
and  well  may  the  cry  be  raised,  with  reference  to  such  child-study, 
that  it  is  a  fad  and  like  many  other  recent  educational  crazes,  will 
run  its  course. 

Wherein  has  the  study  of  child-life  benefited  Pedagogy? 
Truly  it  has  assisted  the  kindergarten  to  a  firm  footing  and  is 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  between  child  and  adult  life ; 
but  much  it  promised  has  not  been  realized,  partly  because  in  much 
of  the  so-called  child-study  the  child  has  been   looked  upon  or 
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observed  as  a  machine.  The  child  is  a  living  entity;  his  life  is 
real,  and  though  the  measured  heart  beats  of  the  child  can  be 
heard,  as  can  the  rythmic  strokes  of  the  piston  in  the  engine 
room,  the  facts  relevant  for  a  better  Pedagogy  lie  in  the  child's 
psychic  life  and  in  the  physics  of  his  mechanism,  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  his  mental  and  physical  development. 

Perez's  method  of  studying  children,  having  them  brought 
before  him  and  placed  upon  a  table  or  chair  for  half  an  hour's 
observation,  has  but  little  in  it  to  be  commended.  The  child  is 
not  a  stone.  A  dog  is  not  himself  when  brought  before  strangers 
or  scrutinized  under  new  conditions.  Then  how  must  it  be  with 
the  sensitive  child,  who  is  aware  of  the  new  order  of  affairs  and 
is  no  longer  himself  ?  Such  a  study  of  child-life  is  like  unto  ask- 
ing a  man  if  he  sustains  a  good  character.  There  is  one  royal 
way  of  ascertaining  just  what  a  man  is  and  that  by  carefully 
observing  his  daily  walk  and  behavior,  he  in  the  meantime  uncon- 
scious oi  your  very  consciousness  of  his  acts  and  bearing.  Then, 
too,  by  the  ^^snap-shot-sittings"  method  of  child-study,  children 
are  frequently  trained, —  taught  "to  show  of,"  to  say  and  do 
things  parrot-like.  Facts  thus  artificially  obtained  are  of  no 
Talue  to  Pedagogy  and  Psychology.  What  the  student  of  child- 
life  should  see  and  be  able  to  interpret,  are  the  child's  own,  spon- 
taneous acts  from  day  to  day,  month  to  month,  year  after  year. 
He  is  the  successful  student  of  child-nature,  the  real  teacher,  who 
•can,  at  the  same  time,  be  man  and  boy,  father  and  child,  teacher 
«nd  pupil.     Thus  was  Pestalozzi  at  Stanz  with  his  eighty  waifs. 

The  one  absorbinc^  question  of  Pedagogy  is.  How  does  the  child 
develop  ?  Thistproblem  of  all  pedagogical  problems  has  not  been 
answered  and  only  can  be  by  the  diligent  study  of  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  activities  of  the  child.  The  child  must  be 
known.  Only  those  like  Pestalozzi  who  live  with  their  children 
can  know  them.  The  average  teacher  knows  but  little  of  the 
individuality  of  her  pupils.  Indeed  she  is  not  in  position  to 
understand  all  of  child-life.  To  know  a  child  his  daily  life  must 
be  observed;  to  understand  him  he  must  be  seen  at  play,  at 
meals,  at  sleep  and  at  study ;  to  educate  him  properly,  his  individ- 
uality, in  a  measure,  must  be  respected.  What  is  needed  in  the 
graded  schools  is  less  daily,  mechanical  routine  on  the  part  of 
pupils  and  teachers.  Teachers  are  often  incompetent  or  too 
timid  to  teach  vitally  the  cut  and  dried  abstract  stuff  handed 
down  to  them  to  cram  into  the  little  automatons  by  their  often 
more  incompetent  superior,  whose  sole  thought  is  system  and 
daily,  definite  grind  that  he,  at  the  end  of  each  week  or 
month,  may  quickly  estimate,  with  pencil,  the  exact  amount 
ground  out.  The  question  is  often  asked.  Why  it  is  that  the 
graded  school  with  a  history  of  sixty  years  and  superior  physical 
equipment  lacks  the  vitalizing  and  energizing  elements  that  the 
rural  school  possesses.     Does   not  the  question   find  a  partial 
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Via  Latina,  or  Easy  Latin  Reader,  by  William  C.  Collar,  with  vocabulary  by 
Clarence  W.  Gleason,  is  an  excellent  work  for  beginners  in  Latin.  It  will  serve 
for  a  yearns  reading  in  the  study  and  the  selections  are  so  extensive  in  range  that 
the  vocabulary  will  be  of  material  aid  in  subsequent  reading.  The  selections  are 
carefully  made  and  judiciously  edited,  while  the  notes  supply  just  the  assistance 
the  young  student  needs.  It  would  serve  an  excellent  purpose  for  a  reader  in 
grammar  schools  where  Latin  is  studied.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

A  Laboratory  Course  in  Wood-Turning,  by  Michael  Joseph  Golden,  of  Pur- 
due University,  is  a  practical  hand-book  for  students  in  manual  training  schools,  in 
which  are  given  explicit  instructions  for  pursuing  this  form  of  wood-work.  Tlie 
lathe  is  explained  in  detail,  the  various  tools  are  described,  instruction  is  furnished 
for  their  use,  care  and  sharpening,  and  a  dozen  exercises  are  given,  every  step 
being  abundantly  illustrated.  It  Is  the  most  satisfactory  book  on  wood -turning  for 
beginners  published  and  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  manual  training 
teachers.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Training  for  Citizenship,  Suggestions  on  Teaching  Civics,  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
is  the  title  of  a  little  pamphlet  of  thirty  odd  pages.  It  is  full  of  wise  advice  to 
teachers  about  the  importance  of  teaching  civics  and  follows  this  up  with  many 
helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  for  teaching  this  interesting  but  perplex- 
ing subject.  It  is  a  valuable  pedagogical  booklet  and  worth  the  attention  of  every 
teacher.     Chicago:  Werner  School  Book  Company. 

The  University  Publishing  Co.  of  New  York,  have  brought  out  a  lovely  series  of 
Golden  Rod  Books,  compiled  and  adapted  by  John  H.  Haaren.  The  one  for  first 
reader  grade  is  full  of  simple  rhymes  and  little  fables  nicely  suited  to  the  little 
folks  in  that  grade,  with  many  pat  illustrations.  The  book  for  second  reader  grade 
is  full  of  songs  and  stories  just  right  for  children.  Fairy  Life  is  the  title  of  the 
booklet  for  children  of  the  third  reader  gi*ade,  and  how  they  will  delight  in  these 
pretty  legends  from  such  famous  masters  as  Goethe,  Thackeray,  Moore,  Lamb  and 
Andersen.  Ballads  and  Tales  is  the  book  for  the  more  mature  lads  and  lassies  of 
the  fourth  reader  grade.  It  contains  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  Death  of  Ar- 
thur, The  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  Dick  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  William  Tell,  etc. 
We  congratulate  the  University  Publishing  Co.  on  this  truly  admirable  set  of  little 
books. 


PERIODICALS. 

Bev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  baa  recently  celebrated  his  75th  birthday,  is  writlog  a 
series  ofpersonal  recollections  of  Lowell,  Long^fellow,  Emerson,  Holmes,  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips for  The  Youth's  Companion.-' &  notable  series  of  papers. Harper^ s  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember contains  an  article  by  Henry  James  on  George  du  Maurler.  Also  In  the-same  num- 
ber we  note  an  attractive  sketch  by  Eilaabeth  Rogers  Pennell  on  "  Around  Loudon  by  Bicy- 
cle."  The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  a  suggestive  article,  which  seeks  to  answer  the  question 

"Are  the  Rich  Growing  Richer  and  the  Poor  Poorer  ?  ",  by  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright.^ 
Scribner*8   Magcuine  has  a  number  of  articles,  suited  to  the  season,  dealing  with  travel, 

sports  and  other  outing  interests. '*  What  a  Woman  Can  Do  With  a  Camera  "  Is  the  title 

of  an  Interesting  article  In  the  September  Ladies'  Home  Journal.—  In  LippincotVs  Maga* 
zine  we  find  a  forecast  of  the  Exposition  of  1900,  by  Theodore  Stanton. —  Glimpses  of  Glad- 
stone, by  Harry  Fumlss,  in  The  Century^  will  Interest  alike  American  and  European  readers. 
— Appleton^s  Popular  Science  Monthly  sives  some  interesting  points  on  Spanish  Experi- 
ments in  Coinage,  by  Henry  C.  Lea. Ex-Secretary  Herbert  makes  a  strong  plea  in  The 

Forum  for  an  adequate  United  States  Navy. The  City  of  New  Bedford  is  making  great 

8 reparations  for  the  semi-centenial  of  her  becomiog  a  city.    The  exorcises  will  take  place 
ct.  10-U. 
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The  Survival  of  the  Fittest! 

READ   WHAT    SOME    LEADING    EDUCATORS    SAY  ABOUT 

EDUCATION : 

^^The  recent  articles  of  Gilbert  and  Harris  are  worth  many  times  over  the  annual 
aubfioription  prioeof  the  monthly. — Oscar  H.  Cooper^  Supt,  of  Schools^  Galveston^  Texas, 

^*Your  last  issne  of  the  'Education*  is  the  best  I  ever  read.**—^.  if.  Broummider^ 
Qrwigiburg^  Pla.,  March  5,  'P7. 

"  The  magazine  is  first-class.'' —  W.  W.  PendergaH^  Dep^t  of  Public  Imtruction^ 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

*^l  consider  Education  the  most  useful  and  ably  conducted  monthly  there  is." 
— Bev.  William  M,  Thayer^  Franklin^  Mass. 

"  The  professional  literature  given  in  this  magazine  is  strong  and  helpful." —  0. 
C.  Seelye^  Supt,  City  Schools^  Sacine,  Wis. 

^^l  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing  for  education  by 
fche  pablicatioD  of  your  magazine." — S.  J.  Goodwin,  School  Department^  Newton^  Mass. 

^^  Education  comes  to  our  office  every  month  and  is  one  of  the  most  valued  pub- 
lications we  receive." —  William  C.  Bates^  Supt.  of  Schools^  Fall  Biver^  Mass, 

*^I  cannot  do  without  it." — J.  L,  Hollingsworth^  Supt,  of  Public  Instruction^  Polk 
Co.^  Florida. 

^*  I  am  a  teacher  of  23  years  experience  and  I  consider  Education  the  best  jour- 
nal for  the  general  culture  of  the  teacher  that  I  have  ever  read." —  M.  I.  Ivins^  Mun* 
d€,  Ind. 

^^  I  congratulate  yon  on  the  strong  numbers  of  Education  you  are  getting 
out." —  Prof.  Joseph  v.  Collins^  Normal  Schoolt  Stevens^  Pointy  Wisconsin. 

^^Education  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  professional  periodicals." — £,  S.  Kirtland^ 
Ez-8upt.  of  Schools,  HolyokCy  Mass.^  Feb.  8^  ^97, 

'^What  a  delightful  number  you  have  made  in  December  Issue.  It  is  crammed 
fall,  good  measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over  with  suggestive  thought."— 
Henry  G.  Schneider^  New  York  City, 


SOME  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

Or  5eiiew  your  Subscriptioii  to  Education. 

I.    It  la  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  magazines,  Just  beginning  its 

18th  year. 
n.    It  la  contributed  to  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  day. 
m.    It  furnishes  the  best  discussions  on  themes  of  profound  interest  to  every 
Intelligent  person,  viz.,  those  that  relate  to  the  education  of  the  human  race. 
lY.    If  yon  are  a  teacher  it  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  freshest  thought  in 

this  great  and  progressive  profession. 
y.    It  will  promote  your  professional  growth  and  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to 
flelf-cultnre,  fitting  yon  to  do  better  work  and  to  command  higher  pay  aa  a 
teachen 
YL    It  does  not  compete  with  the  cheaper  school  papers  which  deal  with  class- 
room metlioda.    It  takes  a  broader  outlook  and  discusses  the  deeper  prob- 
lema  of  pedagogy  aa  a  profession.    Every  growing  teacher  should  take  such 
a  magazine  as  Education  in  addition  to  a  practical  paper  of  the  other  class. 
VIL    Every  other  trade  and  profession  has  its  official  Journal  or  organ ;  how  much 
more  should  this  great  teaching  fraternity  be  expected  to  maintain  a  high- 
olaas  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  their  interests  I 

We  need  your  sympathy  and  support  to  aid  us  in  making  the  best  possible 
edncational  magazine.    Therefore  subscribe  for  Education. 
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A  Practical 


Physiology. 


A  Text-Book  for  High  School,  Academy 
and  Normal  School  Classes. 

By  ALBERT  F.  BLAISDELL,  M.D., 

Author  of  "BUisdell's  Series  of  Phjeiologles." 

12mo.  Cloth.  Fully  illustrated.  448  pages. 
For  Introduction,  $1.20. 

This  is  a  text-book  on  human  physiology  for 
use  in  higher  schools.  The  design  of  the  auth- 
or has  been  to  furnish  a  practical  manual  of  the 
more  important  facts  and  principles  of  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  which  will  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  Uie  students  in  high  schools,  nor- 
mal schools,  and  academies. 

Supplementary  to  the  text  proper,  and  through- 
out the  several  chapters  of  this  book,  a  series  of 
carefully  arranged  and  practical  experiments 
has  been  added. 


The  Student's 
American  History. 

A   Text-Book  for  High  Schools   and 

Colleges. 

By  D.  H.  MONTGOMERY, 

Author  of  "The  Leading  Facts  of  History  Series." 

12mo.  Cloth.  523+lv.  pages.  Illustrated. 
For  Introduction,  $1.40. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  histories  are  said  by  all  to 
be,  in  their  departments,  unequaled  in  scholar- 
ship, in  true  historic  insight  and  temper,  in  in- 
terest and  classroom  availability.  They  are  ad- 
mittedly the  leading  text-books  on  their  sub- 
jects. Their  popularity  and  wide  use  have  been 
duly  proportionate  to  their  merits. 

In  **The  Student's  American  Historj^"  the 
attractive  and  enduring  qualities  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's other  histories  are  found  in  an  even 
higher  degree. 
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OUR  AMERICAN  HIGHLANDERS.  —  PROBLEMS 

AND  PROGRESS. 

CHARLES  J.  RYDER,  D.  D., 
American  MUHonary  Aasociaiion,  New  York  City. 

T  thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing  presses 

•J-  here,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred 
years."  * 

A  Word  as  to  Title.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  article 
delivered  an  address  in  Chicago  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  entitled,  "  The  Debt  of  our 
Country  to  the  American  Highlanders  during  the  War."  A  peri- 
odical in  which  the  address  was  published  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
son  of  Parson  Brownlow,  the  war  governor  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Brownlow  kindly  wrote  the  author  a  line  of  cordial  appreciation 
especially  commending  the  use  of  the  term  ^^  American  Highland- 
ers," as  applied  to  these  mountain  people.  Indeed,  no  other  term 
so  aptly  describes  these  mountaineei-s  as  does  Highlanders. 
They  have  Highland  clans  with  Highland  chieftains  at  the  head 
of  them.  Highland  feuds  flame  out  now  and  again,  often  bring- 
ing death  and  ruin.  Not  only  topographically,  but  also  socially 
the  term  of  American  Highlanders  fittingly  describes  these 
mountaineers. 

The  relationship  between  the  Lowlanders  of  the  South  and  the 
Highlanders  is  also  much  the  same  as  that  which  obtained 
between  the  same  classes  in  Scotland.  The  bitter  criticisms  in 
Southern  papers  of  these  mountaineers  can  only  be  appreciated 

*  GOTemor  Berkeley,  of  Virgioia,  1646. 
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when  clippings  are  gathered  for  a  series  of  yeait^  as  they  have 
been  by  the  writer  of  this  article.  To  quote  a  single  paragraph : 
"The  terrible  crudity  and  roughness  of  the  life  of  these  mount- 
aineers are  not  realized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  wealthy  and  fer- 
tile parts  of  the  state.  •  •  •  •  Xhe  counties  that  these 
people  inhabit  are  universally  pauper  counties,  and  it  is  their 
weight  upon  the  state  that  holds  Kentucky  down.  If  the  mount- 
aineers of  Kentucky  can  ever  be  made  useful  citizens,  it  is  only 


"DOUBLE  barrel"   CABIN   IN   AMERICAN  HIGHLANDS. 

by  a  long  process  of  education  and  by  the  liberal  infusion  of  a 
more  thrifty  stream  of  blood." 

Characterization  is  always  in  danger  of  becoming  caricature 
in  the  description  of  a  peculiar  people.  Much  has  been  written 
of  these  Highlanders  that  has  been  a  caricature.  The  problem 
these  people  present  is  not  simple  but  complex.  It  must  be  stud- 
ied carefully  and  long  to  be  even  imperfectly  understood.  Local- 
isms prevail  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  some  writers, 
and  general  conditions  which  do  not  exist  have  been  assumed 
from  too  few  particulars. 
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Macaulay,  in  speaking  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  said  that 
*'  Scarcely  one  gentleman  in  twenty  who  gathered  at  '  Will's  Cof- 
fee House '  knew  that  within  five  hundred  miles  of  London  there 
were  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  Scotch  Highlands." 
This  ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  own  country  of  these  Highland- 
ers, locked  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Southern  mountains,  is  equally  ^ 
dense. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  In  general  character 
and  in  physical  endurance  the  comparison  between  the  Highland- 
ers of  Scotland  and  America  holds  good.  '^  An  enlightened,  dis- 
passionate observer  would  have  found  in  the  character  and 
manners  of  these  rude  people  something  that  might  well  excite 
admiration  and  a  good  will.  Their  courage  was  what  great 
exploits  achieved  in  all  four  quarters  of  the  globe  have  found 
it  to  be."  * 

A  Macaulay  might  note  the  same  of  the  Southern  mountaineers. 
The  courage  and  endurance  of  our  own  American  Highlanders 
are  equally  evident  in  their  history.  In  the  struggle  of  the  colo- 
nies for  their  freedom,  these  mountaineers  took  a  prominent  part. 
Every  new  chapter  that  opens  to  us  in  their  history  adds  to  our 
interest  in  and  regard  for  them.  Many  of  them  spring  from 
French  Huguenots  and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  combining  the 
heroic  qualities  of  both.  James  Robertson,  their  Scotch  Presby- 
terian ancestor,  has  been  characterized  as  ^^  Miles  Standish  with- 
out his  puritanism,  John  Brown  without  his  fanaticism.  He  t^ 
walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight  —  undertaking  and  achieving 
projects  which,  to  cool  reason,  would  seem  absolutely  chimerical." 
John  Sevier,  the  Huguenot  ancestor  of  these  Highlanders,  was  i^ 
the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  his  Presbyterian  comrade  in  the 
pioneer  settlement  of  this  mountain  region.  When  h^  led  the 
clans  to  meet  the  British  at  King's  Mountain,  Sept.  25,  1780, 
after  Parson  Doak  had  committed  them  to  the  Divine  protection, 
his  brave  followera  rode  after  him,  making  the  woods  on  the  old 
mountains  echo  with  their  peculiar  but  reverent  battle-cry,  "  With  ^ 
the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  our  Gideon."  And  when,  after  the 
battle,  these  same  men  shouted  themselves  hoarse  over  ^^  Noli- 
chucky  Jack,"  they  rejoiced  in  a  victory  that  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  in  favor  of  the  colonies.  "  The  British  power  in  the  colo- 
nies was  broken  at  King's  Mountain."     This  fact  Jefferson  recog- 

*  Maoaalay,  Vol.  3,  page  348. 
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to  the  public  schools  by  giving  them  teachers  of  broader  and  better 
training. 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Gay  take  three  months  for  & 
careful  and  thorough  investigation  on  the  advanced  courses  of  our 
normal  schools,  as  to  scope,  methods,  general  character  of  the  teaching^ 
and  public  services.  Only  after  a  careful  personal  examination  can 
one  argue  for  the  abolition  of  any  work  now  done  by  these  schools. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND. — CO-ORDINATION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

The  oiBce  of  school  board  clerk  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the 
administration  of  English  board  schools,  and  the  annual  conference  of 
these  officials  is  characterized  by  forceful  and  exhaustive  discussions  of 
the  chief  interests  of  elementary  education.  The  meeting  for  1897  was 
held  in  June,  at  Manchester.  The  question  of  the  coordination  of  edu- 
cational agencies  which  excited  particular  attention  was  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  place  of  meeting.  The  school  board  of  Manchester  wa» 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  elementary  schools,  branches  that 
relate  to  the  industrial  arts,  as  drawing  and  elementary  science,  and  to- 
develop  a  high  grade  school.  This  school  has  a  well  organized  and  well 
equipped  science  department  for  which,  owing  to  increased  demand,  a 
new  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  school  board  has  joined 
councils  with  the  management  of  the  municipal  technical  school  of 
Owens  College,  and  of  the  leading  secondary  schools  of  the  district  with 
the  view  of  so  correlating  the  work  of  these  different  institutions  as  ta 
prevent  waste  and  overlapping.  As  explained  before  the  conference  the 
plan  adopted  provides  that  the  school  board  shall  conduct  in  their  new 
central  school  the  work  of  an  organized  science  school,  and  that  there 
shall  be  included  in  this  school  the  pupils  who  have  hitherto  been  in 
attendance  at  the  preparatory  or  manual  department  of  the  municipal 
technical  school.  The  instruction  in  science  and  art  hitherto  given  in 
the  evening  by  the  Board  at  their  central  school  to  be  transferred  to  the 
technical  school,  and  all  commercial  instruction  hitherto  given  in  even- 
ing classes  at  the .  technical  school  to  be  transferred  to  the  Central 
school.  Consequently  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  there  will  be  ia 
Manchester  very  shortly,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  Central  Higher 
Grade  school  training  boys  and  girls  in  the  fifth  grade  and  upwards,, 
passing  them  on  through  the  organized  science  school ;  and  so  ordering 
their  instruction  that  those  who  desire  to  proceed  to  the  Manchester 
Grammar  school,  or  to  the  girls'  higher  school,  or  other  secondary 
schools,  shall  have  their  courses  of  instruction  arranged  to  that  end. 
At  the  same  time  the  central  school  will  become  a  feeder  to  the  Munici- 
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only  893,000.  Kentucky  furnished  79,000  soldiers  for  the  loyal 
army.  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  writing  in  the  Commonwealth  Series^ 
says  of  Kentucky:  *' Out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  133,493  of 
military  age,  Kentucky  furnished  and  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  76,335  men."  And  he  adds  that  ^'  In  addition  to 
this,  7,000  men  enlisted  who  were  not  mustered  in,  and  10,000 
men  were  in  the  loyal  Home  Guards."  Nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
total  population  of  the  state  in  the  loyal  army  !  And  these  men 
came  very  largely  from  the  mountain  region.  A  mountain  man 
once  said  to  me : 

'*  Whar  was  you  raised  ?  " 

"In  Ohio,"  I  replied. 

"  I  reckon  you  had  the  draft  in  Ohio,  did  n't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  we  did." 

"  We  didn't  have  any  draft  down  here  in  the  mountains." 

"  That's  strange,"  I  replied.     "  Why  didn't  you  have  a  draft?" 

"Because  we  enlisted  so  fast  in  the  Union  army  they  couldn't 
catch  us  with  the  draft,"  replied  the  loyal  Highlander,  proudly. 

And  this  is  literally  true.  I  quote  again  from  the  authority 
given  above.  "  Kentucky's  quota  of  troops  was  always  full,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  over  40,000  of  her  young  men  did  go  into 
the  rebellion,  she  raised  all  the  men  that  fell  to  her  share  almost 
without  bounties  and  practically  without  a  draft,  a  patriotic  record 
that  was  not  exceeded,  if  it  was  equalled,  by  any  state  in  the 
Union."  The  mountain  states  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and 
East  Tennessee  furnished  140,000  troops  to  the  Union  army,  iX 
whereas  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Connecticut  furnished 
only  116,000,  24,000  less  than  these  Southern  Highlanders.  And 
the  enrollment  of  loyal  troops  among  the  mountaineers  was 
greater  than  the  total  enrollment  of  Union  troops  from  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Nevada,  Oregon 
and  Washington,  by  7,000.  Who  can  blame  the  loyal  Highland- 
ers that  they  cherish  considerable  pride  in  their  war  history  ? 

A  word  as  to  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  trace 
in  illustrations  the  development  of  recent  educational  movements 
in  these  Highlands.  These  movements  are  those  with  which  the 
writer  is  most  familiar.  They  are  by  no  means  the  only  evidences 
of  educational  progress  and  intellectual  development.  They  are, 
however,  in  some  respects  unique  and  certainly  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  Edxjgation  who  are  engaged  in  the  great  educational 
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work  throughout  our  land.  The  pictures  which  illustrate  this 
article  are  confined  to  the  line  of  work  which  haa  been  accom- 
plished under  the  general  fostering  care  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Aesociation.  This  Association  is  a  great  national  body 
that  has  for  one  of  its  distinct  purposes  the  estahlishment  of 
Christian  schools  and  academies  among  the  more  needy  peoples  of 
our  land.  The  history  of  the  educational  work  of  this  Associa- 
tion among  our  Highlanders  is  traced  largely  in  the  pictures 
accompanying  this  article. 


A   MOUNTAIN  SCHOOL. 

This  Highlander  problem  coutains  three  fundamentAl  elements. 
It  is  a  Geographical,  a  Social  and  an  Educational  problem. 

The  Geographical  conditions  of  our  American  Highlands  are 
such  that  from  necessity  the  people  living  here  are  remote  from 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  The  mountain  region  is  a  vast 
region.  It  is  five  hundred  miles  long  by  two  hundred  wide. 
It  embraces  portions  of  eight  Southern  states.  The  population 
of  this  region  is  not  far  from  two  million.  Seven-eighths  are 
native  white  Americans.  This  .total  population  includes  large 
sections  along  wide  valleys  in  which  the  people  are  intelligent, 
cultivated  and  refined. 
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This  Appalachian  region  of  mountains  and  valley  covers  not 
far  from  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  That  we  may  gain 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  its  extent,  we  find  that  it  is  equal  to 
the  total  area  of  the  two  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

But  the  real  measure  of  the  importance  of  any  region  is  not  its 
area,  but  the  number  of  population.  These  Highlands  of  the 
South  contain  a  population  equal  to  the  total  population  of  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  This  vast  western  region  reaching  from 
Mexico  to  Canada,  comprising  over  a  million  square  miles,  con- 
tains a  less  population  than  do  these  Southern  mountains.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  exaggerate  the  significance  of  the  problem 
presented  to  us  in  these  Highlands.  Geographically,  it  is  a  vast 
and  important  region.  Measured  by  the  number  of  its  popula- 
tion, its  importance  is  still  more  accentuated. 

The  Social  Element  in  this  problem  is  interesting  and  peculiar. 
These  American  Highlands  consist  of  two  general  divisions. 

Those  living  in  the  foot-hills  or  "  knobs,"  constitute  one  class. 
Those  in  the  upper  mountains  and  on  the  elevated  plateaus  con- 
stitute another  class.  Care  has  already  been  taken  in  this  article 
to  differentiate  between  those  properly  coming  under  the  dis- 
tinction of  Highlanders  and  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  peoples 
living  on  the  wide  valleys.  This  distinction  is  repeated  here  for 
emphasis  lest  the  writer  should  be  misunderstood.  In  the  foot- 
hills the  people  have  come  in  contact  more  with  the  social,  edu- 
cational and  religious  life  of  the  lowlands  than  have  those  in  the 
remoter  regions  of  the  mountains.  They  have  absorbed,  however, 
as  much  of  that  which  is  evil  as  that  which  is  good.  A  somewhat 
careful  classification  of  crimes  committed  in  these  mountain 
regions  for  a  year  was  attempted  by  the  writer.  So  far  as  these 
statistics  indicated  anything,  they  indicated  that  cases  of  personal 
violence  and  murder  were  more  frequent  among  the  people  in 
the  foot-hills  than  in  the  upper  mountains.  These  data  were 
insufficient  and  unsatisfactory,  however. 

The  Sociological  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South  is  often  misunderstood.  Professor  Shaler  in  an 
able  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  October  1,  1890,  in 
referring  to  the  South,  says:  "They  were  until  the  end  of 
slavery  dwelling  in  the  mediaeval  age."  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  statistics  of  homicide  presented  in  the  valuable  volume 
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by  Rediield  a  few  years  ago,  were  startled  by  the  much  greater 
frequency  of  this  crime  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  Pro- 
fessor Shaler,  in  the  same  article  quoted  above,  refers  to  the 
"disgraceful  Southern  street  fights  which  take  place  between 
men  of  good  social  estate."  But  this  is  not  bo  much  an  evidence 
of  the  "  fiery  southern  temper,"  as  it  is  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  southern  life.  Among  the  scattered  settlements  of  the  South 
the  appeal  was  often  to  the  gun  and  bowie  knife  rather  than  to 
the  courts  and  jury  because  the  latter  was  sometimes  remoter  and 
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difficult  of  access.  This  tendency  still  exists,  although  there  is  a 
perceptible  lessening  of  actual  crime.  The  "  medieeval  age  " 
closed  only  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  although 
excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  this  section  of  our  land  for 
which  all  of  us  are  justly  proud,  the  taint  of  mediaeval  conditions 
still  poisons  society.  Property  rights  are  as  sacred  in  the  South 
as  in  the  North.  Human  life  is  not  by  any  means  so  sacred. 
Especially  is  this  true  among  our  Highlands.  The  long  Deckerd 
rifle  is  in  almost  every  home  and  familiar  to  the  hands  of  every 
Highland  lad.  The  support  of  the  family  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  unerring  marksmanship  of  the  mountaineer.  It  seems 
effeminate  to  seek  redress  through  the  court*.     It  seems  courage- 
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oos,  manly,  to  fling  the  rifle  to  the  shoulder  and  with  quick  sight 
bring  down  an  enemy,  whether  brute  or  "humao."  It  ia  not 
fittange  that  in  the  mountain  grave-yards  a  good  many  head-etones 
mark  the  place  of  the  burial  of  those  who  "  died  with  their  boots 
on."  We  mistake  if  we  attribute  this  frequency  of  homicide  in 
the  southern  mountains  to  brutality.  Good  Baillie  Jarvie  says  in 
Rob  Roy  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  the  following : 

"  Ye  judge  him  hardly,  puir  chield ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  ye 
ken  neathing  about  our  hill  country,  or  Hielands,  as  we  ca'  them. 
They  are  clean  anither  set  frae  the  like  o'  huz ;  —  there 's  nae 
bailie-courts  amang  them  —  nae  magistrates  that  dinna  bear  the 
sword  ia  vain,  like  the  worthy  deacon  that 's  awa',  and,  I  may 
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say't,  like  myself  and  other  present  magistrates  in  the  city.  But 
it's  just  the  laird's  command,  and  the  loon  maun  loup  ;  and  the  , 
never  another  law  hae  they  but  the  length  o'  their  dirks  7—  the 
broadsword's  pursuer,  or  plaintiff,  as  you  Englishers  ca'  it,  and  . 
the  target  is  defender,  the  stoutest  head  bears  langest  out ;  —  and 
there 's  a  Hieland  plea  for  ye." 

Somewhat  the  same  kindly  defence  might  be  made  for  our 
American  Highlanders. 

Riding  through  a  mountain  region  on  a  train  that  wound  its 
way  between  lofty  mountains  and  on  the  edges  of  abrupt  chasms, 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  large  stretches  in  which  I 
thought  there  might  be  partridges  and  pheasants.  Turning  to  a 
mountain  man  who  sat  near  me,  I  said  :  "  Is  there  any  shooting 
in  this  country  ?"  '■  No,"  he  replied,  "  not  much.  There  was  a 
fellow  shot  over  at  Elk  Ridge  the  other  day,  and  another  fellow 
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at  the  Forks;  but  we  haint  had  much  of  it  lately."  I  was  think- 
ing of  birds ;  he  of  "  humans  "  for  game.  This  reply  waa  some- 
what typical  of  mountain  conditions.  "  But  let  us  judge  not  that 
we  be  not  judged."  It  was  a  most  distinguished  American  as 
well  as  mountaineer,  who  thrilled  a  nation  in  the  very  quotation 
of  these  words.  We  need  to  join  with  these  brave,  sturdy  High- 
landers in  their  efforts  to  redeem  this  large  section  of  our  land 
from  the  ignorance  and  superstition  that  have  grown  out  of  their 
remoteness  from  the  currents  of  civilization  and  the  curse  of 
slavery  and  not  simply  pass  by  on  the  other  aide  and  condemn 
them,  or  point  out  their  needy  condition. 
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The  Educational  element  of  this  problem  is  also  most  impor- 
tant. The  free  school  system  of  New  England  and  the  interior, 
which  has  accomplished  so  much  for  the  education  of  the  maaaes 
in  the  rural  regions  of  the  North,  has  had  only  imperfect  devel- 
opment in  this  mountain  region  of  the  South.  The  whole  system 
of  southern  education  provided  for  the  Classes  and  neglected  the 
Masses.  The  oftrquoted  remark  of  Governor  Buckeley  of  Vir- 
ginia, standing  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  illustrative  of  the 
general  conditions  of  education  in  the  early  days.  Although 
Virginia  can  boast  of  the  second  oldest  college  in  the  United 
States,  the  educational  advanti^es  offered  to  her  population  as  a 
whole  have  been  very  inadequate.     It  was  not  until  1TS6  that  a 
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newspaper  was  published  iii  Virginia,  aud  then  onl}'  under  strict 
governraent  control.  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  free  school  waa  first 
opened  in  1712.  Compare  this  with  the  New  England  colonies 
that  the  early  conditions  may  be  apparent.  Common  schools 
were  provided  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1630.  In  1647,  v 
"  every  town  in  this  state  was  ordered  to  have  a  free  school,  and, 
if  it  contained  over  one  hundred  families,  a  grammar  school."  A 
similar  condition  obtained  in  Connecticut,  towns  which  did  not 
provide  at  least  for  three  mouths'  public  education  being  liable  to 
fine. 

In  the  middle  colonies 
the  same  was  true-  The 
result  of  this  difference  in 
the  educational  systems 
of  the  two  sections  adopt- 
ed in  colonial  times  is  ap- 
parent to-day. 

The  question  of  illitera- 
cy among  the  peoples  that 
come  to  us  from  foreign 

lands  is  one  of  e^reat  im- 
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portance.     Ine  large  per- 

cent^e  of  those  unable  to  read  and  write  sent  to  us  from  Europe 
startles  us.  When  we  compare  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the 
lands  represented  by  the  larger  body  of  immigration  with  the 
illiteracy  in  our  own  southern  states  the  insignificance  of  the 
former  is  at  once  evident.  The  great  body  of  illiterates  are  not 
those  who  come  from  across  the  ocean,  but  those  who  are  born 
and  bred  in  our  own  land  —  native  Americans.  That  this  is  most 
emphatically  true  the  following  table  gathered  from  the  last  cen- 
sus reports  abundantly  proves : 

Ireland,   percentage  of  illiteracy,  28 

France,  "  "  "  16 

Netherlands,   "  "  "  14 

England,  "  "  "  9 

Scotland,  ■'  "  "  6 

Switzerland,    "  "         "  6 

Germany,        "  "         "  4 

Scandinavia,    "  "         ■'  8 


Total  PopnlaUon. 

NaUre  White. 

41. 

per  cent. 

18.4] 

per  cent. 

> 

27.8 

11.8 

89.8 

16.8 

21.6 

16.1 

40. 

11.9 

45. 

18.1 

86.7 

23.1 

26.6 

18. 

80. 

« 

14. 

45.8 

20.1 
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The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus of  1890,  and  represent  the  condition  in  oar  Southern  States  : 

Alabama, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Kentucky, 

Mississippi, 

SouUi  Carolina, 

North  Carolina, 

Tennessee, 

Virginia, 

Louisiana, 

f^om  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  no  foreign  country  of  all 
the  list  given  above  equals  in  illiteracy  any  one  of  these  southern 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky. 

It  will  be  also  noted  that  eliminating  the  negro  factor  from  the 
South  and  taking  simply  our  native  white  population  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  of  this  class  is  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  greater  than  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Ire- 
land, the  most  illiterate  of  all  these  countries. 

This  is  an  amazing  fact  and  ought  to  startle  us  all  into  more 
earnest  efforts  to  lift  up  out  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
illiteracy  this  great  mass  of  people  in  our  southern  states. 

Another  startling  fact  revealed  by  careful  study  of  the  census 
tables  of  181*0  concerning  illiteracy  is  this :  In  every  case  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  of  the  native  white  population  in  these 
states  is  greater  than  that  of  the  foreign  white  population  in  the 
same  states.  To  illustrate :  In  Alabama  the  native  white  popu- 
lation is  18.4  per  cent.  The  foreign  white  population  shows  an 
illiteracy  of  7.3  per  cent.  In  Louisiana  the  native  white  popula- 
tion has  20.3  per  cent,  illiteracy,  the  foreign  white  18.7  per  cent. 
This  principle  holds  good  throughout.  It  is  becoming  in  those  of 
us  who  are  patriotic  not  to  boast  too  much  concerning  the  educar 
tion  of  our  own  people,  or  to  urge  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
come  from  abroad.  The  greatest  problem  before  our  Christian 
patriotism  of  to-day  is  the  removal  of  this  dark  cloud  of  illiteracy 
in  our  own  southern  states. 

When  Dr.  Haygood,  in  his  clear  and  forceful  address  on  "  Pleas 
for  Progress,"  stated  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  white  voters  of 
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the  South  are  illiterate,  it  seemed  an  alarming  assertion,  coming 
not  from  "Northern  prejudice,"  but  Southern  sincerity,  and  the 
statistics  doubtleBS  sustain  Dr.  Haygood's  assertion. 

"  Tie  Irae,  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tie  true." 

This  thirty  per  cent,  of  illiterate  voters  are  American  white 

men.    No  line  of  race  cleavage  separates  them  from  the  other 

whites   of  the   South   or   North.     To   say  that  they  are  "  poor 
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whites  "  or  *'  white  trash  "  is  simply  to  say  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  free-born  American  citizens  have  been  neglected  until  they 
have  drifted  into  this  ignorant  and  pitiable  condition.  They  are 
the  fruit  of  the  tree,  the  natural  result  of  the  form  of  civilization 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  South.  The  able  southern  writers  who 
have  contributed  recently  so  many  articles  to  our  periodicals  con- 
cerning the  conditioQ9  of  the  South  have  often  failed  to  call 
attention  to  the  illiteracy  of  the  southern  whites. 

To  meet  this  condition  and  remove  this  great  percentf^  of 
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illiteracy  certainly  appeals  to  patriotism  as  truly  as  to  Christian 
philanthrophy.  The  East,  with  its  long  established  system  o£ 
free  edQcation  and  its  wealth,  has  poured  its  gifts  generously  into 
the  West  to  assist  in  planting  institutions  of  learning.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher's  prophetic  voice  was  heard  again  and  again  a 
generation  ago  declaring  that  the  "  great  problem  of  the  West 
was  that  of  Christian  education."  This  need  was  met  in  the 
West.  The  southern  Highlands  were  not  then  open  to  these 
great  educational  movements.  The  Dead  Sea  of  human  slavery 
surrounded  them.     Although  these  mountaineers  loved  freedom 
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and  possessed  genuine  elements  of  progress,  slavery  doomed  them 
to  dense  ignorance.  They  were  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the 
generous  patriots  who  sent  teachers  and  money  for  the  education 
of  the  West.  Now  all  these  barriei's  ate  removed  and  little  by 
little  information  is  spread  abroad  concerning  the  needs  of  these 
mountaineers.  The  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association 
among  these  Highlanders,  traced  in  the  pictures  accompanying 
this  article,  is  full  of  romance  and  interest. 

This  work  was  inaugurated  before  the  war.  At  the  John 
Brown  raid  teachers  and  preachers  were  driven  from  the  mount- 
ains. During  the  war  almost  nothing  could  be  done.  The  past 
few  years  have  witnessed  large  and  genuine  progress,  however,  in 
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the  developmeat  of  schools  and  academies.  A  splendid  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  HigblandetB  themselves  has  been  witnessed  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  schools  in  many 
instances.  The  spirit  of  intellectual  progress  and  educational 
development  stirs  in  their  very  blood.  They  aie  by  ancestry  in 
many  eases  of  the  best  fiber.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  in  1864,  speaks  as  follows :  '^  These  mountaineers  represent 
the  Union  men  in  southern  mountains  who  have  stood  at  the  post 
of  danger,  on  whom  the  storm  of  war  first  broke,  and  on  whom  j/' 
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from  that  day  to  this  it  has  beat  with  wildest  fury."  He  added : 
"  If  the  Uuion  means  anything,  it  means  not  merely  political  con- 
nection and  commercial  intercourse,  but  to  bear  each  other's 
burdens  and  to  share  each  other's  sacrifices  ;  it  means  active  sym- 
pathy and  efficient  aid." 

The  recent  movement  under  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion for  the  education  and  elevation  of  these  Highlanders  is  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  responsibility  which  Mr.  Everett  so  clearly 
presents.  When  bis  eloquent  words  were  spoken  these  mountain- 
eers were  in  danger  of  starvation  physically.  New  England  and 
the  North  opened  its  treasury  and  sent  a  golden  stream  into  the 
mountains  that  relieved  them.     But  to-day  they  need  intellectual 
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and  spiritual  food.  They  need  the  reinforcement  of  these  institu- 
tions of  learning  already  planted  among  them  and  others  that  shall 
be  planted.  They  need  the  multiplying  of  Christian  academies 
which  have  been  the  largest  factor  in  the  intellectual,  economic 
and  social  development  of  New  England.  They  need  help  from 
those  who  are  able  to  help !  In  the  good  progress  they  have  already 
made  in  the  last  few  years  along  these  lines  they  have  themselves 
borne  a  noble  part.  We  have  done  nothing  for  them  scarcely  in 
comparison  with  the  vast  resources  that  have  been  poured  into  the 
West.  ■  Now  comes  our  opportunity  to  meet  this  need.  Let  us 
build  school  houses  and  churches  where  their  better  cabins  have 
risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  past.  Let  us  invade  their  coves  and 
press  up  their  mountain  sides  with  an  army  of  Christian  teachers 
and  preachers,  until  the  gray  old  forests  that  echoed  with  the 
shout  of  these  loyal  Highlanders  shall  again  echo  with  the  sound 
of  church  bell  and  school  bell,  and  they  who  took  from  us  the 
larger  sacrifice  of  the  war  shall  find  that  we  are  ready  to  share 
with  them  the  blessed  fruits  of  peace.  So,  and  so  only,  can  we 
meet  our  responsibility  as  Christian  patriots  toward  those  patri- 
otic Highlanders  of  our  southern  mountains. 


WHICH? 
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Like  a  rose  revealing  its  beaaty, 
Joy  opened  her  treasures  to  me. 

I  held  them  in  loving  abeyance  — 
No  blest  one  could  happier  be. 

But  sorrow  came  wandering  among  them. 
Touched  this  one  and  that  one  to  grief, 

And  now  I  am  wondering,  wondering. 
To  which  one  1*11  turn  for  relief ; 

For  each  said  she  was  a  true  angel, 

Sent  down  from  the  great  King  of  Kings, 

To  lead  me  the  way  everlasting. 
To  teach  me  invisible  things. 
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KINDERGARTEN  METHODS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
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MINNIE  M.  GLIDDBN,  PftATT  INSTITUTE,  BBOOKLTN,  N.  Y. 

LIFE  flows  like  a  stream  through  infancy,  childhood,  boyhood, 
manhood.  Each  of  these  periods  has  its  own  special  needs 
and  requirements,  but  beneath  all  is  the  human  nature  which  is 
subject  to  the  same  general  laws  everywhere.  Therefore  the 
principles  which  have  been  followed  in  the  kindergarten,  if  they 
are  based  upon  an  inner  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  should 
continue  in  the  higher  school. 

Froebel  writes  impressively  of  '^passive  education";  what  does 
he  mean  ?  Studying  the  child,  following  his  lead,  remembering 
that  the  child  is  the  chief  actor,  not  the  teacher ;  inspiring  him  to 
put  forth  his  utmost  effort,  and  find  out  through  his  own  self- 
activity  all  that  he  can.  Having  done  this,  the  child  has  found 
out  his  own  limitations  and  is  ready  to  receive  a  hint  or  sugges- 
tion from  his  teacher,  which  will  lead  him  to  put  forth  renewed 
efforts. 

The  kindergartner  should  contribute  to  the  child's  education 
the  opportunity  for  gaining  typical  experiences.  This  is  done 
largely  through  imitative  play.  For  instance,  in  kindergarten  the 
child  plays  the  bird  games  and  appreciates  for  the  first  time  how 
busy  the  father  must  be  in  order  to  provide  food  for  his  hungry 
brood,  and  the  mother's  loving  care.  In  the  same  manner  he 
enters  into  the  life  of  the  entire  animal  world,  broadens  his  sym- 
pathies and,  as  in  a  mirror,  sees  his  own  relationships  reflected. 

What  is  experienced  in. play  in  the  kindergarten  finds  its  corre- 
spondence in  the  self-active  work  and  more  thoughtful  play  of  th^^ 
older  boy  and  girl.  The  foundation  has  been  laid  in  the  kinder- 
garten ;  has  been  lived,  and  hence  understood.  They  pass  into 
the  connecting  class ;  the  world  is  full  of  intensely  interesting 
things,  luring  them  on  to  seek  more,  and  here,  as  in  the  kinder- 
garten, is  a  teacher  who  understands  her  children,  knows  their 
needs.  More  than  that,  she  believes  in  them,  in  their  innate 
desire  to  do  right  and  in  their  ability  to  do.  She  makes^  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  find  out  and  to  do,  and  in  all  of  her  work  strives 
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to  have  her  children  think  from  the  centre  of  things  outward, 
rather  than  from  the  external  side  inward.  Step  by  step  a  defi- 
nite inner  connection  is  made  between  the  known  and  the  un- 
known, passing  from  the  almost  purely  sense  perception  stage  to 
that  of  clear,  luminous  thinking. 

The  greatest  need  of  a  teacher  is  an  understanding  of  the  un- 
folding of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  her  children.  A  study  of 
Froebel's  Mother-play  helps,  as  no  other  book  can  help,  in  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  child-nature,  but  this  must  be  supplemented  by 
experience  and  technical  training.  We  cannot  look  for  good 
work  in  the  connecting  class  until  the  primary  teacher  is  also  a 
kindergartner.  The  best  primary  methods  are  needed  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  best  kindergarten  methods  on  the  other. 

Individual  knowledge  of  each  pupil  characterizes  Froebel's 
methods.  How  many  there  are  who  look  back  over  years  that 
seem  wasted  because  there  was  no  one  who  understood  their  par- 
ticular needs  or  could  help  them.  Each  individual  in  a  class 
must  be  regarded,  if  truly  educational  work  is  to  be  done.  As 
things  are  in  the  present  public  school  system,  the  brighter  ones 
succeed  and  the  dull  ones,  like  poor  Joe,  have  to  '^  move  on.'' 

Froebel  regarded  each  human  being  as  at  heart  divine.  From 
the  very  beginning  he  regarded  the  soul  of  the  child,  the  higher  self, 
and  all  his  requirements  were  on  the  basis  of  this  belief.  Won- 
derful it  is,  to  see  how  this  firm  belief  and  expectant  attitude  will 
bring  about  seeming  miracles.  Mothers  believe  in  their  children 
in  this  way,  and  we  all  know  what  a  factor  in  the  world's  growth 
has  been  the  faith  of  mothers.  It  follows  from  the  necessity  of 
the  teacher  being  at  all  times  herself  true  in  her  dealings  with 
the  children,  that  she  will  discriminate  in  giving  recognition  ;  she 
knows  the  mistake  of  overpraising  or  commending  that  which  has 
cost  no  effort.  While  she  speaks  of  that  which  is  good,  she  leaves 
a  loop-hole  for  greater  attainment  next  time. 

This  may  seem  ideal,  unattainable,  but  the  mere  fact  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils  striving  for  a  third  something  outside  of  them- 
selves, an  ideal,  creates  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  good  comrade- 
ship. Many  failures  there  will  be  on  both  sides,  but  each  will 
only  spur  on  to  success,  and  if  real  love  is  back  of  all,  it  will 
harmonize  all  disquieting  influences.  Before  we  can  see  what 
should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  kindergarten,  con- 
necting class,  or  school,  we  must  understand  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  infancy,  childhood,  boyhood  and  manhood. 
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Infancy  is  probably  the  most  important  period  of  all.  Of  this 
Froebel  says,  "  Would  that  we  might  never  forget  the  words  of 
one  of  our  greatest  German  writers,  that  there  is  a  greater  advance 
from  the  infant  to  the  speaking  child,  than  there  is  from  the 
school  boy  to  a  Newton."  It  is  characterized  by  its  helplessness, 
its  great  need  of  the  most  tender  love  and  watchful  care  in  order 
to  fit  it  to  enter  rightly  the  more  independent  period  of  child- 
hood. Infancy  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mother ;  the  child 
is  found  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  period  of  childhood,  from  this  standpoint,  is  from  three  to 
«ix,  and  is  characterized  by  play  for  its  own  sake  ;  by  joyous,  free, 
unconscious  living.  The  connecting  class  deals  with  the  boy  and 
girl  from  six  to  eight  years  old,  and  this  age  finds  itself  in  activity 
having  a  definite  aim  in  view ;  the  work  is  toward  a  conscious 
•end;  the  play  is  for  a  purpose.  Here  the  formative  instinct 
«hows  itself  in  all  its  intensity. 

The  school  deals  with  the  older  boy  or  girl  who  are  now  ready 
to  find  out  about  individual  things  and  their  inner  relation.  It 
'entirely  fails  if  it  gives  merely  a  knowledge  of  facts ;  it  is  to  lead 
the  boy  or  girl  to  see  the  unity  of  all  things,  and  hence  to  an 
understanding  knowledge.  The  college  and  university  have  to  do 
with  the  maturer  mind,  which  is  able  to  deal  with  abstractions 
end  work  more  and  more  independently.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  laboratory  methods  of  the  university  and  the  methods  of  the 
kindergarten  are  more  allied  than  those  of  the  kindergarten 
and  the  intermediate  school.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  can- 
not be  the  same  from  start  to  finish,  if  those  whose  children  are 
to  be  educated,  desire  it. 

Froebel's  great  insight  lay  in  that  he  saw  the  world  as  a  con- 
nected whole,  governed  by  one  law.  He  saw  Ipng  back  of  all 
—  man,  nature,  institutional  life,  one  Mind,  and  he  thought,  if  we 
can  but  find  out  the  nature  of  that  Mind,  we  have  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation. 

He  watched  mothers  playing  with  their  babies,  saw  the  things 
mothers  instinctively  did  to  help  on  the  dawning  powers  of  their 
children,  and  finding  the  same  things  played  everywhere,  deduced 
from  them  certain  principles.  These  principles  are  the  backbone 
of  the  kindergarten,  but  apply  equally  to  all  education.  Froebel 
did  not  originate  them ;  his  merit  lay  in  being  able  to  discern 
them,  and  in  applying  them  to  education.    Moreover  he  has  put 
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them  into  a  form  that  the  mother,  kindergartner  and  teacher  can 
get  hold  of.  These  are  given  in  his  book  for  mothers.  His 
method  is  to  state  in  a  verae  to  the  mother  the  principle,  then  to- 
illustrate  in  a  song  one  way  of  applying  it  in  play  with  her  child. 
In  the  pictures  are  found  other  illustrations  of  the  same  truth, 
and  in  the  explanations  at  the  back  of  the  book  the  idea  is  further 
elaborated. 

Froebel  thus  describes  the  first  Mother-play :  ^^  Your  child  is 
lying  before  you  on  a  clean,  fresh  mattress  in  the  strengthening  bath 
of  air,  after  a  bath  of  pure  water  has  already  strengthened  him  ; 
he  lies  before  you  with  a  comfortable  feeling  of  health  throughout 
his  legs.  He  wants,  you  feel  that  he  wants,  to  find  some  object 
by  and  through  which  he  can  measure  his  strength  and  enjoy  its 
growth ;  and  what  you  read  in  your  child's  action  as  a  necessity 
or  wish,  your  fostering  mother  love  comes  forward  to  meet. 

^^  Your  hands  or  your  chest,  against  which  he  treads  with  alter- 
nate  feet,  serve  as  a  gauge  and  as  a  strengthener  of  power.  You 
follow  the  law  of  the  movement  shown  in  his  expression  of  power. 
But  it  is  not  only  outward  bodily  life  that  you  wish  thus  to  fos- 
ter, but  also  his  inner  life  —  the  life  of  feeling,  emotion  and  soul* 
It  is  not  only  his  strength  that  he  is  to  learn  through  yours,  but 
he  is  to  feel  your  love  as  well  —  the  motives  from  which  you  do 
all  this ;  and  thus  melody  comes  to  help  action  and  words.'' 

What  is  the  principle  underlying  this  first  little  play  ?  Strength 
is  gained,  physically,  mentally,  spiritually,  through  overcoming 
difficulties,  and  these  difficulties  must  be  taken  one  at  a  time. 
The  mother  sings  to  encourage  her  little  one,  and  the  teacher 
should  sing,  figuratively  speaking,  for  the  same  reason.  What  is 
the  principle  of  the  second  song  ?  Every  fall  may  mean  but  a 
sense  of  conscious  power  to  rise.  In  one  sense,  we  stand  alone^ 
and  by  our  own  efforts  must  stand  or  fall,  but  the  arms  of  the 
mother  are  held  out  to  receive,  when  the  effort  has  been  made* 
'*  Glad  love  lifts  him  back  recalling." 

What  is  the  third  play  ?  The  child,  having  found  out  that  he 
is  a  little  individual  with  power  to  use,  is  taken  out  by  his  mother 
on  a  windy  day.  He  is  attracted  by  the  moving  things  and  imi- 
tates them  to  understand.  Thus  he  finds  that  something  moves 
the  weather-vane,  as  he  too  can  move  his  hand.  So  that  the 
beginning  is  made  in  tracing  effects  to  causes,  in  learning  that 
back  of  all  phenomena  lies  an  unseen  cause.     The  first  series  of 
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plays  deals  with  the  baby  in  close  union  with  his  mother ;  it  is 
what  they  are  together  experiencing.  The  second  series  shows 
him  finding  out  things  for  himself.  The  third  series  brings  in 
the  relationship  between  him  and  others,  more  especially  those 
outside  of  his  family ;  and  the  fourth,  the  beginning  of  the  high- 
est relationships  in  life,  his  spiritual  awakening. 

In  the  ^^  Education  of  Man,''  Froebel  has  given  definite  help  to 
those  who  would  apply  his  methods  in  higher  education,  and  the 
following  thoughts  have  been  gained  almost  entirely  from  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  book.  In  fact,  the  effort  has  been  made  to 
re-state  in  a  simpler  way  his  ideas.  In  the  kindergarten,  as  has 
been  said,  we  have  play  for  its  own  sake,  as  an  end  as  well  as  a 
means.  We  surround  the  little  child  with  loving,  nurturing  care 
in  order  that  he  may  be  encouraged  to  express  his  inner  self. 
But  for  the  older  boy  or  girl  comes  the  more  definite  training  as 
training,  and  the  making  of  discoveries  in  regard  to  individual 
things  and  their  relationships,  so  that  ultimately  not  only  a  wide 
knowledge  may  be  gained,  but  a  connected  knowledge.  In  learn- 
ing, he  must  study  according  to  the  law  of  the  thing  itself.  As 
«ach  new  object  comes  into  his  life,  he  should  find  out  about  it 
externally,  and  then  of  its  inner  nature. 

The  social  instinct  shown  by  the  baby,  reveals  itself  in  the 
child  as  impulse,  and  in  the  boy  or  girl  as  stimulus  to  the  intel- 
lect and  will.  Froebel  says,  ^^  To  give  firmness  to  the  will,  to 
quicken  it,  and  to  make  it  pure,  strong  and  enduring,  in  a  life  of 
pure  humanity,  is  the  chief  concern,  the  main  object  in  the 
guidance  of  the  boy,  in  instruction  and  the  school." 

In  order  to  get  this  strength  and  firmness  of  will,  every  act 
must  be  an  expression  of  the  entire  self.  The  desire  must  pre- 
cede every  act  of  the  will,  and  so  we  have  the  moral  nature 
depending  upon  feeling,  upon  the  cultivation  of  heart  and  mind 
Irom  the  very  beginning.  Words  and  example  are  not  enough, 
the  will  must  have  grown  strong  through  repeated  acts  from  the 
earliest  infancy. 

The  child  refers  everything  to  family  life^  It  is  because  of  his 
instinct  to  relate  things,  to  see  parts  forming  a  whole.  What  his 
fother  and  mother  are  doing,  he  longs  to  do  also ;  he  imitates 
them  to  understand.  He  plays  the  thing  and  really  enters  into 
the  experience.  Later,  as  a  boy,  he  does  the  same  thing  but 
Irom  an  entirely  different  standpoint.     He  is  working  now,  even 
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in  his  play,  for  results.  He  has  a  distinct  aim.  What  in  the 
child  was  simply  an  instinctive  activity,  an  unconscious  effort 
toward  growth  through  use,  is  now  a  formative  instinct.  Thi& 
constructive,  or  creative  instinct,  is  the  keynote  to  this  very 
important  period  in  education.  The  boy  and  the  girl  desire  to  do 
everything,  and  how  eagerly  they  go  about  it  I  Upon  the  way 
this  instinct  is  met,  depends  largely  the  future  usefulness  of  the 
man  or  woman.  If  the  boy's  eager  request  to  help  is  met  with  a 
curt  refusal  many  times,  he  will  cease  to  offer  his  services  finally^ 
and  later  when  the  mother  would  gladly  have  his  help  she  does 
not  understand  why  the  boy  is  so  surly  or  so  indolent.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  law  of  use  in  operation.  The  boy  has  not  used  his  powers 
along  these  lines,  and  they  have  become  weakened  through  dis- 
use. 

As  a  little  child  he  was  intensely  interested  in  every  phase  of 
family  life  and  freely  represented  it  in  play.  Now  he  likes  to  trff 
his  strength  in  every  possible  way.  He  wants  to  work  in  the  gar-: 
den,  help  in  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  learn  to  harness  the 
horse,  split  wood  and  pile  it,  etc.  Whatever  activity  his  father  is 
*  engaged  in,  he  wants  to  share  also,  and  if  he  is  allowed  to,  he  will 
follow  his  father  about  from  one  thing  to  another,  learning  to  se& 
and  to  do.  Constantly  he  questions  about  the  different  objects- 
as  they  come  to  him,  and  the  father  freely  answers  him.  The 
boy  spurns  having  things  made  too  easy  for  him ;  he  likes  to  use 
his  powers,  and  be  manly  and  strong  like  his  father. 

Whatever  is  difficult  or  dangerous  tempts  him  on ;  he  likes  to 
climb  trees,  walk  over  high  places  on  narrow  boards,  to  sometimes- 
ramble  off  in  queer  nooks  by  himself.  These  things  will  not 
hurt  him ;  quite  the  reverse.  He  will  find  out  just  what  he  can 
do  and  what  he  cannot,  learn  to  measure  distances,  and  to  govern 
himself.  In  the  same  way  boys  and  girls  are  attracted  by  the 
things  of  nature,  curious  plants  and  creeping  things,  frogs,  liz- 
ards and  other  little  creatures,  and  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
Their  sympathies  rather  should  be  quickened  with  all  things  in 
the  world  about  them.  Of  course,  venturesome  boys  and  girls- 
need  to  be  cautioned  to  be  a  little  careful  about  picking  up 
unknown  things,  but  not  in  a  way  to  make  them  overcautious  or 
timid. 

Boys  like  to  play  in  water,  to  build  miniature  bridges,  water- 
falls, mill  wheels,  and  the  like.    They  are  also  very  fond  of  clay^ 
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and  of  working  in  the  earth,  digging,  forming  caverns,  and  so  on ; 
of  making  houses  of  boards,  branches  or  whatever  will  help  them 
to  construct.  Both  the  boy  and  the  girl  at  this  stage  are  finding 
out  what  they  can  do,  are  developing  self-reliance,  and  satisfying 
on  every  hand  the  constructive  instinct  within  them. 

The  feeling  of  mastery  over  material  leads  to  the  reconstruction 
of  a  boy's  world  and  he  longs  for  a  particular  spot  that  he  can 
transform  and  call  his  own.  It  is  the  instinct  for  possession,  and 
it  should  be  met.  No  matter  how  small  the  place,  if  it  is  but  a 
comer,  it  is  his  own  and  he  can  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  As  he 
comes  into  relation  with  others  having  similar  possessions  the 
basis  for  a  recognition  of  individual  rights,  of  justice,  of  fair  deal- 
ing will  be  formed.  It  is  very  helpful  for  the  development  of 
both  boys  and  girls  to  play  with  others  in  this  constructive  way^ 
one  building  a  house,  another  a  bridge,  a  third  digging  a  well,  all 
combining  to  carry  out  some  common  ideal.  Each  has  the  benefit 
of  working  independently  and  yet  of  uniting  to  realize  a  broader 
purpose  than  he  could  alone.  This  is  the  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  gardens  for  the  sake  of  produce.  The  boys  and  girls  are  old 
enough  to  feel  their  responsibility  in  care-taking,  and  to  know 
that  they  must  find  out  the  laws  governing  the  plants  if  they 
would  be  successful. 

Froebel's  kindergarten  or  higher  school  cannot  exist  until  some 
way  is  found  of  providing  playgrounds.  The  same  results  cannot 
be  gotten  in  the  school-room  ;  it  is  impossible.  After  speaking  of 
the  development  that  comes  through  play,  Froebel  says :  "  Would 
that  all  who,  in  the  education  of  boys,  barely  tolerate  play- 
grounds, might  consider  these  things :  There  are,  indeed,  many 
harsh  words  and  many  rude  deeds,  but  the  sense  of  power  must 
needs  precede  its  cultivation.  Keen,  clear  and  penetrating  are 
the  boy*s  eye  and  sense  in  the  recognition  of  the  inner  meaning ; 
keen  and  decided,  therefore,  even  harsh  and  severe,  is  his  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  his  equals,  or  claim  equality  with  him  in 
judgment  and  power.  Every  town  should  have  its  own  common 
playground  for  the  boys.  Glorious  results  would  come  from  thi^ 
for  the  entire  community.  For  at  this  period,  games,  whenever 
it  is  feasible  are  common,  and  thus  develop  the  feeling  and  desire 
for  community,  and  the  laws  and  requirements  of  communities.'* 

Tet  if  he  could,  the  boy  would  not  play  all  the  time.  There 
are  many  things  to  be  done  indoors,  constructive  work  with  card- 
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board,  clay  modelling,  the  beginnings  of  all  kinds  of  mechanioal 
pursuits.  His  mind  is  wide  awake,  alert ;  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
accepting  things  just  as  they  are.  He  asks  questions  of  how 
they  came  to  be.  If  he  sees  an  old  wall,  or  tower,  or  monument, 
he  asks  how  it  came  to  be  there,  who  erected  it.  Then  is  the 
time  to  lead  him  through  stories  and  legends  to  the  past,  and 
later  to  history.  Wonderful  indeed  is  the  fascination  of  the  story, 
which  leads  the  soul  out  of  the  commonplace  into  the  fairyland  of 
the  imagination.  Each  object  becomes  a  starting  point  for  a  long 
chain  of  possible  events ;  the  very  stones  seem  to  speak,  and  he 
listens  with  intense  interest  to  the  one  who,  in  fairy  tale  or  myth, 
can  give  voice  to  the  silent  world  about  him.  If  there  is  no  one 
to  do  this  for  him,  he  will  curiously  weave  things  together  in  his 
own  mind,  if  he  be  a  lad  of  imagination. 

The  desire  to  express  what  surges  within  him  leads  him  to  sing, 
and  happy  is  he  if  he  knows  the  song  which  interprets  the  joy  in 
his  heart.  Such  are  the  varied  instincts  and  manifestations  of 
boyhood  and  girlhood ;  let  us  see  what  provision  can  be  made  for 
them  in  the  school. 

In  Froebel's  school  undoubtedly  the  inner  relation  of  all  things 
and  their  source  in  God  would  be  emphasized,  over  and  above 
everything  else.  But  his  plan  is  a  very  simple,  a  very  natural 
one  too.  Ideal  human  relationships  furnish  the  key  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  the  relations  existing  between  God  and  man 
should  be.  Nature  leads  man  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  God, 
and  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  a  knowledge  of  His  love.  Daily 
intercourse  with  his  fellows  gives  ample  opportunity  for  putting 
into  practice  all  insight  gained. 

Next  in  order  would  come  natural  sciences,  and  growing  out  of 
these,  mathematics.  He  has  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  way  of 
beginning  the  study  of  mineralogy,  and  he  would  follow  the  same 
method  in  botany  and  other  natural  sciences.  Dana  and  other 
crystallographers  consider  all  minerals  as  grouped  under  six  sys- 
tems, each  system  having  its  basic  form.  Froebel  sought  to  show 
an  inner  unity  existing  between  these  six  systems  and  to  give  an 
easier  and  better  way  of  studying  them  to  the  world.  He  arranged 
a  box  of  wooden  models  of  mineral  forms  in  such  a  way  that  a 
boy  might  easily  see  what  relation  each  bore  to  the  cube  and  to 
€ach  other.  Through  becoming  perfectly  familiar  with  each  form 
and  seeing  its   evolution   from  the  cube,  he  would  be  able  to 
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•olassify  all  common  minerals  where  the  crystal  form  was  perfect 
•enough  to  be  distinguished.  In  doing  this  he  would  discover 
that  every  crystal  form  depends  upon  a  peculiar  numerical  rela* 
iionship  of  the  axes,  in  their  number  and  length,  hence  would  be 
given  a  guide  in  form  and  number  for  all  further  study  of  min- 
«eral8. 

la  botany  he  would  base  the  study  upon  a  broad  classification, 
in  a  similar  way  based  upon  number.  He  says,  *^  The  numerical 
iTelations  in  plants  are  so  important,  because  they  indicate,  as  it 
were,  the  ends  of  directions  of  force  to  which  crystal  forms,  as 
well  as  successive  higher  forms,  owe  their  peculiarities.  As  the 
binary  crystal  forms  are  characterized  by  great  simplicity,  so  we 
find  a  similar  simplicity  among  binary  plant  forms  as  compared 
with  ternary  plant  forms.  In  binary  plants  this  law  is  clearly 
manifest  in  the  position  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the 
stem,  etc.  The  peculiar  numerical  relations  are  always  accom- 
panied by  other  constant  peculiarities  and  each  particular  numeri- 
cal expression  is  constantly  attended  by  certain  peculiar  inner 
properties.  Thus  nearly  all  binary  plants  exhale  very  strongly 
aromatic  odors,  etc." 

His  method  of  studying  vegetable  and  animal  life  is  the  same, 
always  seeking  to  find  the  broadest  possible  classification,  making 
the  pupil  familiar  with  the  simplest  form  in  each  case  first,  and 
leading  out  along  the  main  lines  to  wider  and  wider  knowledge. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  he  begins  with  the  lowest  forms,  and 
traces  the  evolution  in  the  change  of  structure  up  to  man.  With 
the  young  child  his  method  would  be  very  different ;  with  him  he 
would  take  up  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  life  of  the  animal,  its 
habitation,  food,  manner  of  taking  care  of  its  young,  etc.  The 
little  child  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  analysis  of  life,  but  the 
pupil  has. 

In  the  study  of  minerals,  the  boy  has  become  perfectly  familiar 
with  certain  geometric  forms  and  relationships  in  number.  An 
•easy  transition  can  be  made  from  these  forms  of  nature  to  typical 
geometric  forms.  Let  him  make  the  five  regular  geometric  solids 
in  cardboard  or  paper.  Let  him  use  the  surface  form  of  the 
square,  equilateral  triangle,  and  legular  pentagon,  as  units  of 
decoration  in  arranging  designs  so  that  they  may  become  indeli- 
bly impressed  upon  his  mind.  Then  using  each  as  a  basic  form, 
let  him  fold  the  different  series  of  geometric  forms,  and  later 
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demonstrate  geometric  truths  with  the  paper  folding,  such  as  all 
the  angles  of  the  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  He  has 
a  sure  foundation  made  in  sense  perception  and  is  ready  now  for 
abstract  thinking.  In  arithmetic,  the  steps  are  gradual,  leading^ 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

Language,  Froebel  regards  as  bearing  a  direct  correspondence 
to  the  degree  of  consciousness  of  the  pupil,  and  he  would  alwaya 
seek  to  connect  words  with  the  real  ideas  of  things  and  objects. 
It  should  lead  to  the  study  of  the  essential  nature  of  things,  and 
of  the  word  itself.  The  law  of  rhythm  governs  all  expression  but 
is  more  marked  in  some  forms  than  in  others.  The  rhythmic 
law  of  language  is  inseparably  a  part  of  it.  All  primitive  lan> 
guages  are  rhythmic  and  the  child  and  youth  delights  in  rhythm. 
Therefore  a  generous  supply  of  poetry  should  be  on  hand.  The 
ordinary  conversation  should  by  its  sympathetic  quality  of  voice 
and  intonation  help  to  preserve  this  love  of  rhythm. 

The  boy  who  has  been  taken  to  the  heart  of  nature,  whose  inner 
life  is  quickened,  and  who  is  beginning  to  be  able  to  express  what 
he  feels,  must  be  able  to  write  freely  also,  to  retain  the  thoughts 
which  arise  in  his  mind,  ere  they  leave  him  to  give  place  to  others. 
If  writing  is  to  be  a  living  expression,  it  should  always  grow  out 
of  an  inner  richness,  an  overflow  of  soul.  Let  the  experience 
come  first,  then  the  writing,  and  in  writing,  the  pictured  repre- 
sentation is  the  first  step,  then  the  sign. 

Reading  is  born  of  the  desire  to  hear  again  that  which  has  been 
written,  hence  it  comes  after  writing,  in  the  order  of  develop- 
ment. Reading  and  writing  bring  man  into  touch  with  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  great  world  in  which  he  lives,  past  and  pres- 
ent ;  they  lift  him  above  himself,  enabling  him  to  see  himself 
objectively,  and  hence  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  consciousness. 

The  boy  is  not  ready  for  either  reading  or  writing  until  he  haa 
indicated  a  desire  to  so  express  himself  and  has  shown  that  he  is 
able  to  look  within  and  see  what  he  thinks  and  feels.  It  is  a  very 
grave,  as  well  as  a  very  common  mistake,  to  seek  to  make  hint 
conscious  of  something  he  has  not  as  yet  within.  It  makes  the 
whole  thing  a  dead  exercise  instead  of  a  living  expression. 

To  Froebel,  art  stood  for  the  representation  of  the  inner  in 
man.  But  the  inner  nature  of  man  is  a  very  rich  one  and  has 
many  avenues  of  expression.  We  have  traced  the  beginnings  of 
his  expression  in  religion,  natural  science,  mathematics,  language^ 
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and  now  we  see  that  art  is  olosely  allied  with  each  one  of  these, 
bat  art  as  art  must  be  considered  apart  from  all  else,  simply  as  a^ 
medium  of  expression  of  the  inner  in  nature  and  man. 

Art  is  naturally  classified  according  to  the  material  it  employs. 
It  may  be  a  form  of  motion,  and  the  only  material  a  human  voice  ^ 
it  may  employ  colors  upon  a  surface,  or  some  modelling  material 
as  clay,  wax,  and  the  use  of  wood  and  marble,  growing  out  of  it  ^ 
it  may  express  itself  in  lines,  as  in  drawing.  The  love  of  art  is 
inborn  and  should  be  cultivated  from  the  beginning.  Therefore, 
Froebers  school  would  include  instruction  in  singing,  drawings 
painting  and  modelling,  the  aim  being  not  to  make  artists  of  the 
pupils,  but  to  give  to  each  an  all-sided  development. 

In  regard  to  manual  training  in  the  school,  Froebel  writes  with 
fervor ;  he  says : 

^^  The  activitv  of  the  senses  and  limbs  of  the  infant  is  the  first 
germ,  the  first  bodily  activity,  the  bud,  the  formative  impulse ;. 
play,  building,  modelling  are  the  first  tender  blossoms  of  youth ;. 
and  this  is  the  period  when  man  is  to  be  prepared  for  future  indus- 
try, diligence  and  productive  activity.  Every  child,  boy  and 
youth,  whatever  his  condition  or  position  in  life,  should  devote 
daily  at  least  one  or  two  hours  to  some  serious  activity  in  the 
production  of  some  definite  external  piece  of  work.  Lessons 
through  and  by  work,  through  and  from  life,  are  by  far  the  most 
impressive  and  intelligible,  and  most  continuously  and  intensely 
progressive  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  effect  on  the  learner. 
Notwithstanding  this,  children  —  mankind,  indeed  —  are  at  pres- 
ent too  much  and  too  variously  concerned  with  aimless  and  pur- 
poseless pursuits,  and  too  little  with  work.  Children  and  parents 
consider  the  activity  of  actual  work  so  much  to  their  disadvantage, 
and  so  unimportant  for  their  future  conditions  in  life,  that  educa- 
tional institutions  should  make  it  one  of  their  most  constant 
endeavors  to  dispel  this  delusion.  The  domestic  and  scholastio 
education  of  our  time,  leads  children  to  indolence  and  laziness  ; 
a  vast  amount  of  human  power  thereby  remains  undeveloped  and 
is  lost.  It  would  be  a  most  wholesome  arrangement  in  schools- 
to  establish  actual  working  hours  similar  to  the  existing  study 
hours ;  and  it  will  surely  come  to  this." 

In  conclusion,  that  which  is  essential  in  all  departments  of  edu- 
cation to  the  successful  application  of  Froebel's  methods,  is  insight< 
into  the  way  in  which  the  human  mind  unfolds,  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  meet  it  at  each  stage.  That  which  especially  charac- 
terizes it  is  what  is  known  as  the  developing  method,  leading  the 
pupil  to  express  himself,  and  find  out  all  that  he  knows  through 
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his  self-activity.  It  begins  with  experiences  in  play,  leads  on 
through  self-directed  work  and  play,  to  original  investigation  and 
independent  thinking. 

Froebel  himself  says  in  this  connection :  ^'  Thus  we  find  the 
human  being  even  at  the  earlier  stages  of  boyhood  fitted  for  the 
highest  and  most  important  concerns  of  mankind,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  destiny  and  mission,  which  is  the  representation  of 
the  divine  nature  within  him.  To  secure  for  this  ability,  skill  and 
directness,  to  lift  it  into  full  consciousness,  to  give  it  insight  and 
^clearness,  and  to  exalt  it  into  a  life  of  creative  freedom,  is  the 
business  of  the  subsequent  life  of  man  in  successive  stages  of 
development  and  cultivation." 
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BUT  we  are  cited  by  many  able  students  and  writers  of  the  pres- 
ent day  to  the  marked  improvements  in  schools  and  school 
advantages,  in  school  work,  methods,  etc.,  all  of  which  we  hail  with 
delight  as  the  precursors  of  the  more  perfect  emancipation  that 
surely  awaits  us.  I  should  say  we  are  at  least  a  long  half  way  on 
the  road  to  such  a  period  of  progress — not  more,  surely.  Our  stud- 
ents in  physics  and  chemistry,  biology,  etc.,  though  these  are  but 
different  branches  of  the  same  great  science  —  are  permitted  now- 
a-days,  to  experiment  in  the  laboratoiy,  and  to  handle  the  objects 
and  elements  about  which  they  study,  to  study  nature  fir%trhanA 
instead  of  second-hand^  or  exclusively  from  books  as  of  yore. 
Even  metaphysics  in  some  of  its  phases  has  been  subjected  to  the 
tests  of  the  laboratory,  and  with  startling,  even  revolutionary 
results.  The  study  of  mental  science  has  been  materially  changed 
since  the  days  of  John  Locke,  Dugald  Stewart,  Hamilton,  Upham 
and  Dr.  Wayland ;  and  yet  mental  characteristics  have  not 
changed ;  but  methods  have  changed  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  study  of  the  child,  and  the  phenomena  of  mind  as  mani- 
fested through  a  physical  organism,  rather  than  from  the  books 
exclusively  and  from  the  contradictory  theories  of  the  school-men 
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has  thrown  about  these  themes  an  entirely  new  interest.  But 
many  still  cling  to  the  shadows  of  the  old,  while  the  new  is  not 
more  than  half  admitted  even  by  the  believing  majority.  There 
should  be  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  old,  not  simply  because 
it  is  old,  but  because  it  is  inconsistent ;  not  only  because  of  its 
absurd  awkwardness,  but  because  of  its  more  hurtful  untruthful- 
ness in  many  essential  features.  We  have  not  time  and  space  to 
specialize  in  full.  But  take  as  an  example  physiology  and  mental 
science  or  modern  psychology.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  teach 
one  of  these  branches  of  the  same  subject  —  man  —  successfully 
without  the  other.  It  is  so  regarded  now  by  all  progressive  schol- 
ars and  teachers.  Mind  and  its  operations  are  so  greatly  depend- 
ent upon  a  physical  organism  and  physical  conditions  that  it  is 
absurd  to  proceed  in  the  study  of  the  one  without  the  other^ 
Being  mutuallv  dependent,  they  are  mutually  helpful ;  and  yet 
but  a  few  years  ago  when  some  one  proposed  this  union  with  such 
title  as  psycho-physics  or  psycho-physiology,  he  was  laughed  at  by 
some  of  the  conservative  men  of  the  period.  Now,  however,  they 
are  recognized  as  necessary  terms  whereby  to  designate  the  true 
character  of  these  studies.  And  modern  child  study  has  already 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  abandonment  of  many  of  these  old 
lines  of  thought. 

And  why  not?  The  child  partakes  of  both  natures,  the  physi- 
cal and  the  metaphysical.  In  him  the  soul,  through  sense,  meets 
nature  or  environment ;  and  there  can  be  no  true  study  of  the 
one  without  the  other.  The  child  must  be  studied  both  as  a  sen- 
tient organism  and  a  psychic  power  that  transmutes  impressions 
into  concepts  and  thoughts,  that  translates  and  transforms,  inter- 
prets and  builds  its  habitation  —  the  body  —  the  organism  in  which 
it  resides.  These  two  branches  of  the  same  subject  must  there- 
fore be  studied  as  two  essential  parts  of  one  whole,  the  child^  the 
MAN.  Hence  one  book  is  sufficient  for  both.  The  only  necessity 
for  more  than  one  exists  only  in  the  matter  of  grade. 

But  the  most  marked  inconsistency  has  obtained  in  our  lan- 
guage studies,  including  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  rhetoric 
and  English  grammar.  Language  lessons  as  such  have  no  neces- 
sary existence  outside  of  these ;  and  these,  all  are  incomplete 
without  it.  Our  ^^  Language  lessons  "  prepared  especially  for  this 
purpose  put  up  in  parcels  and  labeled  ^^  the  best  in  the  market," 
then  put  in  our  books  and  booklets  for  children  to  memorize  and 
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learn  as  lessons  in  speech,  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  thej 
are  made,  and  necessarily  so  since  in  most  cases  they  are  not  only 
unnatural  and  hence  unscientific,  but  unnecessary  and  serve  only 
to  l)amper  the  child  both  in  independent  thinking  and  in  the 
natural  expression  of  thought.  Nature  studies  as  applied  to  all 
these  other  branches  afford  the  exact  conditions  for  language  cul- 
ture. 

These  studies  represent  all  the  modes  of  expression  of  thought, 
:and  the  one  cannot  be  taught  well  without  all  the  others.  Even 
so  far  as  reading  is  employed  as  a  thought  study  its  chief  use  is  to 
awaken  original  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer. 
But  we  are  told  by  some  that  reading  is  getting  thought  from  the 
author  or  written  page,  etc.  This  reduces  it  to  a  species  of  intel- 
lectual larceny  whereby  the  reader  may  be  paving  the  way  for  a 
more  reprehensible  form  of  this  crime,  but  mo(e  open  to  the 
rebukes  of  the  law.  Honest  thinking  is  the  beginning  of  honest 
speaking  and  doing.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  the  reader  thus 
to  abstract  the  thoughts  of  the  author.  These  are  his  living 
inheritance  and  inalienable.  The  reader  may  get  the  words  and 
meaning  of  the  author  whereby  his  own  thoughts  may  be  ferti- 
lized and  improved  otherwise  it  is  not  reading.  Reading  is  not 
complete  as  a  school  study  without  all  its  associates.  It  therefore 
•constitutes  the  great  burden  of  school  work.  It  is  the  central 
figure  in  a  large  group ;  and  the  beauty  and  utility  of  this  body 
•of  thought  are  marred  by  leaving  out  even  one  of  the  living 
branches  thereof. 

The  improved  methods  in  teaching  reading  (and  they  were  very 
awkward  at  first)  and  in  text-books  on  this  subject,  did  not  really 
•commence  in  the  United  States  until  about  the  year  1880  or  '86  ; 
about  the  time  MoGuffey's  Readers  made  their  appearance.  I  saw 
<)opies  of  the  first  issue.  Prior  to  that  time,  aside  from  the  spell- 
ing book,  we  had  the  old  '^  English  Reader  "  and  its  *^  Introduc- 
tion"— choice  selections  of  literary  productions,  to  be  sure,  but 
ill  adapted  to  grade  or  capacity  of  pupil.  We  had  also  an  occa- 
sional copy  of  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader  as  awkward  as  its  pre- 
decessor. But  the  New  Testament  and  Bible,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Dodridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  etc.,  Baxter's  Saints  Rest, 
Josephus'  History  of  the  Jews,  and  a  few  others  that  I  might 
name,  constituted  the  great  bulk  of  the  reading  matter  for  the 
.school  of  my  early  age  and  time :  and  the  lessons  in  these  we 
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were  permitted  to  drawl  out  according  to  our  fancy  in  recitation 
(?)  while  "The  Master  "was  busy  mending  goose-quill  pens,  or 
setting  copies  for  some  of  the  "  big  girls  "  or  boys,  maybe  hearing 
some  youngster  say  his  a,  b,  c's,  or  helping  some  poor  fellow,  or 
fellows  "  work  out  a  hard  sum." 

But  the  aforementioned  books  were  all  strictly  forbidden  us 
until  we  had  been  at  least  twice  or  thrice  through  the  spelling 
books  (Sylvanus  Cobbs  or  Walker's  W.  S.,  or  Webster's  American, 
which  latter  eyentually  became  the  Elementary,  known  now  as  the 
Blue-backed  Speller),  had  learned  to  say  the  multiplication  table 
as  far  as  the  12's  inclusive,  "  backwards  and  forwards  " ;  and  could 
make  straight  marki^  and '^pot-hooks"*  in  the  homemade  copy- 
book of  that  day.  These  constituted  the  chief  reading  books  and 
school  lessons  of  sixty  years  ago. 

But  McGuffey's  Readers  opened  a  new  era  in  reading  matter ; 
and  these  were  soon  followed  by  Sander's  Readers,  Sheldon's 
Swinton's,  Wilson's,  Appleton's  and  some  more  modern  still,  all 
claiming  some  superiority  over  their  respective  rivals :  and  as 
demands  were  made  from  time  to  time  for  improvement  in  read- 
ing matter  and  in  methods  of  teaching  it,  these  books  underwent 
various  revisions  and  alterations,  sometimes  for  the  better,  and 

sometimes not,  but  all  claiming  the  most  advanced  ideas 

and  methods,  until  now  scarcely  a  shred  or  patch  of  the  old  gar- 
ment remains  to  tell  "  The  ancient  story  of  their  birth." 

But  unfortunately  (or  fortunately)  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
new  with  the  old  was  not  successful.  Not  much  real  improve- 
ment in  the  matter  of  the  books  themselves  was  made  —  none 
needed  as  regards  the  trUe  correlation  of  kindred  subjects.  Most 
that  has  been  done  in  this  line  is  independent  of  the  books.  The 
constant  tendency  has  been  to  multiply  the  number  of  books  or  to 
imitate  the  old  ones  under  new  names.  There  still  exists  the  old 
lesson  grind :  and  pupils  from  generation  to  generation  in  many 
places  are  obliged  to  travel  in  the  same  ruts,  and  are  still  belab- 
ored with  the  same  lessons  their  fathers  and  even  their  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  were.  There  seems  to  be  no  let  up  to  it.  The 
idea  seems  to  prevail  that  it  does  not  matter  much  wTuxt  or  haw 
children  learn  to  read  just  so  they  can  say  lessons  from  books,  — 
words,  words,  woiHls,  and  nothing  more.  Better  sweep  all  these 
books  out  of  existence  than  to  perpetuate  this  abuse  much  longer. 

•Some  of  theM  terms  may  not  be  intelligible  to  the  modem  reader,  but  they  all  had 
their  ezlatenoo  in  the  school  langoage  of  the  past. 
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But  then,  ^'  What  will  the  poor  teacher  do  for  a  book?"  Let  her 
make  one  or  a  dozen  of  them  for  that  matter,  with  the  help  of 
the  children.  PlavU  a  beauy  watch  it,  cultivate  it,  think  about  itt. 
talk  about  it.  Write  about  it  I  a  whole  book  can  be  made  on  beans- 
and  then  have  plenty  of  matter  left  for  more ;  to  say  nothing  about 
birds  and  bees  and  butterflies  and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
things  that  children  love  more  than  they  do  the  stupid  lessons  in 
some  books. 

Reading  should  be  taught  first  through  nature  and  nature  study^ 
through  observation  and  experiment,  not  nature  through  books- 
and  reading,  especially  for  children.  Nature  and  things  stand 
nearest  the  child  heart ;  and  his  first  thoughts  on  these  should  be 
caught  up  in  his  own  child  lang^ge  and  clarified  and  purified  and 
woven  into  a  little  web  —  his  awn  first  hook.  Nature  first  and 
books  afterwards  both  as  records  of  child  thoughts  and  helps  to- 
higher  and  maturer  thoughts. 

It  seems  very  strange  and  even  stupid  that  in  the  midst  of  sucb 
general  improvement  in  all  other  departments  of  trade  and  indus- 
try, our  text-books  should  be  so  slow  to  come  to  the  front.  It 
would  almost  lead  one  to  believe  that  some  agreement  among- 
authors,  and  publishers  in  particular,  had  been  entered  into  to* 
defraud  the  children  of  their  just  rights.  It  would  be  more 
charitable  however  to  place  it  on  the  ground  of  mere  speculation ; 
for  book  making,  or  publishing  is  or  has  been  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, and  the  greater  the  number  of  books  to  a  subject  the  greater 
the  profit.  I  know  several  men  who  have  retired  from  this  busi- 
ness on  their  millions. 

But  after  all,  this  neglect  or  abuse  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate 
in  som.e  respects.  It  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  true  methods  of 
teaching  this  subject  and  many  others.  It  has  driven  us,  as  it 
were,  into  improvements  that  probably  under  different  circum- 
stances would  have  been  delayed  many  years :  for  the  practice^ 
before  mentioned,  of  the  pupils  themselves  originating  their  own 
thoughts  from  things  and  themes,  and  then  through  the  wise  help- 
of  the  teacher  converting  them  or  moulding  them  into  reading 
and  language  lessons  —  the  practice  of  thinking  first  and  then 
expressing  their  own  thoughts  in  good,  healthy  language  is  one. of 
the  greatest  improvements  that  has  come  about  for  many  years. 
But  while  this  simply  supplies  an  evident  need  in  this  matter,  it 
does  not,  of  course,  interfere  with  the  frequent  and  even  constant 
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use  of  the  best  text-books,  and,  in  the  more  advanced  grades,  the- 
best  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  simply  makes  them  even* 
more  necessary  and  welcome  helps  since  it  prepares  the  pupils  to- 
better  understand  and  appreciate,  and  also  to  imitate  in  their  own 
productions,  these  choice  selections  in  literature.  Indeed  without 
this  independent  method  of  reading  and  language  work,  the  aver- 
age pupil  will  never  rightly  appreciate  the  excellencies  of  choice 
literature. 

Reading  that  does  not  recognize  and  require,  not  only  the 
understanding  of  the  author,  but  a  similar  range  of  original 
thought  is  either  no  reading  at  all,  or  at  best,  reading  to  no  pur- 
pose. Reading  when  properly  conducted  is  a  species  of  planting 
—  planting  the  seed-thoughts  of  authors,  if  they  have  any;  and 
surely  no  one  should  be  satisfied  in  the  harvest  to  gather  only  that 
which  was  planted  —  to  dig  up  the  old  seed  potatoes  mistaken 
for  new  ones,  for  instance.  After  careful  planting  and  healthy 
culture  the  harvest  should  be  a  hundred  fold.  This,  however, 
applies  more  particularly  to  silent  reading,  or  reading  for  informa- 
tion. But  most  pupils,  especially  if  they  have  not  been  taught  to 
read  and  think  at  the  same  time,  to  multiply  and  if  possible 
improve  the  thoughts  of  authors,  are  content  simply  to  recall 
these  thoughts  or  words,  and  think  themselves  fortunate,  even  if 
they  can  do  that  much.  But  in  doing  this  they  are  only  gather- 
ing up  the  old  seeds  that  should  have  germinated  and  grown 
into  a  new  crop.  Such  reading  does  not  either  intensify  or  multi- 
ply thought.  It  rather  stupifies  and  deadens  it.  It  is  a  great 
waste. 

So  I  take  it  that  the  real  text-books  for  the  20th  century  —  for 
the  millions  yet  unborn,  are  yet  to  be  made ;  and  that  the  past 
comparatively  meagre  improvements,  and  our  present  awakening 
to  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  are  but  the  precursors  of 
a  more  perfect  adjustment  of  educational  matters  in  the  future : 
that,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  we  have  too  many  books  on  the 
same  general  subject ;  and  that  this  future  text-book  shall  gather 
together  out  of  this  confused  mass,  all  that  is  really  necessary  — 
all  the  good  and  the  true,  the  pure  and  the  scientific,  *^  the  many 
in  one,"  and  so  adjust  this  available  knowledge  of  these  correlated 
sciences  that  the  learner  shall  have  before  him  a  constantly  grow- 
ing system  of  vital  truths  bearing  directly  upon  the  great  prob- 
lems of  life ;  that  reading,  for  instance,  which  may  be  regarded 
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as  the  great  central  figure  in  a  beautifully  correlated  group  shall 
be  taught  largely  for  the  sake  of  the  information  gained  by  the 
process ;  that  nature  study  shall  furnish  the  thought,  and  lan- 
guage lessons  shall  teach  how  to  express  it ;  and  that  all  kindred 
subjects  shall  be  associated  with  it  as  necessary  parts  and  helps, 
as  language  work,  English  grammar,  rhetoric,  even  history  and 
literature  in  some  measure. 

The  same  is  true  of  geography  as  a  great  central  subject  as  has 
already  been  shown,  the  primary  representative  of  the  physical 
sciences:  so  that  we  shall  have  on  the  one  hand  Physics  ob 
Natube  with  its  ten  thousand  representatives,  and  on  the  other 
Mbtaphysigs  ob  Supeb-Natube,  that  which  animates  nature, 
sustains  and  interprets  nature ;  of  which  group  Psychology  is  the 
central  figure  out  of  which  spring  the  myriad  thoughts,  purposes 
and  emotions  that  govern  the  world  — both  matter  and  mind. 
These  two  great  sources — physics  and  metaphysics  —  constitute 
the  origin  whence  spring  all  knowledge  of  things  or  entities  — 
all  sciences,  in  fact. 

Mathematics,  therefore,  is  but  a  sub-science,  growing  out  of 
these  two,  a  connecting  link  between  these  two  poles  of  thought 
—  physics  and  metaphjrsics  —  that  which  delves  into  physics  on 
the  one  hand,  a  revealer  of  the  secrets  of  nature ;  and  on  the 
other  winds  it  way  by  rational  deduction  into  the  very  presence 
chamber  of  the  great  first  cause  of  all  things. 

0-eometry  is  the  central  figure  of  this  group,  with  arithmetic 
and  algebra  on  the  physical  side,  interpreting,  respectively,  num- 
ber and  quantity  and  their  applications,  and  logic  and  the  laws  of 
pure  reason  on  the  metaphysical  side,  indexing  the  higher  regions 
of  thought  and  will  or  purpose.  Then  comes  the  fourth  group  — 
Language — also  a  subnscience,  a  necessity  growing  out  of  thought 
relations  —  a  mere  recorder  of  thought,  a  treasure  house  for 
thought  and  knowledge,  the  efflorescence  of  thought  that  crowns 
the  whole  canopy  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  thus  reducing  the 
whole  curricula  of  the  sciences  into  four  groups,  each  group  a 
coronet  having  its  central  figure  a  diamond,  as  it  were,  beset  with 
pearls  and  gems  of  rarest  beauty  and  significance,  a  cluster  of  the 
correlated  truths  of  kindred  sciences  whose  beauty  is  dimmed  and 
whose  strength  and  coherency  are  more  than  half  destroyed  by 
isolation. 

The  central  figure  in  this  last  group  is  Language  itself  expressed 
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through  Reading^  Music  and  Speech^  having  rhetoric  and  literature 
including  history  on  the  concrete  or  physical  side ;  and  gram- 
mar and  the  laws  of  emotion,  harmony,  thought  and  reason  on  the 
abstract  or  ethical  side.  Thus  reducing  the  number  and  aggre- 
gate cost  of  school  books  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  present, 
allowing  a  clever  margin  for  supplementary  work  and  for  necessa- 
ry change  and  variety. 

Just  why  this  or  its  equivalent  in  correlation  is  not  done  remains 
to  be  found  out.  The  multiplication  of  school  books  beyond  a 
reasonable  limit  is  certainly  confusing,  and  one  of  the  great 
hindrances  to  that  unity  and  simplicity  of  knowledge,  and  hence 
to  interest  and  concentration  of  thought,  we  are  all  so  anxious  to 
bring  about.  But  we  look  for  a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained 
of  in  the  work  of  the  famous  ^^  Committee  of  Ten,"  still  at  work 
upon  this  problem.  Their  reports  from  time  to  time  are  encourag- 
ing :  but  there  are  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  change 
is  most  likely  to  be  a  gradual  one.  Preconceived  opinions,  and 
early  habits  and  prejudices  are  yet  to  be  changed,  or  removed. 
All  this  takes  time,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  And 
then  there  are  vast  financial  interests  involved.  These  are  not 
easily  changed  or  diverted.  They  yield  to  public  necessity  only 
wh^n  the  new  conditions  promise  greater  financial  rewards  than 
those  already  in  existence. 

The  text-book  question  is  one  that  must  be  agitated,  if  radical 
changes  are  sought.  There  are  too  many  counter  interests 
involved  for  an  easy  victory.  The  present  usages  with  all  their 
inconsistencies,  with  all  their  tendencies  to  independent  thinking 
are  strongly  intrenched  behind  ancient  custom  and  a  prominent 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Great  reforms  require  time 
and  patience  under  any  circumstances,  and  especially  under  these, 
where  added  to  other  draw-backs,  there  exists  general  indiffer- 
ence. A  strong  and  enlightened  public  sentiment  must  be  formed 
whose  claims  are  founded,  not  only  in  truth  and  justice,  but  they 
must  be  backed  by  the  clearer  convictions  of  public  necessity. 
When  these  conditions  exist  we  may  lift  up  our  eyes  to  behold 
the  coming  of  the  model  text-books  for  the  20th  century. 
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DIALECTAL  GERMANS. 

B.  I.  ANTRIM,  Ph.D  (G06tt.)»  QERMANTOWN,  OHIO. 

BEFORE  the  discovery  of  printing  one  might  have  said,  "  The 
older  the  world  grows,  the  greater  becomes  the  number  of 
languages."  This  was  especially  true  respecting  dialects  and  ia 
true  to-day.  Even  in  our  own  country,  where  the  Maine  fisher- 
man can  understand  the  Arizona  farmer  and  where  the  Minnesota 
lumberman  is  able  to  converse  easily  with  the  Texas  cowboy,  dia- 
lectal differences  are  becoming  so  pronounced,  that  our  dialectal 
literature  gives  us  new  surprises  almost  every  year.  The  United 
States  may  be  said  to  have  three  distinct  dialects ;  but  compared 
with  the  dialects  of  the  British  Isles,  France  and  Germany,  they 
are  only  slight  deviations  from  the  language  of  the  printed  page. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  many  centuries  ago  all  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  dwelt  somewhere  in  Central  Europe  as  one  people 
and  spoke  one  language.  To-day  there  are  nine  of  these  peoples 
with  nine  different  languages,  each  of  which  has  an  almost  count- 
less number  of  dialects.  The  languages  of  the  Teutonic  branch 
are  East  and  West  Gothic,  both  of  which  are  dead,  English,  High 
German,  Low  German  Frisian,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian and  Islandic.  Somewhat  over  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  the  comparative  study  of  the  Teutonic  languages  began. 
Since  then  so  great  has  been  the  progress  in  modern  philology, 
that  the  student  of  to-day  can  work  with  pleasure  in  these  related 
tongues. 

As  I  have  said,  each  of  the  Teutonic  languages  has  a  great 
many  dialects.  Germany  is  preeminently  the  land  of  dialects. 
Of  course  the  language  of  cultivated  Germans  is  High  German, 
which  is  spoken  in  aU  Germany  and  in  parts  of  Switzerland  and 
Austria.  However,  taking  the  German  people  as  a  whole  and 
making  a  rough  dialectal  division  of  the  country,  we  first  draw  a 
line  through  the  centre  of  the  land  from  east  to  west.  In  the 
northern  half  we  find  Low  German  and  in  the  southern  half  High 
German. 

Low  German,  which  was  spoken  by  all  north  Germany  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  this  century,  has  a  literature  over  a  thousand 
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years  old.  It  begins  with  the  well-known  alliterative  poem,  the 
Heliand,  and  continues  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present 
day.  The  greatest  poet  of  whom  the  Low  Germans  can  boast 
is  Fritz  Renter,  whose  works  are  found  in  nearly  every  cultivated 
home  in  Germany. 

Low  German  is  very  similar  to  English.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons  before  leaving  the  Continent  to 
go  to  England  were  neighbors  of  the  Low  Germans :  hence  the 
similarity  in  their  languages.  An  Englishnspeaking  person  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  High  German  can  read  a  Low  German  poem 
with  no  great  difficulty.  Low  German  may  be  considered  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  English  and  High  German.  Ten 
centuries  ago  there  was  so  little  difference  between  Old  English 
and  Old  Saxon  (the  name  given  the  Low  German  language  be- 
tween the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries),  that  Alfred  the  Great  and 
the  author  of  the  Heliand  would  have  been  able  to  converse  with 
one  another,  each  using  his  own  language. 

As  early  as  900  the  more  important  of  the  German  dialects 
which  we  find  to-day,  already  existed  and  had  literature.  From 
that  time  to  the  Reformation,  there  was  strictly  speaking  no 
standard  language.  Every  German  author  wrote  and  spoke  the 
dialect  of  his  native  state.  Several  centuries  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation,  attempts  had  been  made  with  little  suc- 
cess to  fix  a  standard  language.  Finally,  Luther's  Bible  appeared 
and  the  third  period  of  German  literature  began  with  a  language 
which  all  Germany  recognized.  Since  the  day  of  Luther,  the 
language  of  cultivated  Germans  is  High  German. 

The  dialects  which  exist  among  the  Germans  may  be  divided 
) ,  into  two  classes :  the  Upper  German  dialects  and  the  Franconian 

dialects.     The  former  represent  all  of  South  Germany  and  parts 

of  Switzerland  and  Austria.     The  latter  embrace  Central  Germany 

and  the  provinces  along  the  Rhine  almost  as  far  north  as  Holland. 

%  Of  the  Upper  German  dialects  the  Bavarian  group  consists  of 

Bavarian  and  Austrian,  and  the  Alemannian  group  consists  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Alemannian,  Swabian  and  Alsatian.  The  two 
groups  of  Franconian  dialects  are  East  Franconian  and  West  Fran- 
conian, the  former  consisting  of  Thuringian,  Upper  Saxon,  Silesian 
and  Hessian,  and  the  latter  consisting  of  Upper  and  Middle  Fran- 
conian. The  dialects  of  Upper  Franconian  are  Rhine  and  East 
'  Frcmconian  and  of  Middle  Franconian,  Mosel   Franconian  and 
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Repuarian.  Of  all  these  dialects  East  Franconian  is  the  most 
important,  this  being  the  dialect  from  which  High  German,  the 
language  of  cultivated  Germans  has  developed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  dialectal  map  of  Germany,  the  appearance  of  which  philol- 
ogists have  awaited  so  long  and  patiently,  will  soon  be  published^ 
that  one  may  be  able  to  define  the  limits  of  each  dialect  and  study 
it  the  more  carefully. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  High  German  which  differentiates  it 
from  all  the  other  languages  of  the  Teutonic  branch  of  languages 
and  that  is  the  so-called  consonant  change.  This  consonant 
change,  together  with  another  and  older  consonant  change  which 
affected  general  Teutonic,  the  parent  language  of  all  the  Teu- 
tonic languages  and  which  differentiates  it  from  all  the  other  Indo- 
European  branches  of  languages,  is  called  by  the  English  and 
Americans  Giimm's  Law.  These  two  consonant  changes  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  single  word  in  Latin,  English  and  German. 
Indo-European  t  becomes  Teutonic  th  and  Teutonic  th  becomes 
German  d.  Thus  we  have  Latin  ^es,  English  thvQQ  and  German 
(2rei.  This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  consonant  changes  which 
illustrate  Grimm's  Law.  Another  example  is  :  d  —  t  —  z.  Let 
the  reader  think  of  ten  in  Latin,  English  and  German.  There 
are  also  vowel  changes  which  differentiate  the  Indo-European 
branches  of  languages  from  one  another,  as  well  as  the  Teutonic 
languages.  To  illustrate  :  Latin,  frater ;  English,  brother ;  Ger- 
man, bruder.  How  interesting  our  own  language  becomes  when 
we  understand  the  relationship  existing  between  it  and  the  other 
Teutonic  languages  ? 

The  younger  'of  the  two  changes  of  which  we  have  just  spoken 
is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  Consonants  that  are 
changed  in  one  part  of  Germany  often  remain  unchanged  in 
another  part.  This  explains  the  many  dialectal  differences  that 
make  the  people  of  one  province  almost  unintelligible  to  those  of 
another.  A  few  of  these  changes  are  to  be  found  even  among  the 
cultivated  people  of  the  cities.  For  example,  some  southern  Ger- 
mans pronounce  initial  g  as  if  it  were  k;  northern  Germans  pro- 
nounce it  correctly  g.  Thus  northern  German  gro%9  is  in  South- 
ern Germany  kroBB,  The  same  is  true  regarding  vowels.  To 
illustrate :  some  southern  Germans  give  eu  the  pronunciation  of 
English  i;  northern  Germans  give  it  the  pronunciation  of  oi  in 
boil.     The  poems  of  Schiller,  a  Swabian,  always  rime  eu  with  ei  or 
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ai.    In  "  Die  Kraniche  des  Ibykus  "  we  find  the  following  coup- 
let:— 

Zum  guten  Zeichen  nehm'  ich  at^h, 

Mein  Los,  es  ist  dem  euren  gleech. 

One  is  often  asked  by  an  American  who  is  on  the  point  of  going- 
to  Germany  to  learu  to  speak  German  well,  *'  Where  shall  I  go  to 
find  the  best  German?"  My  advice  always  is,  "go  anywhere, 
where  cultivated  Germans  are."  Regarding  pronunciation,  there 
is  no  place  in  Germany  where  standard  German  is  spoken,  just  as 
there  is  no  place  in  America  where  standard  American  English 
can  be  found.  The  English  consider  London  English  standard 
English  and  the  French  consider  Parisian  French  standard  French, 
but  only  Berliners  are  audacious  enough  to  call  Berlin  German 
standard  German.  The  Germans  whom  foreigners  understand 
most  easily  are  the  Hanoverians,  and  stage  German,  cKcepting  the 
pronunciation  of  initial  Bt  and  9p  and  final  ^,  corresponds  quite 
closely  to  the  Hanoverian  dialect. 


PERSONAL   CULTURE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

MISS  HATTIE  LOUISE  JEROME,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

TO  make  the  most  noble  and  efficient  men  and  women  of  our  boys 
and  girls  is  our  aim  in  education.  Does  culture  add  to  a  man's 
efficiency  and  happiness?  When  we  speak  of  ''a  cultured  woman '^ 
or  "  a  man  of  culture,"  do  not  the  words  bring  to  mind  pictures  of 
ideal  manhood  and  womanhood  ?  Are  we  doing  all  that  can  be  done  in 
our  schools  and  academies  to  develop  in  the  individual  pupils  that  subtle 
something,  that  indefinable  poHsb,  which  we  recognize  in  the  men  and 
women  we  most  admire  as  culture  ? 

False  culture  is  like  veneering,  but  true  culture  is  like  polish ;  and 
polish  requires  patient,  persistent  labor  not  without  skill,  and  never 
lacking  the  oil  of  kindness.  Rough  and  hard  the  material  placed  in 
our  hands  may  be,  but  careful  polish  will  bring  to  the  surface  its  true 
character,  —  the  time-softened  history  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  life  of 
the  individual,  for  polish  never  destroys  individuality,  but  in  calling  it 
forth  beautifies  it. 

A  refined  and  happy  home  is  the  strongest  force  which  can  influence 
a  life ;  but  closely  following  that  is  the  influence  of  the  school.  Not 
every  boy  and  girl  has  the  benefit  of  such  a  home,  and  many  are 
deprived  of  the  refining  influences  which  usually  elevate  the  bearing  and 
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the  ideals  of  the  college  graduate,  but  honest  polish,  which  requires  not 
only  skillful  labor,  but  also  a  foundation  worthy  the  work,  can  be 
acquired  by  every  boy  or  girl  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  himself. 
The  very  wish  indicates  the  worthiness  of  the  foundation,  the  character 
of  the  boy  or  girl.  Our  wisest  writers  all  point  to  the  same  method  of 
procedure.  Some  direct  us  somewhat  more  clearly  than  others.  Let 
me  quote  a  few : 

John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burg,  says:  ^^  Cultivate  admiration.  It  is  by  admiration  only  of 
what  is  beautiful  and  sublime  that  we  can  mount  up  a  few  steps  toward 
the  likeness  of  what  we  admire." 

Our  own  poet,  Longfellow,  was  even  more  explicit.  Mary  Anderson 
says:  «< Longfellow's  first  advice  to  me,  which  I  have  followed  for 
years,  was :  <  See  some  good  picture  —  in  nature  if  possible,  or  on 
canvas  —  hear  a  page  of  the  best  music,  or  read  a  great  poem  daily. 
Find  a  few  moments  for  one  or  the  other,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
your  mind  will  shine  with  such  an  accumulation  of  jewels  as  to  astonish 
even  yourself.'  I  have  seen  him  kneel  before  a  picture  and  study  every 
detail  with  a  minuteness  and  appreciation  few  could  understand." 

In  each  school  in  our  land  some  moment  each  day  might  be  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  admiration.  In  history,  reading,  grammar  and  even 
our  copy-books,  the  best  thoughts  of  wise  men  are  constantly  presented, 
but  it  is  a  rule  of  life  that  only  as  we  speak  of  these  thoughts  and  share 
them  with  others  and  receive  them  into  our  experiences  do  they  become 
a  part  of  ourselves.  Excellent  pictures  may  hang  on  the  walls  of  the 
school-room,  but  if  the  pupils  never  talk  about  them,  never  have  their 
attention  attracted  to  them,  of  what  use  are  they?  Look  back  into 
your  own  experience  and  remember  how  the  beauty  of  some  famous 
but  familiar  bit  of  art  was  lost  to  you  until  you  understood  it.  I  know 
people  who  have  confessed  that  until  ^'  The  Angelus"  was  brought  to 
this  country  and  so  much  talked  of,  they  thought  the  picture  merely 
represented  two  bashful  peasant  lovers.  That  the  man  had  come  across 
the  field  to  help  the  woman  with  her  work,  but  was  too  bashful  to  offer 
his  services !  The  thought,  and  with  it  the  entire  atmosphere  and  beauty 
of  the  picture,  were  lost.  At  the  Worcester  State  Normal  School  the 
pupils  were  expected  to  select  each  week  some  dozen  lines  of  prose 
which  in  their  general  reading  had  seemed  worthy  their  admiration.  In 
the  '*  Platform  Exercises  "  the  various  photographs  of  famous  works  of 
art  and  the  plaster  casts  which  ornament  the  room,  were  often  made 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  talk.  I  remember  particularly  of  being 
thrilled  with  a  new  understanding  of  the  '^  Laokoon,"  by  hearing  its 
beauty  and  meaning  thus  explained,  when  visiting  the  school  as  a  child 
a  dozen  years  old. 
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Professor  Blackie  further  says :  <^  Beauty,  which  is  the  natural  food 
of  a  healthy  imagination,  should  be  sought  after  by  everyone  who 
wishes  to  achieve  the  great  end  of  existence,  —  that  is,  to  make  the 
most  of  himself.  Poetry,  painting,  music  and  the  fine  arts  generally, 
which  delight  to  manifest  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  every  various 
aspect  and  attitude  fall  under  the  category  not  of  accidental  accomplish- 
ment, but  of  an  essential  and  most  noble  blossom  of  a  cultivated  soul. 
To  bevel  down  the  rough  comers  of  a  character  were  a  work  of  no 
small  benefit  to  society,  and  a  source  of  considerable  comfort  to  the 
•creature  himself."  This  last  argument  for  the  development  of  higher 
<sulture  in  the  individual  (which  Blackie  gives  us  in  his  own  peculiar 
Scottish  way  —  the  «' considerable  comfort  to  the  creature  himself") 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  important  factors  to  consider.  No  man 
•can  be  at  his  best  when  uncomfortably  conscious  of  his  own  lack  of 
polish.  Comfort  is  a  treasure  for  which  one  would  willingly  pay  a  high 
price. 

Not  only  in  the  fine  arts  can  we  find  beauties  to  admire,  but  in  the 
men  and  women  about  us  —  one  has  a  well- modulated,  but  unaffected 
voice ;  another  has  a  pleasant  way  of  expressing  what  he  has  to  say  or 
-an  unusual  and  choice  vocabulary ;  and  a  third  has  a  sincerity  of  man- 
ner and  a  gracious  bearing,  which  noting  and  admiring  we  are  assimil- 
ating and  receive  into  ourselves  as  a  part  of  ourselves. 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  admiration  and  you  will  find  yourself  admiring 
something  in  everything  about  you  and  in  every  person  whom  you  meet. 
Cultivate  your  taste  in  admiration  by  learning  to  appreciate  more  and 
more  the  beauty  in  what  those  competent  to  judge  consider  the  best ; 
that  is,  hear  classical  music,  and  see  classic  art  whenever  possible 
rather  than  that  which  may  appeal  merely  to  your  fancy. 

Never  look  for  faults.  Be  glad  it  is  not  your  business,  as  regards 
these  matters,  to  criticise.  Waste  no  moment  in  disapproval.  In  a 
Boston  School  of  Oratory  the  thought  was  given  the  pupils  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth.  ''You  will 
always  approach  that  about  which  you  are  continually  thinking."  Show 
the  young  people  of  how  great  importance  their  every  day  thinking  may 
become.  Let  us  think  about  only  such  things  as  we  are  willing  or 
desire  to  approach. 

No  one  would  choose  to  cultivate  in  his  mind  a  habit  of  seeing  the 
disagrieeable  and  unlovely  when  he  could  as  easily  cultivate  an  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful  and  good.  We  live  in  our 
imaginations  more  really  than  in  our  houses ;  and  as  we  would  hang 
fine  pictures  on  the  walls  of  our  homes,  and  collect  rare  and  costly 
treasures  for  the  ornamemtation  of  our  rooms,  so,  Ruskin  says,  we 
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should  store  our  memories  with  the  choicest  and  best  in  art,  literature 
and  science,  refusing  to  accept,  even  if  we  must  see,  anything  that  is 
cheap,  or  common,  or  coarse,  so  that  when  we  would  entertain  a  guest, 
or  give  pleasure  to  a  friend,  we  may  be  able  to  set  before  him  that 
which  is  finest.  And  Saint  Paul  in  his  wise  charge  to  the  Phillipians 
says:  '^Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and 
if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 

Of  the  moral  benefit  and  the  influence  upon  the  schoolmates  in  their 
attitude  toward  one  another,  changing,  where  this  theory  has  been  prac- 
tised, from  a  spirit  of  criticism  to  one  of  appreciation  and  better  under- 
standing, we  cannot  take  space  to  write.  Its  educational  value  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent.     Keats,  in  his  familiar  verses  reminds  us : 

**  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever, 
Its  loveliness  inoreajBes ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness,  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  health,  and  quiet  breathing.*^ 

Encoui*age  the  young  people  to  store  away  memories  of  beauty  —  to 
think  of  things  worthy  of  their  admiration.  This  is  a  key  to  the  high- 
est and  broadest  culture ;  and  true  culture  adds  immeasurably  to  a  man*s 
eflSciency,  pleasure  and  comfort. 
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PERCY  F.  BICKNELL,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

THE  recent  completion  and  dedication  of  an  unusually  fine, 
but  not  unduly  ornate,  library  building  at  one  of  our  great 
state  universities  of  the  middle  West,  affords  occasion  to  congrat- 
ulate the  university  on  this  notable  addition  to  its  equipment,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  stand  as  an  index  of  that  sound 
scholarship,  thorough  but  not  ostentatious,  which  every  institu- 
tion of  learning  is  assumed  to  set  up  as  its  goal  and  ideal. 

These  few  lines  are  dictated  by  a  sense  of  the  increasing  ten- 
dency to  depart  more  and  more  from  those  older  educational  ideals 
which  have  given  us  oUr  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  New 
England  and  in  the  older  East  generally.  The  university  above 
referred  to  does  not  hesitate  to  advertise  officially  the  prominence 
which  it  gives  to  athletics,  and  uses  its  occasional  strong  foot- 
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ball  or  base-ball  teams  as  ^^  drawing  cards  "  in  attracting  students 
to  its  halls.  That  this  spirit  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  many 
of  our  universities,  especially  in  those  of  the  West,  is  well  known. 
President,  trustees  and,  to  some  extent,  faculty  are  vastly  more 
pleased  by  an  important  victory  on  the  diamond  or  gridiron,  or  by 
the  securing  of  some  noted  *' coach  "  or  some  celebrated  "quarter- 
back," than  by  the  winning  of  an  inter-collegiate  debate  or  the 
addition  of  an  able  instructor  to  the  faculty.  An  event  of  the 
former  class  is  held  to  count  more  for  the  university  and  to  da 
more  toward  securing  a  large  entering  class  in  the  following  fall 
than  one  of  the  latter. 

That  this  should  be  so  at  many  of  our  state  universities  does 
not  surprise  us  when  we  consider  the  elements  composing  their 
governing  bodies.  Either  by  the  governor's  appointment  or  by 
popular  election^a  board  of  trustees  is  selected  to  guard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  university  and  to  dictate  its  policy.  No  pay  is  attached 
to  this  position  and  the  office  is  generally  sought  merely  for  its 
political  influence  and  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  higher  or,, 
rather,  more  lucrative,  in  the  gift  of  the  state.  That  a  president 
appointed  by  such  a  body  of  men,  who  are,  with  rare  exceptions,, 
graduates  of  no  college  or  university,  should  himself  too  often  be 
a  man  of  meagre  attainments  and  ideals  dictated  chiefly  by  per- 
sonal vanity  and  a  desire  for  personal  aggrandizement,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  That  he  should  be  a  politician  rather  than  a  scholar 
is,  in  fact,  only  to  be  expected. 

An  instance  in  illustration  is  the  head  of  one  of  our  great 
western  universities.  His  education  stopped  with  the  high  school 
and  has  not  been  added  to  by  subsequent  study.  So  little  literary 
are  his  tastes  that  he  does  not  even  know  one  modern  language 
from  another  when  he  sees  them  on  the  printed  page,  nor  is  this 
deficiency  in  literary  attainments  balanced  by  any  acquirements 
or  tastes  of  a  scientific  nature.  He  has  never  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  assumption  of  the 
great  educational  responsibilities  now  committed  to  his  charge. 
He  has  not  taught  a  day  in  his  life,  but,  resorting  to  the  methods  of 
machine  politics,  he  has  climbed  into  prominent  and  lucrative  edu- 
cational offices  by  assuming  to  direct  the  work  of  the  honest  toil- 
ers in  the  field.  The  training  of  the  politician  and  partisan  has 
been  his,  and  with  this  equipment  he  now  undertakes  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  a  great  university.     The  inevitable  effect  of  this. 
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on  the  cause  of  education  in  its  best  sense  is  only  too  easily  pre- 
dicted and  is  already  showing  itself.  That  the  divine  thirst  for 
knowledge  is  in  danger  of  imperfect,  satisfaction  when  teachers 
are  under  the  lead  of  such  a  man,  is  readily  apparent.  That  able 
educators  at  this  institution  should  be  discharged  or  should  find 
it  necessary  to  resign  from  service  under  such  a  man,  is  one  of  the 
natural  and  inevitable  results  of  his  appointment. 

We  have  learned  within  the  last  dozen  years  that  the  success- 
ful college  president  must  be  a  man  with  a  gift  for  organization 
itnd  execution  ;  but  we  have  never  ceased  to  assume  that  he  must 
be  also  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  raised  by  his  education  to  such 
a  high  plane  of  thought  and  purpose  that  personal  and  petty 
motives,  private  likes  and  dislikes,  are  not  allowed  to  influence 
Us  judgment. 

What  the  universities  of  our  great  West  need  more  than  aught 
-else  at  present  is  a  quickening  of  their  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  trust  committed  to  their  charge,  and  of  the  infinite  superiority 
^f  the  claims  of  sound  scholarahip  over  all  demands  for  a  brilliant 
though  transitory  repute  won  in  other  lines  than  those  of  honest, 
plodding  study.  An  English  review  published  not  long  ago  an 
able  and  striking  article  on  ^^  Our  Gentlemanly  Failures,"  in  which 
the  author  demonstrated  the  folly,  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
dollars  and  cents,  of  the  increasing  devotion  to  athletic  pursuits 
and  college  games.  In  the  intensity  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
of  which  we  all  become  acutely  aware  on  leaving  college  and 
facing  the  world,  only  those  meet  with  anything  like  success  who 
have  withstood  the  allurements  of  the  cricket  ground,  the  grid- 
iron, the  rowing  coarse  and  the  athletic  field.  The  gentlemanly 
accomplishments  there  developed  find  almost  no  market  in  the 
great  busy  world,  and  the  honest  or  even  dull  plodder,  who  has 
been  faithful  to  his  books  and  his  lectures,  soon  outstrips  his  more 
versatile  and  brilliant,  but  also  more  superficial,  rival  in  the  race 
for  a  livelihood.  Apparent  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  will 
occur  to  all,  but  they  only  show  that,  on  occasions,  some  men  of 
excellent  natural  endowments  can  pull  themselves  up  short  and 
make  a  new  and  better  start  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  time 
or  energy.  It  is  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  their  earlier 
training  that  they  succeed  in  making  their  mark. 

The  work  of  that  university  or  college  will  surely  count  for  the 
most  in  the  end,  which  seeks  no  sensational  advertising  on  the 
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diamond,  gridiron  or  running  track,  and  which  scorns  to  entice 
pupils  by  an  evanescent,  adventitious  and  deceptive  renown  won 
by  nine  or  eleven  or  eight  men  of  brawn  and  grit,  admirable 
though  these  qualities  undoubtedly  are  and  much  as  we  rejoice  to 
see  the  standard  of  physical  excellence  raised  by  means  of  inter- 
collegiate athletic  contests.  It  is  not  the  monastic  conception  of 
the  body  as  a  hindrance  to  spiritual  perfection  that  we  would  for 
a  moment  entertain.  Harvard  and  Yale,  in  their  early  history, 
paid  no  attention  to  physical  training,  thinking  perhaps  that  they 
could  more  easily  ^^  keep  the  body  under  "  if  it  were  small  and 
weak.     That  this  was  unwise  no  one  will  now  dispute. 

The  question  of  college  athletics  has  been  debated  to  the  point 
of  weariness,  but  never  has  proper  censure  been  passed  upon  that 
university  policy  which  raises  athletics  as  an  advertising  medium 
to  a  prominence  above  that  of  scholarly  pursuits,  and  looks  to  its- 
ball-nine  to  secure  for  it  a  large  entering  class  on  the  following 
year.  At  one  university  in  the  West  it  can  be  found  that  this 
unnatural  condition,  this  inversion  of  the  relative  importance  of 
rival  claims,  obtains  to  such  an  extent  that  one  of  the  assistant- 
professors,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  and  a  teacher  of  experience 
and  unquestioned  ability,  received  a  salary  of  but  1700  a  year,, 
while  an  athletic  trainer  or  ^^  coach  "  is  hired  by  the  university  on 
a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  although  his  duties  are  so  light  that  he 
is  practically  idle  during  the  winter  term.  How  far  have  w& 
departed  from  the  ideals  set  before  us  by  the  founders  of  our  early 
New  England  colleges  I  When  will  the  reaction  come  and  a 
return  be  made  to  the  soberer,  more  substantial  methods  and  aims- 
of  those  earlier  times  ? 
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PEDAGOGICAL    INFERENCES   FROM   CHILD- 

STUDT. 

SUPT.  T.  S.  LOWDEN,  Ph.  D.,  6BE£NYILLB.  PA. 

II. 

NATURE  is  kinder  to  the  child  in  starting  him  to  life's  school 
than  we  to  formal  study.  The  eye  too  much  affected  by  too 
strong  a  light,  the  ear  shocked  by  loud  and  piercing  sounds,  the 
sensitive  skin  to  which  the  finest  fabric  is  rough,  Nature  protects 
by  lulling  the  tender  babe  to  unconscious  sleep  twenty-two  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  first  days,  making  the  transition  from 
pre-natal  to  post-natal  life  safe  and  pleasant ;  but  the  child  aged 
tour  is  sent  to  the  kindergarten  from  the  beginning  for  two  or 
three  hours  a  day.  The  child  of  six  is  started  to  school  with  a 
daily  sitting  of  from  three  to  five  hours,  his  environments  quite 
changed,  with  perhaps  his  feet  dangling  away  the  wearisome 
hours  from  a  seat  that  lacks  from  one  to  six  inches  of  letting  them 
touch  the  floor.  Now  put  yourself  in  the  child's  place.  She  is 
the  successful  teacher  who  can  do  this.  Would  you  sit  attentively 
at  work  in  this  attitude  as  many  hours  ?  The  weight  of  the  lower 
leg  and  foot  is  compressing  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  the  popliteal 
and  femoral  arteries  and  veins,  here  located  superficially,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  What  must  be  the  result? 
The  arterial  blood  sluggishly  forces  a  meager  passage  beyond  the 
knee,  the  venous  blood  becomes  still  more  venous,-  the  nerve-cells 
grow  lifeless  and  the  muscles  weakened  and  benumbed.  Yet  how 
many  children  the  past  year,  in  their  new  environment  of  school- 
life,  sat  thus  the  school-year  through  ?  The  child  is  to  be  consid- 
ered physically  as  well  as  mentally.  He  has  a  body  as  well  as  a 
mind.  The  mind's  activity  largely  depends  upon  that  of  the 
body.  If  the  body  be  not  cared  for,  the  expected  mental  results 
are  not  forthcoming.  The  body  develops  through  its  own  activity 
and  if  this  activity  be  suppressed,  the  development  not  only  of 
body  is  checked,  but  that  of  mind. 

The  child  is  born  possessed  of  three  movements :  —  the  impuls- 
ive, reflex  and  instinctive.  Its  whole  development  largely 
depends  upon  these  movements.  By  the  instinctive  movement 
he  nourishes  his  body  through  food,  by  the  reflex  he  protects  him- 
self, and  by  the  impulsive  he  learns  to  crawl,  walk,  talk,  dis- 
criminate the  ego  from  the  non-ego,  and  what  is  important  for  the 
parent  to  know  is,  that  the  will  develops  through  the  impulsive 
movements,  which  originate  and  are  active  even  in  pre-natal  life. 
A  child  is  not  a  child ;  cannot  develop  as  a  child  unless  he  runs, 
jumps,  climbs,  slides  and  tears  about  through  hedge  and  brake, 
over  creek  and  hill  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  hours.     This  activity 
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is  not  only  the  means  for  his  physical  but  for  his  mental  develop- 
ment. Running  here  and  there,  making  frequent  excursion  to 
lake  and  wood,  with  direction  he  can  richly  feed  his  mind  from 
Nature's  storehouse  and  as  Virgil  speaks,  ^^  Lay  deep  foundations 
for  lofty  decorations  to  be."  Thus  has  the  Creator  ordained  the 
child's  activity  a  means  to  his  development  by  placing  deep  in 
his  nature  innumerable  cells  of  power,  that,  in  his  waking 
moments  are  bursting  spontaneously  into  life.  Give  the  chila 
the  freedom  of  the  air,  the  hill,  woods,  meadow  and  the  stream. 
Guard  and  guide  him,  stimulate  him  to  investigate,  excite  his 
curiosity  to  pry  into  Nature ;  but  when  under  school  restraints, 
see  that  he  is  obedient,  quiet,  studious,  systematic.  These  are 
elements  needed  in  character  for  the  full  rounding  out  of  man, 
but  make  the  school-room  pleasant,  healthful,  a  peculiar  workshop 
and  the  school  hours  not  too  long  for  tender  years. 

From  the  first  hours  of  life  the  ^teways  of  the  soul  are'open 
to  the  outside  world  and  through  the  avenues  of  sense  the  world 
without  is  transported  in  and  the  world  within  is  carried  out,  the 
two  in  time  becoming  manifestly  correlated.  In  all  the  waking 
moments  of  life  the  soul  is  besieged.  It  is  this  bombardment  of 
sense  made  psychic,  together  with  the  impulsive,  reflex  and 
instinctive  movements  by  which  the  child  develops  and  enables 
him  in  due  time  to  see  that  his  own  little  world  is  but  a  portion 
of  a  firreater  whole  in  which  he  systematically  moves  as  a  coordi- 
nated part.  It  takes  years  of  toil,  experience  and  study  before 
he  can  see  his  function  in  the  whole.  Indeed,  we  never  see  our 
place  and  functions  clearly,  but  he,  who  is  endowed  with  a  healthy 
brain,  and  open  avenues  of  sense  leading  thereto,  who  has  the 
goad  within  to  study,  experiment  and  think,  sees  his  life-work 
and  destiny  the  clearest.    This  alone  is  worth  his  years  of  toil. 

At  first  the  child  does  not  know  his  own  body  as  distinct  from 
that  beyond  it.  He  picks  up  his  foot  as  if  a  stick  or  stone.  In 
time  through  the  sense  of  touch  he  learns  to  discriminate  between 
a  cold,  lifeless  object,  a  member  of  another  person  and  his  own 
limb.  In  this  power  of  sense  discrimination  largely  arises  knowl- 
edge, and  he  who  can  sharply  discriminate  and  classify  has  the 
equipment  needed  for  the  expansion  of  soul  and  character.  Minds 
greatly  differ  in  their  power  to  discriminate  and  classify.     The 

eower  of  discrimination  is  evinced  early  in  child-life.  One  will 
ear  and  see  vividly  what  another  fails  to  discern. 
A  truth  is  never  fully  apprehended  until  completely  cut  off 
from  all  others  and  held  up  before  the  soul's  gaze  and  seen  in  all 
its  own  individual  entirety,  and  still  its  apprehension  makes  it 
'but  partly  known.  It  must  be  seen  in  its  varied  relations  to  all 
other  truths,  —  fully  comprehended.  All  knowledge,  as  Cicero 
discerned,  is  joined  by  a  certain  and  definite  blood-relation  into 
one  coordinated  whole.  He  knows  a  truth,  who  knows  the  truth, 
who  apprehends  a  truth  and  who  comprehends  the  truth.     The 
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child  knows  what  he  knows  at  first  in  indistinct  wholes.  When 
once  the  powers  of  sense  are  trained  and  he  can  investigate  for 
himself,  the  whole  becomes  distinct,  but  only  so  as  the  parts  in 
their  relations  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole  are  known  and 
this  whole  in  turn  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole,  and  so  ad  infinitum.. 
This  is  a  fundamental  law  of  mind, — the  guide-board  directing 
us  whither  to  find  ourselves,  and  a  basic  trutn  in  pedagogy. 

The  ego  is  developed  through  the  non-ego,  the  former  becom- 
ing adequately  known  (if  adequate  here  is  not  too  strong  a  term)^ 
through  the  latter.  The  mind  goes  out  into  the  world,  is  there- 
enriched  and  returns  to  know  itself  as  a  part  of  all  creation. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  sense  training. 

Most  knowledge  arises  from  sense.  Only  a  few  truths  are 
fundamental  or  intuitive  as  axioms,  and  indeed,  some  of  these^ 
we  believe,  experimentia  docet^  experience  teaches,  and  the  lofty, 
moral'  truths,  the  supreraest  of  which,  known  to  all  men  of  what- 
ever race,  age  or  clime, —  ^^  when  duty  summons,  thou  shalt  obey." 
One  knows  it  his  bounden  duty  to  do  his  duty.  We  may  differ 
in  our  opinions  as  to  what  is  our  duty,  but  notwithstanding,  who- 
ever the  man,  if  once  his  duty  is  known,  he  knows  it  is  his  duty 
to  do  his  duty.  This,  the  highest  universal  truth,  direct  from 
the  Infinite,  cannot  arise  from  sense  as  judgments  are  thus  in  a- 
measure,  dependent.  Since  about  all  knowledge  comes  via 
sense,  the  importance  of  sense  training  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
especially  early  sense  training. 

Nature  from  the  earliest  hours  of  life  feeds  the  soul  through 
sense.  The  child  delights  in  harmonious  sounds,  color,  form  and. 
beautiful  scenes.  Environment  is  an  important  fstctor  in  sense 
training.  If  it  has  made  the  racial  differences,  how  much  influ- 
ence must  it  have  on  the  impressionable  years  of  childhood. 
Child-mind  is  a  sensitive  film  upon  which  lasting  impressions  are 
made  more  easily  and  durably  than  the  chemical  effects  of  the 
light  rays  on  the  photographer's  plate.  The  writer's  love  of  the 
beautiful  (pardon  the  reference)  can,  he  thinks,  be  traced  to  his 
early  childhood  spent  with  grand-parents  in  a  loved  spot,  skirted 
with  flowering  meadows,  waving  grain  fields,  fruit-ladened 
orchards  with  tneir  bright  plumaged  songsters,  and  towering  pine 
and  cedar-covered  cliffs  in  which  the  birds  in  summer  reared  their 
young,  and  by  which  in  winter  they  were  protected  from  the- 
storm,  and  from  whose  summits  the  beautiful  Ohio  could  be  seen 
winding  its  serpentine  course  far  down  the  valley,  while  away 
beyond  lay  the  blue,  veiled  mountains  of  the  Virginias  wrapped 
in  silence.  Though  it  is  years  since  I  saw  the  spot,  yet  scarcely 
does  a  day  pass  without  my  feasting  on  the  old  scenes  and  trying- 
to  paint  anew  the  pictures  on  memory's  walls.  I  drank  the  scenes 
all  in.  I  was  encouraged  to  do  so  and  was  taught  how  to  drink, 
so  that  I  still  quaff  my  thirst  for  the  beautiful  and  am  oft 
refreshed  with  the  scenes  of  my  early  childhood.     Could  I  give* 
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them,  every  school  should  have  its  garden,  meadow,  forest,  hill 
and  stream.  Then  sense  training  would  be  vitalizing  and  stimu- 
latingly  energizing.  But  as  every  child  cannot  have  this  sense- 
developing  apparatus  of  nature,  let  us  bring  as  much  of  field, 
hedge,  forest,  insect  and  animal  world  to  the  school  and  for  the 
rest,  take  the  school  to  it. 

Children  if  encouraged,  become  naturalists.  It  was  John  Rus- 
kin's  environment  and  parental  training  that  gave  him  his  incom- 
parable power  of  word  landscape  painting.  Could  he  have 
written  his  vigorous  and  refreshing  ^^  Dawn  in  the  Alps,"  unless 
from  earliest  childhood  he  had  drunk  deep  of  kindred  scenes  ? 
His  father,  a  traveling  merchant  and  an  amateur  artist,  took  him 
from  the  age  of  three  with  him  in  his  frequent  journeys  through 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  the  lakes  of  England  and  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  never  permitted  the  child  to  look  upon  a  bad 
picture. 

There  are  children,  who  of  their  own  accord  will  incline  to 
observe  nature  and  early  fall  in  love  with  her  winsome  ways,  but 
there  would  be  few  who  would  not  give  their  days  and  nights  of 
leisure  to  the  contemplation  of  her  varied  forms  and  language 
had  they  the  proper  stimulation  and  direction  from  parents  and 
teachers.  The  scenes  of  nature  laid  before  the  sense^in  that  plas- 
tic period  of  mental  absorption,  —  the  age  from  three  to  eight, — 
give  food  for  life-long  joy  and  contemplation,  af^rding  springs 
that  well  up  through  life  and  serve  to  cool  the  fervid  brow,  to 
soothe  the  aching  heart  and  to  quiet  the  perturbed  mind. 

Our  children  hail  each  daily  walk,  be  it  through  lane,  wood  or 
meadow  ;  along  hedge,  creek  or  hill.  Repeated  visits  to  the  self- 
same spot  bring  renewed  joys.  Here  is  a  searching  for  cloud- 
forms,  there  for  pebbles  and  shells ;  here  for  flowers  and  stones, 
there  for  animal  and  insect  life.  Each  mominc^  early  there  is  a 
rush  for  the  poppy  bed  to  see  who  first  can  find  the  latest  blos- 
soms the  dawn  has  brought,  or  scamper  to  the  rapidly  climbing 
morning  glory  vines  to  see  how  much  they  have  grown  durine  the 
night  and  to  compare  the  height  of  their  bodies  with  the  vines. 
From  day  to  day  they  watch  the  pansy,  verbena  and  petunia  beds 
for  the  striking  forms  and  the  rarest  colors.  T.,  the  three-year 
old,  has  just  called  me  from  the  study  to  look  at  the  bees  at  work 
among  the  poppies.  "See  !  papa,  don't  they  sing,  though,  while 
they  work?"  and  down  he  drops  on  all  fours  to  show  me  how  the 
bees  crawl.  A  few  nights  ago,  when  about  to  be  put  to  bed,  he 
was  found  to  have  two  big  toads  in  his  pockets,  which  he  had 
picked  up  in  his  evening  walk.  Said  he,  '^  They  want  to  sleep 
with  me,  mamma,"  and  cried  when  they  were  put  out.  He  has 
seen  the  toads  flash  out  their  tongues  in  catching  insects,  and  he 
often  imitates  their  tongue-movements  and  their  hopping.  He  is 
a  little  comedian.  A.,  the  five-year  old,  is  a  geologist,  and 
daily  brings  in  stones  of  various  kinds  to  have  examined,  washing 
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them  and  breaking  them  open  to  see  the  clear,  bright  surface. 
M.,  the  six-year  old,  is  a  botanist  in  her  way,  and  in  her  walks 
is  searching  for  flowers  and  leaves.  All  are  interested  in  the  soil 
and  sand-pile  ;  delve  and  dig,  look  for  insect  and  worm-life  dug 
up ;  plant  seeds,  watch  their  germination  and  their  cracking  of 
the  soil ;  water  and  hoe,  and  are  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  robins  and  wrens  that  build  near. 

By  child-study  we  may  see  the  natural  tendency  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind  and  have  opportunity  to  encourage  its  inclination. 
We  can  screen  its  gaze  from  many  a  foul  picture  and  unveil  many 
a  beautiful  scene  before  it,  that  must  grow  into  character.  The 
Greeks  understood  far  better  than  we  that  **  We  rise  to  the  good 
through  the  beautiful." 

Inasmuch  as  the  senses  are  stimulated  and  tramed,  so  will  the 
mind  develop.  Communing  with  Nature  forms  a  healthy  and 
nutritious  diet  for  the  soul.  It  strengthens,  clarifies  and  purifies 
the  imagination  :  it  develops  memory,  making  it  tenacious,  vivid 
and  accurate  ;  it  is  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the  acquisition 
of  intelligent  speech,  making  the  acquirement  of  words  easy  and 
pleasant,  widening  the  vocabulary  and  making  each  idea  and  its 
associate  word  stand  forth  in  realistic  colors.  It  is  a  joy  forever 
in  leisure  hours  and  is  as  a  well  in  character,  bringing  daily  pleas- 
ures. 

There  is  no  subject  of  greater  importance  to  parent  and  educa^ 
tor  than  that  of  language  development  in  the  child.  The  period 
from  two  to  eight  is  preeeminently  the  planting  time  of  words  and 
sentence-forms.  The  language-forms  in  this  period  become  an 
established  part  of  the  child  and  years  of  toil  may  be  saved  in 
rooting  out  bad  forms  by  his  hearing  only  the  best  English.  We 
feel  the  effects  of  poor  language  training  at  home  and  school,  and 
after  years  in  the  study  of  technical  grammar  are  unable  to  speak 
the  mother  tongue  spontaneously  and  vigorously  without  feeling 
that  here  and  there  we  are  ill-starring  our  language  with  bad 
grammatical  forms.  The  child  necessarily  learns  to  speak  the 
language  he  hears.  If  this  be  faulty,  his  will  be  faulty ;  if  pure 
and  vigorous,  his  will  be  likewise.  The  child  should  be  protected 
from  every  form  of  faulty  language.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
many  teachers  make  frequent  use  of  such  forms  as:  It  is  me^ 
John ;  don't  lay  down  in  your  seat;  Who  did  you  say?  Between  you 
and  I;  Let's  you  and  /go ;  Yes,  Mary,  you  can  get  your  pencil. 
The  use  of  such  expressions  before  absorbent  minds  should  legally 
forfeit  one's  right  to  teach.  If  a  teacher  does  not  know  that  her 
language  is  faulty,  she  should  be  made  aware  of  it  by  her  princi- 
pal, superintendent  or  friends  and  a  determined  effort  then  be 
made  to  perfect  her  language.  One  of  the  vital  needs  in  the 
education  of  children  to-day  is  parents  and  teachers  who  can 
speak  pure  and  vigorous  English,  who  read  well  and  do  read  for 
tnemselves  and  to  their  children  the  best  that  has  been  written 
and  who  have  the  ability  to  tell  a  story  fascinatingly. 
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EDITORIAL. 

'T'TT'E  rejoice,  as  do  educators  throughout  the  country  generally,  that 
VV       matters  at  Brown  have  been  so  satisfactorily  adjusted  and 
that  President  Andrews  is  to  continue  to  be  the  head  of  this  great, 
long-established  and  rapidly-developing  University. 

THE  *' turning  upside  down"  method  of  our  primary  education 
suggests  several  considerations.  1st.  Is  it  true  in  science, 
sesthetics  or  religion,  that  every  child  born  in  the  year  1897  must  pass 
through  the  mental,  moral  and  aesthetic  experiences  of  the  baby  that 
emerged  into  the  human  species  in  the  year  1?  Is  there,  after  all, 
nothing  in  the  principle  of  heredity,  which  has  figured  so  largely  in  the 
discussions  of  the  educators?  Is  humanity  such  a  slow  coach  that, 
after  the  experiences  of  countless  ages,  it  cannot  outgrow  at  least  its 
most  radical  delusions  in  regard  to  the  natural  and  spiritual  world,  and 
that  every  new-bom  infant  must  be  left  to  its  own  imaginings  in  regard 
to  matters  that  most  vitally  concern  not  only  its  present,  but  its  future 
estate?  Grant  that  human  nature  is,  in  certain  essentials,  the  same 
to-day,  in  the  United  States,  as  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Has  it  not  yet  outgrown  the  illusions  of  its  babyhood  to 
the  extent  that  the  myths,  legends  and  fairy-tales  of  all  the  nations 
should  not  be  left  somewhat  behind  as  interesting  objects  of  philosophi- 
cal and  poetical  attention,  rather  than  forced  upon  the  children  as  a 
kindergarten  or  primary  school  curriculum?  2nd.  Is  it  true  that  any 
save  exceptional  children  to-day,  really  live  in  any  such  world  of  varie- 
gated mist  and  poetic  mystery  as  this  theory  supposes?  Grant  that  the 
same  tendency  of  human  nature  is  there.  But  is  the  soul  scenery  of  our 
boys  and  girls  concerning  nature,  life,  religion  the  same  as  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Greece  and  Egypt  and  Assyria  and  all  the  nameless  nations 
that  rose  and  fell  before?  The  plain  fact,  known  even  to  a  respectable 
down-South  colored  ''  mammy"  is,  that  the  average  child,  while  it  has 
its  own  world  of  dreams  and  fancies  peopled  with  its  own  creations, 
^'  takes  no  stock  "  in  what  is  forced  upon  it  in  the  great  cloud  of  litera- 
ture that  has  come  to  the  front  at  the  summons  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, drd.  Is  it  of  no  importance  that  a  child  should  at  an  early 
period  be  led  to  direct  its  worship  from  the  father  and  mother  on  earth 
to  the  Father  of  all ;  to  connect,  even  in  some  faint  way,  the  love  of 
home  and  companions  with  the  Divine  Providence  that  holds  the  uni- 
verse in  the  arms  of  an  infinite  love  ?    Are  its  ideas  of  duty  and  even 
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the  common  moralities  and  decencies  of  life  to  be  formed  from  the 
example  of  the  various  mythological  menageries,  every  member  of 
which,  if  advertised  in  Boston  or  San  Francisco,  or  even  Klondike,  on 
Monday  morning  would  be  sent  back  to  Hades  by  lynch-law,  the  gal- 
lows or  the  electric  chair  before  Saturday  night?  Really,  can  we  not 
trust  that  young  America  under  the  best  moral  and  mental  training  will 
be  sufficiently  pagan,  absurd  and  uproarious  in  its  ^^  tricks  and  man- 
ners," that  we  should  carry  it  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
activities  of  the  aerial,  half-bestial  and  wholly  absurd  creatures  that  fig- 
ure in  this  new  scripture  of  the  new  Education?  4th.  And  is  it  not 
probable  that  our  all-powerful  human  nature  under  the  watch  and  ward 
of  the  Divine  love  that  encircles  a  little  child,  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep 
alive  enough  of  this  primitive  instinct  of  childhood,  even  if  we,  in  the 
plain  exercise  of  our  function  as  teachers  of  the  coming  generation, 
attempt  to  ^^  train  up  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go'' ;  to  lead  him 
out  of  the  world  of  illusions,  superstitions,  fears  and  longings  that  are, 
after  all,  the  tragic  side  of  childhood,  into  the  light  of  as  much  titith 
concerning  nature  and  life  as  can  be  appreciated  even  at  a  tender  age? 
5th.  This  whole  assertion  that  the  engrossing  interest  of  children  is 
their  life  in  physical  nature  is  an  absurdity  that  vanishes  on  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  every  mother,  nurse  or  member  of  the  household. 
The  first  loves  and  the  engrossing  interests  of  children  are  their  human 
loves  and  interests 'and  their  interest  in  nature  comes  in  as  derivative. 
It  is  the  human  element  in  the  dog  or  cat  or  pet,  and  even  the  human 
element  in  natural  objects  that  holds  the  child  from  the  beginning. 

A  GREAT  deal  in  the  theories  of  this  class  of  the  extreme  repre- 
sentatives of  the  highest  higher  education  can  be  better 
understood  by  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  which 
unconsciously,  if  not  openly,  seems  to  underlie  this  entire  scheme  of 
pedagogy.  Leaving  out  the  extremes  of  the  Herbartian  philosophy  as 
expounded  by  its  author,  we  always  feel,  in  contact  with  this  class  of 
educators,  that  we  are  dealing  with  men  and  women  who  are  working 
with  all  diligence,  admirable  acumen  and  an  almost  apostolical  devotion 
to  build  a  system  of  instruction  with  no  providential  background,  and 
which  practically  fills  the  entire  life  of  childhood  and  youth.  Each 
one,  from  his  own  point  of  departure,  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  schoolmaster  and  his  better  half,  the  schoolmistress,  are 
the  sovereigns  of  society.  Certainly,  without  an  entire  reconstruction 
of  present  ideas  of  home,  church,  industrial,  social  and  civic  life,  their 
theories  cannot  be  worked  any  more  than  the  White  Squadron  can  sail 
up  the  shoals  and  falls  of  the  Connecticut  river  to  bombard  the  White 
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Mountains.  The  cold  shadow  of  a  strange  materialism,  or  an  evolu- 
tion that  is  a  practical  fatalism,  a  pathetic  distrust  of  any  divine  charge 
of  the  child,  a  half-concealed  contempt  for  the  great  part,  —  the  home, 
church,  occupation  and  the  entire  environment  of  American  life  which 
must  play  in  the  training  of  American  children  and  youth,  makes  us  des- 
pair of  every  agency  of  education  save  the  school,  and  that  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  most  exclusive  of  the  parties  contending  for  its  mastery.  In 
the  matter  already  i*eferred  to ;  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that 
what  they  feel  bound  not  only  to  recognize  but  to  train  and  nurse  and 
exaggerate  in  children,  is,  after  all,  practically  outside  the  domain  of  a 
schoolmaster;  like  the  natural  facts  of  correlation  belonging  to  the 
mysteries  of  our  mysterious  being,  %o  evidently  in  chai-ge  of  a  higher 
wisdom  than  our  own  that  it  almost  seems  a  profanation  to  ^  *  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread."  The  school,  at  the  best,  is  only  one  of 
many  agencies  concerned  in  the  supreme  work  of  education.  Its  func- 
tion is  not  to  create  or  reconstruct  human  nature  but,  by  the  devout 
study  of  man  and  his  environment,  to  discover  how  best  it  can  become 
a  "  co-worker  with  God  "  in  the  grand  university  of  human  life.  Say 
what  we  will,  the  time  comes  when  the  child  must  be  led  out  of  the 
wonder-world  of  unrealities  into  the  actual  world;  taught  to  use  his 
own  faculty  of  observation  in  nature  and  life  and  to  accept  the  highest 
wisdom  of  the  ages  in  religion  and  morals  as  well  as  science,  at  least 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  his  future  thinking  and  action.  And  if  the 
whole  force  of  the  school  is  concentrated  on  exaggerating  the  entire 
realm  of  thought  and  feeling  and  imagining  which  is  at  once  the  poetry 
and  the  peril  of  childhood,  how  violent  must  be  the  contrast  when  this 
whole  wonder- world  fades  ^^  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  "  and 
^Meaves  not  a  mark  behind."  The  wise  teacher  of  course,  recognizes 
the  mental  and  spiritual  condition  in  which  his  child-pupil  comes  to 
him, —  a  condition  in  which  nature  has  too  often  been  over-ridden  and 
trampled  into  the  mire  through  which  the  majority  of  the  human  race  is 
still  wallowing  up  towards  some  competent  understanding  of  the  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  good.  But  the  test  of  the  true  educator  is  the 
fact  that  he  worships  the  simple  truth,  the  central  moralities  and  the 
highest  realities  of  religion,  and  is  chiefly  interested  in  falsehood,  super- 
stition and  the  crude  moralities  of  the  childhood  of  the  race  by  his 
determination  at  the  earliest  possible  period  to  emancipate  his  children 
from  their  dominion.  The  system  that  proposes  to  leave  American 
children  in  the  condition  of  the  "  childhood  of  the  race  "  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1897,  is  not  a  new  and  better  highway  of  culture,  but  a 
wandering-away  from  the  grand  providential  route  of  human  advance- 
ment into  ^'a  land  where  it  always  seemeth  afternoon." 
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WHO  does  not  love  the  birds?  We  are  all  glad  to  see  them 
come.  We  are  all  sorry  to  see  them  go.  Bat  do  yoa  realize 
how  the  song  birds  are  being  exterminated  ?  Oaida  says  the  fields  of 
Italy,  once  vocal  with  the  nightingale  and  many  other  beautiful  birds, 
are  now  '^dreary  and  desolate."  Listen,  teachers,  to  what  Senator 
George  F.  Hoar  writes  in  the  Boston  Advertiser^  and  then  tell  your 
pupils  not  to  kill,  but  protect  our  birds.  The  spirit  of  destruction  has 
too  long  been  rampant  in  our  land ;  destroying  our  buffalo  and  wild 
animals,  destroying  our  fishes  and  seals,  destroying  our  trees  and 
destroying  our  beautiful  birds.  Can  you  not  do  something  to  check 
this  cruel  and  wanton  waste  of  life  of  fishes  and  trees  and  beasts  and 
birds?     Senator  Hoar  writes : 

It  is  said  that  England  imports  more  than  25,000,000  dead  birds 
every  year,  and  that  their  skins  and  feathers  are  made  into  articles  to 
adorn  women.  In  all  Europe  300,000,000  birds  are  sacrificed  every 
year  for  this  purpose.  In  Chicago  one  dealer  receives  in  a  single  sea- 
son 820,000  humming  birds  and  300,000  other  birds  of  different  varie- 
ties, or  their  wings.  Some  people  call  the  objection  to  all  this  mere 
sentiment.     So  is  the  objection  to  murdering  children  a  sentiment. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  this  country,  who  was  in  my 
committee  room  at  the  capitol  last  winter,  told  me  that  the  day  before 
two  ladies  had  called  upon  his  daughter,  each  of  whom  had  on  their 
hats  seven  aigrettes  or  spires.  Now  but  one  one  of  these  is  grown  upon 
the  bird.  So  there  were  fourteen  beautiful  birds  sacrificed  for  the 
passing  fashion  of  ornament  for  the  heads  of  these  two  women.  I 
repeated  the  story  just  afterward  to  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  well- 
known  to  all  your  readers,  who  is  much  interested  in  natural  history. 
He  told  me  that  not  only  what  I  have  just  said  was  true,  but  that  these 
feathers  are  a  sort  of  bridal  ornament  of  the  female  bird,  growing  when 
the  nesting  season  begins  and  dying  down  soon  after  the  brood  is 
reared.  So,  in  all  probability,  the  destruction  of  the  mother  biixl  to 
get  each  of  these  plumes  had  cost  not  only  her  life,  but  that  of  a  brood 
of  young  ones. 

A  MOST  interesting  experiment  in  school  government  is  being  made 
in  New  York  City  under  the  inspiration  and  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill,  who  is  president  of  the  Patriotic  League.  His 
plan  is  called  the  Gill  School  City,  and  consists  in  organizing  a  school 
into  a  complete  miniature  municipality,  governed  exactly  like  large  cit- 
ies ;  with  mayor,  aldermen,  police,  street  cleaning  and  health  depart- 
ments. The  children  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  duties  appropriate 
to  their  several  offices  and  under  suitable  guidance  elect  their  officers, 
govern  the  scholars  in  respect  to  their  daily  behavior,  discipline  those 
guilty  of  any  offence  against  order  and  decency,  keep  the  school  build- 
ings in  proper  sanitary  condition  and,  in  short,  substitute  a  daily  sys- 
tem of  self-government  for  the  absolute  monarchy  that  has  hitherto  con- 
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Btitnted  the  government  of  the  schools.  Mayor  Strong  of  New  York, 
and  the  heads  of  the  various  departments,  have  given  the  plan  their 
hearty  endorsement.  They  believe  that  the  children  cannot  be  too 
early  trained  in  self-government  and  in  taking  an  intelligent  part  in 
mnnicipal  affairs.  The  New  York  experiment  is  folly  described  in 
Public  Opinion  for  August  16th.  Our  readers  will  watch  the  experi- 
ment with  deep  interest. 

THE  most  important  Textile  School  in  the  country  is  that  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  whose  first  term  ended  in  May,  and  which  has  reopened 
this  Fall  in  charge  of  Mr.  Christopher  P.  Brooks.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  enlarged  operations  in  chemistry,  dyeing  and  pattern 
loom  work,  and  departments  for  mechanics  and  art  have  been  estab- 
lished. Director  Brooks  received  appointment  as  special  representative 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  International  Congress 
of  Technical  Education  in  London,  June  15-20.  He  returns  to  the 
school  full  of  information  and  ehthusiasm  for  his  special  work.  The 
education  which  will  enable  young  men  to  take  cotton  worth  eight  cents 
a  pound  and  make  it  into  cloth  at  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  pound  is 
tangible  and  likely  to  prove  popular.  Educators  are  watching  the 
Lowell  Textile  School  with  growing  interest. 

HOW  much  blundering  there  is  in  the  columns  of  daily  and  even 
well-informed  religious  newspapers  touching  educational  mat- 
ters. The  following  item  from  Christian  Work  for  September  9,  will 
be  read  with  shouts  of  laughter  at  Oberlin  and  Ann  Arbor.  What 
news  the  last  line  will  be  to  both  great  institutions !  ^'  President  Wil- 
liam E.  Slocum,  of  Colorado  College,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  friends  of 
the  institution,  announces  that  he  has  declined  a  call  to  the  presidency 
of  Oberlin  College,  Toa/Ae  vacant  by  ilie  appointment  of  Dr.  AngeU  as 
Minister  to  Constantinople,^^ 


THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

PROF.  W.  T.  8.  DBAVOB,  Ph.D.,  ST.  J0HN*S  COLLEGE,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 

THIS  subject  represents  a  large  constituency  and  too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  its  favor.  Its  relation  to  higher  education  makes  it  of 
first  importance.  From  the  history  and  present  status  of  preparatory 
schools,  their  future  can  be  clearly  predicted. 

In  this  country,  with  few  exceptions,  the  preparatory  school  has 
nevei;  been  duly  respected  or  decently  supported.  In  comparison  with 
colleges  it  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  side  show,  and  the  teachers  therein 
looked  upon  as  menial  servants,  ill  paid,  and  unfit  to  instruct  in  the 
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so-called  higher  departments.  This  feeling  has  limited  many  a  man's 
success,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  preparatory  school  is  surely  rising 
above  this  oblivion. 

There  never  has  been  an  age  in  the  history  of  education  when  there 
was  sharper  competition  for  patronage.  In  this  age  of  athletic  excite- 
ment, when  schools  are  multiplied  and  endowed,  many  colleges,  to  sus- 
tain themselves,  must  admit  students  regardless  of  their  pi-eparation. 
Thus  this  preparatory  school  has  become  a  necessity,  and  it  is  here  to 
stay.  Without  it  as  a  feeder,  many  colleges  would  disband  Within  a 
single  decade.     Its  efficiency  is  the  problem  of  the  future. 

Private  schools  will  rise  and  fall  as  they  have  ever  done.  High 
schools  will  multiply  and  increase  in  efficiency ;  but  between  them  and 
the  good  college  there  will  always  be  a  gap  which  the  well  organized  and 
equipped  preparatory  school  alone  can  fill.  High  schools  will  aim  to 
span  the  chasm,  but  the  question  is  yet  to  be  settled,  whether  in  justice, 
school  tax  can  be  used  for  other  than  elementary  education. 

Few  colleges  have  a  preparatory  school, — most  of  them  have  merely 
an  academic  department,  to  which  the  college  professors  give  a  small 
portion  of  their  time.  This  is  only  an  a^logy  for  something  better  —  or 
rather  private  teaching  under  a  public  name.  With  few  exceptions  the 
college  teacher  feels  that  he  is  compromising  his  dignity,  while  the 
students  have  thoughts  better  not  expressed. 

The  ideal  preparatory  school  is  not  an  organic  part  of  the  college. 
It  has  its  own  buildings,  teachers,  apparatus,  curriculum  and  enforces 
its  own  regulations.  For  too  many  years  the  importance  of  preparatory 
work  has  been  measured  by  its  compensation.  This  has  driven  many 
good  men  out  of  the  field  to  be  succeeded  by  men  who  have  failed  else- 
where. Decline  is  written  upon  that  school  that  employs  teachers  defi- 
cient in  scholarehip  or  weak  in  morals.  We  must  not  forget  that  in 
teaching,  experience  counts  for  something.  For  a  school  to  be  forever 
breaking  colts  is  a  poor  card  to  hold  out  to  the  public.  Teachers  who 
make  teaching  a  stepping  stone  to  something  else  rarely  build  up  a 
school.  Young  graduates  can  be  secured  for  a  paltry  sum  to  practice 
on  the  *'  Preps" ;  'they  teach  one  year,  then  they  are  oflf  for  post-gradu- 
ate study,  medicine,  or  something  else.  The  next  year  you  must  break 
in  another  new  man.  There  is  an  apparent  gain  in  this  which  in  the 
end  is  a  fearful  loss.  If  experience  is  ever  at  a  premium  it  is  so  in 
teaching. 

It  is  significant  that  never  before  has  preparatory  school  work  so 
engaged  the  attention  of  educated  men.  The  standaixi  is  raised  and 
curricula  revised  to  pieet  the  demand  of  the  best  colleges.  Men  who 
could  command  any  chair  in  college  are  choosing  preparatory  work. 
Then  more  teachers  are  rejected  in  preparatory  schools  to-day  than  in 
all  other  departments  combined.  Why  is  this,  and  what  does  it  indi- 
cate? It  is  a  sign  of  better  days  to  come.  Henceforth  the  compensa- 
tion for  preparatory  work  is  to  be  determined  by  its  importance.  We 
need  picked  men.  Plenty  of  men  can  be  secured  who  can  teach  a  single 
subject  to  college  students  already  drilled  in  the  art  of  study.  But  in 
the  preparatory  school  are  wanted  men  of  experience  and  skill,  who  can 
train  students  to  the  habit  of  self-government,  show  them  the  value  of 
time,  and  how  to  acquire  the  art  of  study.     In  short  we  want  men 
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whose  life  is  a  constant  moral  lesson,  and  who  feel  that  to  prepare  a 
student  for  life  is  a  greater  achievement  than  to  prepare  him  for  entrance 
to  college.  To  men  who  can  answer  this  call  a  fair  salary  will  be  paid. 
Even  now  many  preparatory  teachers  receive  better  salaries  than  college 
teachers,  and  this  in  time  will  secure  the  best  teachers  for  the  most 
important  work. 

Preparatory  teachers  are  organizing.  Their  conventions  are  expon- 
ents of  power.  The  future  is  radiant  with  hope  for  both  the  teacher 
and  the  school. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND. 

The  recent  law  granting  special  aid  to  denominational  schools  in  Eng- 
land provided  for  the  federation  of  schools  thus  assisted.  The  areas 
and  the  governing  bodies  of  these  federations  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  managers  of  the  schools  represented  subject  only  to  the  approval  of 
the  Education  Department.  It  was  urged  even  by  extreme  advocates 
of  the  measure  that  the  law  ought  to  provide  explicitly  for  a  certain 
proportion  of  professional  experts  in  each  of  the  governing  bodies  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  extreme  clerical  tendency.  The  peed  of  such 
provision  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  federations  pro- 
gress. The  Church  of  England  schools  are  being  formed  into  associa- 
tions ;  generally  on  the  basis  of  the  diocese,  all  over  the  country,  but 
the  number  of  teachers  admitted  upon  the  governing  bodies  is  absurdly 
small.  The  Wesleyans  alone  seem  inclined  to  admit  into  the  governing 
bodies  a  full  proportion  of  those  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
schools. 

The  multiplication  of  local  colleges  of  high  grade  is  the  most  inter- 
esting recent  scholastic  development  in  England.  These  ^*  university 
colleges,"  as  they  are  termed,  now  twelve  in  number,  participate  in  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant  amounting  in  all  to  $75,000.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  advises  that  the  grant  be  increased  to  9125,000. 

Although  these  colleges  afford  instruction  in  the  classics  and  prepare 
students  for  the  London  examinations  for  degrees  in  arts,  they  are 
chiefly  distinguished  by  their  equipment  for  science  instruction,  they  are 
Airnished  with  laboratories,  chemical  and  physical,  and  several  have 
technical  and  engineering  departments.  They  have  also  with  one 
exception,  teachers'  training  colleges  attached.  They  enroll  about 
12,000  students  including  the  teachers  in  training.  Chief  among  the 
number  is  Owens  College,  Manchester,  which  receives  the  largest  share 
in  the  annual  grant,  viz  ,  $17,500.  Three  university  colleges  in  Wales 
also  receive  from  the  government  each  $20,000  annually.  These  also 
have  special  departments  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
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The  division  of  ^^  Special  Inqairies  and  Reports  "  recently  formed  in 
the  English  Education  Department  under  the  direction  of  Michael  Sad- 
ler, has  issued  its  first  report.  The  division  is  modeled  somewhat  on 
our  own  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  following  the  precedent  of 
that  office  presents  in  this  its  first  report  studies  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  several  countries.  Matthew  Arnold  many  years  ago  suggested 
the  importance  of  the  comparative  study  of  educational  systems.  The 
idea  had  been  long  fostered  in  this  country  particularly  by  the  efibrts  of 
Dr.  Barnard  ;  the  Bureau  of  Education  early  entered  upon  the  work  of 
coUecting  foreign  reports  and  presenting  digests  of  their  contents,  and 
this  particular  division  has  been  greatly  strengthened  and  expanded  by 
Dr.  Harris. 

In  France,  M.  F.  Buisson  and  the  distinguished  statistician,  M.  E. 
Levasseur,  have  been  active  in  this  particular  class  of  studies,  even  Grer- 
man  educators  are  developing  unusual  interest  in  the  educational  policies 
and  methods  of  other  countries. 

The  new  departure  of  the  English  department  is  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  value  of  this  method  of  enriching  the  educational  thought  of 
a  country. 

We  note  in  this  connection  that  the  increased  interest  in  the  study  of 
educational  subjects  has  created  an  unusual  demand  upon  the  library  of 
the  Department.  In  consequence,  new  quarters  have  been  arranged  for 
it,  and  it  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  10  a.  h.  to  5  p.  m.  daily,  Sat- 
urdays excepted,  when  it  will  close  at  2  p.  m; 

FRANCE. 

The  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  decided  that  French 
universities  can  create  a  doctorate  which  will  be  purely  scientific  and  for 
which  the  diplomas  of  bachelor  and  *Wic«?icte"  are  not  necessarily 
required.  Candidates  who  have  not  effected  the  whole  of  their  studies 
in  France  are  eligible.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  decree  which 
was  passed  July  9th : 

^'  Besides  the  degrees  established  by  the  State,  the  universities  are 
empowered  to  institute  titles  of  a  nature  purely  scientific.  These  titles 
shall  confer  none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  attached  by  law  and  regu- 
lation to  the  degrees,  and  shall  in  no  case  be  declared  a  substitute. 
The  studies  and  examinations  which  shall  attend  their  distribution 
shall  be  subject  to  regulations  deliberated  by  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  approved  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction.  The  diplomas  shall  be  delivered  in  the  name 
of  the  university  by  the  president  of  the  Council,  in  forms  different 
fh>m  the  forms  of  those  delivered  by  the  Government.'* 

Under  the  law  of  July  10,  1896,  decrees  have  just  been  issued  for  the 
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goyernment  of  aniverBities  in  France.  Each  university  is  to  have  a 
ooancil  consisting  of  the  rector,  the  heads  of  faculties,  and  two  dele- 
gates of  each  faculty  elected  triennially  by  the  professors.  The  coun- 
cil, subject  in  certain  cases  to  the  approval  of  the  supreme  education 
council,  will  have  control  over  the  teaching,  discipline  and  property  of 
the  university.  It  will,  however,  have  merely  a  consultative  voice  on 
the  finances,  and  on  the  creation,  abolition  or  transformation  of  pro- 
fessorships, for  the  State  will  continue  to  pay  the  salaries.  The  main- 
tenance of  buildings,  on  the  other  hand,  will  fall  on  the  university,  and 
must  be  defrayed  firom  students'  fees  or  from  endowments.  The  State 
takes  the  fees  for  examinations  and  State  diplomas,  but  all  other  fees  go 
to  the  university  treasurer.  It  will,  therefore,  be  to  the  interest  of  each 
university  to  attract  as  many  students  as  possible.  The  receipts  of 
Paris  University  are  estimated  at  9120,000,  and  of  Lyons  at  926,000, 
but  Besan9on  and  Clermont  have  at  present  only  $140  or  9160,  and  will 
obviously  have  to  solicit  subsidies  either  from  the  State  or  firom  local 
bodies.  Failing  this,  the  smaller  universities  will  find  it  impossible  to 
exist. 

GONFUCT  OF   EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS. 

The  bold  tone  of  the  Pope's  Encyclical  on  education  issued  to  the 
hierarchies  of  Austria,  Germany  and  Switzerland  on  occasion  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  death  of  *^  Blessed  Peter  Cansius"  is  a  sign  of 
the  reaction  in  favor  of  clerical  demands.  This  is  a  natural  effect 
of  the  extravagant  proposals  of  extreme  socialists.  The  encyclical 
claims  for  the  church  the  monopoly  of  education  and  urges  the  clergy 
to  devote  all  their  efforts  to  seeing  ^'  that  in  the  schools  known  as  sec- 
ondary, in  gymnasiums,  lyceums  and  academies,  the  rights  of  religion 
be  respected."  It  asserts  farther,  that  as  regards  teaching,  ''  nobody 
should  exercise  such  important  functions  without  having  been  judged 
fitted  therefor  by  the  judgment  of  the  church  and  confirmed  in  their 
ofi&ce  by  religious  authority."  As  an  offset,  there  is  the  educational 
program  of  the  social  Democrats  of  Germany  which  is  fully  examined 
by  Professor  Rein  in  a  recent  issue  of  ^^Die  Zeit."  The  London  Jour- 
nal of  Education  for  September  publishes  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the 
article,  setting  forth  the  main  points  of  the  program,  as  follows : 
*'  (1)  In  obedience  to  the  doctrine,  that  religion  is  the  affair  of  each 
private  individual,  all  schools  should  be  public  and  secular,  private 
schools  being  forbidden ;  (2)  education  in  all  grades  should  be  free,  no 
charge  being  made  even  for  books  and  school  materials ;  (3)  in  f>ublic 
elmentary  schools  needy  children  should  be  fed  at  the  public  expense, 
and  in  higher  schools  maintenance  scholarships  should  be  provided  for 
those  pupils  who  are  deemed  to  have  sufficient  ability  to  qualiQ^  them 
for  advanced  education ;    (4)    an  effective  system  of  compulsory  con- 
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tinuation  schools  should  be  established,  and  attendance  uniformly 
required  up  to  the  end  of  the  scholar's  eighteenth  jear ;  and  (5)  every 
school  should  provide,  parallel  with  other  forms  of  instruction,  compul- 
sory training  in  manual  exercises,  in  order  to  impart  knowledge  of  a 
trade  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  industry." 

The  first  proposal  it  will  be  seen  would  create  a  monopoly  as  objec- 
tionable as  that  of  the  church.  Professor  Rein  Bhows  that  it  is  opposed 
to  freedom  of  conscience  and  argues  that  '^  the  aim  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats should  not  be  to  capture  the  State  machinery  and  to  wield  its 
immense  force  in  an  attempt  to  obliterate  all  non-oollectivlst  tendencies, 
but  to  work  for  freedom  and  for  the  fuller  expression  of  the  different 
aspects  of  national  thought."  ▲.  t.  s. 

AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  Uiese  columns. 

Supt,  William  W.  Speer  of  the  Chicago  schools,  has  issued  the  first  book  in 
his  mathematical  series,  Elementary  Arithmetic.  The  Teacher's  edition  of  this 
book  was  noticed  in  our  columns  some  months  ago,  with  the  prediction  that  if  the 
pupil's  book  met  the  teacher's,  it  would  mark  a  new  era  in  the  study  and  teaching 
of  this  subject.  Examination  of  this  first  book  demonstrates  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  a  new  book,  on  new  lines,  with  new  thought  in  the  expression  of  the  subject 
and  correct  pedi^gogical  principles  underlying  every  topic  and  the  whole  subject 
Professor  Speer  has  boldly  swept  aside  tradition,  he  makes  his  own  methods,  her 
develops  new  processes,  he  correlates  and  coordinates  after  original  plans.  It  is  a 
unique  book,  made  with  due  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  child-mind  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  best  results  obtained  from  child-study.  The  book  is  commended  to 
the  notice,  not  only  of  primary  teachers,  but  to  all  interested  in  mathematical 
reasoning.  It  is  the  newest  thought  of  the  day  on  this  subject.  Boston:  Giim ' 
&Co. 

We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  The  Story  of  Jean  Valjean,  from  Victor  Hugo's 
immortal  work,  ^^Les  Miserables,"  as  edited  by  Sara  £.  Wiltse  and  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Who  has  not  been  thrilled  by  this  incomparable  work!  Miaa 
Wiltse  does  well  to  bring  the  youth  of  the  land  ^^  into  sympathetic  contact  with  a 
character  so  dynamic,"  a  character  which  is  certainly  ^^one  of  the  very  greatest 
and  noblest  creations  of  modern  fiction."  How  many  young  folks  will  revel  in 
these  1022  well-bound  pages  of  inspiring  reading.    Price,  90  cents. 

Our  Industries, — Fabrics — ^is  a  very  instructive  little  book,  by  Albert  E.  Win- 
ship,  the  facile,  versatile  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education.  It  is  a  compact  and 
informing  account  of  the  growth  and  condition  of  our  wool,  carpet,  cotton,  silk 
and  linen  industries.  There  are  pictures  of  various  breeds  of  sheep,  and  cocoons 
and  the  like,  with  many  suggestive  facts  and  helpful  questions.  Teachers  will  find 
it  a  very  handy  book.  Its  thirty-odd  pages  of  text  are  quickly  run  through.- 
Boston:    New  England  Publishing  Co.     Paper,  20  cents;  boards,  30  cents. 

Number  116  in  The  Riverside  Literatui*e  Series  is  Hamlet,  by  William  Shakes- 
peare. This  is  a  double  number,  issued  in  May,  1807,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  Boston.     Price,  30  cents. 
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Natural  Elementary  Geography,  by  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  K.  G.  S.  This 
geography  represents  the  latest  results  of  geographical  study  and  teaching,  follow- 
ing closely  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Its  central  idea  is 
man,  his  history,  customs,  industries  and  geographical  relations.  It  is  preemi- 
nently a  practical  text-book  and  marks  a  distinct  advance,  both  in  the  study  and 
in  the  art  of  geographical  text-book  making.  Its  maps  and  illustrations  are  excel- 
lent.   New  York:    American  Book  Company.     Sixty  cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Nos.  113, 114  and  116  in  the  excellent  Riverside 
Literature  Series.  They  are,  respectively,  Poems  from  the  writings  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson;  Old  Greek  Folk  Stories  Told  Anew,  by  Josephine  P.  Peabody, 
and  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  and  other  poems,  by  Robert  Browning.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  at  15  cents  each. 

The  Stars  and  Constellations.  By  Royal  HUl.  This  is  a  useful  guide  by 
which  anyone  can  easily  identify  all  the  more  conspicuous  stars,  constellations  and 
other  objects  of  interest  in  the  heavens.  The  study  of  the  stars  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting and  inspiring.  Such  a  book  as  the  present  volume  irresistibly  engages  the 
attention  and  is  a  first  step  toward  a  prof ounder  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  a 
good  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  boy,  causing  him  to  look  up,  to  think  high 
and  noble  thoughts,  and  to  aspire  to  lofty  achievements.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

DuNTONiAN  Vertical  Writing, is  the  title  of  a  new  series  of  writing-books 
teaching  this  popular  system  of  hand-writing,  which  is  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  teach 
and  easy  to  read.  The  author  of  these  books  uses  the  simplest  forms  of  letters  and 
by  a  device  peculiar  to  his  system,  secures  a  practical  vertical  round  hand,  with 
ease  to  pupil  and  teacher.  There  are  two  courses,  with  six  books  in  each  course. 
Price,  96  and  72  cents  per  dozen,  respectively.     Boston:    Thompson,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Story  of  Japan.  By  R.  Van  Bergen,  M.  A.  The  Japanese  Empire  is 
now  reckoned  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the  earth.  Her  recent  strides  for- 
ward have  awakened  universal  interest  in  her  people,  customs,  institutions,  climate 
and  other  natural  characteristics,  on  the  part  of  all  civilized  nations.  This  book 
gives  such  information,  in  a  form  readily  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children 
who  are  studying  geography  in  the  schools.  Such  books  mark  a  distinct  advance 
in  methods  of  teaching  geography  which  must  commend  itself  to  the  thoughtful 
mind.  This  volume  is  tastefully  printed  and  bound  and  is  externally  and  inter- 
nally inviting.    New  York:    The  American  Book  Company.     Price.  $1.00. 

Crime  and  Criminals,  by  J.  S.  Christison,  M.  I).,  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  insane,  drunken  and  criminal  classes,  is  a  very  suggestive  book.  It  grew  out 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  the  author  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  under  the  title  ^'  Jail 
Types.  ^^  He  divides  delinquents  into  three  classes;  the  insane,  the  moral  paretic 
(defective  in  self  control),  and  the  criminal  He  discusses  the  physical  and  mental 
conditions  of  various  thieves,  shop-lifters,  robbers,  safe  blowers,  murderers  and 
assassins.  The  value  of  the  book  is  in  the  way  in  which  this  cool,  shrewd,  thought- 
ful doctor  wins  the  confidence  of  these  criminals  in  prison  and  then  reveals  their 
thoughts  and  acts  and  history  with  the  careful  conclusions  of  the  trained  expert 
deduced  therefrom.  After  studying  Prendergast  (who  assassinated  Mayor  Har- 
rison of  Chicago)  in  prison,  he  says:  *^  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  insanity, ^^  and  gives 
^ood  reason  therefor.  This  book  is  fully  illustrated  with  the  faces  of  many  recent 
criminals,  and  is  full  of  suggestion  for  those  who  deal  with  our  rapidly  increasing 
insane  and  criminal  classes.    Chicago:    The  W.  T.  Keener  Co.    Price,  $1.00  net. 
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Semi-Vertical  Copy  Books,  six  in  number,  by  C.  C.  CortiiBS,  is  a  distinctly  new 
system  of  free  hand  writing,  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  teachers  who 
are  seeking  the  **  golden  mean*^  between  the  vertical  and  common  system  of 
writing.  The  author  of  this  system  claims  for  it  ease,  speed,  legibility  and  beauty, 
thus  combining  the  features  of  the  two  rival  systems.  The  copies  are  certainly 
neat,  plain,  simple;  they  are  easy  to  write,  are  free  from  angularity,  and  have  all 
the  grace  of  the  slant  system.    New  York:    American  Book  Company. 

There  are  forty-one  stories  in  Dr.  A.  F.  BlaisdelPs  Stories  prom  English  His- 
tory, and  each  story  is  full  of  life  and  action  and  force.  The  dramatic  situation 
is  graphically  seized  upon,  the  human  element  predominates,  and  the  story  is  told 
in  a  charming  style.  Each  incident  stands  out  cameo  like,  the  characters  being 
substantial  in  their  reality  and  not  the  shadowy  personages  that  float  through  the 
stories  commonly  set  forth  for  children  to  read.  Dr.  Blaisdell  is  a  master  of  the 
tyle  that  interests  childhood;  he  is  no  novice  in  this  sort  of  writing.  His  book 
will  prove  a  boon  to  teachers  of  all  grades  in  elementary  schools  as  a  supplementary 
reader.    Boston:    Ginn  &  Co. 

The  course  of  reading  for  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  for  this 
year  comprises  the  following  books:  Imperial  Germany,  by  Sidney  Whitman; 
The  Social  Spirit  in  America,  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson,  of  t^ie  University  of 
Chicago;  Roman  Lipb  in  Pliny^b  Time,  by  Maurice  Pellison;  A  Short  History 
OF  Mediaeval  Europe,  by  Prof.  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  of  The  University  of  Chica- 
go; and  Roman  and  MEDiiSVAL  Art,  by  William  H.  Goodyear,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute.  Each  of  these  volumes  is  gotten  up  in  a  tasty  style,  with  good  type  and 
paper,  and  firmly  and  choicely  bound.  They  are  written  by  men  recognized  as 
authorities  upon  the  subjects  they  discuss,  and  while  the  style  is  purposely  popular 
there  is  no  sacrifice  of  power,  of  fact,  of  spirit,  of  accuracy  in  the  presentation  of 
the  subjects.  The  books  this  year  are  the  best  the  Circle  has  had  to  study,  and 
their  use  by  the  thousands  that  are  *'  Chautauquans  **  will  be  productive  of  much 
substantial  mental  growth  and  power.  The  Circle  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
books  set  out  for  it  this  year.    Meadville,  Pa.:    Flood  &  Vincent. 

Physics  for  Grammar  Schools,  by  Charles  L.  Harrington,  Head  Master  of  Dr. 
Sach^s  School.  New  York,  contains  the  results  of  several  years*  use  of  the  experi- 
mental method  in  teaching  physics  to  young  pupils.  The  pupil  has  his  interest 
awakened  and  kept  alive  by  seeing,  doing  and  observing,  and  this  the  author 
secures  by  his  book.  Every  experiment  is  simple  and  can  be  performed  either  at 
home  or  in  the  class-room.  The  book  is  elementary  enough  for  pupils  in  grammar 
grades,  at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  all  the  help  needed  for  admission  to  college. 
New  York:    American  Book  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

Flowers  and  their  Friends.  By  Margaret  Warner  Morley,  author  of  *^  Seed- 
Babies,*'  etc.  This  is  a  choice  text-book  for  children,  introducing*  them  simply 
and  naturally  to  the  fascinating  study  of  botany.  The  author  has  a  trained  imag- 
ination which  is  scientific  in  its  instinctive  apprehension  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
natural  world.  She  understands  also,  the  heart  of  a  child  and  how  to  reach  it 
Wherever  young  children  are  to  be  interested  in  the  study  of  flowers,  this  book 
should  be  used.  It  is  tastefully  bound,  printed  and  illustrated.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Company. 

Macbeth,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  James  M.  Gamett,  M.  A., 
LL.  D.,  is  a  new  and  attractive  volume  in  The  Students  Series  of  English  Classics. 
Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn;  36  cents. 
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Music  for  the  Common  Schools,  by  Carrie  B.  Adams,  is  designed  for  use  in 
coantry  schools,  and  is  a  very  satisfactory  book.  It  has  easy  exercises,  tuneful 
and  progressive;  it  has  singable  songs,  some  old  favorites,  many  new  and  bright 
ones;  it  is  handy  in  form  and  is  daintily  gotten  up.  Rural  and  ungraded  schools 
will  give  it  a  prompt  and  cordial  welcome.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. :  The  Inland  Pub- 
lishing Co.    Price,  46  cents. 

SoNOS' OF  Happy  Life,  for  schools,  homes  and  Bands  of  Mercy,  compiled  by 
Sarah  J.  Eddy,  is  the  inspired  title  of  a  collection  of  choice  songs,  every  one  of 
which  is  full  of  melody  in  tune  and  of  spirit  and  life  in  words.  A  great  many  of 
the  songs  are  original,  written  especially  for  this  book.  The  literature  throughout 
the  book  Lb  of  a  high  character,  v^ry  many  of  the  poems  being  by  standard  authors. 
The  book  comes  a  welcome  addition  to  the  service  of  song;  it  should  have  a  place 
in  the  home  and  the  school.  Providence,  R.  I. :  Art  and  Nature  Study  Publish- 
ing Co. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  by  Rufus  P.  Williams,  of  the  English  High  School, 
Boston,  is  a  vigorous  presentation  of  a  science  that  is  at  once  the  most  fascinating 
as  it  is  the  most  perplexing  of  studies  if  it  is  not  presented  to  students  in  the  right 
manner.  When  the  text-book  does  all  the  thinking  for  the  student,  when  experi- 
ments are  set  forth  to  be  performed  and  the  results  are  known  by  the  students 
before  they  are  reached;  when,  in  a  word,  the  book  does  the  work  that  the  student 
ought  to  do,  then  chemistry  is  a  wearisome  study  and  has  little  educational  value. 
In  Professor  Williams^  work  the  pupil  is  led  to  let  himself  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
science  and  to  discover  for  himself.  The  experiments  are  so  arranged  that  he 
must  do  independent  observing  and  independent  thinking,  and  thus  to  think  sci- 
entifically. Every  subject  is  treated  accurately  and  clearly,  and  in  a  manner  to 
fascinate  and  stimulate  the  student  to  deeper  study  and  wider  experimentation. 
The  author  follows  along  lines  that  he  has  pursued  for  many  years,  with  nearly 
three  thousand  pupils,  and  his  methods  are  unique,  novel  and  original.  The 
laboratory  work  is  not  subordinated  to  the  recitation,  neither  is  it  predominant. 
Each  supplements  the  other  and  neither  can  be  lessened  without  serious  loss  to  the 
student.  There  is  a  large  number  of  experiments,  many  of  which  are  entirely 
new.  The  modem  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  chemical  terms  have  been 
adopted,  the  illustrations  are  new  and  bright,  and  the  text  is  well  written  and  in 
good,  clear  type.  It  is  a  most  excellent  working  book  for  the  class-room  and  the 
laboratory,  a  distinct  advance  over  other  text-books  in  chemistry,  a  thoroughly 
scientific,  accurate,  practical  and  usable  work.    Boston:    Ginn  &  Co. 

In  the  New  Century  Series  of  text-books  is  the  Standard  School  Algebra,  by 
Geo.  E.  Atwood,  a  practical  teacher  and  an  author  of  a  successful  text-book  on 
arithmetic.  The  book  is  intended  for  use  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar 
school  and  in  high  schools  and  academies.  It  is  modeled  on  somewhat  new  lines, 
the  first  part  being  devoted  exclusively  to  pupils'  work,  problems,  while  all  defini- 
tions, demonstrations  of  principles,  rules,  model  solutions,  illustrations,  etc.,  are 
placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  book.  This  is  a  novel  and  striking  feature  and  one 
that  commends  itself  to  any  teacher  at  once.  The  number  of  problems  is  great, 
and  they  for  the  most  part  are  new ;  they  are  progressively  arranged,  carefully 
graded,  and  entirely  free  from  *^ catches*'  and  puzzles.  The  work  is  a  superior 
one  in  every  respect.  It  combines  the  admirable  features  of  other  works  with 
many  new  and  practical  ones  and  makes  a  text-book  in  algebra  that  marks  a  dis- 
tinct epoch  in  mathematics.     New  York  :    The  Morse  Company. 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  ok  Economics,  by  Charles  Jesse  Bullock,  Ph.D.,  of 
Cornell  Univeraily,  is  an  elementary  ti*eati8e  on  a  subject  that  now  lies  very  close 
to  the  thought  of  every  citizen  of  our  country.  Probably  never  before  has  there 
been  a  time  when  the  subject  of  Economics  has  been  so  gravely  thought  about, 
written  about,  and  discussed  as  to-day  and  every  contribution  to  the  subject  is 
accorded  a  warm  welcome.  Dr.  Bullock  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  on  this 
subject,  he  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  it  and  his  exposition  is  lucid,  fiunk,  logi- 
cal, fair.  He  gives  all  sides  of  every  mooted  subject,  and  if  his  conclusions  do  not 
accord  with  the  student's  or  reader^s,  the  fair  mindedness  of  the  author  challenges 
one's  a<iniiration.  Much  attention  is  given  to  such  practical  problems  as  the  money 
question,  the  tariff  and  labor,  and  these  are  discussed  with  reference  to  American 
conditions.  If  this  book  could  be  studied  by  the  rampant  agitators  who  go  about 
seeking  to  change  the  existing  order  of  things,  their  occupation  would  be  gone. 
The  author's  views  upon  bimetallism,  socialism,  arbitration,  capitalistic  monopoly, 
labor,  laws,  land,  naturalization,  etc.,  may  not  be  those  held  by  the  majority  of 
political  economists,  but  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  the  thought  of  the 
day  and  they  merit  attention  and  study.  For  class-room  use  Dr.  Bullock's  work  is 
admirable  as  a  text-book;  it  has  interest  and  profit  for  the  general  reader.  Bos- 
ton:    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

The  Massachusetts  Year  Book  for  1898  (June  to  June)  gives  a  complete  list  of 
cities  and  towns,  their  officers,  population,  yaluation,  debt,  tax-rate,  election 
returns ;  National  and  State  governments ;  courts,  banks,  insurance  companies, 
railroads,  newspapers,  professional  directory  and  general  statistics  relating  to  the 
Commonwealth.  This  volume  touches  the  life  of  the  people.  It  has  come  to  stay. 
It  has  proved  its  usefulness.  It  is  indispensable  in  business  offices,  editorial  rooms, 
educational  institutions  and  private  libraries.  No  doctor  or  lawyer  can  afford  to 
do  without  it,  and  whoever  would  understand  for  any  purpose,  scholastic  or  prac- 
tical, the  life,  government,  resources  and  condition  of  the  old  Bay  State  will 
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.  HOW  CAN  A   TEACHER  BECOME  MASTER   OF 

HIS  BUSINESS? 

GEORGE  H.  MABTIN 
Suj^tmoiMcr  of  PvbUe  SekooU,  Botton,  Mau. 

EVERY  man  is  either  master  of  his  business  or  a  slave  to  it. 
If  a  slave  to  it  the  work  is  drudgery,  and  he  is  always,  as 
George  Eliot  says  of  someone,  ^^  looking  over  the  edge  of  his 
work  waiting  for  his  play  to  begin."  . 

But  the  consciousness  of  mastery  is  itself  a  peculiar  and  per- 
petual delight,  relieving  routine  of  its  monotony,  sustaining 
through  temporary  reverses,  and  ever  stimulating  to  new  effort. 


^^  Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  master, 
Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel." 

"The  merchant's  word. 
Delighted,  the  master  heard 
For  his  heart  was  in  his  work 
And  the  heart 
Giveth  grace  unto  every  art." 

Mastery  in  any  business  is,  therefore,  an  end  to  be  sought  for 
its  own  sake.  But  if  we  consider  the  interests  involved  in  the 
business  of  teaching,  the  far  reaching  influences  for  good  of  the 
master  workman,  and  the  waste  by  the  apprentice  and  the  bun- 
gler, mastery  becomes  to  the  teacher  a  sacred  obligation,  and  the 
question  which  forms  the  title  of  this  paper  assumes  commanding 
importance. 

At  the  outset  of  the  discussion  it  is  all  important  that  we  dis- 
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tinguish  between  mastery  in  any  business'  and  the  mere  knowl- 
edge of  technique.  The  essential  quality  of  mastery  is  the  power 
to  form  and  to  realize  ideals. 

A  carpenter  bending  over  his  work  may  be  skilled  to  saw  and 
plane,  to  bevel  and  joint,  and  yet  see  nothing  beyond  the  stick  he 
is  working  on. 

The  master-builder  has  a  broader  range  of  vision,  sees  the  same 
stick  in  its  place,  a  rafter  in  the  nave  of  his  cathedral,  and  calcu- 
lates what  stress  it  will  have  to  bear  in  the  completed  structure. 

The  weaver  in  a  great  mill  tends  his  loom,  follows  the  swiftr 
flying  shuttle  and  guides  the  threads.  All  the  time  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  spinners  who  supply  his  yarn,  nor  of  the  consum- 
ers who  are  to  use  his  product. 

But  the  master  has  seen  the  end  from  the  beginning,  knows  for 
what  climate  and  what  rank  the  fabric  is  designed,  and  forecast- 
ing even  the  caprices  of  fashion  has  chosen  material,  color  and 
design  to  realize  his  ideal. 

This  breadth  of  vision, —  embracing  the  past  and  forecasting 
the  future,  including  in  its  scope  all  times  and  all  lands  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  Longfellow's  Master-builder. 

Notice  his  idealizing  power :  — 

^<  A  little  model  the  master  wrought 
Which  should  be  to  the  larger  plan 
What  the  child  is  to  the  man." 

'^  His  mind  ran  o'er 
The  various  ships  that  were  built  of  yore." 

'*  The  great  Harry,  craok  and  tall." 

He  saw  the  future  of  his  own  ship, —  "  the  stress  of  the  blast," 
and  *'  the  currents  of  parting  seas,"  and  so  ^'  chooses  the  timbers 
with  greatest  care." 

He  drew  his  material  from  all  climes, —  ''from  Pascagoula's 
sunny  bay,"  and  "  the  banks  of  roaring  Roanoke,"* —  "  Cedar  of 
Maine  and  Georgia  pine." 

And  at  night  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  from  the  full 
storehouse  of  his  treasured  knowledge  he  told  ''  of  wrecks  in  the 
great  September  gale,"  ''of  pirates  upon  the  Spanish  mains," 
"and  ships  that  never  came  back  ag^in."  "The  chance  and 
change  of  a  sailor's  life"  and  "  Tales  of  the  awful,  pitiless  sea 
with  all  its  terror  and  mystery." 
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So  the  teacher  who  would  b^  master  of  his  business  must  be 
more  than  a  successful  school-keeper.  There  must  be  the  same 
power  to  create  ideals,  the  same  prevision  to  anticipate  the  future, 
the  same  comprehensive  grasp  of  means  and  methods. 

Mastery  is  attained  through  the  combined  influence  of  three 
iactors  —  nature^  studies  and  experience. 

We  hear  it  said  that  teachers,  like  poets,  are  born  not  made.  It 
is  true  that  they  must  be  born,  but  they  are  not  born,  as  Minerva 
was,  all  made. 

Nature  must  take  the  initiative  —  must  supply  som^  bent,  some 
instincts,  some  aptitude.  But  teaching  is  a  business  which  must 
T^e  learned  like  any  other.     "  Studies  perfect  nature." 

There  are  six  things  which  a  teacher  must  know  in  order  to 
become  a  master  of  his  business  :  — 

1.  He  must  know  what  the  business  of  teaching  is. 

2.  He  must  know  exactly  what  his  particular  business  is  in 
liis  school  —  in  his  grade. 

3.  He  must  know  the  relation  which  his  part  of  the  whole 
business  holds  to  the  parts  above  and  below  him. 

4.  He  must  know  the  best  methods  of  doing  his  work. 

5.  He  must  know  the  best  means  for  doing  it. 

6.  He  must  know  the  material  he  has  to  work  upon. 
Superadded  to  all  this  knowledge  must  be  ability  to  use  the 

ibest  means  according  to  the  best  methods  upon  the  material  he 
has  to  accomplish  the  full  measure  of  work  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible. 

In  analyzing  these  requirements  we  see  that  the  first, —  what  the 
l)usiness  of  teaching  in  general  is  —  presents  as  the  primary  object 

4 

of  the  teacher's  knowledge,  education.     What  is  education  7 

This  question  holds  the  same  relation  to  all  subsequent  study 
-which  the  first  question  in  the  old  catechism^ held  to  all  the  rest 
—  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  " 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  idea  of  education  should  be 
•clearly  apprehended.  Abraham  Lincoln  used  so  say  *^When  I 
^t  an  idea  I  am  not  satisfied  until  I  can  bound  it  north,  south,  east 
And  west." 

So  long  as  ideas  float  nebulously  in  the  mental  ether  they  only 
bewilder. 

Crystallize  thoughts  into  definitions;  weigh  definitions  until 
they  become  convictions,  and  we  find  th«  philosopher's  irov  rr&  — 
the  standing  place  from  which  the  world  is  moved. 
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Not  until  we  go  through  this  process  of  definition  making  and 
absorbing  for  ourselves  do  we  attain  that  grip  which  is  the  first 
element  of  mastery. 

Upon  the.  degree  of  truth  attained  in  answering  this  first  ques* 
tion  will  depend  all  the  teacher's  success. 

If  to  him  education  is  schooling  alone,  or  if  its  scope  is  the 
intellect  alone,  or  the  feelings  without  the  will,  or  if  it  deals  only 
with  the  mind,  if  it  is  limited  to  childhood  alone  —  if  in  any  way 
his  definition  is  too  narrow  it  will  mar  all  his  work. 

When  he  has  reached  a  definition  of  education  he  is  ready  to 
inquire  for  the  function  of  the  school  in  the  work  of  educating. 
What  part  of  the  whole  devolves  upon  the  school  ? 

Here  again  mistakes  are  dangerous.  If  he  assigns  to  the  school 
too  much,  as  many  people  do,  or  if  he  too  narrowly  limits  its. 
office  the  truth  will  vindicate  itself  through  disaster. 

Still  a  third  question  remains.  The  work  of  the  teacher  in  the 
school.  What  is  it  to  teach  ?  What  has  the  teacher  to  do  beside 
teaching  ? 

There  come  into  the  schools  of  this  state,  as  of  all  the  states,, 
from  high  schools  and  common  schools  and  colleges  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  who  have  never  given  five  minutes  to 
considering  the  question, —  "  What  is  teaching  ?  " 

And  these  do  not  come  in  as  apprentices,  but  to  assume  at  once 
all  the  responsibilities  of  the  positions  which  they  hold.  And  we 
talk  about  a  profession,  and  complain  of  lack  of  recognition. 

The  study  of  these  three  questions  —  What  is  education  ? 
What  part  of  education  belongs  to  the  school?  What  is  the 
teacher's  work  in  the  school?  is  the  study  of  a  child,  but  not 
merely  as  a  child,  a  child  in  process  of  becoming  a  man. 

The  teacher  who  thinks  of  the  little  one  just  entering  the  pri- 
mary school  simply  as  one  more  to  be  registered  and  governed  and 
induced  to  read  through  five  or  six  Readers,  and  to  write  through 
three  or  four  copy-books,  and  to  cipher  through  two  or  three  arith- 
metics, and  to  recite  through  a  couple  of  geographies  and  a  his- 
tory and  to  be  taught  the  physiological  effects  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics,  and  then  to  be  turned  out  done,  has  not  begun  to  study 
the  alphabet  of  his  business. 

To  learn  what  educating  is  and  what  teaching  is, —  the  study 
of  the  child  must  include  his  present  state  and  his  future  possi- 
bilities and  needs.  It  must  be  as  broad  as  the  nature  of  the  child,. 
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and  as  far-reaching  as  his  destiny.  It  must  take  into  account  all 
the  relations  which  he  will  sustain  in  the  future  — as  a  bread- 
winner, a  parent,  and  a  citizen,  and  all  the  demands  which  these 
relations  will  make  upon  him.  It  must  ask  what  training  of  facul- 
ties, what  qualities  of  character  are  the  conditions  of  success  in 
meeting  these  demands. 

It  must  consider  all  the  agencies  which  act  upon  him,  all  the 
influences  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  the  legitimate  work  of  each 

—  home,  friends,  circumstances,  companions,  books,  church,  soci- 
ety, nature,  conscience,  heredity  and  environment. 

It  must  add  to  this  general  study  of  the  child,  the  study  of  the 
child  in  Bchool  —  his  relation  to  his  fellows,  their  influence  upon 
him,  and  the  reflex  action  of  his  influence  upon  them. 

The  sphere  of  the  teacher  with  reference  to  the  whole  nature 
of  the  child  —  physical,  intellectual,  moral  —  the  observing  pow- 
ers, the  imagination,  the  memory,  the  judgment^  the  feelings,  the 
will,  how  they  are  related  to  each  other,  the  conditions  of  health- 
ful activity, —  motives  to  conduct,  higher  and  lower, —  and  the 
fruitage  of  each  in  character. 

It  must  cover  not  only  the  conditions  of  health,  but  the  diseases 
of  child  nature,  their  causes,  their  symptoms,  and  their  cure, — 
defects  of  perception,  of  memory,  of  reasoning, —  moral  diseases, 

—  selfishness,  falsehood,  indolence,  irreverence,  obstinacy,  malev- 
olence. 

To  sum  all  up,' the  questions  resolve  themselves  into  this  — 
*'  What  can  a  teacher  do  to  help  and  not  to  hinder  a  child  in  the 
process  of  becoming  a  perfect  man?" 

When  the  teacher  has  studied  out  this  problem,  not  superfi- 
cially, nor  flippantly,  he  has  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  up 
professional  success. 

It  is  out  of  the  material  gathered  in  this  study  that  the  master 
teacher  creates  his  ideals,  without  which  he  is  only  a  hireling  and 
a  drudge. 

Matthew  Arnold  wrote, —  "  The  teacher  to  whom  you  give  only 
a  drudge's  training  will  do  only  a  drudge's  work  and  will  do  it  in 
a  drudge's  way." 

It  is  in  the  light  afforded  by  such  study  that  all  great  educa- 
tional questions  are  to  be  viewed.  Such  problems  as  the  relative 
value  of  literary  and  scientific  studies,  the  use  and  abuse  of  oral 
instruction,  the  practical  usefulness  of  high  schools,  the  kinder- 
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garten,  manual  traiaing,  can  only  be  profitably  discussed  by  men 
who  have  studied  education  broadly  and  profoundly. 

Callow  editors,  philanthropic  clergymen,  and  women  on  a  mis- 
sion ^^rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread"  and,  like  owls,  illumin- 
ate the  darkness  in  which  they  live  only  by  the  noise  they  make*. 
Only  harm  can  come  from  such  discussions. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  only 
those  know  anything  of  education  who  are  professionally  con- 
nected with  school-work.  There  may  be  men  who  never  taught 
a  school  or  superintended  one,  but  who  have  so  studied  man  and 
men  as  to  have  a  better  title  to  be  heard  in  the  treatment  of  these^ 
great  questions  than  many  self-styled  ^^  educators." 

It  behooves  us  to  give  them  respectful  attention.  Men  who* 
have  discovered  the  truth, —  like  the  Master, —  speak  with  author- 
ity and  not  as  the  scribes  —  whether. they  speak  in  the  temple  or 
by  the  wayside. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  been  a  general  one.  Now  it  must 
become  special.  The  teacher  is  in  a  primary  school,  or  a  grammar 
school,  or  a  high  school,  or  a  college.  He  is  working  in  what  is- 
called  the  first  grade,  or  the  third  or  the  twelfth. 

The  question  now  is,  —  of  the  whole  of  school  education  what 
is  the  part  to  be  done  in  my  school  or  my  grade  ?  What  powers 
of  the  pupil  are  especially  to  be  exercised  here  ?  What  objects  of 
knowledge  are  to  be  presented  ?  How  much  ought  the  child  to- 
know  of  them  when  he  leaves  this  department?  How  much 
ought  he  to  be  able  to  do  ?  What  motives  are  strongest  at  his* 
age  ?    What  degree  of  self-control  should  be  attained  here? 

What  mistakes  is  the  teacher  most  likely  to  make  here  ? 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  these  mistakes  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  brings  the  whole  subject  of  school 
organization  under  study.  The  teacher  must  know  what  is  meant 
by  a  course  of  study, —  what  it  should  include  —  the  distribution 
of  subjects. 

He  must  know  the  work  of  those  who  precede  him  and  of  those- 
who  are  to  follow. 

Only  by  knowing  this  can  he  know  the  limits  of  his  own  work 
—  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end. 

He  must  know  what  relation  his  own  work  holds  to  all  the  rest.. 

Of  especial  importance  is  it  that  he  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween elementary  and  scientific  knowledge.     This  distinction 
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should  underlie  every  course  of  study  and  determine  the  plan  of 
every  daily  lesson.  Without  it  both  instruction  and  supervision 
are  aimless  and  wasteful  of  time  and  energy. 

When  the  teacher  lias  thus  defined  his  special  work,  his  next 
question  is  about  methodB, 

Given  children  of  a  certain  age,  having  certain  acquirements, 
having  attained  a  certain  stage  of  development,  in  a  school  organ- 
ized in  a  certain  way ;  given  also  a  certain  definite  work  to  be 
done  with  them  in  a  definite  time  —  how  can  the  work  best  be 
accomplished  so  as  to  secure  the  desired  ends,  and  to  avoid  the 
possible  dangers  ? 

This  branch  of  inquiry  makes  use  of  all  the  study  of  child- 
nature  which  has  preceded,  and  cannot  proceed  a  step  without  it 
intelligently. 

Besides*  this,  it  leads  to  a  study  of  what  other  teachers  have 
done,  and  will  be  successful  in  proportion  to  the  range  of  that 
stody. 

Thus  the  whole  field  of  the  history  of  education  comes  under 
investigation  —  for  in  education,  history  is  emphatically  '^  philos- 
ophy teaching  by  example." 

If  the  methods  which  the  teacher  uses  fail,  he  ought  to  know 
why  they  fail,  if  his  failure  is  to  be  of  profit  to  himself  or  to  others. 

I  have  used  the  word  methods  here  in  iti^  highest  sense  and  not 
as  synonymous  with  devices. 

Men  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  right  method.  All  meth- 
ods are  right  if  rightly  used.  Equally  good  results  follow  the  use 
of  widely  diverse  methods,  and  every  teacher  mu9t  invent  his 
own. 

All  this  is  true  of  devices^  mannerisms^ — but  it  is  not  true  of 
methods.  Methods  are  right  or  wrong  as  they  embody  or  violate 
truths.  Devices  may  be  successful  or  unsuccessful  according  to 
the  time  and  place  and  manner  of  using  them. 

Map-drawing  in  the  teaching  of  geography  is  an  element  of 
method, —  but  whether  maps  shall  be  drawn  by  the  aid  of  tri- 
angles or  squares,  or  without  either,  is  a  mere  question  of  manner. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  element  of  the  teacher's  knowledge. 
When  he  knows  just  what  his  particular  work  is,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  education  which  underlie  it,  he  is  prepared  to  judge  wisely 
as  to  the  best  means  of  doing  it. 

Text-books,  apparatus,  cabinets,  recitations,  reviews,  examina- 
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tions,*  marking  systems,  prizes,  are  all  means  whose  educational 
value,  whose  proper  use,  and  whose  liability  to  abuse  the  teacher 
needs  to  know. 

I  am  tempted  to  go  farther  than  this  and  say  that  the  teacher  ' 
who  is  master  of  his  business  will  in  some  way  possess  himself  of 
the  means  he  needs. 

A  teacher,  like  any  other  workman,  should  own  some  tools. 

Books,  pictures,  charts,  apparatus  and  specimens  for  illustration 
are  indispensable.  Some  one  must  furnish  them.  If  the  authori- 
ties do  not,  the  teacher  must,  else  he  is  no  teacher,  for  he  does 
not  teach. 

Lastly,  the  teacher  does  not  know  his  business  unless  in  addi- 
tion to  all  which  I  have  stated,  which  is  still  general, —  he  knows 
the  children  whom  he  has  to  teach. 

While  they  are  children  and  have  the  common  qualities  of  all 
children,  each  is  an  individual  with  peculiar  qualities  and  there- 
fore peculiar  needs  in  education. 

The  teacher  should  make  a  special  study  of  each  pupil,  his  ten- 
dencies, his  predilections,  the  influences  about  him  outside  of 
school,  his  physical,  mental  and  moral  constitution. 

Only  by  such  study  can  it  be  known  what  is  the  special  work 
to  be  done  in  the  education  of  these  particular  children. 

The  Scripture  injunction  is  —  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,"  with  the  emphasis  upon  he  —  suggesting  that  there  is 
a  way  in  which  each  child  should  go  —  which  is  peculiarly  his 
way. 

Just  here  is  the  weakness  of  the  graded  school.  Dealing  with 
children  in  the  mass,  adapting  itself  always  to  averages,  there 
is  perpetual  danger  of  making  the  bright  dull  and  the  dull  duller. 
To  see  the  individual  in  the  mass,  and  to  teach  each  while  teach- 
ing all  is  the  mark  of  the  master. 

The  special  studies  by  which  the  teacher  comes  to  know  these 
six  things  which  I  have  specified  run  along  four  lines  —  physiol- 
ogy and  psychology  —  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  —  school 
organization  and  government  —  and  the  history  of  education. 

Along  these  lines  wise  men  have  been  thinking  and  writing  for 
centuries.  What  they  have  discovered  of  truth  is  at  our  disposal. 
What  of  error  they  may  have  believed  is  for  us  to  detect  by  our 
own  study.  No  teacher  can  become  a  master  of  his  business  who 
does  not  work  the  mines  of  wealth  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  Come- 
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nius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Locke,  Richter,  Froebel,  Spenser,  and 
the  multitude  of  English  and  American  teachers  who  have  re* 
oently  written  so  much. 

By  such  study  the  teacher  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  principles, 
learns  how  to  work  and  why  to  work  so, —  he  breaks  his  tether, — 
gets  outside  of  himself, —  acquires  breadth, —  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  predecessors  through  the  centuries, —  realizes  that  he 
is  ^^  heir  of  all  the  ages." 

Besides  this,  strictly  professional  reading,  biography  furnishes 
to  the  teacher  an  abundance  of  material  for  his  professional  cul- 
ture. Take  any  single  illustration,  as  the  life  of  Washington  or 
Garfield.  See  here  what  light  is  thrown  upon  the  first  great  ques- 
tion we  proposed,  ".What  is  education  ?"  and  that  other,  "  What 
besides  the  school  educates  ?  " 

We  learn  that  education  is  not  schooling  alone  —  it  is  not  learn- 
ing alone  —  it  is  the  whole  process  by  which  one  comes  from  the 
helplessness  and  uselessness  of  infancy  to  the  stature  of  a  perfect 
man  —  "  full  summed  in  all  his  powers,"  ready  for  life  whatever 
may  be  the  demands  it  makes  upon  him. 

The  process  is  a  continuous  one,  each  step  prepares  for  the 
next,  until  the  time  and  the  man  for  the  time  ripen  together,  and 
when  the  hour  strikes  the  man  appears. 

And  we  learn  too  that  the  school  is  but  one  of  many  agencies 
which  are  at  work  to  educate.  The  home,  the  church,  social  and 
public  life  are  factors  which  the  school  must  cooperate  with,  or 
antagonize,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  are  the  lessons  from  a  sin- 
gle life.  They  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Bacon  says  "  Studies  perfect  nature  and  are  perfected  by  expe- 
rience ;"  and  again  —  "  Studies  do  give  forth  directions  too  much 
at  large  except  they  are  bounded  in  by  experience." 

So  to  all  that  nature  has  done  for  him,  and  all  that  he  has  ac- 
quired by  the  studies  I  have  indicated,  the  teacher  must  add  the 
fruit  of  experience. 

Mastery  is  gained  only  in  the  schoolroom. 

It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  experience.  All  de- 
pends upon  what  is  experienced. 

From  this  discussion,  mastery  may  seem  to  be  a  goal  not  easily 
reached. 

I  once  heard  Dr.  Larkin  Dun  ton  read  a  valuable  paper  on  the 
German  schools,  in  which  he  said  that  the  thing  which  impressed 
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him  most  in  Germany  was  the  fact  that  every  class  exercise  had 
an  evident  purpose, —  a  definite  place,  known  to  the  teacher,  in 
the  whole  work  of  the  child's  education.  The  teacher  knew  whj/ 
he  did  everything  which  he  did. 

Now  the  one  thing  which  impresses  a  school  visitor  in  America 
more  often  than  anything  else  is  the  absence  of  aim,  of  purpose* 
in  the  exercises  which  he  hears.  If  one  should  ask  the  teachers- 
—  why  they  do  as  they  do  —  exactly  what  they  purposed  to  ac- 
complish by  this  exercise  in  reading,  or  that  one  in  history, —  they 
could  not  tell.     They  never  thought. 

If  at  night  they  should  be  asked  what  one  thing  they  had  con- 
sciously attempted  that  day  in  the  way  of  character-building  — 
in  too  many  cases  they  could  give  no  response. 

Beside  this,  people  everywhere  are  finding  fault  with  the 
schools.  Persons  are  put  into  the  teacher's  place  to  whom 
neither  nature,  study,  nor  experience  has  given  any  fitness  for  the- 
work. 

Others  are  retained  for  years  who  never  read  an  edueationaL 
book,  nor  contributed  to  the  solnttcm  of  on  educational  problem. 

The  school  interests  of  cities  and  towns  are  entrusted  to  local 
officers  with  almost  absolute  power,  who  have  no  true  conception 
of  the  factors  or  limits  of  a  public  school.  All  literature  is  full  of 
contempt  for  teachers.  They  are  impaled  upon  the  pen  of  every 
satirist. 

The  best  teachers  though  they  may  have  struggled  hard  for 
mastery, —  suffer  from  the  incompetence  and  the  ignorance  of 
their  associates,  and  something  of  the  odium  of  the  Squeerses,  the 
Blimbers,  the  Chokemchilds,  the  Dominie  Sampsons  and  the  Icha- 
bod  Cranes  rests  on  the  whole  body.  Because  of  all  this  teach- 
ers cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  to  the  culture  of  a  broader  and 
higher  professional  spirit  through  a  profound  professional  study* 


DESPOILED. 

HENBT  M.  CHJIDWICK.  MALDEN. 

Ceased  is  the  summer  shower 
And  empty  clouds  lie  listless, 

Wrecked  on  the  far  horizon's  shore :  — 
Like  shells  of  India's  sea 

Robbed  of  their  pearls,  and  useless. 
Cast  on  some  sandy,  wave-wet  floor. 
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Tlf£  FUNCTION  OF  STUDENTS*  CL  UBS  IN  TE  CH- 

NICAL  EDUCATION. 

H.  K.  V41IDI8»  CON80LTING  BNGINBBB,  NJSW  YORK  CITT. 

IN  this  utilitarian  ng^  when  all  pi-oductive  functions  are  work- 
ing under  high  pressing  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  famili- 
arity with  our  own  work  and  that  of  mir  competitors  is  more  keenly 
felt  every  day.  It  is  no  longer  a  quedtioii  as  to  who  can  do  any 
specified  work,  but  rather  who  can  do  it  the  "belter  and  the  more- 
economically.  Trade  secrets  which  are  handed  down  from  lather 
to  son  no  longer  give  prestige,  for  methods  and  wants  in  t3i» 
engineering  profession  are  changing  so  constantly  that  the  faculty 
for  originating,  otherwise  called  brains,  is  far  more  valuable  thai^ 
the  simple  knowledge  of  any  empyrical  formulae.  Such  a  realiza- 
tion is  at  the  present  time  directing  the  attention  of  educators- 
toward  methods  having  for  their  object  the  all  around  mental 
development  which  shall  make  a  technical  man  able  to  meet  satis- 
factorily any  demand  that  shall  be  put  upon  him  in  his  legitimate 
profession.  We  are  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  how  much  a  man  knows  but  rather  what  use  he  can  make  of 
the  information  he  at  the  time  possesses.  He  may  employ  his 
time  profitably  with  any  division  of  knowledge  under  the  classifi- 
cations of  modern  thought  if  it  will  teach  him  such  qualities  as- 
independent  thought,  integrity,  accuracy,  method,  or  humanity. 

The  purpose  of  general  education,  I  take  it,  is  to  make  on& 
more  fit  to  associate  with  his  fellows.  Humanitarian  ends  come 
before  information  in  the  scale  of  importance.  Technical  educa- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  is  designed  to  make  a  man  able  to  do  his- 
work  more  efficiently,  first,  by  reason  of  superior  mental  develop- 
ment and  judgment  and  second,  because  of  his  wider  range  of 
information  and  his  mathematical  accuracy.  Before  taking  up 
the  particular  manner  in  which  students'  clubs  fulfill  these  condi- 
tions let  us  look  at  some  fundamental  principles  of  mental  train- 
ing. 

We  obtain  our  information  by  accurate  observation  which  givea 
us  isolated  facts  without  regard  to  their  meaning  or  application. 
'Tis  said,  observation  and  study  tnake  a  learned  man,  and  writing 
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and  speaking  an  accurate  one.  The  mere  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion is  but  the  first  step  ;  we  can  either  give  these  facts  to  others, 
or  can  combine  them  by  a  process  of  purpoinve  assimilation  by 
vehich  they  become  related  to  each  other,  a  condition  we  call 
knowledge.  The  mere  possession  of  knowledge  however  will  not 
make  us  a  more  efficient  factor  in  the  human  economy  unless  we 
can  make  use  of  it  by  judicious  application  to  some  particular 
thing  to  be  done.  A  student  should  be  taught  not  to  consider 
his  brain  simply  as  a  storehouse  for  facts,  formulae  and  practice, 
but  rather  as  a  machine  converting  the  raw  material  of  observa- 
tion into  a  product  which  can  be  used  at  any  future  time  in  the 
•construction  of  any  particular  piece  of  work.  It  follows  that  no 
subject  should  be  studied,  in  a  technical  school,  out  of  relation  to 
its  practical  application. 

The  extent  to  which  development  can  go  does  not  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  information  absorbed,  but  rather  upon  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  followed  up.  This  leads  us  to  a  principle  we  will 
•call  the  Law  of  the  Apex :  The  excellence  wiih  which  a  thing  can 
be  done  is  relatively  proportional  to  the  excellence  of  any  former  work. 
This  former  work  need  not  necessarily  be  related.  Just  as  we 
become  stronger  by  lifting  heavier  weights,  we  can,  broadly  speak- 
ing, attain  to  and  possibly  pass  any  limit  of  excellence  established 
by  former  effort.  Therefore,  in  every  educational  course  of 
instruction  a.  student  should  be  required  to  follow  up  one  idea  at 
least  through  the  whole  field  of  literature,  theory,  practice  and 
-experiment.  A  thesis  is  supposed  to  cover  this  ground  but  does 
not,  principally  by  reason  of  the  short  time  devoted  to  it  and  the 
lack  of  sufficient  faculty  supervision.  If  the  investigation  were 
run  through  four  years,  an  amount  of  original  work  might  be 
done  which  would  be  invaluable  to  the  student  and  possibly  of 
much  value  to  the  profession. 

The  students'  technical  club  is  an  isolated  factor.  Like  a  single 
bridge  pier  in  the  middle  of  a  river,  connected  on  one  side  with 
industrial  life,  on  the  other  with  the  faculty  of  instruction,  its 
functions  are  related  in  character  to  the  efficiency  of  these  con- 
nections. If  the  industrial  span  is  destroyed,  the  work  of  the 
club  will  be  largely  scholastic,  theoretic,  or  compiled,  while  if  the 
faculty  communication  is  cut  off  the  proceedings  will  be  full  of 
specializations  and  empyric  methods.  When  both  avenues  of 
<;ommunication  are  destroyed,  the  club  either  passes  into  oblivion 
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or  leads  a  desultory  existence.  Being  a  link  which  should  bind  the 
more  or  less  abstract  work  of  the  lecture  room  to  application  in 
industrial  life,  the  technical  club  should  partake  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  both  theory  and  practice.  The  lecturer  says  t 
such  are  the  successive  stages  of  development  from  the  elemen- 
tary principles  upward ;  the  workman  says :  this  is  how  we  do 
it ;  when  both  unite  in  the  common  ground  of  the  technical  club 
the  connection  is  established  and  the  student's  information  be- 
comes a  working  knowledge  ready  for  judicious  application. 

These  clubs  are  but  one  evidence  of  the  effort  to  bring  actual 
work  into  closer  contact  with  the  preparation  for  it.  An  extreme 
development  of  this  tendency  is  shown  by  the  growth  of  industrial 
schools  and  mechanical  shops,  where  the  future  editor,  teacher,, 
miner,  surveyor,  or  bank  president  are  indiscriminately  put 
through  the  operation  of  forging  chains,  sawing,  planing,  turning, 
etc.;  the  writer  has  been  permitted  to  visit  a  shop  in  which  a 
score  or  more  young  ladies  were  hard  at  work  with  cross-cut  saw, 
chisel  and  broad-axe,  making  *^  something "  out  of  wood.  Sucb 
expenditure  of  valuable  time  may  be  excused  on  the  plea  that  ^^  if 
you  keep  a  thing  a  thousand  years  you  will  find  use  for  it,"  but 
an  engineering  student  has  already  too  much  to  do  to  make  such 
employment  profitable.  The  higher  development  of  this  tendency, 
as  practised  in  testing  laboratories,  and  original  research  labor- 
atories, is  very  valuable  and  will  bear  still  further  development. 
Another  manifestation  is  the  securing  of  specialists  and  engineers 
in  practice  to  lecture  before  students  either  in  their  club  or  the 
lecture  room,  and  in  the  summer  schools  held  at  the  mines  or 
works. 

A  Boston  lecturer  once  said,  "  learn  to  do  a  thing  by  doing  it,"^ 
which  is  applicable  here  if  not  too  literally  interpreted,  and  when 
modified  would  mean  that  though  such  practical  work  will  give 
the  student  correct  ideas,  it  should  not  be  extended  in  the  attempt 
to  make  him  a  workman.  Prof.  Riedler,  a  German  engineer  says  t 
'^  England  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  modern  craze  for  mix- 
ing up  colleges  and  workshops  is  a  dangerous  one  and  Germany 
is  finding  that  the  more  she  grows  in  practical  commercial  engin- 
eering, the  more  the  real  workshop  becomes  the  most  important 
training  ground.  Technical  education  should  teach  the  average 
students  but  the  fundamental  principles,  the  amount  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  to  demand  complete  mastery  of  that.     The 
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•detail  knowledge  of  engineering  begins  with  practice."  In  fact, 
the  principal  value  of  such  practical  applications  is  to  give  the 
student  accurately  formed  ideas  of  working  conditions,  and  to 
surround  him  with  the  atmosphere  of  earnestness  and  strict  busi- 
ness which  he  will  find  so  prevalent  in  his  after  work ;  this  is  a 
particular  function  of  the  student  club. 

The  detail  work  of  a  students'  club  should  be  left  to  the  stud- 
-ents  who  should  also  choose  their  own  officers  from  among  them- 
selves. All  action  however  should  be  first  approved  by  an  advis- 
ory board  consisting  of  two  or  three  members  of  the  faculty  of 
instruction.  Practical  men  should  be  admitted  as  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  only  such  chosen  as  will  be  a  distinct  benefit  to  the 
'Club.  The  attendance  at  meetings  of  both  faculty  and  practical 
men  is  necessary  to  its  success.  There  should  at  all  times  be  more 
than  one  of  each  present  in  order  to  insure  earnest  effort  by 
reason  of  the  natural  feeling  of  competition  among  men  in  the 
;8ame  line  of  work. 

Meetings  should  be  held  at  places  where  the  necessary  facilities 
for  light,  stereopticon  illustrations,  blackboard  illustration  and 
personal  comfort  are  available.  However  it  is  well  to  hold  occa- 
.sional  meetings  at  some  centre  of  industry  in  order  to  attract 
members  and  induce  their  cooperation  in  any  scientific  work  the 
•club  may  at  any  time  undertake.  Such  men  are  valuable  to  a 
student  club  in  many  ways  when  once  interested.  In  a  few  cases 
this  attempt  at  rapport  is  shown  by  the  faculty  being  instrumental 
in  organizing  a  club  among  the  miners  themselves,  but  the  direct 
benefit  to  the  student  is  here  not  so  evident.  Bi-weekly  meetings 
■are  frequent  enough  to  prevent  lagging  and  not  too  often  to 
become  burdensome  to  the  officera.  They  should  begin  promptly 
at  the  hour  stated  and  in  all  things  the  endeavor  should  be  made 
to  secure  thoroughness  and  despatch  which  means  considerable 
previous  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  officers. 

There  must  be  at  least  one  valuable  paper  at  each  meeting. 
Taking  notes  should  be  encouraged  and  even  requested,  and  the  dis- 
-cussion  of  each  paper  read  be  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion, 
which  tends  to  make  the  writer  careful  and  the  listeners  quick  to 
•catch  at  salient  points.  Although  a  large  number  of  papers  will 
be  on  technical  subjects  in  which  the  students  are  directly  inter- 
ested there  should  be  a  number  of  lectures  on  general  law,  acci- 
dents, financiering   and  company  organization,  management  of 
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men  and  organization  of  a  works,  methods  of  keeping  works 
accounts,  business  methods,  railway  transportation  rates  and  rules 
and  similar  subjects  which  cannot  properly  be  introduced  into  a 
technical  curriculum.  Some  clubs  have  standing  committees 
whose  duty  it  is  to  l*eport  the  most  important  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  technical  literature  since  the  last  meeting  and  give  a 
short  resum^  of  them,  which  is  published  in  the  proceedings  after- 
ward. Some  valuable  subjects  for  discussion  are :  methods  of 
taking  and  preserving  notes,  filing  of  drawings,  how  to  prepare  a 
paper  or  write  an  article,  the  best  authorities  on  various  subjects, 
indexes  to  technical  literature  and  their  relative  value,  the  vari- 
ous technical  societies  and  their  work,  etc.  Such  subjects  are 
left  to  the  students'  powers  of  investigation  to  find  out,  and  he 
may  get  some  ideas  after  five  years  or  so  in  actual  work,  but  the 
same  facts  can  be  secured  by  concerted  effort  with  much  less  time 
and  labor  in  the  club  than  elsewhere.  Reports  from  the  alumni 
on  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  are  often  interesting  as 
showing  the  student  just  what  he  has  to  expect  from  the  unsym- 
pathetic outside  world.  Just  as  oratory  in  the  more  primitive 
<levelopment  of  education  was  considered  the  test  as  to  the  ability 
of  a  student  so  the  ability  to  write  and  read  a  technical  paper 
now  gives  a  student  his  standing  among  his  fellows.  A  technical 
man  soon  learns  to  distinguish  between  flights  of  rhetoric  and 
good  common  sense,  and  the  student  who  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  his  club  will  find  that  the  experience  thus  gained  is  the  land- 
ing and  the  first  step  in  the  more  pretentious  societies  of  the 
world.  Familiarity  tends  to  produce  confidence,  and  he  will  find 
that  he  will  need  all  the  confidence  he  can  accumulate  when  his 
plans  are  criticised  before  a  hard  headed  board  of  directors  by  an 
experienced  rival ;  any  experience  he  may  have  gained  in  defend- 
ing a  pet  theory  before  the  club  will  here  buoy  him  up,  and  possi- 
bly tide  him  over  the  difficulty.  The  days  of  oratory  are  over ; 
what  we  want  now  is  accurate  facts  logically  presented. 

Public  lectures  may  aid  in  giving  the  club  public  prestige,  but 
are  not  to  be  included  in  club  work.  Visits  of  inspection  under 
the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  faculty  are  extremely  desir- 
able. Such  work  should  always  be  recorded  in  a  memoir,  and  a 
written  acknowledgment  of  courtesies  tendered  by  officials*  be 
sent  formally  by  the  secretary.  Workmen  appreciate  such  recog- 
nition highly,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  club  will  have  a 
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carte  blanche  to  all  work  of  interest,  with  a  further  possibility  of 
valuable  lectures  and  specimens. 

Proceedings  should  invariably  be  published,  along  with  papers 
read,  discussions,  literary  abstracts,  etc.  In  general  we  may  say 
that  it  is  better  to  have  faculty  lectures  published  to  date  where 
possible.  Additions  cap  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  club  and  incorporated  into  the  lectures,  or  entire 
short  courses  of  lectures  be  printed  thus.  Studying  from  lecture 
notes  entirely  is  antiquated  and  unsatisfactory.  By  having  the 
forms  electrotyped  these  serials  can  be  combined  into  a  single  pam- 
phlet at  small  cost.  Some  of  these  college  '^quarterlies*'  have 
been  published  for  a  score  of  years  and  contain  much  valuable 
information.  Exceptionally  good  addresses  and  theses,  work 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  world,  are  here  preserved 
and  the  club  can  proudly  point  to  its  long  row  of  volumes  and 
say  to  the  world  "  This  is  what  we  have  done." 

The  business  management  and  final  editing  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  some  permanent  member  of  the  faculty  who  is  wil- 
ling to  devote  considerable  time  to  it.  If  properly  handled,  the 
advertisements  should  pay  for  its  issue  ;  detail  work  of  course  i& 
attended  to  by  the  undergraduates  appointed.  If  thesis  work 
extended  over  a  greater  length  of  time  reports  of  progress  would 
make  interesting  proceedings,  though  their  publication  may  be  a 
question  of  policy.  Among  these  club  publications  which  have 
won  a*place  on  our  library  shelves  may  be  mentioned  the  School 
of  Mines  Quarterly^  Technology  Quarterly^  Stevens  Indicator^  The 
Technologist^  Lehigh  Quarterly^  The  Teehnic^  etc.. 

The  field  of  such  a  club  must  be  broad  and  liberal,  free  alike 
from  the  pedantry  of  the  class-room  and  the  rule  of  thumb  of  the 
works  man,  and  yet  absorbing  something  from  each.  It  is  here 
the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  connect  abstract  information 
with  its  possible  applications  and  thus  to  receive  the  first  glimmer 
of  light  upon  the  material  with  which  he  is  to  build  on  the  founda- 
tion the  school  has  given  the  future  structure  of  professional 
excellence.  It  is  here  also  that  the  unpractical  nptions  of  author 
and  lecturer  which  he  cherishes  in  a  well  thumbed  note-book 
become  atrophied  gradually  and  he  begins  to  see  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  groundwork.  In  his  presidential  address  before 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  that  grand  old 
man  Eckley  B.  Coxe  emphasized  this  point  when  he  said :     *'  If  I 
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wished  to  employ  a  young  man  in  an  engineering  position,  and 
had  my  choice  between  two  equal  in  ability,  age  and  health,  of 
whom  one  thoroughly  understood  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry  and  drawing,  and  the 
other  was  not  as  thoroughly  trained  in  these  but  had  a  college- 
shop  experience,  and  had  gone  through  the  regular  courses  upon 
the  construction  of  locomotives,  pumps,  etc.,  and  was  able  to  dis* 
cuss  more  or  less  intelligently  all  these  different  kinds  of  machin- 
ery, I  should  take  the  fint,^^  This  view  among  employers  will 
exist  as  long  as  the  antiquated  though  classic  works  of  Rankine^ 
Weisbach,  Percy  and  others  constitute  the  students'  instruction, 
especially  when  out  of  relation  to  modern  practice.  In  order  to 
solve  and  originate,  the  tools  an  engineer  requires  are  funda- 
mental principles  whose  application  has  been  thoroughly  fixed  by 
solutions  of  actual  problems.  In  the  club,  such  problems  are  dis- 
cussed ;  the  relation  between  acceleration  and  the  second  differ- 
ential co-efficient  is  clearly  shown,  or  he  finds  that  though  the 
mathematical  dfscussion  of  the  transition  curve  develops  a  form 
corresponding  to  the  hyperbolic  parabola,  the  practical  trackman 
"  never  heard  it  called  by  that  name  before  "  and  "  don't  do  it 
that  way  anyhow."  On  every  side  practical  application  suggests 
itself  in  a  properly  conducted  club,  and  an  independence  of 
thought  is  developed  along  with  a  discriminating  judgment  which 
cannot  be  attained  in  a  class-room. 

The  professional  technical  club  is  the  common  ground  for 
theory  and  practice  toward  which  modem  progress  is  tending. 
Papers  by  professor  and  superintendent  lie  side  by  side  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings. Not  only  the  professions  but  the  trades  also  are  devel-*^ 
oping  this  tendeucy  and  the  two  elements  react  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  trades  daily  adopt  new  machinery  and  methods,  while 
there  are  lising  up  practical  schools  and  faculties  on  these  lesser 
industries  which  point  out  the  way  of  natural  development. 
Students'  clubs  are  paralleled  by  these  associations  of  older  heads 
and  are  desirable  for  the  same  reason. 

To  the  school  itself  the  Proceedings  of  such  clubs  are  an  excel- 
lent advertisement.  They  show  very  palpably  what  kind  of  work 
is  being  done  and  the  interest  the  student  and  professor  take  in 
their  work.  In  such  compilations  as  the  several  excellent  up  to 
date  indexes  published  by  several  periodicals,  the  papers  read  at 
these  club  meetings  will  be  found  side  by  side  with  those  read 
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before  the  principal  societies  of  the  world.  In  the  columns  of  the 
technical  press  they  are  abstracted  and  reprinted,  giving  credit  to 
the  school  periodical.  One  of  the  later  issues,  it  has  just  been 
noticed,  of  a  prominent  French  periodical  contains  an  abstract  on 
^^ Impurities  in  the  Air"  from  one  of  these  club  proceedings. 
The  simple  fact  that  the  best  engineering  schools  of  the  country 
have  these  clubs  in  an  efficient  state  of  development,  should  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  their  general  adoption  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
regular  college  instruction. 

The  social  side  must  not  be  forgotten.  Nothing  can  impart  a 
hanhamie  or  e%prit  de  corps  like  an  occasional  banquet,  especially 
one  at  the  end  of  a  year's  earnest  work,  where  all  unite  in  song 
and  toast  amid  a  rollicking  good  humor  such  as  students  are 
famous  for.  After-dinner  speaking  is  a  difficult  art  to  acquire, 
and  here  is  a  good  place  for  the  fledgling  to  try  his  wings  in 
flights  of  fancy  and  graceful  toasts.  Such  occasions  linger  with 
strange  persistence  in  the  memories  of  the  participants,  and  form 
a  bright  spot  in  the  monotone  of  rigid  professional  practice. 


ARITHMETIC. 

PBOF.  WALI4ACE  C.  BOTDSN,  B08T0H  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

THIS  subject  has  been  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  course 
of  study  and  assigned  an  ample  allowance  of  time  because 
in  former  times  it  was  considered  to  be  a  very  practical  subject  on 
,  account  of  what  the  pupil  learned  in  school  that  he  could  put  to 
immediate  use  in  business.  Of  late  we  hear  much  severe  criticism 
of  the  subject  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it,  going  to  the 
exti'eme,  in  some  prominent  cases,  of  saying  that  it  should  be  cut 
down  one-half,  being  of  very  little  practical  value ;  and,  in  sup- 
port of  their  position,  the  speakers  call  upon  the  audience  to 
think  of  how  many  arithmetical  examples  they  perform  per  day 
in  ordinary  life.  This  is  a  very  catching  argument,  but  I  main- 
tain that  that  which  gave  to  arithmetic  its  really  practical  value 
in  former  days,  does  so  at  the  present  time,  namely,  its  disciplin- 
ary power.  There  is  no  other  subject  in  our  elementary  course 
which  brings  home  so  forcibly  and  clearly  to  the  child's  mind  the 
importance  and  value  of  accuracy  and  no  subject  which,  when 
rightly  handled,  will  give  him  so  thorough  a  course  in  logical 
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thinking  adapted  to  his  age  and  attainments  as  arithmetic.  It 
deserves  a  prominent  place  in  our  school  curriculum  on  account 
of  what  it  can  do  in  training  the  pupils  to  think. 

We  seem,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  rapids  in 
the  educational  river,  where  the  surface  of  the  water  is  greatly 
agitated,  with  eddies  and  currents  running  in  all  directions,  by 
following  some  of  which  the  inexperienced  and  unwary  are  daily 
becoming  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  failure  and  disappointment. 
The  stream,  however,  is  moving  steadily  onward ;  its  course  is 
not  always  straight,  it  bends  and  turns  in  conformity  with  chang- 
ing conditions  of  life.  Teachers  are  often  deceived  into  running 
after  fads  and  methods  based  on  devices  merely,  but  the  true  cur- 
rent of  onward  progress  is  in  the  deep  channel  where  are  found 
the  principles  of  life  and  the  development  of  living  power. 

Any  discussion  by  which  we  may  intend  or  hope  to  improve  the 
•existing  state  of  affairs,  or  to  settle  to  any  extent  what  shall  be 
taught  and  how  it  shall  be  presented,  should  begin  with  the  ques- 
tion :  what  are'  the  fundamental  principles  which  should  govern 
the  treatment  of  this  subject  ?  Two  factors  must  enter  into  our 
thought  in  obtaining  an  answer  to  this  question  ;  the  subject-mat- 
ter, and  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  subject-matter  presents  what 
we  may  call,  for  convenience,  certain  lines  of  least  resistance  to 
progress  in  learning  it ;  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  likewise,  in  its 
action  and  relation  to  the  subject-matter  follows  certain  laws.  If 
we  can  find  these  lines  and  laws  we  shall  have  obtained  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  we  are  seeking. 

It  is  my  purpose*  in  this  paper  to  consider  only  a  few  of  the  more 
important  ones,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  elaborate  to  any 
•extent. 

The  Subject-Matter  of  Arithmetic  is  Numbers.  This  suggests 
two  principles:  — 

First,  That  all  beginnings  shovld  be  objective.  The  primary  idea% 
of  numbers,  both  integral  and  fractional ;  of  operations  with  num- 
bers ;  and  of  numerical  relations  can  only  be  gained  from  objects. 
Th9  numbers  from  one  to  ten,  and  in  many  cases  a  little  more,  are 
now  taught  in  this  way ;  but  the  demand  is  just  as  imperative  that 
we  should  present  objectively  the  numbers  to  one  hundred  and 
the  operations  with  them ;  common  fractional  units  and  numbers ; 
changing  a  number  in  one  form  to  its  equivalent  in  another  form, 
as  for  instance  changing  an  integer  into  an  equivalent  fractional 
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number  or  changing  a  fractional  number  to  an  equivalent  fractional 
number  in  higher  or  lower  terms ;  simple  addition,  subtraction^ 
multiplication  and  division  of  fractional  numbers ;  decimal  frac- 
tional units  and  numbers,  and  the  simple  operations  with  them : 
and,  more  thoroughly  than  we  have  been  in  tiie  habit  of  doing,  the 
units  of  measure  with  their  use  and  relation  to  one  another. 

Numbers,  however,  as  we  finally  use  them,  are  abstract  ideas, 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  ideas  and  processes  are  distinctly 
known,  the  use  of  objects  should  be  discontinued.  The  time  of 
passing  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  will  vary  with  the  pupil ; 
but  the  teacher  who  keeps  a  keen  watch  of  the  movements  of  hia 
class  will  readily  detect  the  evidences  of  any  such  change  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  be  ready  to  move  forward  with  him  to  the 
next  stage  of  the  subject.  Harm  comes  as  surely  from  using  ob- 
jects too  long  a  time  as  it  does  from  using  them  too  short  a  time, 
though  the  harm  done  is  of  a  different  sort;  in  the  latter  case  the 
pupil  is  left  with  indistinct  and  hazy  ideas,  and  consequently 
must  work  more  or  less  in  the  dark  and  mechanically ;  while  in  the 
former  the  vigor  and  independence  of  his  thinking  and  his  inter- 
est in  the  subject  are  weakened. 

In  the  next  place,  the  number^^  which  the  pupil  is  to  learn  to 
know  and  use,  are  arranged  in  a  decimal  system.  This  fact  must 
determine  the  order  of  presentation,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
the  method  of  teaching  the  numbers  and  the  operations  upon 
them.  I  can  only  stop  to  mention  two  points  in  this  connection. 
(1)  That  the  division  of  the  scale  of  numbers  into  sections  of 
tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  etc.,  calls  for  the  classification  of  the 
simple  additions  and  subtractions  into  two  groups,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  them  in  accordance  with  this  classification ;  those  in  which 
the  operation  takes  place  wholly  within  one  of  these  sections,  and 
those  in  which  the  operation  carries  us  up  to  or  into  the  next  sec- 
tion ;  and  a  corresponding  classification  of  multiplications  and 
divisions.  Illustrations  of  the  first  sort  of  additions  and  subtrac- 
tions are  74  +  8  and  85  —  2;  of  the  second  sort  are  74+6,  74 +  8, 
80 — 8,  and  85 — 9.  (2)  That  the  lines  of  cleavage,  so  far  as  the 
operations  are  concerned,  run  lengthwise  through  the  system. of 
numbers. 

6+2, 16  +  2,  26  +  2, 136  +  2, 8476  +  2,  etc. 

7  +  9, 17  +  9,  27  +  9, 237  +  9, 6847  +  9,  etc. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  numbers  fifty  and  one  hundred  forty- 
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four,  as  presented  to  us  in  our  present  course  of  study,  are  unnat- 
ural stopping  places.  The  pupil  who  knows  how  to  add  six  to 
twenty-seven  knows  how  to  add  six  to  eighty-seven ;  and  more- 
over, 28 -j- 9,  in  which  the  numbers  are  less  than  fifty,  is  a  more 
diflScult  addition  than  73  +  6  or  86 -j- 4,  in  which  the  numbers  are 
greater  than  fifty.  If  then,  we  cannot  complete  all  the  work 
upon  the  numbers  to  one  hundred  in  the  second  year,  the  more 
rational  arrangement  would  be  to  teach  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
simpler  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications  and  divisions  with 
the  numbers  up  to  one  hundred,  reserviog  the  most  complex  lines 
of  these  operations  for  the  next  year.  If  a  man  were  to  construct 
an  electrical  machine  which  in  its  action  ran  counter  to  the  laws  of 
electricity,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  loss  of  the  fluid  and 
injury  to  the  product  of  the  machine  would  result.  May  we  not 
justly  reason  that  true  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of 
numbers  and  the  operations  upon  them  can  only  be  secured  when 
the  laws  of  the  decimal  system  underlie  all  our  work  with  num- 
bers. 

In  the  third  place,  I  remark,  that  these  operations  with  numbers 
are  mental  processes  whether  done  with  the  aid  of  figures  or  not. 
The  pupil  can  learn  to  know  a  process  only  by  going  through  the 
process ;  he  can  gain  power  in  performing  the  process  only  by 
repeatedly  performing  the  process.  Hence  the  method  of  teach- 
ing the  operations  upon  numbers ;  first,  the  teacher  guides  the 
pupils,  step  by  step,  through  the  process  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  for  them  to  become  acquainted  with  what  is  to  be  done  and 
the  manner  of  doing  it ;  then  they  are  given  a  well-graded  set  of 
examples  which  they  are  to  work  out,  with  individual  assistance 
from  the  teacher  when  necessary.  This  drill  should  be  continued 
till  the  pupils  become  proficient  in  the  process.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  a  concise  statement  of  the  method  should  be  formulated 
and  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  mental  process  is  the  important 
thing,  the  statement  is  secondary,  though  often  a  helpful  means 
of  recalling  the  process.  The  guide  to  the  pupil  in  going  through 
the  process  by  himself  should  be,  not  the  words  of  a  rule,  but  the 
relations  of  the  given  numbers  to  one  another  and  the  desired 
result,  and  the  relations  of  the  steps  in  the  process  to  one  another. 
Dr.  Quick  ppeaks  thus  upon  this  very  point,  *'  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  payment  by  results',  we  have  only  to  give  our  lads  a 
set  of  rules  and  to  see  that  with  them  they  can  work  out  the  right 
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answer.  But  this  sort  of  arithmetic  has  two  drawbacks,  one  from 
the  theoretical  and  one  from  the  practical  side.  First,  it  does 
very  little  for  the  boy's  thinking  powers  —  indeed,  it  is  in  some 
ways  injurious,  for  it  gets  him  into  a  habit  of  going  along  with 
the  eyes  of  his  mind  closed;  and,  secondly,  even  the  practical 
people  find  that  arithmetic  by  rule  breaks  down  directly  there  is 
the  smallest  variation  which  the  rule  has  not  provided  for ;  so 
even  they  are  in  favor  of  building  an  intellectual  basis  on  which 
the  practical  skill  might  rest." 

We  often  criticise  the  pupils  for  their  lack  of  power  in  solv- 
ing problems,  and  yet  we  persistently,  —  I  will  not  say  delib- 
erately, for  most  teachers  have  never  carefully  investigated  the 
subject  — we  persistently  neglect  the  opportunity  for  the  prepara- 
tion for  this  work  presented  to  us  in  the  operations  upon 
abstract  numbers.  Our  proper  line  of  procedure  is,  from  th& 
object,  through  the  abstract,  to  the  object;  induction,  followed 
by  deduction.  Now  if  the  deductive  process  in  the  applica- 
tion  of  arithmetic  to  problems  demands  as  its  prime  requisite 
the  clear  perception,  on  the  part  of  tHe  pupil,  of  the  relation 
between  what  is  given  and  what  is  required,  the  inductive  pro- 
cess which  precedes  it  should  furnish  a  training  and  development 
of  power  along  these  lines.  I  believe  that  here  is  a  partial  reme- 
dy for  our  diflBculty  with  problem  work. 

Again,  every  complex  process  is  coniposed  of  a  number  of  sim- 
ple processes  to  be  performed  in  a  certain  order.  These  simple 
processes  should  all  have  been  thoroughly  taught  before  the  com- 
plex process  is  presented.  The  teaching  of  the  complex  process 
becomes,  then,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  teaching  the  order  in 
which  well-known  elementary  processes  are  to  be  performed  in 
combination.  The  simple  processes  can  be  best  taught  and  fixed 
by  oral  work  with  small  numbers.  Many  teachers  waste  a  vast 
amount  of  time  by  making  their  questions  too  hard.  Hard  ques- 
tions have  their  place  and  use,  but  the  great  mass  of  drill  ques- 
tions should  be  comparatively  easy.  The  main  duty  of  the  teacher 
is  to  get  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to  deal  readily  with  the  notions 
already  gained.  To  get  accuracy  and  skill  an  immense  amount  of 
brisk  practice  is  needed.  In  passing  I  might  add  that,  in  every 
drill  exercise,  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  time  should  be  spent  by 
the  pupils  in  work^  and  never  should  the  machinery  of  the  exercise 
be  allowed  to  take  over  one-sixth  of  the  time.     In  the  more  com- 
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plex  cases  figures  will  be  necessary  aids,  but  the  ultimate  aim  in 
all  this  work  should  he  to  secure  accuracy  and  rapidity  with  the  least 
amount  of  figuring. 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  all  amused  ourselves  as  children  by 
forming  with  our  hands  a  small  ball  of  snow  and  then  rolling  it 
over  the  snow-covered  ground,  thus  building  up  a  great  ball  which 
grew  larger  and  larger  with  every  step  which  we  advanced, 
through  the  addition  of  the  snow  which  was  picked  up  and  stuck 
to  the  mass  already  formed.  Even  so,  the  true  course  of  the 
pupil  in  his  study  of  this  subject  may  be  well  described  by  the 
word,  involuiion^  a  steady^  even^  progression^  in  which  he  loses  noth- 
ing of  the  power  already  gained,  but  adds  to  it  day  by  day.  I 
would  mention  three  things  as  essential  to  this  progression,  — 

(1)  Advance  slowly  when  laying  foundations. 

Every  section  of  the  subject  has  its  own  distinctive  idea.  The 
clearness  with  which  this  is  known  determines  the  character  of 
the  work  which  will  be  done  in  that  section  of  the  subject.  The 
teacher  should  know  this  characteristic  idea  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness, and  then  by  clear  teaching  present  it  to  the  pupils  and  guide 
them  until  they  know  exactly  what  to  do.  All  the  time  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  should  be  used  without  hesitation.  Haste  at 
this  point  ia  sure  to  make  waste  later.  An  illustration  of  this 
came  to  my  notice  recently.  A  teacher,  beginning  the  subject  of 
Bank  Discount,  spent  an  hour  in  going  over  with  her  pupils  four 
or  five  examples,  one  pupil  representing  the  maker  of  the  note,  a 
second  the  receiver  of  the  note  and  a  third  the  bank ;  the  note 
being  passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  turn  as  in  the  actual  trans- 
action. That  the  time  was  well  spent  was  shown  by  the  ease  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  class  worked  examples  in  the  subject  on 
the  following  days. 

(2)  The  work  should  be  well  graded^  that  is  to  say,  the  pupil 
should  be  required  to  advance  only  one  step  at  a  time.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  exercise,  as  we  have  just  stated,  the  teacher  is  to  work 
with  the  class  until  they  grasp  the  thought  presented  and  know 
the  method  of  work  to  be  pursued.  Then  there  is  to  be  placed 
before  them  for  drill  a  carefully  graded  set  of  examples,  which 
are  to  serve  a  two-fold  purpose  ;  first,  to  fix  in  mind  what  has  been 
taught,  and  second,  to  teach  certain  subordinate  and  closely  related 
portions  of  the  subject.  This  requires  that  the  teacher  put  his 
main  effort  and  thought  into  so  arranging  and  classifying  the 
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material  in  these  exercises  that  the  cla9%  may  move  steadilt/ forward 
through  their  own  self-directed  efforts^  the  teacher  keeping  watch  of 
the  work  and  standing  ready  to  assist  individuals  as  they  may  need. 

(3)  A  constant  review  of  the  subject  should  be  maintained. 
This  simply  means  that  no  knowledge  or  power  once  acquired  is 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  so  long  in  disuse  as  to  materially  lose  in 
its  efficiency.  The  pupil  should  retain  a  firm  hold  on  all  that  he 
has  already  learned  as  he  moves  on  in  the  new  work.  This  can 
be  best  secured  by  a  continuous  review  judiciously  intermingled 
with  the  drill  above  mentioned.  When  any  well  defined  section 
of  the  subject  has  been  completed,  it  should  be  reviewed.  The 
object  of  such  a  review  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  see  the  details 
in  their  .relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are 
parts,  and  thus  to  systematize  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
These  reviews  may,  for  convenience,  be  called  periodic  reviews. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  reviews,  periodic  and 
continuous,  which  are  essentially  different  in  purpose  :  By  con- 
tinuous reviews  we  aim  to  secure  the  pupil  against  loss  of  knowl- 
edge and  power  once  acquired ;  by  periodic  reviews  the  pupil  is 
to  gain  a  broader  and  more  systematic  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Neither  can  take  the  place  or  do  the  work  of  the  other. 

It  remains  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  Applied  Arithmetic.  The 
purpose  of  this  part  of  the  study  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  the 
power  of  thinking  quantitative  relations  logically  and  accurately.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  fact  that  the  rational  treatment  of  the 
operations  in  Pure  Arithmetic  is  a  helpful  preparation  for  this 
work.  I  would  add  that  variety  in  the  phraseology  of  questions 
always  requires  the  pupil  to  put  more  thought  into  his  work,  and 
hence  should  be  a  common  practice  among  teachers. 

In  the  solution  of  the  problem  the  pupil  must  (1)  see  clearly 
wliat  is  given  and  what  is  required ;  (2)  perceive  the  relation  of 
these,  and  from  this  knowledge  select  the  proper  arithmetical  pro- 
cess, and,  (S)  perform  the  arithmetical  process.  The  chief  work 
in  the  teaching  of  problems  is  in  the  first  two  of  these,  namely, 
training  the  pupils  to  see  conditions,  and  to  know  when  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply  or  divide,  in  order  to  secure  a  desired  result. 

There  are  three  main  stages  to  the  work,  (1)  that  in  which  the 
pupil  deals  with  the  objects  present ;  (2)  that  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  objects  imaged  by  the  mind  ;  (3)  that  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  ideas  of  the  numbers  of  the  objects. 
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1.  The  work,  when  the  objects  are  present,  is  fundamental  and 
should  therefore  be  very  thoroughly  and  carefully  done.  Mensura- 
tion, especially  of  lines,  surfaces  and  solids,  of  dry  and  liquid  sub- 
stances, of  weights  and  of  angles,  furnishes  the  best  means  of 
classroom  work.  Each  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  objects.  It 
is  at  this  stage  of  the  work  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  led  to  see  the  covr 
nection  between  the  conditiqns  given  and  the  arithmetical  process  to  be 
used  in  solvin^g  the  problem.  The  teacher  should  lead  the  pupil  to 
observe  carefully  the  relation  of  what  is  given  to  what  is  required, 
and  thence  to  know  what  arithmetical  process  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  to  obtain  the  required  result. 

2.  After  some  experience  with  the  objects  present,  the  pupils 
will  be  able,  from  the  oral  or  written  statement  of  the  problem, 
to  image  the  objects  in  their  relation,  and  by  this  means  to  solve 
the  problem.  This  intermediate  stage  between  the  concrete  and 
the  abstract  solution  of  problems,  is  important,  for  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  pupil  learns  to  interpret  tKe  language  of  the  problem. 
He  must  be  taught  to  consider  the  written  problem  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  objects  in  their  relation,  and  hence  that  his  first  duty 
is  to  read  the  problem,  thoughtfully  picturing  the  conditions  as  he 
reads,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  him,  by  means  of  this  picturing 
of  the  objects,  to  understand  clearly  their  relations,  in  order  to 
know  whether  he  can  get  the  desired  result  by  adding,  subtracting, 
multiplying,  or  dividing  the  numbers  given. 

8.  Much  practice  with  any  particular  class  of  problems  will 
bring  the  pupil  to  the  point  where  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
general  truth  upon  which  the  work  is  based.  He  will  not  need 
to  picture  the  objects,  but  a  careful  reading  of  the  problem  will 
call  up  to  his  mind  the  ideas  of  the  numbers  in  their  relations  to 
one  another,  and  he  mil  then  solve  the  problem  by  abstract  thinking. 

Every  set  of  problems  presented  to  a  class  for  solution  should 
be  carefully  arranged  and  graded  with  reference  to  the  end  to  be 
secured.  The  drawing  of  diagrams  will  be  helpful  in  many  cases. 
The  number  and  complexity  of  the  relations,  the  classes  of  objects 
with  reference  to  their  familiarity  or  unfamiliarity  to  the  pupils, 
the  length  of  the  description,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
unnecessary  details  in  the  description,  are  all  elements  which 
should  enter  into  the  gradation  of  the  problems,  as  well  as  the 
size  and  complexity  of  the  numbers,  and  the  nature  of  the  required 
arithmetical  process.     In  all  graded  exercises  the  last  stage  is  a 
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miscellaneous  set  of  examples  which  shall  test  the  pupiVs  ability 
to  recognize  quickly  the  varieties  already  treated,  and  develop  in 
him  the  power  to  pass  easily  from  one  variety  of  work  to  another 
without  confusion. 

Oral  explanations  of  problems  have  their  place  and  should  not 
be  omitted  from  the  work.  They  may  be  introduced  to  advantage- 
at  two  different  times  and  for  different  purposes.  In  the  first 
place,  slow  pupils  who  are  having  difficulty  in  solving  a  certain 
class  of  problems  may  be  helped  by  following  the  explanation 
given  by  those  pupils  who  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the^ 
method.  Again,  when  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  reasonable 
facility  in  the  solution  of  a  class  of  problems,  an  exercise  should 
be  given  them  in  which  they  are  required  to  state  the  steps  in 
detail  in  the  solution  of  each  problem,  without  going  through  the 
written  work  necessary  to  obtaining  the  exact  numbers.  This- 
will  serve  a  three-fold  purpose  ;  it  will  test  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  it  will  give  them  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  general 
method  of  solution  for  that  class  of  problems,  and  it  will  develop 
their  power  of  expression.  Explanation  of  problems  when  car- 
ried to  excess,  is  ^pt  to  become  mechanical,  and  hence  to  hinder 
thought  rather  than  to  help  it.  The  power  to  think  clearly  is  the 
first  end  to  be  sought,  the  power  to  express  clear  thought  in  good 
language  is  the  second,  and  the  ultimate  end  is  the  power  botb 
to  think  clearly  and  to  express  this  thought  in  good  language. 

In  closing  let  mg  say  that  the  most  important  and  lasting  work 
which  a  teacher  does  for  his  pupils  is  the  cultivation  in  them  of 
correct  habits  of  action. 

A  high  standard  of  accuracy  in  thought  aiid  neatness  in  the 
arrangement  of  work  should  be  maintained.  Good  teaching  by 
the  teacher  and  careful  attention  to  the  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  accuracy.  When  a  pupil 
is  inaccurate  in  his  work,  the  teacher  should  ascertain  whether 
this  is  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  to  carelessness,  and  deal  with 
the  case  accordingly.  Accuracy  should  never  be  sacrificed  for  the- 
sake  of  rapidity ;  accuracy  should  be  required  first,  and  then 
there  should  be  combined  with  it  as  good  a  degree  of  rapidity  aa 
it  is  possible  for  the  individual  to  acquire.  The  skilled  workman 
is  both  accurate  and  rapid. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  pupil's  will  be  trained,  so  that  he  may 
become  self-directing,  self-controlling,  self-reliant.     To  that  end,. 
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he  must  know  exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  be  given 
to  understand  distinctly  that  he  alone  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  results  which  he  produces,  and  that  his  power  for  usefulness- 
and  happiness  in  later  life  depends  upon  what  he  does  now.  The 
teacher  must  be  quick  to  note  and  approve  good  work,  especially 
when  it  is  the  result  of  great  effort  and  care ;  and  he  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  judge  and  compare  the  pupils  simply  with 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  work  which  they  can  do  in  a  given 
time.  Stimulate  each  pupil  to  do  his  best,  and  so  guide  him  that 
he  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  which  is  the  sure  result  of  self-directed 
work  well  done. 

Children  are  naturally,  and  very  properly,  active,  alert,  and 
curious.  Their  energies  should  not  be  repressed,  but  it  is  for  the 
teacher,  in  full  sympathy  with  their  wants  and  needs,  to  turn 
these  strong  currents  of  life  into  useful  channels,  and  to  cultivate 
in  them  the  habit  of  quiet,  earnest  industry,  which  will  also  give 
a  sure  basis  for  good  order  and  system  in  the  schoolroom.  Every 
person  of  experience  knows  that  nothing  worth  having  can  be 
secured  without  labor.  It  is  the  law  of  our  being.  The  pupils 
should  be  taught  that  success  comes  not  by  chance,  but  that  all 
excellence  is  the  result  of  right  effort.  More  than  this,  if  the 
pupil  would  be  sure  of  success,  he  must  have  the  power  to  hold 
to  his  purpose  until  it  is  accomplished ;  he  must  persevere  to  the 
end.  Perseverance  overcomes  difSculties,  and  is  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  success.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest  powers  ta 
develop  in  the  child,  but  industry  and  perseverance  will  win  here 
even  as  we  expect  them  to  win  in  the  life  of  the  child. 

Owing  to  the  absence  in  the  child  of  those  motives  which  arise 
from  a  wide  experience  in  life,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  good 
work  unless  he  is  in  a  cheerful,  happy  frame  of  mind.  Cheeri- 
ness,  helpfulness,  sympathy  and  interest  must  be  as  all-pervasive 
in  the  schoolroom  as  the  air  which  the  child  breathes,  if  we  would 
have  him  self-reliant,  industrious,  accurate  and  persevering.  The 
ideal  which  the  teacher  has  in  his  mind,  the  attitude  which  he 
assumes  toward  his  pupils,  the  judgments  which  he  passes  upon 
their  work  and  actions,  in  short,  the  spirit,  of  the  teacher  and  the 
standards  which  govern  the  life  of  the  schoolroom  are  the  forces 
which  are  day  by  day,  slowly  but  inevitably,  moulding  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pupils. 
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RHETORIC  IN  SECONDART  SCHOOLS. 

MISS  L.  MAY  MOLEAN,  SAN  RAFAEL,  CAL. 

THE  study  of  English  literature  has  gone  through  marked 
changes  in  recent  years.  Not  very  long  ago  the  course 
termed  Literature  in  some  schools  was  a  course  in  biography  of 
men  of  letters.  Running  along  with  this,  sometimes,  was  a  course 
in  a  text-book  on  rhetoric.  Because  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon, they  were  taught  as  distinct  branches.  One  was  an  account 
-of  the  lives  of  literary  men ;  the  other  was  a  summary  of  conclu- 
sions as  to  good  usage  of  language,  based  on  their  writings. 
Neither  was,  properly  speaking,  a  study  of  literature.  From  a 
literary  standpoint,  neither  was  of  much  value,  and  the  latter  w{» 
almost  devoid  of  educational  value. 

The  study  of  literary  masterpieces  now  has  a  place  in  the 
schools ;  but  a  survival  of  the  earlier  system  remains* in  the  divorce 
frequently  made  of  rhetorical  work  from  the  study  of  English ;  a 
divorce  that  is  unnatural,  since  the  one  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
other ;  a  divorce  that  is  unnecessary,  since  each  student  can  now 
make  the  deductions  for  himself, —  can  determine  for  himself  the 
principles  underlying  rhetoric.  But  he  is  not  left  to  find  them 
and  to  learn  to  appreciate  their  value  in  the  work  of  those  who 
have  established  them.  He  must  first  learn  them  and  their  effect 
out  of  a  textrbook ;  and  the  average  text-book,  as  a  means  of 
introducing  him  to  this  department,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
first-hand,  fresh,  original  work  of  deducing  the  principles  from 
the  works  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  typical  text-book  of  the  better  class  used  in  secondary 
schools  sets  forth,  as  its  purpose,  to  teach,  first,  how  to  invent 
thought ;  and,  second,  how  fitly  to  express  it, —  a  rich  and  stimu- 
lating promise. 

In  the  portion  given  to  invention,  the  student  is  led,  by  orderly 
progression,  through  examination  of  various  forms  of  simple,  com- 
plex and  compound  sentences,  drill  in  exercises  in  properly  nam- 
ing the  grammatical  forms  used,  exercises  in  varying  forms  of 
expression,  up  to  the  combination  of  sentences  into  paragraphs, 
and,  finally,  combination  of  paragraphs  into  the  larger  whole,  the 
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theme) —  a  section  plentifully  scattered  with  rules  for  punctua- 
tion,  with  definitions  ready  made,  which  always  precede  examples 
of  the  forms  defined,  and  with  models  of  expression  set  for  him  to 
imitate.  By  this  process,  he  is  professedly  taught  to  think, —  to 
invent  ideas. 

Having  made  this  much  progress,  he  is  taught  how  fitly  to  ex- 
press in  words  what  he  thinks.  This  is  done  through  a  sys- 
tematically arranged  summary  of  qualities,  accurately  defined  and 
described,  found  in  the  style  of  good  writers  ;  and  a  naming  of 
elements  entering  into  style  to  produce  those  qualities,  on  the  one 
hand,  followed  by  examples  of  their  presence ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  enumeration  of  elements  that  can  not  produce  them, — 
that  produce  their  opposite,  followed  by  still  more  plentiful  ex- 
amples. 

Such  work  is  dogmatic.  It  gives  the  student  no  occasion  to 
reason  independently.  Apparently  arbitrary  conclusions  are 
foisted  upon  him,  followed  by  extracts  to  be  analyzed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  the  statements  true.  Having  been  told  what  he 
will  find,  he  is  set  to  work  to  look  for  it.  Blindly  accepting,  for 
no  reason  other  than  that  the  book  says  it,  the  statement  that  cer- 
tain enumerated  elements  give  the  style  a  certain  quality,  he 
must  find  the  elements  named  and  characterize  the  style  accord- 
ingly,—  a  plan  of  work  as  uninteresting  as  it  is  unintelligent,  as 
deadening  as  it  is  illogical.  Instead  of  quickening,  educating  and 
developing,  it  blunts,  dwarfs'  and  paralyzes. 

The  order  of  arrangement  of  its  parts  is  determined  from  a 
theoretical,  and  not  a  practical  point  of  view.  Consequently  it 
does  not'  answer  to  the  natural  awakening  and  developing  of  the 
interest  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  as  useless  as  it  is  dogmatic  in  method  and  arbitrary  in 
arrangement.  No  amount  of  theoretical  work  can  give  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  principles  of  literary  art.  The  student 
is  told  that  certain  elements  make  style  strong,  —  an  assertion  fol- 
lowed by  detached  sentences  weeded  out  from  some  production 
for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  statements.  He  can  not  hon- 
estly feel  the  power  of  a  strong  passage  cut  out  from  its  context, 
and  following  and  followed  by  other  so-named  examples  of 
strength,  entirely  different  in  spirit  and  in  no  way  related  to  it. 
Such  a  study  of  strength  may  lead  to  analysis  of  diction  and  fig- 
ures, but  it  is  mechanical  and  barren,  for  the  life  is  gone.     He- 
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oan  not  catch  the  spirit  of  the  lines.  He  can  only  be  expected  to 
proceed,  after  the  manner  of  the  direction  that  heads  them,  to 
strip  the  passage  of  its  figures,  and  substitute  for  the  strong 
words,  synonyms,  and  note  the  loss  of  energy, —  a  ghastly  piece 
of  work  and  one  which  he  shows  good  taste  in  wishing  to  shirk. 
As  well  expect  to  awaken  appreciation  of  the  power  of  life 
through  a  handling  over  of  the  classified  and  labelled  dry  bones 
of  a  skeleton  ;  or  think  that  the  analysis  of  pigments  and  examin- 
ation of  brushes  will  train  one  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
art  of  a  noble  picture. 

Distinctions  of  style  need  not  be  taught  from  a  text-book.  The 
average  student  will  recognize  strength  where  it  lies;  beauty, 
grace  and  clearness  when  they  are  present.  But  he  must  be  led 
on  to  an  analysis*  of  the  reason  for  his  impression,  to  the  elements 
of  these  characteristics,  so  that  he  may  be  intelligently  apprecia-r 
tive  and  critical ;  and  so  that  his  own  style  may  be,  not  a  patch- 
work of  stupid  imitation,  but  may  be  moulded  after  the  spirit  of 
the  art  of  the  best  writers. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  teach  him,  from  a  book,  the  defects  of 
Btyle.  His  own  attempts  at  writing  will  probably  run  the  gamut 
of  all  the  defects  that  a  text-book  can  enumerate  and  describe. 
Better  than  any  stereotyped  rules  for  correcting  these  faults  is 
the  assistance  which  he  will  gain  from  a  study,  first-hand,  of  the 
^rt  of  good  writers. 

The  fact  that  the  principles  of  rhetoric  are  based  upon  litera- 
ture must  be,  practically,  as  it  is  theoretically  recognized. 

A  union  of  them, —  a  development  of  the  one  out  of  the  other 
—  gives  to  the  study  of  literature  a  character  of  defihiteness, 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  and  makes  the  work  in  rhetoric  intel- 
ligent and  practically  beneficial. 

The  mere  building  up  of  a  system  of  rhetoric  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  climax  of  a  study  of  literature,  nor  for  an  end  in 
itself.  The  aim  of  all  this  work  is  the  development  of  the  higher 
nature  through  the  influence  of  the  best  writers, —  development 
of  the  power  to  receive  and  the  power  to  give,  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  student's  possibilities, —  development  of  the  spirit- 
ual, intellectual  and  artistic  nature  through  constant,  loving,  in- 
telligent and  appreciative  intercourse  with  them.  But  as  no 
work  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated  till  its  art  be  understood,  one 
essential  side  of  the  study  of  literature  is  the  study  of  the  art  of 
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literary  expression.  It  is,  however,  as  subordinate  as  form  is  to 
thought, — words  to  ideas ;  and  at  no  time  should  it  usurp  the 
place  of,  nor  be  given  coordinate  importance  with,  that  which  is 
more  vital.  Any  method  of  work  that  lays  equal  stress  upon  the 
rhetorical  and  the  purely  literary  side  of  the  work,  or  that  makes 
noble  lines  of  a  poet  primarily  the  basis  for  an  exercise  in  discrim- 
inating figures,  or  searching  for  balances,  not  only  does  not  teach 
literature,  but  it  does  not  even  teach  rhetoric.  Drill  in  technique 
«lone,  unrelated  to  the  thought  which  it  expresses,  does  not  give 
mastery,  nor  even  a  degree  of  skill.  Rhetoric  teaches  not  simply 
of  style  in  itself,  but  of  style  as  the  fit  embodiment  of  the  thought, 
the  feeling.  Its  function  is  not  to  lead  to  detecting  artifices,  aod 
to  ease  in  naming  them,  but  to  show  that  this  very  expression  was 
the  fit  expression, —  the  only  expression  that  could  have  been 
given  —  that  the  thought,  the  feeling,  must  clothe  itself  in  this 
way  and  in  no  other.  And  this  way  of  studying  style  of  the  mas- 
ters of  literary  art  is  a  corrective  of  the  style  of  the  student.  In- 
stead of  leading  to  imitation,  artificiality,  straining  after  effect,  it 
will  make  his  style  natural  and  artistic. 

This  steadfast  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  practica- 
ble in  every  division  of  rhetorical  work.  Even  poetic  foot  metre 
and  riming  system,  than  which  perhaps  no  part  of  rhetoric  is 
more  liable  to  degenerate  into  mere  mechanical  drill,  may  be  pre- 
sented in  this  way. 

Take,  for  example,  a  comparison  of  the  Coronach  and  the  Boat 
Song  in  Scott's  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  The  student  finds,  in 
the  song  of  mourning,  the  impression  of  power  cut  down ;  the 
monotonous,  dirge-like  effect  of  an  all-absorbing  sorrow,  of  a  help- 
less woe,  paralyzing  all  other  feelings, —  one  that  naturally  ex- 
presses itself  in  uniform  foot  and  metrCf  producing  an  effect  more 
like  a  chant  than  a  melody ;  in  uniform  rimes,  all  feminine,  that 
give  sameness  and  that  indicate  weakness, —  force  all  spent  before 
the  close ;  in  uniform  stanzas,  with  uniform  riming  system 
throughout  them;  in  words  whose  sound  is  prolonged  like  a 
moan;  in  short,  broken  utterances;  in  direct  simplicity.  Con- 
trasting with  this  is  the  song  of  greeting,  that  expresses  power, 
living  and  dominant,  exuberance  of  life,  variety  as  multiform  as 
the  manifestations  of  that  regnant  power  which  the  song  hails,  all 
of  which  naturally  expresses  itself  in  a  rapid  staccato  movement. 
There  is  variety  in  the  feet,  in  the  length  of  the  line,  in  the  rim- 
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ing  sounds  and  riming  system;  but  the  prevailing  foot  is  of  a. 
character  that  asserts  power,  defies  opposition  and  invites  chal- 
lenge. Long  lines  predominate, —  energy  is  sufficient  and  in  re- 
serve. The  riming  sounds  are,  in  the  main,  masculine  and  strong ;; 
the  words  such  as  require  distinct  effort  in  the  utterance,  as 
^^  tempests  shock  " ;  and  inversions  are  frequent. 

If  the  study  of  rhetoric  be  thus  developed  from  the  study  of 
literature,  all  necessity  of  adhering  to  any  predetermined  order  of 
the  sequence!  of  its  subjects  is  gone ;  and  ignoring  such  sequence 
is  justified,  practically. 

The  logical  order  of  its  parts  is  not,  necessarily,  the  order  an- 
swering to  the  needs,  nor  to  the  interests,  of  the  pupil.  Redund- 
ancy and  verbosity,  in  his  own  speaking  and  writing,  may  need  to 
be  corrected  before  ambiguity.  Examination  of  diction,  thdugh 
first,  logically,  does  not  interest  him  as  soon  as  does  the  music  of 
verse.  There  is  no  rational  ground  for  requiring  him  to  exhaust 
all  forms  of  imagery  before  he  progresses  to  analysis  of  the  cli- 
max. The  notice  of  sharp  antithesis  may,  for  practical  purposes, 
as  well  precede  as  follow  the  examination  of  words  used  with  pre- 
cision ;  and  he  can  appreciate  flowing  sentences  and  alliteration 
before  he  knows  about  a  barbarism.  If,  in  a  single  stanza,  he 
comes,  for  the  first  time,  upon  a  metonymy,  a  balance,  effective 
inversion,  noticeable  variety  of  metre,  a  touch  of  humor,  an  ex- 
ample of  ambiguity,  he  can  make  as  intelligent  a  study  of  the 
character  of  each  one,  and  appreciate  as  fully  its  effect,  as  if  he 
had  progressed  through  the  methodical  arrangement  of  the  text- 
book, waiting  to  come  upon  each  one  in  its  due  order ;  not  touch- 
ing upon  the  figures,  till  he  has  studied  means  of  gaining  per- 
spicuity, and  not  leaving  figures  till  all  phases  of  imagery  have 
been  covered.  There  is  a  breaking  down  of  all  formal  divisions 
here,  and  no  attempt  at  classification  as  he  progresses.  But  there 
is  no  necessary  jumble  of  his  knowledge  of  the  forms,  for  each 
one,  as  discovered,  must  be  followed  out  and  dwelt  upon,  so  that 
in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the  thought,  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood ;  and  he  makes  constant  use  of  his  knowledge  of  these  forms, 
for  each  exercise  is  a  review  of  all  that  he  has  gone  over,  as  well 
as  a  step  in  advance. 

The  ground  having  all  been  covered  in  outline,  mere  classifica- 
tion easily  follows,  in  the  middle,  or  senior  year ;  and  this  review 
and  classification  can  best  be  made  with  the  guidance  of  a  good. 
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text-book)  that  deals  with  the  subject  of  rhetoric  from  the  scien- 
tific standpoint. 

Nearly  the  whole  field  of  rhetoric  for  secondary  schools  may  be 
covered,  in  outline,  in  a  study  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  which, 
alternating  with  the  ^^  Classic  Myths,"  during  the  first  term  of  the 
junior  year,  will  be  finished  in  the  second.  Analysis  of  the  art  of 
this  poem  will  not  give  as  discriminating  and  appreciative  esti- 
mate of  fit  diction,  effective  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence and  logical  unity,  as  elements  of  perspicuity  and  energy,  as 
will  the  speeches  of  Edmund  Burke ;  nor  will  it  present  the  rich 
variety  of  poetic  forms  and  effects  of  the  poems  included  in  Syle's 
"  From  Milton  to  Tennyson."  The  depth  of  pathos  of  Oenone  is 
not  to  be  found  in  it,  and  wit  is  entirely  lacking.  But  a  degree 
of  acquaint^ance  and  familiarity  with,  and  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  of  style,  may  be  gained  in  its  study ;, and  the.  constant 
composition  work,  carried  on  in  connection  with  it,  will  cover  the 
part  of  rhetoric  termed  invention,  while  all  the  work  that  follows 
this  of  the  junior  year,  will  fill  in  the  outline. 

Let  the  members  of  the  class  keep  a  record  in  systematic  and 
permanent  form,  in  a  note-book,  of  every  deduction  they  make, 
and  make  definitions  of  every  class  of  forms  which  they  discover, 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  all  examples  Which  they  find.  No  text- 
book can  keep  pace  with  their  progress,  if  not  impeded,  but 
directed ;  nor  awaken  the  interest  with  which  they  follow  out 
lines  of  analysis  that,  at  every  step,  open  up  fields  of  discovery. 

Take,  for  example,  a  study  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
stanzas  of  Canto  III.,  of  '^The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  The  class 
find  them  filled  with  energy, —  movement,  so  swift,  so  light  that 
there  seems  not  to  be  time  for  the  imprinting  of  a  footstep.  Have 
them  search  for  the  varied  means  employed  for  producing  this 
effect.  Probably  the  first  element  noticed  will  be  the  compari- 
sons :  **  Like  torrent,"  "  like  roebuck,"  "  like  questing  hound," 
"  like  the  wind."  Brevity  is  seen  in  all.  The  idea  is  not  carried 
out  in  any  one,  but  the  impression  is  given  in  a  mere  touch  that 
does  not  make  the  thoughts  pause  over  it.  Let  them  attempt  a 
definition  of  the  simile,  whiph  shall  cover  all  examples  noted  thus 
far ;  and  the  results,  the  most  of  which  will  be  wrong,  at  least  in 
form  of  statement,  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  enumeration,  by 
them,  of  requisites  of  a  definition,  in  the  light  of  which  they  will 
test  the  form  of  all  made  hereafter. 
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Harmonious  with  this  effect  of  the  figures,  the  class  find  use 
of  short  utterances  and  exclamatory  expressions,  such  as  ^^  Speed, 
Malise,  speed  I " 

*«  Herald  of  battle,  fate  and  fear, 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career." 

Then  let  them  compare,  with  the  diction  of  this  passage,  that 
employed  in  a  description  of  peace  and  quiet,  as  III. :  11. 19-40, 
and  they  readily  see  that  words,  sharp,  crisp,  and  energetic  in 
flound,  as  "  fleeter  foot,"  "  tied,"  "  haste,"  "gainst,"  "  yet,"  "  fate," 
<)ontra8t  stro&gly  with  the  smooth,  prolonged  words,  as  "  hue," 
«  soft,"  "  coy,"  "  trembled." 

Then  the  class  find  a  pictorial  character  prevailing  in  these  two 
stanzas.  Everything  described  stands  out  with  life-like  vividness. 
Require  generic  terms  to  be  substituted  for  such  words,  as, 
** sinews,"  "bog,"  "brake,"  "fisherman,"  "smith,"  "dirk," 
"  brand,"  "  mower,"  "  scythe,"  "  lark."  Compare  with  the  lines 
as  they  stand,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  specific  words, 
definite  pictures,  give  energy,  which  is  recorded  in  the  note-books, 
with  reference  to  all  the  lines  in  which  this  is  exemplified.  Then 
have  prose  order  given  of  such  lines  as, 

*'  With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  boy  and  false  morass." 

(*  Parched  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow." 

Have  each  one  compared  with  the  original  line,  and  the  class 
find  that,  in  each  case,  emphasis,  or  strength  is  given  through  the 
inversion,  passing  from  this  to  the  general  statements,  in  the 
note-book,  that  inversion  may  give  emphasis,  or  energy,  followed 
by  reference  to  the  lines  that  show  it.  A  further  exercise  may  be 
substitution  of  words  omitted  and  a  noting  of  the  slow,  weak 
effect  produced,  the  basis  of  another  conclusion  that  omitting 
words,  easily  supplied,  may  give  energy, —  that  brevity,  terseness 
of  expression,  condensation,  mean  vigorous  utterance. 

As  further  means  of  giving  energy  and  vividness  to  these  two 
stanzas,  the  class  may  make  a  study  of  the  special  fitness  of  the 
words  used,  as  "  pliest,"  "  thread  " ;  effect  and  nature  of  climax, 
1.  814;  apostrophe,  11.  300-821,  11.  342-847;  metonymy,  1.  328, 
1.  829 ;  antithesis  between  commotion  of  the  whole  picture  and 
the  sleeping  "  so  stilly  "  of  the  rocks  and  "  bobky  thickets,"  on  tha 
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IxMom  of  .the  lake;  metaphor,  1.  307, 1.  81 2,«1.  818;  personifica- 
tion, 1.  844, 1.  845 ;  transferred  epithet,  L  811 ;  beauty  of  thought, 
11.  842-848 ;  alliteration,  1. 801, 1.818, 1.  822 ;  balance,  L  810,  L  824. 
This  plan  of  work  supplants  the  text-book,  with  an  individual 
rhetoric,  the  sequence  of  whose  subjects  is  determined  by  the  stu- 
dent's growing  interest,  whose  method  demands  and  develops 
power  to  think  logically ;  which  has,  for  its  qualities  of  style,  the 
nummary  of  his  own  discovery ;  for  its  elements  of  style,  the  rec- 
ord of  his  own  analysis ;  for  its  examples,  the  range  of  literature 
which  he  has  covered. 


ZOOLOGY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

THE  ATTITUDB  OF  PUPILS    TOWARD  THE  USB  OP  SPECIMENS  IN 

TEACHING  NATUBAL  HISTORY. 

QEORQE  B.  WIELAND,    CHESTER,  PA. 

THE  poverty  of  illustrative  material  for  zoological  purposes  in 
our  average  secondary  school  must  be  admitted,  and  should 
be  remedied.  Before  it  can  be  successfully  remedied,  however, 
certain  changes  in  public  opinion,  in  teachers  and  finally  in  pupils 
themselves  must  take  place.  It  is  often  the  feeling  of  the  teacher 
that  obviously  necessary  reforms  may  be  realized  in  a  single  year, 
and  they  could  be  if  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  support 
•could  be  created  out  of  hand.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  say  that 
^^  Zo91ogy  ought  to  be  taught  from  specimens  in  every  high 
43chool  and  have  the  way  paved  for  its  teaching  from  specimens  in 
every  school  beneath  the  High  school,''  if  we  do  not  examine  the 
^0%  and  e(m%  of  such  a  declaration.  Possibly  this  will  be  done 
generally,  instead  of  rarely,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But 
at  present  in  most  communities,  not  alone  is  the  material  lacking, 
but  the  disposition  to  get  it,  and  the  ability  of  teachers  to  use  it 
in  a  simple  and  practical  manner  is  wanting.  Worse  than  all,  the 
pupil  does  not  ask  for  it.  To  point  out  some  of  the  reasons  for 
this  condition  of  affairs  and  some  remedies  is  the  object  of  this 
paper. 

Without  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  the  pupil  and  parent,  as 
well  as  the  teacher,  will  recognize  from  the  beginning  of  school 
life  to  its  close  the  positive  necessity  for  the  use  of  specimens. 
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Without  doubt  a  time  will  come  when  the  pupil  will  be  among- 
the  first  to  appreciate  and  demand,  instead  of  having  everything 
thrust  upon  him  with  many  a  weary  look  and  shudder  and  shrugs 
and  all  the  comatose  conditions  of  mind  these  signs  indicate.  But 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  this  future  time,  this  to  the  present 
in  many  respects  ideal  time  is  not  to  be  realized  in  a  day.  Our 
teachers  mlist  first  point  out  and  make  clear  the  great  value  of 
correctly  taught  zoology  for  whom  else  may  we  expect  to  be  the- 
advance  agents  of  educational  reform  ? 

I  would  hardly  wish  to  imply  that  there  is  any  special  need  for 
pointing  out  the  need  for  the  teaching  of  zoolo^  or  the  necessity 
for  a  free  use  of  illustrative  material  in  so  doing.  It  is  only  the- 
fact  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  teaching  without  the 
use  of  material  to  which  I  call  attention.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
genuine  instruction,  however.  But,  further,  there  is  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  as  a  rule,  a  positive  disrespect  for  its  use  to  anything 
like  an  adequate  degree.  Startling  as  this  assertion  may  be  to* 
some,  I  maintain  its  correctness.  Nor  is  there  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction in  my  mind  when  I  say  that  the  average  teacher  is  not 
free  from  this  disregard,  or  disrespect,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called.  The  average  teacher  not  only  does  not  care  to  make  any 
attempt  to  create  the  conditions  which  will  make  the  cutting  up 
of  a  frog  and  the  observation  of  the  principal  muscles  and  inter- 
nal organs  including  the  three  chambered  heart  a  possible  and 
profitable  one  to  the  pupils,  but  is  opposed  to  doing  the  thing 
itself  for  foolish  reasons.  Must  the  pupil  be  the  teacher  ?  If  so 
many  teachers  shudder  at  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  thing  as. 
the  dissection  of  a  frog,  how  may  we  hope  to  go  through  with 
such  dissection  successfully  and  profitably  with  pupils  ?  And 
yet  if  such  work  is  not  done,  the  knowledge  of  zoology  and  of 
life,  the  most  interesting  of  all  phenomena  will  be  but  slight. 
But  why  is  it  that  nearly  all  pupils  —  I  do  not  speak  of  the  indo- 
lent now  —  prefer  pictures  and  models  to  real  objects  ?  Why  is  it 
that  the  pupil  does  not  take  naturally  to  the  study  of  actual 
specimens,  using  such  models  as  may  be  at  hand  as  they  should 
be  used,  that  is  as  keys  and  aids  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  pupil  (who 
afterwards  becomes  the  teacher)  in  studies  of  the  life  and  nature 
of  which  we  are  a  part  shows  such  a  cringing  dislike  for  all  the 
methods  of  nature  study  that  none  but  the  teacher  of  rarest 
attainments,  tenacity  of  purpose  and  discernment  can  rouse  him. 
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or  to  any  degree  prevent  him  from  being  his  own  worst  enemy  ? 
The  answer  is  not  so  obvious,  though  partial  reasons  may  be 
pointed  out  as  to  why  it  is  that  many  teachers  think  it  possible 
to  learn  nature  from  books  alone,  or  as  to  why  the  pupil  is  so 
unappreciative  of  efforts  to  use  specimens  in  his  behalf. 

Most  persons  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  young  children  know 
they  aie  curious  to  the  last  degree,  showing  the  most  lively  inter- 
est in  all  natural  objects.  Especially  do  they  delight  to  know 
about  animals  and  their  habits.  Nor  does  this  interest  cease 
with  the  outward  form. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  rightly  led  very  young  children  will, 
in  addition  to  facts  of  color  and  form,  learn  certain  anatomical 
facts,  especially  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  animals 
eat  and  swallow,  and  the  structure  of  the  teeth.  Nor  are  they 
shut  out  from  some  knowledge  of  the  skull  and  skeleton,  to  be 
gained  sooner  or  later,  always  provided  some  either  stupid  or 
foolish  creature  does  n't  stumble  in  upon  the  scene  with  frantic 
exclamations  and  expressions  of  horror.  Exhibitions  of  fear  at 
the  sight  of  skeleton  specimens  or  of  horror  or  disgust  at  dissec- 
tion are  scarcely  in  even  the  most  limited  sense  to  be  ascribed  to 
childishness.  Though  not  an  entirely  pleasant  method  of  teach- 
ing it  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  some  pupils  that  the  dread 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  the  skeleton  of  a  snake  is 
not  ^^  childishness,"  but  a  mental  phenomenon  belonging  to  the 
adult.  It  is  always  easy  to  teach  children  natural  history  when 
they  have  not  come  in  contact  with  too  much  adult  nonsense, — 
^^  childishness  of  the  race." 

It  is  a  shame  that  these  apt  little  learners  must  be  taught  so 
much  abhorrence  of  natural  objects  by  the  shrugs,  exclamations 
and  untruths  of  older  persons  as  to  make  it  nearly  impossible  to 
overcome  misconception  within  all  the  time  that  can  be  allotted 
to  a  definite  course  of  zoology.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  most 
cases  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  ways  of  knowledge  getting  — 
the  spontaneous  —  is  cut  short  early  in  the  life  of  the  child,  and 
later,  if  the  lost  ground  shall  be  regained  it  is  largely  as  the 
result  of  costly  efforts,  instead  of  by  easy  natural  stages.  I  have 
no  patience  with  the  thought  that  sooner  or  later  the  little  child 
of  three  who  spoke  of  a  collection  of  shells  as  ^^  The  little  houses 
of  little  animals,"  and  of  the  skull  of  a  dog  which  it  had  seen 
oxamined  several  days  before  as  ^'papa's  doll,"  will   sooner  or 
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later  have  its  active  and  spontaneous  interest  in  all  natural 
objects  checked  and  chilled  by  the  foolish  exclamations  of  some 
witless  or  ill  trained  person,  whom  soonerlor  later  the  child  hears^ 
^*  Oh  !  the  hideous  thing  !  Oh  !  go  take  the  horrid  thing  away  !  '* 
If  only  such  people  could  be  transported  to  some  lonely  ani* 
malless  island !  But  there  are  other  reasons.  Natural  history  is 
for  the  great  majority  only  an  informational  subject,  and  as  such 
is  ever  being  thrust  aside.  Furthermore  —  teachers  seem  to  pre- 
fer subjects  that  can  be  taught  from  books  alone,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  average  practice  and  results.  They  find  it  irksome  to 
do  pioneer  work.  As  a  result  the  natural^ drift  during  the  three 
years  preceding  the  high  school  is  away^from  that  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  above  all  that  state  of  mind  absolutely  essential  to 
success  when  the  work  in  zoology  is  taken  up  in  earnest.  Tho 
boys  have  in  many  cases  gone  so  deeply  into^book  ways,  and  even 
into  problems  of  political  economy  and  sociology  that  they  scorn 
to  trouble  themselves  about  learning^Guvier's  Law  of  the  Corre- 
lation of  Hoofs,  Horns  and  Grass  from  an  actual  consideration  of 
specimens.  They  are  above  details.  What  they  want  is  either 
the  exact  integral  value  of  X  and  Y  or  grand  and  resounding 
conclusions.  This  state  of  mind  always  loses  to  a  boy  eight  or 
ten  of  his  best  observational  years.  As  to  the  girls,  though  they 
may  not  have  troubled  themselves  with  any  of  the  ethnological 
problems  of  Asia,  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  bones  and  cutting 
up  anything  makes  them  sick. 

Apropos  of  these  statements  I  would  lay  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  study  various  forms  of  life  from  the  out- 
side. There  must  be  some  dissecting,  including  insects,  the  uni- 
valves, bivalves,  the  frog,  turtle,  and  cat  or  dog,  or  no  really  bene- 
ficial knowledge  or  appreciation  of  animal  life  can  be  gained. 

In  order  that  we  may  get  so  far  as  this  I  would  recommend  the 
making  of  small  collections  in  all  the  schools  from  the  primary 
up,  as  well  as  the  direction  wherever  possible  to  the  structure  of 
natural  objects.  Any  dismemberment  of  insects  or  the  crawfish 
and  the  placing  of  the  parts  on  cardboard  in  regular  order  where 
they  are  often  seen  by  the  pupil  will  have  a  slow  but  sure  influ- 
ence for  good.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  pupils  may,  by  the  use 
of  such  means,  retain  throughout  school  life  the  receptive  frame 
of  mind  which  characterizes  the  child.  If  the  preparation  for  and 
teaching  of  zoology  and  the  sister  subject,  botany,  never  resulted 
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in  any  practical  good  in  after  life  I  would  still  contend  that  their 
importance  in  the  economy  of  the  intellect  in  compelling  the 
only  habits  of  mind  that  will  tell,  would  imperatively  demand 
their  retention  in  every  common  school  curriculum. 

When  parents,  pupils,  teachers  and  directors  come  to  know  the 
difference  between  facts  at  first  hand  and  facts  at  third  hand,  our 
school-rooms,  no  longer  the  bare  and  cheerless  places  they  so 
often  are  now,  will  be  adorned  with  well  used  collections,  and  our 
pupils  will  not  only  learn  more  zoology  than  they  now  do  but 
more  of  other  subjects. 

We  dare  not  forget  that  all  depends  upon  the  intelligence  with 
which  pupils  learn  to  look,  any  more  than  that  the  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  natural,  history  is  great  When  Huxley  was  asked 
by  a  certain  would-be  controversialist  what  course  of  reading  he 
would  advise  one  wishing  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  theory 
of  evolution  to  take,  he  tersely  replied,  ^'  Dissect  a  cockroach." 
When  we  remember  that  to  the  cockroaches  belongs  a  hoary  ances- 
try such  as  no  other  insects  can  boast;  that  they  are  the  first 
insects  having  appeared  in  Palaeozoic  time ;  that  the  rocks  of  the 
coal  period  swarnr  with  fossil  cockroaches ;  and  that  from  first  to 
last  there  have  been  as  many  as  5,000  different  species  of  cock- 
roaches, we  begin  to  realize  what  Huxley  meant. 

Although  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  may  not  bring  back 
of  and  for  itself  dollars  and  cents  so  quickly  as  some  other  kinds 
of  knowledge  people  must  be  brought  to  realize  that  it  is  valu- 
able in  the  highest  degree,  and  often  brings  what  is  more  than 
money.  It  is  well  said  of  Robert  Burns  that  it  was  his  sympathy 
with  every  living  thing  that  made  him  great  and  read  by  plough- 
man and  king  alike.  Some  of  the  best  and  grandest  results  to 
humanity  which  have  been  won  during  this  centurv,  repose  upon 
the  labors  of  its  biologists,  the  greatest  of  any  age.  It  is  but 
necessary  to  mention  a  few  of  the  names :  —  Following  Linnaeus 
of  the  preceding  century,  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Owen,  Agassiz,  Cope,  Spencer.  The  investigations  of  these  illus- 
trious men,  as  will  be  realized  more  and  more,  have  affected  the 
lives  of  us  all  profoundly. 

As  a  closing  word  permit  me  again  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
necessity  for  preserving  the  spontaneous  interest  of  the  child  for 
every  living  creature.     To   have    this   quality,   to  preserve   it 
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throughout  life  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  greatness,  as  is  so  nobly 
expressed  in  the  poem  of  Longfellow  upon  the  fiftieth  birthday  of 
Agassiz : 

"  It  was  fifty  years  ago 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud, 
A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

''  And  nature  the  dear  old  nurse  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee 
Saying,  « Here's  a  story  book 
Thy  father  has  written  for  thee. 

^' '  Come  wander  with  me/  she  said, 
^  Into  regions  yet  untrod ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God.' 

*'  And  he  wandered  away  and  away  • 

With  nature  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

*'  And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 
Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 
Or  tell  a  more  wonderful  tale. 

*'  Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 
The  Rang  des  Vaches  of  old. 
And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 
From  glaciers  clear  and  cold, 

<'  Nature  keeps  him  still  a  child 
And  will  not  let  him  go, 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 
For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud." 
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III. 

FEW  teachers  can  relate  a  story  or  read  well,  nor  do  the  majori- 
ty cultivate  a  taste  for  the  best  of  literature.  Indeed  many 
are  surprisingly  ignorant  of  it.  Good  reading  and  an  appreciation 
of  it  lies  as  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education  howsoever  broad. 
Good  conversationalists  usually  read  and  write  well,  and  they  are 
the  best  conversationalists  whose  imaginations  are  most  replete 
with  pictures,  and  the  mental  pictures  are  many  or  few,  vivid  or 
uncolored  as  has  been  the  training  of  language  and  sense.  A  child 
«peaks  intelligently  of  things  he  sees  and  handles.  Ideas  before 
words.  With  abundance  of  ideas,  fitting  words,  fittingly  spoken 
are  permanently  associated  therewith.  A  child  of  five  has  no 
difficulty  in  making  a  proper  use  of  such  terms  as  sepals,  petals, 
stamens,  pistils  and  pollen  when  pointed  out  to  him  and  he  has 
carefully  observed  them.  Indeed  he  makes  as  intelligent  use  of 
these  words,  concretely  acquired,  as  students  of  botany  in  high 
schools  who  lack  early  sense  training. 

A  child  is  slow  to  comprehend  abstract  words.  His  mind  feeds 
upon  the  concrete  and  the  tangible.  He  hates  the  abstract  and 
the  incomprehensible.  Note  the  child  of  three's  ideation  and 
word-forms.  T.  saw  some  pigs  in  a  barn.  This  is  henceforth 
called  the  ^^  pig-barn."  Some  cows  were  seen  in  another  barn. 
This  he  called  the  ^^  cow-barn."  He  saw  a  horse  in  another.  This 
is  called  the  ^^  horse-barn."  We  went  to  still  another  barn  to  get 
a  wheel-barrow  of  manure  for  the  pansy  bed.  This  is  now  called 
the  ^^manure-barn."  He  knows  the  name  of  the  owner  of  each 
barn  but  how  much  more  to  him  is  the  expression  ^^  the  pig-barn," 
*** cow-barn,"  "horse-barn,"  "  manure-barn,"  than  Mr.  Smith's  barn, 
Mr.  Jones'  barn. 

In  the  children's  library,  each  book  is  named  from  the  story  that 
is  most  fascinating  to  them.  All  have  liked  best  the  "  Old  Woman 
and  the  Pig,"  and  though  the  book  contains  many  stories,  this 
book  has  no  other  name  than  that  of  "The  Pig  Book."     There  is 
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a  green-bouse  near  by  to  wbich  tbe  children  make  frequent  yi8its» 
winter  and  summer,  and  thougb  familiar  with  tbe  man's  name 
wbo  cares  for  it,  he  is  invariably  called  the  *'  green-house-man  "^ 
and  was,  for  a  long  time  called  '^  the  green-man."  The  man  who 
formerly  brought  us  eggs  is  always  called  "  the  egg-man,"  or 
^'  Mr.  Egg-man,"  though  his  name  is  monosyllabic  and  familiar  \xy 
them.  Their  greeting  to  him  is,  '*  Hello  1  '  Mr.  Egg-man.' "  A' 
few  days  ago,  when  down  the  street  we  met  Mr.  W.  and  T. 
saluted  him  with  his  accustomed  '^  Hello,  ^  Egg-man,' "  but  as  Mr. 
W.  did  not  return  the  greeting  he  continued,  "  Say,  '  Mr.  Egg- 
man'  won't  you  speak  to  me?"  Some  weeks  ago  the  childrea 
saw  a  mulberry  tree  ladened  with  berries,  the  first  they  had  ever 
seen.  They  called  the  berries  '*  mulderberries."  Hearing  the 
word  mulberry  spoken  and  having  elderberi-y  bushes  near  the 
house,  the  association  gave  rise  to  the  word  "  mulderberry. " 

The  child's  ideas  are  pictures  and  the  words  accompanying 
these  are  associated  concretely.  T.  has  but  little  conception  of 
past  and  future  time.  To  many  five  and  six-year  olds,  ideas  of 
past  and  future*  time  are  indistinct.  X,  the  child  of  three,  calla 
general  past  time  by  the  term  ^^  last  day,"  a  particular  past  time  as 
yesterday  by  the  phrase,  "last  morning."  When  was  your  uncle 
to  visit  you,  T.?  "Last  day."  Which  means  three  weeks  ago* 
When  were  you  down  town  ?  "  Last  morning."  Which  signifies 
yesterday.  The  child  has  an  idea  of  last,  for  in  marching,  run- 
ning and  walking  he  must  always  be,  as  he  says,  "  head-leader," 
or  first  to  lead  in  the  march,  first  to  pass  through  the  gate  and  to 
go  up  stairs.  He  also  has  some  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by 
day  and  morning  and  combines  the  two  concrete  words  to  repre- 
sent  a  more  abstract  term  or  a  general  and  a  particular  past  time. 
He  has  no  conception  of  the  word  "  tomorrow."  A.,  the  child  of 
five  knows  "  tomorrow  "  as  an  indefinite  future  time  and  hates  a 
promise  in  which  the  word  tomorrow  is  used.  Even  M.,  six  years 
of  age,  good  in  numbera,  and  who  reads  and  relates  a  story  sur- 
prisingly wall  has  not  a  clear  conception  of  past  and  future  time. 

Since  writing  the  above  A.  has  come  to  understand  the  word 
tomorrow.  Becoming  greatly  interested  in  firenQrackers  through 
some  neighbor  boys,  his  mother  promised  him  some  on  the  Fouth 
of  July.  Almost  hourly  he  counted  the  days,  nights  and  morn- 
ings ;  breakfasts,  luncheons  and  dinners,  yesterdays,  to-days  and 
tomorrows  between  the  day  of  the  promise  and  when  he  was  to 
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get  his  first  fire-crackers.    Thus  tomorrow  came  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent word  in  his  vocabulary. 

The  child  learning  to  speak  makes  many  logical  inferences  and 
attempts  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  analogy,  which,  owing  to* 
the  irregular  forms  in  English  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  speak 
correctly  always.  He  invariably  makes  all  principal  verb-forms 
regular  as :  I  seed  it,  I  sawed  it  or  I  seeoed  it ;  I  rand  or  I  rund. 
This  is  but  natural  as  he  hears  love,  loved ;  walk,  walked.  SucL 
forms  he  readily  gets.  He  is  slow  to  make  use  of  the  pronoun, 
the  noun  being  used  instead,  as :  '^  Mamma,  get  T's  hat  for  T. 
T.  is  going  walking."  Some  children  are  five  or  six  years  old 
before  the  pronoun  is  correctly  used.  T.  when  two  and  a  half 
years  old,  expressed  himself  thus  reflexively,  *^  Mamma,  I  hurt 
me."  Many  children  of  school  age  say,  ^'  He  hurt  hisself ."  This^ 
use  of  the  word  "  hisself  "  is  logical.  The  child  hears,  "  I  hurt 
myself,"  not  *'  meself,"  ourselves  not  ''  usselves  "  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  he  employ  the  possessive  form,  ^^  hisself  "  instead  of 
the  objective  himself  for  the  reflexive  in  the  third  person. 

Articulate  speech  has  its  origin  in  the  cry  of  the  child,  its  ele- 
ments being  vocal  and  consonant  sounds,  the  former  being  made 
first.     The  vocal  sound  that  characterizes  the  infant  cry,  whether- 
it  be  that  of  hunger,  cold  or  any  form  of  discomfort  is  short  ^^a," 

"ft ft."     This  is  the  only  vowel  sound  distinctly  uttered  for- 

some  months.  "  M  "  is  naturally  the  consonant,  whose  sound  is 
first  made,  and  this,  too,  while  crying.  The  child  in  crying  utters 
short  "  a  "  and  in  doing  so  accidentally  brings  the  lips  together- 
producing  the  sound  of  "  m."  Sometimes  at  a  very  early  age  the 
vowel  sound  in  the  consonant-vowel  combination  ^^  ma  "  is  stifled 
or  muffled,  producing  the  sound  ^'  m  S-m  ft "  and  mothers  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  babe,  though  a  few  weeks  old  has 
intentionally  uttered  the  word  mama. 

.  Articulate  sound  at  first  involuntary,  is  soon  produced  at  will 
by  the  child  and  by  the  fourth  month  he  loves  to  amuse  himself 
with  his  '*  ft,  ftft,  mft,  mft,  mft."    It  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  first* 
year,  when  the  will  has  become  strong  through  his  learning  to 
walk  that  he  makes  an  intelligent  use  of  a  few  words,  as  mam-ma, 
ba^pa,  by-by,  which  in  the  case  of  some  children  are  not  heard 
until  the  fifteenth  or  eighteenth  month,  with  others  before  the 
tenth  month.     A  child's  uttering  a  few  words  very  early  is  no- 
indication  of  marked  ability  to  acquire  language.     T.  could  speak 
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intelligeDtly  but  three  words  at  eighteen  months.  Another  child 
at  the  same  age  had  a  much  larger  vocabulary.  At  twenty  months 
T.  used  six  words,  but  from  this  time  on  made  rapid  progress, 
possessing  a  vocabulary  of  three  hundred  words  by  the  end  of  his 
twenty-fourth  month.  Some  days  he  uttered  as  many  as  a  dozen 
new  words,  at  least  words  we  had  not  heard  him  use.  His  sen- 
-tence-forms  date  from  the  end  of  his  second  year,  and  by  that 
time  he  had  far  outstripped,  in  the  number  of  words  at  his  com- 
mand, the  child  who  had  begun  the  use  of  words  months  before 
him.  It  has  thus  been  the  case  with  a  number  of  children  I  have 
observed.  When  once  ideas  are  planted,  the  acquisition  of  words 
is  easy.  There  can  be  no  intelligent  use  of  words  without  ideas. 
The  vocabulary  depends  upon  the  number  and  vividness  of  ideas. 
Often  children  apparently  dull  or  indifferent  toward  acquiring 
words  are  absorbing  all  that  goes  on  around  them  only  to  express 
their  ripened  thoughts,  later  on,  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  intelligent 
speech,  while  others  talking  from  the  first  year  speak  parrot-like, 
or  are  taught  by  their  ambitious  parents  to  mouth  simply  words. 
This  parrot-speaking  is  a  detriment  to  the  growing  mind.  The 
words  mean  nothing  to  the  child  and  progress  in  intelligent  speech 
is  retarded. 

The  imagination  takes  its  rise  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  child 
and  keeps  pace  with  its  onward  movement.  By  the  time  the  child 
is  three,  the  imagination  is  strong  and  he  relates  in  a  straight  for- 
ward realistic  manner  how  he  '^  chopped  the  head  off  from  a  big 
bear  in  the  woods,"  how  he  ^^  rided  papa's  bicycle  just  a  flying 
•down  town,"  or  how  he  "  flied  up  (irregular  verbs  being  made 
regular)  to  the  moon  and  sawed  the  man  there."  ^^  Oh,  you  bad 
door  for  bumping  me  !  I'll  shake  you  for  it.  Take  that  you  bad 
thing."  In  this  period,  to  the  child,  there  are  no  inanimate 
•objects.  The  stone,  stick,  flower  and  dog  are  personified  and 
interesting  are  the  long-drawn-out  conversations  held  with  them. 
A  few  days  since,  T.,  looking  up  into  an  apple  tree,  held  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  with  himself.  "  See  that  big  cherry  on  that 
big  peach  tree  I  He's  as  big  as  my  fist  and  red  !  I'll  just  climb 
up  and  get  him,"  and  up  he  climbed  as  far  as  he  could.  ^^  Now," 
•said  he,  "  I've  got  you,  big,  red  cherry"  and  moving  one  hand  to 
his  mouth,  while  he  clung  to  a  limb  with  the  other,  continued, 
^'  My  I  but  you  taste  sweet  and  ripe  "  and  down  he  came,  ran  to 
his  mother  and  asked  if  supper  were  ready.     Either  hunger  had 
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prompted  him  to  the  imaginative  monologue  or  the  sight  of  the 
fniit  tree  had  suggested  eating. 

The  banquets  that  are  served  up  by  children  on  broken  dishes  T 
A.  approached  his  mother,  '^  Mamma,  I  wish  that  pretty  dish 
would  get  broken,"  pointing  to  a  piece  of  china  decorated  with) 
flowers.  ^'  Why,"  said  his  mother  !  ^^  So  we  might  take  it  to  our 
play-house  to  put  our  dinner  on,"  he  responded. 

Children  delight  in  fairy  tales,  myths  and  stories.  The  more 
absurd  or  gruesome  the  story,  the  higher  their  interest  in  it,  pro- 
viding it  is  told  in  language  they  comprehend.  They,  too,  love 
to  relate  and  make  up  stories  and  often  after  reading  to  them  they 
insist  on  telling  me  one,  which  may  be  the  same  as  read  them,  a 
variation  of  it  or  one  of  their  own  make  up.  They  like  simple 
poetry  or  any  jingle  of  words,  aitd  are  often  heard  going  over 
such  lines  as,  ^^  Mr.  White,  you're  a  sprite."  *^  Tom  Jones  has- 
big  bones."  The  child  delights  in  the  musical  and  the  rythmical. 
This  is  why  stories,  beautiful  thoughts  and  maxims  in  song  and 
verse  cling  to  the  child  for  life  and  afford  parents  and  teachers 
opportunities  to  store  the  mind  early  with  rich  truths,  which  uncon- 
sciously to  the  growing  child,  become  a  part  of  his  adult  char- 
acter ;  part  of  one's  self,  the  perfume  of  the  mind,  as  Lowell  in 
the  Cathedral  speaks :  — 

<  <  These  virginal  cognitions,  gifts  of  mom, 
Ere  life  grow  noisy,  and  slower-footed  thought 
Can  overtake  the  rapture  of  the  sense 
To  thrust  between  ourselves  and  what  we  feel, 
Have  something  in  them  secretly  divine. 


In  that  continuous  redbreast  boding  rain : 
The  bird  I  hear  sings  not  from  yonder  elm ; 
But  the  flown  ecstasy  my  childhood  heard 
Is  vocal  in  my  mind,  renewed  by  him, 
Haply  made  sweeter  by  the  accumalate  thrill 
That  threads  my  undivided  life  and  steals 
A  pathos  from  the  years  and  graves  between. 


» 


They  enjoy  having  their  names  inserted  in  stories  and  songs. 
They  love  to  be  a  part  of  every  drama,  as  ^^  Once  a  little  girl  by 
the  name  of  M."  and  so  on. 
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''  Robin,  Robin  red-breast 
Robin,  Robin  d^ar. 
Come,  sing  for  us  children 
While  the  sun  is*  shining  clear." 

^'  Oh,  twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star 
So  high  above  our  world," 
You  look  right  down  on  T.,  A.  and  papa 
Rocking  in  this  chair. 

Each  must  have  his  name  inserted  in  the  line,  ^'  You  look  right 
'down."  I  frequently  find  myself,  to  their  great  pleasure,  weav- 
ing little  rhymes  for  them.  They  are  much  interested  in  the 
mythological  stories  connected  with  the  naming  of  'dOme  of  the 
bright  stars,  whose  names  they  have  lear&ed  and  for  which  they 
nightly  watch.  This  spring,  after  having  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  flower,  the  lily-of-the-valley,  they  often  asked  me  to  sing 
the  hymn,  whose  refrain  runs:  "He's  the  Lily-of-the-valley.*' 
At  bed-time,  they  call  for  "  Oh,  birdie,  I  am  tired  now,"  but  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  sung  in  the  morning.  They  are  fond  of  songs, 
as,  "  Old  Dog  Tray. "  They  delight  only  in  the  lively,  cheerful 
and  sprightly  and  often  say, "  Please,  papa,  don't  sing  that,"  when 
I  begin  to  hum  or  sing  a  mournful  air.  "  Why  don't  you  want 
me  to  sing  that,  M?"  "It  makes  me  feel  so  sad,  papa."  H.,  on 
his  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day,  though  in  good  spirits,  began 
to  cry  pathetically  when,  with  feeling,  I  sang,  "  Where  is  my 
wandering  boy  to-night,"  and  immediately  ceased  crying  and 
^smiled  when  I  began,  in  lively  tones,  to  sing,  "  Whosoever  will 
may  come."  They  manifest  much  pride  and  delight  in  power  to 
do  and  say  things ;  frequently  ask  when  they  will  be  as  big  as 
papa  and  mamma,  and  often  wear  papa's  or  mamma's  shoes,  slip- 
pers and  hat  and  say  "  Now  I  am  papa,"  "  Now  I  am  mamma." 

The  imagination  should  be  as  much  encouraged  and  judiciously 
trained  as  the  other  activities  of  the  mind.  A  child  without  an 
imagination  is  not  a  child.  The  imagination  curbed  is  the  half  of 
-childhood  lost.  My  childhood,  without  a  Santa  Glaus,  would  have 
many  barren  spots  in  it.  Generally  speaking,  where  the  imagina- 
tion is  healthy  and  strong,  the  powers  of  conversation  are  strong 
tind  the  child  becomes  a  good  reader,  appreciating  poetry,  history 
and  the  geography  of  places  not  seen.  Indeed  in  what  branch  of 
learning  is  a  healthy  imagination  not  a  potent  factor,  even  in  the 
abstractions  of  geometry?    Stories  of  a  frightful,  bugbearsome 
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nature  should  be  withheld.     They  should  be  bright,  sprightly  and 
oheerfuU  written  or  told  in  language  the  child  comprehends. 

The  child  early  learns  to  couut.  He  delights  in  counting.  He 
is  a  lover  of  property  and  soon  comes  to  understand  the  spirit  of 
ownership.  It  is  in  connection  with  his  apples,  cakes  and  mar- 
bles that  he  learns  to  count  and  takes  so  much  interest  in  it.  For 
something  to  be  all  his  own  and  called  his  own  is  his  extreme 
pleasure.  Often  is  heard,  ^^  Papa,  may  I  plant  some  beans  all  for 
myself?"  **May  I  not  call  this  book  mine?"  A  child  of  eigh- 
teen months  may  know  what  is  meant  by  one,  but  two  to  him, 
nsually  means  any  number  more  than  one.  A.,  when  within  a 
few  days  of  being  two  years  old  was  observed  to  have  grasped  the 
idea  of  two.  Taking  him  down  the  street,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Two 
moons,  mamma."  We  did  not  know  what  he  meant,  but  in  pass- 
ing a  telegraph  pole,  he  again  cried,  ^^  Two  moons,"  and  we  under- 
stood that  in  passing  the  pole,  the  moon  being  for  a  moment  hid 
and  suddenly  reappearing,  he*  saw,  as  he  thought  two  moons.  For 
sometime  three  to  the  child  means  any  number  more  than  two, 
but  when  once  he  comes  to  understand  one  and  two  and  three 
objects  in  a  larger  group  as  distinct,  he  has  mastered  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  intelligent  counting,  for  by  an  unconscious 
inference  he  seems  to  be  able  to  pass  rapidly  to  four,  to  five,  six 
and  so  on,  and  'counting  becomes  an  easy  process.  The  average 
•child  of  four  or  five,  though  he  may  intelligently  count  singly  to 
ten,  when  asked  how  many  objects  there  are  in  a  group  and 
though  there  be  but  five  or  six,  can  not  tell  you  forthwith.  He 
will  either  count  them  singly  with  look  intent,  or  by  pointing  to 
oach.  If  he  is  permitted,  he  will  invariably  touch  each  object 
with  his  fingers.  All  early  number  work  should  be  taught  con- 
oretely  and  should  be  thorough.  Make  haste  slowly.  See  that 
the  child's  number-concepts  are  accurate.  The  first  numbers  well 
mastered,  means  easy  and  intelligent  work  later. 

Will  is  early  manifest  in  the  child.  On  the  fourth  day  I  have 
seen  strong  indications  of  anger  and  by  the  twentieth  day  I  have 
heard  cries  that  were  screams  of  determination.  The  will  like 
much  of  the  mind's  activity  springs  from  the  impulsive,  reflex 
and  instinctive  movements,  especially  the  first.  The  will  is  the 
dictator  of  all  voluntary  action,  hence  we  can  see  how  it  logically 
originates  in  the  impulsive  movements  which  are  pre-natally 
manifest.     Crawling,  walking  and  talking  are  very  complex,  vol- 
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untary  moveiDents  and  for  their  acquirement  it  requires  consider- 
able development  of  will.  Through  a  child's  activities  his  will  is 
developed.  I  have  observed,  generally  speaking,  that  the  most 
active  children  have  the  strongest  wills  and  early  show  signs  of 
willfulness.  The  active  child  soon  learns  that  he  can  do  much 
with  his  bodily  powers,  and  naturally  comes  to  think  that  he  may, 
in  most  things,  do  as  he  pleases. 

A  strong  will  in  a  child  is  to  be  commended.  Persistence,  if 
well  directed  and  governed  by  parent  and  teacher  and  judiciously 
used  by  its  possessor  is  one  element  in  a  strong  character,  and 
fortunate  is  it  for  child,  parent  and  teacher,  who,  quoting  Virgil : 
Et  premere  et  laxas  aciret  dare  jtisus  habenas^  ^^  knows  both  when  to 
hold  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand,  and  when  to  lax  them."  With 
persistent  children,  it  is  very  unwise  to  threaten  or  coax  ;  seldom 
punish  and  then  judiciously,  but  what  is  b^st,  direct  the  child's 
attention  away  from  the  matter  in  question,  remove  his  thoughts 
to  other  things,  though  never  under' the  guise  of  coaxing  or  con- 
ceding. Caress  with  two  hands  and  punish  with  one.  Displace 
the  evil  by  inserting  the  good.  Reason  with  a  child,  when  you 
can,  but  avoid  a  dictatorial  spirit  when  doing  so.  It  is  unwise 
even  for  parent  or  teacher  constantly  to  act  the  dictator.  In 
extreme  and  unusually  dangerous  emergencies  only,  was  the  dic- 
tatorship created  in  the  old,  Roman  days. 

A  child  becomes  a  moral  being  through  training.  Leave  him  to 
himself,  let  him  do  as  he  pleases  and  he  is  much  of  an  animal,  — 
deceptive,  cruel,  unsympathetic,  greedy  and  quarrelspme.  How- 
ever this  is  stating  the  case  generally.  The  moral  nature  of  the 
child  and  its  development  depends  much  upon  his  activity  and 
temperament.  He  is  early  deceptive.  H.,  at  fourteen  months, 
climbed  upon  the  table,  took  a  cooky,  hid  it  behind  his  back  and 
ran  away  from  me  with  it  in  full  view.  At  the  same  age  he 
opened  the  dining-room  door,  looking  askance  at  me  and  closed 
it,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  when  climbing  upon  the  table  for  sugar. 
At  eighteen  months,  when  he  saw  the  last  cooky  on  the  plate,  he 
would  cram  what  he  had  with  both  hands  into  his  mouth  and 
scream  if  his  brother  in  the  meantime  took  the  cooky.  At  the 
same  age  he  was  very  jealous,  scarcely  allowing  his  brother  to  sit 
on  his  mother's  lap. 

It  seems  almost  natural  for  children  to  steal  cake  and  sweet- 
meats.    This  is  a  childish  act,  but  must  be  met  by  parent  and 
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teacher.  It  may  be  that  this,  with  other  evil  elements  in  character 
remains  with  us  from  our  barbaric  ancestry,  possibly  from  progen- 
itors not  so  far  renowned.  No  matter  from  whence  it  comes,  it 
must  be  rooted  out.  These  apparently  childish  acts  cannot  be 
trifled  with. 

Much  of  children's  lying  may  be  overlooked.  It  is  often  the 
result  of  an  active  imagination.  A  child  of  three  or  four  will  tell 
the  most  astonishing  stories  and  avow  in  the  most  emphatic  termsy  - 
^^  Why,  papa,  it  is  so,  I  saw  it."  This  springs  from  the  imagina- 
tion and  need  not  give  much  concern,  yet  the  tendency  must  be 
guarded.  But  when  the  child  falsifies  to  protect  himself  in  some 
misdemeanor  and  he  places  the  blame  upon  some  one  else,  this 
is  the  root  of  lying  and  can  not  be  lightly  passed  by.  Recently, 
the  following  incident  took  place :  "T.,  why  did  you  do  this?" 
*'  A.  did  it,  papa,"  and  forthwith  A.  replied,  "  No,  M.  did  it."  It 
was  thus  passed  up  the  line  without  loss  of  time  and  I  was  left  to 
run  the  fox  to  his  den.  I  ascertained  that  T.  had  done  the  act 
and  that  A.,  in  part,  had  prompted  it. 

Parents  and  teachers  need  be  very  cautious  in  accusing  chil- 
dren of  lying.  It  is  better  to  trust  a  child  as  long  as  you  can. 
Make  him  feel,  when  possible,  that  you  have  faith  in  him.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  erred  in  accusing  T.  and  A.  of  telling  a  falsehood. 
I  insisted  that  the  one  or  both  had  done  so  and  so.  They  strongly 
asserted  that  the  truth  had  been  given  me.  Presently,  I  ascer- 
tained that  both  had  told  the  truth.  The  five-year  old  cried 
because  I  had  accused  him  unjustly,  while  the  three-year  old  went 
happily  to  his  play.  In  the  older  the  moral  feelings  were  touched, 
being  unjustly  accused ;  in  the  younger,  as  yet,  the  moral  forces 
are  scarcely  above  the  threshold  of  their  domains  and  the  moral 
spirit  cannot  be  wounded. 

The  vital  needs  of  American  homes  and  schools  to-day  are 
parents  and  teachers,  who  can  look  into  the  soul  of  the  child, 
interpret  its  manifestations  and  be  prepared  by  a  knowledge  of 
child  and  adult  life  to  deal  judiciously  with  the  child  in  the  three- 
fold phases  of  his  development,  his  physical,  mental  and  moral 
education.  No  factor  of  these  can  be  neglected,  for  if  neglected, 
the  ehild  can  never  become  the  whole  man,  and  this  life,  ^^  A  cry 
between  the  silences,"  must  be  impaired. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  American  people  are  patriotic.  If  any  doubt  this  they  should 
attend  such  exercises  and  demonstrations  as  were  witnessed  in 
Boston  ten  days  ago.  The  Constitution  was  launched  from  this  city  on 
Oct.  21  St.,  1797.  Our  navy  practically  dates  from  that  day.  What  an 
eventful  century  has  passed  since  then,  and  how  grandly  has  she  carried 
our  flag  upon  the  high  seas !  Our  hearts  swell  with  pride  at  the  vic- 
tories of  "Old  Ironsides,"  as  we  love  to  call  her.  She  was  only  175 
feet  long  and  43^  in  beam  and  14^  deep,  while  her  tonnage  was  1576. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  battleships  Massachusetts  or  Texas  or  Iowa, 
which  lay  in  the  harbor  doing  honor  to  ber  centennial !  These  majestic 
ships  with  their  13-inch  guns  that  can  sweep  the  ocean  for  a  dozen 
miles  are  an  index  of  the  growth  and  present  grandeur  of  our  country. 
Marvellous  changes  have  been  wrought  since  the  Constitution  flung  its 
little  flag  with  '*  fifteen  stars  and  fifteen  stripes  "  to  the  breeze.  The  . 
$300,000  she  cost  was  more  to  the  young  nation  then  than  our  largest 
battleship  is  to  it  now.  But  it  is  the  men  on  her  who  make  the  history 
of  a  ship.  And  of  men  of  might  and  daring  the  Constitution  had  no 
lack.  Preble,  Rodgers,  Hull,  Decatur,  Bainbridge  and  Stewart  were 
among  her  commanders.  And  the  men  they  commanded  were  as  brave 
as  lions.  They  thundered  at  the  gates  of  Tunis  and  taught  the  bey 
and  people  of  Tripoli  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten.  Then  came  those 
marvellous  victories  over  the  proud  British  navy.  The  awful  thirty 
minutes  "t^te^tete"  with  the  Guerriere,  700  miles  east  of  Boston; 
the  two  hours  deadly  encounter  with  the  Java  off  the  coast  of  Bi*azil, 
and  the  mighty  three  hours  struggle  with  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  by 
moonlight,  off  the  coast  of  Morocco,  all  tell  a  story  of  unending  honor 
and  glory  to  the  heroes  of  *'  Old  Ironsides."  No  wonder  that  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  found  inspiration  for  his  immortal  poem.  No  wonder 
that  all  Americans  glory  in  those  sea  battles  which  won  imperishable 
renown  for  our  young  navy  and  made  our  flag  respected  around  the 
world.  It  was  the  tradition  and  memory  of  what  '*  Old  Ironsides " 
had  done  for  our  country  that  made  this  centennial  popular  and  mem- 
orable. The  Old  South  Church, —  most  fitting  spot  —  reverberated 
with  modem  eloquence  attesting  the  greatness  of  these  naval  achieve- 
ments. Crowds  thronged  the  streets  and  cheered  the  young  seamen  of 
our  day  as,  in  solid  ranks,  they  swept  by,  or  later  fought  their  way  to 
the  old  vessel's  side  that  they  might  stand  upon  those  often  blood- 
drenched  decks.     Then  the  great  ships  in  the  harbor  thundered  their 
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approval,  or  arrayed  themselves  in  light  as  night  settled  down.  This 
is  a  grand,  historic  story.  God  grant  occasion  for  such  awful  carnage 
may  not  soon  arise  again,  but  if  it  does  may  heroes  as  bold  and  brave 
as  those  who  fought  on  ^'  Old  Ironsides  *'  be  never  wanting. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard  University, 
is  a  loss  not  only  to  the  institution  with  which  he  has  been  so 
long  identified  but  also  to  the  entire  world  of  letters,  in  which  he  was 
•eminent  as  a  scholar,  writer  and  librarian.  He  was  largely  a  self-made 
man  and  the  means  of  his  self -making  was  chiefly  his  marvellous 
industry.  His  life  teaches  the  great  lesson  of  the  supreme  value  of 
hard  work.  He  knew  the  value  of  time,  and  saw  that  steady  persis- 
tency is  the  path  by  which  to  arrive  at  mastery  of  any  subject.  By 
this  rule  he  accomplished  great  tasks  of  patient  research,  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  certain  class  of  historical  writers  and  made  him 
a  leader  among  those  who  follow  the  profession  of  the  Librarian.  The 
development  of  the  library  into  an  institution  that  stands  at  the  very 
•centre  of  all  educational  life  and  which  touches  with  a  helpful  influence 
the  mind  and  character  of  all  students  and  of  the  people  at  large,  was 
a  great  mission  for  this  far-seeing  and  industrious  man.  The  contagion 
of  his  enthusiasm  touched  riaany  minds.  Hence  the  calamity  of  his 
taking  away,  which  would  otherwise  be,  humanly  speaking,  an  irrepara- 
ble one,  is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  many  others,  enkindled  by  the 
touch  of  his  personality,  have  taken  up  the  studies  which  his  example 
has  indicated,  and  though  the  man  falls  his  work  will  go  on.  There  is 
no  finer  tribute  to  genius  and  originality.  There  is  no  greater  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  a  noble  worker.  Of  such  we  may  say  with  the 
Seer  of  Patmos,  that  '*  they  rest  from  their  labors,  but  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

NOWHERE  are  the  respective  ideals  of  the  two  methods  of  ''Child 
Study  "  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing deliverance  of  the  "scientific"  school  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  gentleman  from  California  has  visited  the 
State  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
their  methods  of  dealing  with  "  the  child."  He  is  apparently  deeply 
interested  in  the  type  of  moral  instruction  and  character  training  which 
the  graduates  of  these  schools  will  take  with  them  to  their  daily  wrest- 
ling-match with  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  youngsters,  that  even  the 
country,  district  and  village  school  in  the  new  '*  Bay  State  "  is  rapidly 
becoming.  He  finds  the  teachers  in  moral  philosophy,  with  one  or  two 
hopeful  exceptions,  going  on  after  a  fashion  which  he  pronounces 
''Medisevalism."  And  as  the  state  normals  in  Massachusetts  may  be 
regarded  a  fair  sample  of  their  kind  through  the  country,  this  judge- 
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ment  practically  involves  the  entire  system  of  normal  school  instruction, 
now  in  vogae  in  its  most  vital  department ;  —  the  method  of  character 
training  for  the  manhood  and  womanhood  essential  to  good  American 
citizenship  in  operation  through  all  the  better  sort  of  common  schools^ 
in  the  Republic,  not  to  say  in  every  other  type  of  school  on  the  ground. 

TH£  evidence  of  this  profound  abyss  of  medisevalism  in  which  the- 
educational  philosophy  even  of  Massachusetts  is  floundering^ 
apart  from  his  own  imperative  declaration,  is  given  in  the  report  of  sev- 
eral recitations  on  the  central  topic  of  character  training.  The  mental 
and  mornl  environment  of  the  recitation  is  somewhat  after  this  condi- 
tion. Here  is  a  collection  of  several  hundred  young  people,  the  majori- 
ity  young  girls  from  respectable  country  and  village  families,  brought 
together  from  every  variety  of  educational,  religious  and  social  home 
training  for  two  years,  with  the  hope  not  only  of  obtaining  a  modicum 
of  useful  knowledge,  but  also  of  acquiring  more  rational  and  effective- 
habits  of  study,  with  some  training  in  good  methods  of  elementary 
instruction;  and,  as  even  President  Stanley  Hall  insists,  first  and 
foremost,  correct  idea  and  effective  method  of  moral  training.  Whilfr 
only  the  initiated  in  the  high  "  scientific  "  school  could  even  presume  to- 
guess  "where"  the  400,000  school  children  "were  at,"  a  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  through  what  marvellous  changes  they  have  evolved 
into  the  average  five-year  old  youngster  that  appears  in  the  school- 
house  ;  the  solid  overwhelming  majority  of  the  parents  and  family  rela- 
tives of  these  children,  as  the  result  of  all  human  experience  in  the  past 
and  present,  have  come  to  a  few  well  defined  conclusions  concerning 
school  government,  discipline  and  character  training.  The  question  is 
not  what  this  girl  teacher  in  her  country  district  would  be  expected  to 
do  if  she  were  the  absolute  empress  of  this  restless  crowd  of  fifty 
"  young  immortals  "  and  wholly  responsible  to  God  and  humanity  for 
their  outcome  in  American  life.  She  has  them  in  charge,  five  hours  a 
day,  five  days  in  the  week,  rarely  more  than  forty,  and  often  not  more 
than  thirty  weeks  in  the  year.  They  are  sent  to  her  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose; to  receive  as  much  mental  training,  discipline  in  "gentle  man- 
ners and  good  morals,"  and  useful  knowledge  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  as  a  help  toward  the  making  of  the 
good  manhood,  womanhood  and  citizenship  aforesaid.  According  to 
the  best  authorities,  the  average  American  boy  and  girl  is  in  school 
during  life,  not  exceeding  4,000  hours;  500  working  days  of  eight 
hours  each.  Now  the  American  people  in  common  with  other  civilized 
nations,  as  the  conclusion  of  all  the  hard  thinking  and  miscellaneous 
conduct  since  the  beginning,  have  come  to  a  few  pretty  obstinate  con- 
clusions.    First,  that  a  child  must  be  taught  obedience  to  some  well 
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^Btablished  rule  of  conduct,  however  he  may  have  come  into  this  world, 
or  in  what  proportion  the  brute,  human  and  divine  elements  are  mixed 
in  his  composition,  up  to  the  close  of  the  average  school  age.  Second^ 
That  as  this  child  is  in  training  not  only  for  maturity,  but  for  sovereign 
•citizenship  in  a  Republic,  while  he  must  necessarily  be  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  best  prevailing  ideas,  he  should  be  taught  and  trained  in  moral 
eelf  control  and  menial  independence,  as  far  as  is  possible  under  the 
very  strict  limitations  of  his  500  days  of  attendance  on  school.  Thirds 
That  in  moral  and  religious  conduct  he  should  fii*st  be  put  in  connection, 
through  the  force  of  authority  and  habit,  with  what  has  already  been 
achieved  by  the  superior  portion  of  the  human  race.  Then  he  should 
be  taught  to  use  his  own  best  faculties  and  experiences  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  advice  at  hand  concerning  his  duty  in  any  special  moral  emer- 
gency, and,  finally,  obey  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  as  the  voice  of 
Ood  in  his  soul.  Fourth.  That  the  code  of  practical  religion  and 
morality  in  this  Republic,  as  in  Christendom,  and  the  ideals  of  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  are  found  in  the  most  concentrated  and  practical  shape 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and,  without  reference  to  theories  of  inspira- 
tion, are  to-day,  the  accepted  laws  and  ideal  of  public  and  private 
morality,  whatever  may  be  the  personal  conduct,  or  the  public  policy  of 
the  people.  Now  the  gentleman  from  California  heard  these  conclusions 
taught,  certainly  not  with  any  ^'  uncertain  sound,"  to  tJiese  young 
people,  going  forth  to  deal  with  the  practical  conduct,  habits,  man- 
ners and  discipline  in  the  school  hours,  of  a  room  full  of  children 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  for  this 
brief  portion  of  the  year.  And  this  is  the  profound  abyss  of  ''  medi- 
evalism "  in  which  the  education  of  the  Commpnwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts is  floundering  in  its  well-meant  endeavor  to  add  something  to  what 
the  family,  the  church,  the  industrial,  social  and  civic  life,  all  working 
in  the  environment  of  nature  and  the  Divine  Providence,  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  for  the  coming  generation. 

"TT7"HAT  has  the  gentleman  from  California,  who  is  given  space  in 
V  Y  the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  represent  the  most  extreme  contention 
of  the  ^'scientific"  school  of  child  study,  to  propose  as  a  substitute; 
or  a  lift  of  the  poor  old  Commonwealth  out  of  '^  medieevalism  "  into 
the  light  of  a  new  dispensation?  An  elaborate  statement  of  a  system 
of  investigation  now  being  conducted  by  a  group  of  able,  zealous  and 
very  confident  educators,  largely  directed  toward  the  unravelling  of  the 
mystery  of  the  union  of  body  and  soul  in  childhood.  The  favorite 
method  seems  to  be  the  putting  of  certain  leading  questions  to  several 
thousand  children ;  or  the  record  of  the  observation  of  great  numbers 
bearing  upon  certain  habits  of  thought  or  conduct.     Of  course,  these 
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teachers  who  conduct  the  investigations  are  not  trained  scientific  observ- 
ers ;  at  best,  the  sort  of  young  people  found  in  the  normal  schools. 
How  much  value  is  to  be  attached  to  investigation  carried  on  in  this 
most  unscientific  way ;  among  children,  who,  through  ignorance,  inex- 
perience and  the  average  tendency  to  '  ^  guy  "  anybody  that  tries  to 
'^  find  them  out,"  will  crowd  these  note  books  with  queer,  puerile  and 
useless  misinformation ;  the  investigation  conducted  by  teachers  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  whom  has  the  philosophical  ti'aining  or  practical  experi- 
ence with  children  to  give  weight  to  any  reliable  conclusion,  it  does 
not  require  an  expert  to  understand.  But  at  the  close  of  this  elaborate 
presentation  of  .the  results  of  this  method  of  child  study,  our  critic 
warns  the  reader,  that  the  new  gospel  is  in  no  condition  yet  for  practi- 
cal application.  What  then?  Is  the  old  Commonwealth  to  ^'  throw  up 
its  hands  "  and  await  the  pleasure  of  this  school  of  educators  for  some 
definite  methods;  meanwhile  leaving  the  500,000  American  teachers 
in  charge  of  young  America,  20,000,000  strong  *'on  the  rampage,"^ 
running  on  the  ^'play  impulse,''  in  the  schoolhouse  and  on  the  school 
grounds?  No  other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  astounding  dem- 
onstration. The  account  given  of  the  method  of  instruction  by  two  or 
three  hopeful  teachers,  which  seems  to  be  ba^ed  on  some  of  the  numer- 
ous pamphlets  containing  a  record  of  this  sort  of  experimenting,  leaves 
the  inference  that  this  is  ^^  the  conclusiou  of  the  whole  matter."  In 
other  words,  instead  of  a  state  normal  school  being  a  place  where  young, 
inexperienced  and  partially  educated  people  are  sent  to  be  brought  into 
range  with  the  moral  ideals  still  at  the  foundation  of  American  society, 
and  the  best  working  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  morals 
and  manners  befitting  sovereign  American  citizenship,  with  a  view  to  the 
teaching  and  training  of  children  in  the  public  schools,  this  institution 
is  a  body  of  .several  hundred  *' scientific  investigators"  into  the  entire 
field  of  existence,  ranging  through  the  mysterious  realm  of  pre-natal 
life,  infancy,  childhood,  youth  and  maturity,  with  only  one  positive 
conclusion ;  that  everything  learned  up  to  the  advent  of  this  movement, 
and  the  entire  method  of  moral  training  now  in  vogue  is  "mediseval- 
ism."  That  every  normal  school  should  have  a  watchful  eye  on  this 
peculiar  method  of  child  study,  ready  to  welcome  any  practical  result 
for  the  school  room,  not  excluding  investigation  and  experiment  from 
its  curriculum,  goes  without  saying.  But  we  very  much  mistake  if  even 
the  more  zealous  leaders  of  this  movement  are  prepared  to  face  the 
tremendous  alternative  which  this  new  gospel  presents ;  and  without 
further  evidence  advise  the  re-organization  of  the  science  of  pedagogics 
at  the  bidding  of  leaders,  who  seem  to  have  arrived  at  only  two  con- 
clusions, —  that  everything  now  done  is  radically  wrong  and  that  nobody 
yet  has  found  out  anything  better  to  be  done. 
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THE  HA  WAHAN  ISLANDS  AS  A    TOURIST 

RESORT. 

NOW  that  Hawaii  is  likely  to  be  added  to  the  body-politic  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  States,  attention  has  been  called 
prominently  to  this  well-named  '*  Paradise  of  the  Pacific."  Not  only 
has  it  had  an  exceedingly  interesting  histdry,  closely  identified  with  the 
development  of  our  own  country,  but  also  in  itself  it  has  unsurpassed 
attractions  as  a  place  of  residence  and  as  a  resort  for  tourists.  The 
climate  is  ideal.  The  average  temperature  of  Honolulu  is  75  degrees. 
The  Trade  winds  bring  refreshment  and  invigoration  and  the  soft 
Italian  skies  enhance  the  fascination  of  the  grand  and  majestic  volcanic 
mountains,,  which  rear  their  heads  in  the  interior  of  the  various  islands 
and  are  toi*n  asunder  as  they  slope  toward  the  coast  line,  by  enormous 
and  rugged  valleys  and  gulches.  The  largest  extinct  crater  and  the 
most  extensive  constantly-active  volcano  in  the  world  are  there.  There 
is  a  tropical  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  nature  fairly  running  riot  in  the 
steadily  warm  and  moist  climate  of  the  group.  One  finds  himself  in  a 
new  world,  suiTounded  by  trees,  plants,  ferns,  flowers,  birds  and  hu- 
man beings  differing  in  many  respects  from  any  that  he  has  seen  before. 
The  newspaper  accounts  of  affairs  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  so 
contradictory  and  misleading  that  it  has  been  hard  for  anyone  to  know 
what  to  believe  about  the  country  and  the  government.  Nothing  will 
help  so  much  in  such  circumstances  as  a  personal  visit  and  tour  of  ob- 
servation. All  travel  is  educative,  and  a  tour  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
if  made  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  includes  a  view  of 
much  of  our  own  country.  Believing  that  there  will  be  a  new  demand 
for  intelligent  guidance  to  this  interesting  region  and  being  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  travel  is  a  prominent  means  of  education,  the  publishers 
of  Education  have  arranged  for  a  personally  conducted  party,  to  leave 
Boston  on  Feb.  14,  1898,  going  to  San  Francisco  overland,  thence  to 
Honolulu,  where  several  weeks  will  be  spent  in  sight-seeing  and  study 
of  the  native  life,  including  a  tour  to  the  island  of  Hawaii  with  its  great 
crater  of  Kilauea.  Leaving  Honolulu,  March  31st,  the  return  from  San 
Francisco  will  be  made  via  Portland  and  Seattle  by  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic to  a  point  east  of  the  Rockies,  thence  down  to  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis, and  so  home,  arriving  in  Boston,  April  16th.  Space  forbids  a 
description  of  a  tithe  of  the  engagingly  interesting  and  instructive  things 
to  be  seen  on  this  magnificent  tour.  But  we  ask  our  readers  to  put  us 
in  touch  with  any  of  their  friends  who  may  have  the  time  and  means  to 
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travel  thus  extensively ;  and  to  any  who  are  really  interested  we  will 
send  on  application,  prospectus,  folders  and  other  information  of  value. 
Our  Mr.  Palmer,  who  lived  for  two  years  in  Honolulu  and  who  has  had 
several  years'  experience  in  personally  conducting  parties  to  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  summer  vacation,  will  have  charge  of  the  party. — ^£ds. 
Education. 


SOCIAL  STUDY  CLASSES. 

CLBMMA  B.  HATES,  M.A.,  BRIB,  FA. 

IN  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  and  such  efficient  public  schools 
and  so  many  good,  private  schools  as  there  are  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  seem  as  though  there  would  be  no  demand  for  more 
teaching.  There  is,  nevertheless,  much  teaching  and  studying  outside 
of  the  schools.  There  are  many  parents  who  engage  private  tutors  for 
their  children,  not  only  for  such  accomplishments  as  music,  painting 
and  elocution,  but  also  for  the  regular  branches  taught  in  the  schools. 
Sometimes  the  tutor  takes  the  place  of  the  school,  but  quite  as  often  is 
called  upon  merely  as  an  aid  in  some  particular  branch  that  seems  diffi- 
cult for  the  child  so  that  it  does  not  profit  by  the  general  instruction 
given  in  the  class-room.  A  tutor  is  sometimes  engaged  for  a  short 
time  to  direct  preparation  for  high  school  or  college  entrance  examina- 
tions. 

There  are  classes  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Christian  Associ- 
ations, sometimes  presided  over  by  a  teacher  who  gives  the  service,  and 
sometimes  paid  by  tuition  fees.  Then  there  are  numberless  clubs  and 
reading  circles  where  fiiends  and  neighbors  gather  and  combine  socia- 
bility and  literary  pursuits.  There  are  also  study  classes  conducted  by 
some  person  who  can  give  more  time  and  thought  to  the  work  than 
any  one  of  the  members  of  a  mere  reading  circle,  and  can  make  the 
study  enough  more  interesting  and  helpful  to  be  worth  tuition  fees. 
Many  women  who  do  not  care  to  take  a  coui*se  in  college,  or  are  not  so 
situated  that  they  can,  are  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  joining  a 
class  that  will  add  to  their  general  education,  and  keep  them  in  touch 
with  the  ever  increasing  world  of  books. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  organize  such  a  class  should  be  careful  in 
selecting  the  subject  to  be  studied ;  she  should  be  so  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  it,  and  so  interested  as  to  be  able  to  interest  others  in 
what  she  loves  herself.  An  easy  subject  should  be  chosen  at  first  — 
not  something  which  the  class  is  not  likely  to  understand,  or  which 
requires  very  deep  study.  History,  English  literature  and  sociology 
require  the  knowledge  of  but  few  technical  terms  and  so  can  be  taken 
up  and  enjoyed  by  people  who  can  give  only  a  small  part  of  their  time 
to  study.  They  can  be  made  of  great  value  in  cultivating  the  mind, 
and  are  intensely  interesting. 

The  habits  and  occupations  of  the  people  most  likely  to  join  such  a 
class  must  be  considered  and  an  hour  chosen  which  seems  most  conven- 
ient for  the  greatest  number.     Those  with  little  education  can  not  be 
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<K>unted  on.  While  one  might  reason  that  they  are  the  ones  who  need 
it  most,  it  will  be  foand  that,  as  a  rule,  they  will  not  care  for  it,  though 
occasionally  one  finds  a  person  who  has  attended  school  very  little  and 
yet  has  no  lack  of  desire  for  an  education.  If  the  class  is  to  come 
fi-om  among  those  who  work  in  offices,  or  have  some  occupation  which 
takes  the  whole  of  the  day,  of  course,  some  evening  must  be  chosen. 
School  teachers  will  prefer  an  hour  immediately  after  school.  An  after- 
noon  hour  will  also  suit  married  ladies,  and  young  ladies  living  at  home, 
and  will  attract  some  who  would  be  timid  about  going  home  after  dark. 

The  teacher*s  own  home  is  the  natural  place  of  meeting,  but  there 
may  be  reasons  for  choosing  some  other. 

When  the  teacher  has  determined  upon  the  subject  and  the  time  and 
place  of  the  first  meeting,  let  her  announce  them,  not  only  through  the 
local  papers,  but  also  by  speaking  to  her  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
asking  them  to  speak  to  others. 

The  next  thing  to  be  decided  upon  is  the  number,  of  months  to  be 
considered  a  term,  and  how  often  the  class  is  to  meet.  Probably  once 
a  week  will  be  often  enough.  There  are  so  many  calls  upon  every  one's 
time  that  more  frequent  meetings  will  not  be  found  practicable. 

The  program  for  the  whole  coui-se  should  be  aiTanged  as  nearly  as 
possible  before  the  first  meeting.  At  the  first  hour  let  the  teacher 
explain  clearly  what  she  proposes  to  do,  giving  the  class  an  idea  of  the 
plan  of  work  and  what  will  be  expected  of  the  students.  She  may 
also  give  out  topics  for  papers,  allowing  some  choice  in  the  selection , 
and  explaining  at  what  time  in  the  course  the  paper  will  be  called  for, 
and  how  many  minutes  are  to  be  used  in  presenting  the  subject.  She 
must  be  ready  to  suggest  the  best,  available  books  to  be  used. 

The  teacher  must  not  be  content  with  a  mere  series  of  papers,  but 
use  part  of  each  hour  herself  in  tracing  the  broad  outlines  of  the  sub- 
ject. Each  member  of  the  class  will  have  in  mind  the  topic  given  her 
to  look  up.  It  is  the  teacher's  part  to  see  that  the  papers  are  given  in 
logical  order,  to  put  in  the  connecting  links  and  make  of  these  many 
separate  divisions  one  harmonious  whole. 

One  successful  class  will  pave  the  way  for  others,  taking  up  other 
subjects,  and  the  teacher  will  find  her  occupation  both  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

FOREIGN  NO  TBS. 

PSTCBOLOGY    FOR   MEDICAL   STUDENTS. 

Among  many  evidences  of  the  importance  of  modern  psychology  is 
the  part  it  plays  in  the  examination  of  medical  students.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  London  Lancet  says  ^^  The  universities  demand  more  knowledge 
of  the  subject  than  the  licensing  bodies,  but  London  University  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  examining  body  in  the  United  King- 
dom which  definitely  proposes  to  test  by  examination  the  knowledge  of 
their  students  in  this  subject  as  a  separate  subject.  For  the  study  of 
psychology  with  an  eye  on  the  pass  list  there  are  no  books  so  entirely 
satisfactory  as  ^  The  Outlines  of  Psychology  *  and  ^  The  Teacher's 
Note-book  of-  Psychology,'  by  Professor  James  Sully,  who  has  served 
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as  an  examiner  in  mental  and  moral  sciences  at  the  Universities  of  Cam- 
bridge, London  and  Victoria.  In  Dr.  Savage's  ^  Manual  of  Insanity ' 
will  be  found  special  chapters  dealing  with  this  subject  in  its  relation  to- 
insanity.  That  the  student  will  generally  pick  up  in  the  course  of  his 
reading  upon  other  subjects  sufficient  knowledge  of  practical  psychol(^ 
to  enable  him  to  employ  psychological  knowl^ge  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
when  necessary,  is  undoubted.  But  knowledge  so  obtained  is  apt  to  be 
disorderly,  the  facts  hard  to  find,  and  the  deductions  hard  to  draw. 
Therefore  we  strongly  recommend  every  medical  student  during  his  last 
yeai*  of  study  to  make  a  point  of  reading  at  least  one  of  the  two  hand- 
books we  have  mentioned." 

HOLIDAY   COURSES   FOR   ENGLISH    STUDENTS. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay  of  the  London  College  of  Preceptors,  well  known 
in  this  country  by  reason  of  his  recent  lour  of  investigation  and  also 
by  his  contributions  to  the  current  literature  of  educatiou,  is  an  enthu- 
siast with  respect  io  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  He  deems 
the  practice  school,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  school  for  observa- 
tion, an  essential  part  of  the  provision  for  this  training.  Among  many 
ideas  which  he  has  brought  to  practical  results  in  England  is  that  of 
holiday  courses  in  France  and  Germany  by  which  means  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  two  chief  continental  languages  is  mastered.  The 
policy  has  been  taken  up  by  the  County  Instruction  Committees 
appointed  by  the  County  Councils  to  administer  the  funds  for  technical 
instruction  derived  from  the  surplus  of  the  liquor  duties.  These  com- 
mittees recognize  that  little  has  been  done  thus  far  to  give  English 
youth  a  command  of  the  modern  languages  although  these  are  of  great 
importance  in  commercial  life.  The  keen  competition  to  which  Eng- 
land is  now  subject  in  respect  to  foreign  trade  has  excited  the  recent 
activity  in  this  direction  and  led  to  the  wide  adoption  of  the  plan  due  to 
Mr.  Findlay 's  initiative. 

THE    MODERN   REALSCHULE    OF   BERLIN. 

In  the  volume  recently  issued  by  the  Education  Department  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  has  an  interesting  study  on  a  type  of  Reed- 
schule  that  has  developed  in  Berlin  and  that  differs  in  important  partic- 
ulars from  the  ordinary  Realschule,  In  these  new  schools  a  foreign 
modem  language  is  not  begun  as  heretofore,  in  the  lowest  class,  but  in 
the  third  from  the  lowest  and  not  until  the  fifth  class  is  a  second  mod- 
ern language  introduced.  The  hours  thus  gained  in  the  lower  classes 
are  mainly  given  to  history  and  geography,  to  writing,  drawing  and 
mathematics.  These  schools  are  not  intended  to  be  a  refuge  for  stud- 
ents who  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  the  classical  gymnasia,  but  true 
secondary  schools  for  the  most  promising  boys  of  the  industrial  classes. 
Their  standard  is  high,  but  they  caiTy  the  student  on  lines  adopted  on 
the  one  hand  to  continue  the  education  of  the  primary  schools,  and  on 
the  other  to  a  comparatively  early  entrance  upon  business  life. 

Of  the  general  spirit  and  aim  of  these  schools,  Mr.  Sadler  says; 
^'  The  first  thing  that  impresses  itself  on  the  visitor  to  the  Berlin  Real- 
schulen  is  that  they  keep  before  them,  at  every  point  of  their  work,  the 
ideal  of  a  liberal  education.     They  are  not  commercial  schools,  nor 
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indastrial  schools.  They  aim  at  turning  out  well-educated  boys,  trained 
in  habits  of  application,  well  equipped  with  knowledge,  and  qualified  to 
address  themselves,  with  good  hope  of  success,  to  the  duty  of  learning 
the  trade  or  profession  in  which  they  intend  to  seek  a  livelihoo<l.'' 
''The  curriculum  is  purely  a  modern  one.  Latin  and  Greek  are 
excluded.  But  natural  science  does  not  predominate  in  the  scheme  of 
work.  The  stress  is  laid  on  linguistic  and  literary  (including  religious 
and  historical)  studies,  while  mathematics,  natural  science  and  draw- 
ing receive  considerable  attention."     •     *     * 

''Apart  from  its  purely  educational  significance,  it  is  clear  that  this 
form  of  curriculum  has  a  very  close  bearing  on  commercial  questions. 
The  schools  do  not  impart  what  would  be  called,  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  term,  technical  education.  But  they  do  fit  their  pupils  to  acquire 
very  quickly  on  leaving  school  an  accurate  and  intelligent  knowledge  of 
their  business.  These  schools  naturally  lead  up  to  commercial  life. 
When  a  boy  leaves  these  schools  and  enters  a  commercial  house,  there 
is  no  abrupt  change  in  the  subjects  which  he  has  to  think  about.  He 
has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  grammar  of  the  two  foreign  languages,  and 
can,  within  natural  limits,  fiuently  write  and  converse  in  both  of  them. 
He  is  familiar  with  geography  and  with  the  conditions  of  life  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  He  is  well  grounded  in  advanced  arithmetic. 
He  has  facility  in  composition.  He  has  been  trained  in  accurate  habits 
of  observation.  His  reasoning  powers  have  been  abundantly  exercised 
on  subjects  similar  to  those  which  present  themselves  to  him  in  his 
daily  life.  When  he  comes  to  London  or  Paris,  he  can  fully  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  him,  and  finds  himself  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  life  which  prevail  there.  In  other  words,  he  has  been  prepared  ta 
take  advantage  of  all  opportunities  of  getting  commercial  experience. 
These  schools  may  not  be  the  best  fitted  to  prepare  lads,  for  those  occu- 
pations which  are  concerned  with  making  things,  but  they  are  excellent- 
ly well  designed  to  prepare  them  for  occupations  which  are  concerned 
with  selling  things.  Just  as  in  industry  a  man  needs  constructive  skill, 
so  in  commerce  he  is  all  the  more  likely  to  succeed  if  he  possesses 
practised  powers  of  apt  expression.  And  it  is  the  latter  whicl)  the 
linguistic  studies  of  the  Realscbulen  are  specially  fitted  to  train." 

Berlin  maintains  twelve  of  these  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
5,000  pupils.  Their  relation  to  the  public  elementary  schools  is  indi- 
cated by  statistics  showing  the  sources  whence  their  pupils  come.  In 
1895  the  record  was  as  follows:  From  public  elementary  schools, 
2,914;  from  gymnasia  and  other  higher  schools,  1,356;  from  private 
schools,  604 ;  thus  it  appears  that  of  the  total  enrollment  of  4,874 
very  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  came  from  the  public  elementary  schools. 
The  fees  for  each  pupil  were  formerly  eighty  marks  (820)  per  annum. 
Since  April  first,  of  the  present  year,  boys  whose  parents  live  outside 
the  city  boundaries  have  been  chained  180  marks  (about  $82). 

The  chapter  from  which  these  few  items  have  been  drawn  is  of  great 
value  especially  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  organizing  the  commercial 
high  schools  of  our  own  country.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
development  of  these  redlschtUen  in  Berlin  is  on  exactly  the  same  lines 
as  those  of  the  commercial  sections  of  the  higher  primary  schools  of 
France. 
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THE    PARIS    MEDICAL    FACULTY. 

The  dosing  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris  to  foreign  students  has 
•caused  much  dissatisfation  in  France  as  already  noticed  in  these  col- 
umns. 

The  creation  of  the  new  Doctorate  to  be  conferred  by  the  universi- 
ties, but  carrying  no  professional  privileges,  it  is  believed  does  away 
with  all  grounds  for  continuing  the  prohibition  and  it  is  urged  that  this 
important  faculty  be  again  open  to  foreigners.  It  is  evident  that 
France  will  be  the  loser  if  the  exclusive  policy  prevails.  Foreign  med- 
ical students  will  crowd  to  Germany  and  not  only  leave  there  the  price 
•of  their  professional  training,  but  they  will  become  subscribers  to  the 
German  medical  journals  and  will  send  many  patients  to  German 
specialists.  Moreover,  it  is  pointed  out,  that  the  exportation  of  phar- 
maceutical specialists  for  which  France  is  noted,  will  seriously  decline 
if  medical  students  cease  to  come  to  her  universities  from  abroad. 
The  exclusion  it  is  true  does  not  extend  to  the  faculties  outside  of 
Paris,  but  this  imports  little  as  it  is  the  fame  of  the  provision  centered 
at  Paris  that  attracts  the  foreigner.  The  resources  of  SalpMrih'e^  of 
the  Hospital  Saint-Louis,  the  Hospital  Necker,  etc. 

Pasteur,  most  ardent  of  patriots,  was  wont  to  say  that  '^  science  is 
of  no  country  and  the  scientist  belongs  to  all."  The  '^  Institute"  that 
•commemorates  his  genius  is  not  closed  to  foreigners,  but  it  loses  half 
its  power  when  not  supplemented  by  the  faculty  clinics. 

THE   FRENCH    UNIVERSITIES. 

The  current  year  is  made  memorable  in  the  history  of  education  in 
France,  by  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  universities  created  under  the 
law  of  July  10,  1896.  This  is  a  decided  break  in  the  system  organized 
by  Napoleon.  In  the  place  of  groups  of  isolated  and  unorganized  fac- 
ulties. France  has  now  fifteen  universities  invested  with  a  fair  degree 
•of  autonomy.  The  university  council  has  control  over  the  property  of 
the  university,  the  matriculation,  laboratory  and  library  fees,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  general  program  and  the  control  of  students.  The  rela- 
tion to  the  state  is  still  intimate  as  the  professors  are  appointed  and 
salaried  by  the  central  authority,  which  also  prescribes  the  general  pro- 
gram and  the  standards  for  degree  examinations.  These  are  conducted 
as  heretofore  by  officials  and  professors  specially  designated  for  that 
service.  The  future  prosperity  of  each  university  will  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  its  patronage  and  the  local  support  that  it  commands. 
The  universities  located  in  the  great  centres  of  commerce  and  industry, 
Paris,  Lille,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  have  great  advantages  over  those  like 
Gaen,  Chamb^ry,  etc. ,  whose  local  resources  are  limited ;  but,  Every- 
where efforts  are  being  made  to  rouse  local  enthusiasm  in  the  university 
cause.  The  state  does  much  to  promote  higher  education  by  its  system 
-of  scholarships.  In  1896  there  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
$1,021,760  of  which  $115,200  went  to  the  university  faculties.  The 
budget  for  1897  estimates  $931,560  for  scholarships  of  which  $106,000 
is  assigned  to  the  universities.  a.  t.  s. 
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AMONG   THE  BOOKS. 

To  aocommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It.  the  pobllshers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  boolc  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Thb  Students*  Manual  of  Physics,  by  LeRey  C.  Cooley,  Pb.  D.,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Vassar  College,  is  a  working  text-book  for  students,  in  which  tezt^ 
book  stady,  original  laboratory  investigation,  and  oral  instruction,  with  illustrative 
experiments,  are  combined.  The  laws  of  physics  are  presented  in  a  clear,  concise, 
and  systematic  manner;  the  laboratory  course,  which  accompanies  the  text 
throughout  the  book,  is  cleverly  arranged,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  subjects  is 
after  a  well  considered  plan  and  with  full  appreciation  of  their  importance.  The 
book  is  designed  for  high  schools  and  colleges  and  is  an  admirable  and  thoroughly 
up  to  date  presentation  of  the  science.     New  York:  American  Book  Co. 

Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  by  William  S.  Hall, 
of  Lafayette  College,  is  intended  by  the  author  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Calculus  in  colleges  and  technical  schools.  Some  of  its  features  are:  It 
contains  a  chapter  on  differential  equations;  it  gives  a  table  of  integrals  arranged 
for  convenience  of  reference;  the  two  branches  of  the  calculus  are  treated  together; 
there  are  a  large  number  of  numerical  problems  illustrating  the  text  and  showing 
actual  applications  in  engineering  practice;  all  the  formulas  for  differentiation  are 
established  by  the  methods  of  limits;  a  considerable  number  of  historical  references 
are  given;  circular  measure  is  carefully  explained.  The  author  writes  of  his  sub- 
ject in  terms  suitable  to  the  understanding  of  his  students,  his  illustrations  are  ex- 
plicit and  lucid,  and  the  many  problems  are  practical  and  pertinent  to  the  text. 
New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 

Practical  Letter  Whiting,  is  the  title  of  Prof.  H.  T.  Loomis's  newest  text- 
book. It  is  a  veritable  thesaurus  of  information  on  this  most  important  subject,  fur- 
nishing the  fullest  details  regarding  the  construction,  forms,  punctuation  and  uses 
of  the  different  kinds  of  letters,  also  the  correct  forms  and  uses  of  notes  and  cards^ 
with  many  exercises,  models  and  illustrations.  In  these  days  when  the  type- 
writer has  revolutionized  letter  writing,  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  graduate  of  a 
school  putting  forth  a  letter  with  any  of  the  correct  forms  violated,  yet  our  schools^ 
for  the  most  part,  give  fewer  lessons  and  less  specific  directions  on  letter  writing  than 
on  any  of  the  other  branches  taught.  The  lack  of  a  proper  text-book  on  the  subject 
of  letter  writing  may  account  for  this  state  of  affairs,  but  the  fact  of  poor  letter 
writing  is  a  most  lamentable  and  persistent  one.  Professor  Loomis's  book  is  to 
meet  this  condition.  The  author  appreciates  the  needs  of  the  letter  writer  of  to- 
day, he  goes  to  the  root  of  the  case  in  his  book  and  he  has  made  a  manual  that  not 
only  out-points  any  work  of  the  kind  extant,  but  one  that  gives  to  the  student  the 
immediate  and  usable  information  he  desires.  Every  conceivable  point  is  covered, 
every  contingency  provided  for,  every  need  supplied.  And  while  it  is  a  text-book 
in  the  highest  degree  important,  it  is  equally  valuable  as  a  reference  book  for  every 
lady  who  ever  has  occasion  to  write  letters.  Cleveland,  O.:  The  Practical  Text 
Book  Company. 

The  Stort  of  Troy,  by  M.  Clark,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Eclectic  School 
Readings  series  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York.  There  are  266 
pages,  illustrated,  and  the  price  is  60  cents. 
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The  Psychology  of  the  Emotions.  By  Th.  Ribot,  Professor  at  the  College 
of  France,  and  Editor  of  the  Revue  PhUoaophique.  The  work  of  Professor  Ribot  is 
original  and  profound.  His  method  is  modern  and  scientific.  He  seeks  the  fanda- 
mentals  of  the  emotions  not  in  the  outward  manifestations  of  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful feelings  but  in  the  deep-seated  organic  changes  of  which  these  are  but  the  indi- 
■cations,  as  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  are  not  the  disease  itself,  but  only  the  out- 
ward signs  of  its  presence.  Thus  he  unfolds  the  physiological  facts  underlying 
psychological  phenomena.  The  book  is  one  more  contribution  to  the  rapidly  en- 
larging library  of  philosophico-educational  works.  It  will  be  very  helpful  to  teach- 
-ers  in  the  higher  grades.  London:  Walter  Scott,  Ltd.;  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner^s  Sons,  $1.25. 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Their  Influence  on  English  Education. 
By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  Two  great  minds,  undoubtedly  among  the 
most  influential  of  modem  times  upon  English-speaking  people!  A  striking  testi- 
mony to  their  pervading  influence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  there  are  no  less  than  eighty-nine  entries  under  the  name  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold  and  sixty-seven  under  that  of  his  father.  Teachers  are  always 
interested  in  the  great  Rugby  schoolmaster.  His  life,  both  public  and  private,  is 
sympathetically  described  in  this  book  and  the  hidden  sources  of  his  marvelous  per- 
gonal influence  are  partially  disclosed.  The  atmosphere  in  which  his  equally  dis- 
tinguished son  matured  into  the  foremost  literary  critic  of  modem  times,  pervades 
the  chapters  before  us  and  inspires  the  reader  with  high  purposes  and  desires.  The 
book  is  a  most  readable  and  helpful  one.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons, 
$1.00    For  sale"  by  Little  &  Brown,  Boston. 

The  American  Word  Book,  by  Calvin  Patterson,  principal  of  Girls*  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  is  a  new  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  spelling  book.  It  is  cast  on 
sensible  lines,  it  appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  the  teacher,  it  satisfies  the  needs  of 
the  student.  The  lessons  are  all  most  carefully  graded,  starting  with  the  easiest 
words  and  sentences  and  progressing  to  the  most  difficult.  The  forms  and  values 
of  English  words  in  common  use  are  set  forth  in  the  most  attractive  and  instructive 
manner,  and  everything  that  the  most  exacting  teacher  would  demand  in  a  spelling 
book  is  to  be  found  in  this  word  book.  It  has  superior  excellencies  that  will  make 
it  a  welcome  addition  to  the  school-room.     New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

The  Century  Book  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 
In  1855,  Benjamin  Lossing  published  a  *^  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  American 
Revolution.'*  Mr.  Brooks's  book,  the  latest  work  of  this  popular  writer,  contains 
the  story  of  the  Revolution  told  in  connection  with  the  narrative  of  the  trip  of  a 
party  of  boys  and  girls  on  an  **  historical  pilgrimage  **  to  these  historic  scenes.  The 
author  visited  the  battlefields  in  person  and,  many  of  the  illustrations  are  from 
photographs  taken  by  himself.  The  book  is  a  successor  to  two  other  patriotic 
books  for  young  people,  written  by  Mr.  Brooks  and  published  by  the  same  house 
—  "  The  Century  Book  for  Young  Americans  '*  and  *'  The  Century  Book  of  Famous 
Americans.**  Both  of  these  volumes  have  been  largely  used  for  supplemental 
reading  in  the  schools.    New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

We  have  a  copy  of  the  School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Washington,  issued  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  Frank  J.  Browne,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
codification  of  the  laws  relating  to  public  schools  is  a  most  satisfactory  work  and 
their  distribution  among  school  officers  and  teachers  is  an  example  worthy  of  being 
emulated  by  all  states. 
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What  a  Yocko  Boy  Ought  to  Know.  By  Sylvanos  Stall,  D.  D.  This  little 
l>ook  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  in  the  land  before  he  is  thirteen  years 
old.  It  would  save  thousands  of  lives  and  a  vast  amount  of  misery,  if  it  were. 
Every  parent,  every  teacher,  every  Sunday  school  officer  should  read  it,  and  so  be 
in  a  position  to  recommend  it  to  those  for  whose  physical  and  moral  welfare  they 
are  responsible.  It  treats  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  sex  in  a  way  that  is  at  once 
strictly  scientific  and  absolutely  delicate.  It  answers  purely  the  questions  that  every 
boy  asks  and  that  so  often  are  answered  either  wrongly  or  vilely.  It  teaches 
him  how  to  take  care  of  himself  and  avoid  the  dangers  that  are  ruining  multitudes. 
We  cannot  commend  the  volume  too  highly.  Philadelphia:  The  Vir  Publishing 
Company,  $1.00. 

The  Stort  of  Jonah  in  the  Light  of  Higher  Criticism.  By  Professor  Luther 
T.  Townsend.  This  is  a  strong  presentation  of  the  so-called  Orthodox  view  of  the 
«tory  of  Jonah.  With  the  skill  of  a  successful  ciiminal  lawyer,  with  the  discern- 
ment of  a  trained  logician  and  the  taste  of  a  literary  expert  Professor  Townsend 
presents  the  evidence  in  favor  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  this  much  discussed  tale 
of  Bible  history.  He  turns  the  arguments  of  the  higher  critics  against  themselves 
and  routes  them,  ** horse,  foot  and  dragoons."  Yet  we  presume  that  men  will  still 
-debate  the  question.  Some  will  believe  and  some  disbelieve.  We  doubt  the  value 
of  such  discussions  and  would  prefer  to  see  the  time  and  talent  displayed  in  them 
•expended  in  more  profitable  directions.     New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Studies  in  Literature  and  Composition,  by  W.  H.  Skinner,  is  a  thoughtful, 
philosophical  work  on  the  method  to  be  employed  in  teaching  pupils  to  appreciate 
the  art  in  literature  and  to  develop  their  power  of  studying  literature.  The  work 
is  designed  for  use  in  high  schools,  normal  schools  and  academies,  but  if  teachers 
of  all  grades  were  to  follow  the  methods  of  interpretation  as  worked  out  by  Super- 
intendent Skinner,  their  lessons  in  literature  would  be  on  a  high  plane  and  the 
cause  of  good  literature  advanced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Skinner  will  prepare 
a  work  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools.     Lincoln,  Nebraska:  J.  H.  Miller. 

Fragments  of  Roman  Satire,  selected  and  arranged  by  Elmer  T.  Merrill,  of 
Wesleyan  University,  consists  of  examples  or  fragments  of  Roman  satire  from 
Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Seneca  and  other  writers.  It  is  said  that  these  fragments 
have  never  before  been  included  in  a  single  volume;. they  are  all  interesting  as  giv- 
ing ev;dence  of  the  maimer  of  thought  of  the  Romans  on  humorous  and  satirical 
subjects.  The  edition  is  without  notes  or  vocabulary.  New  York:  American 
Book  Company. 

Louise  C.  Boname's  series  of  French  books  is  now  complete  with  the  publication 
of  the  third  book.  The  Study  and  Practice  of  French  in  School.  This  third 
book  is  designed  for  use  in  advanced  classes  and  contains  irregular  verbs,  idioms, 
construction  and  syntax.  It  is  a  well  made  series  of  books  and  teachers  will  find 
them  all  helpful  and  interesting.    Philadelphia:  L.  C.  Boname. 

Die  Journalisten.  A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  By  Gustav  Freytag.  Edited  for 
school  use  by  J.  N.  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  is  one  of  the  best  representative  German 
Comedies  of  the  19th  Century.  Students  of  German  will  find  this  little  work  use- 
ful and  interesting.    New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

"  Know  Thyself,"  a  Study  of  Spiritual  Self  Consciousness.  By  Paul  Tyner,  is 
an  address  delivered  before  The  Divine  Science  Association  and  published  by  The 
Temple  Publishing  Company,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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The  Gratz  College  of  Philadelphia,  sends  out  its  first  publication,  consisting  of  a^ 
memoir  of  the  fonnder  (with  portrait),  a  history  of  the  college,  the  president^a 
report,  a  synopsis  of  lectures  and  four  lectures.  This  is  a  Jewish  college  and  its- 
papers,  as  given  in  this  report,  are  confined  to  a  discussion  of  matters  relating  to 
that  form  of  religion.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Jewish  literature,, 
the  lectures  being  scholarly  and  profoundly  interesting. 

A  Talk  Aboct  Books,  by  J.  N.  Lamed,  editor  of  **  History  for  Ready  Refer- 
ence  ^'  is  a  very  interesting  address,  first  given  to  the  students  of  the  Central  High 
school,  Buffalo,  and  now  put  up  in  book  form.  Few  men  can  discourse  more 
wisely  about  books.  It  is  a  very  suggestive  booklet.  Buffalo:  The  Peter  Paul 
Book  Co. 

Cicero's  Cato  Major  de  Sbnectute  has  been  edited  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tion, by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Bennett  of  Cornell  University.  The  notes  are  generous 
and  scholarly  and  are  supplemented  by  a  critical  appendix  devoted  chiefly  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  passages  where  the  editor  has  deviated  from  the  text  of  MttUer,  and 
to  a  consideration  of  passages  whose  interpretation  ia  disputed.  Boston:  Leach,. 
Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Our  Children  in  Heaven,  is  a  choice  collection  of  consolatory  poems  from  the 
best  writers,  compiled  by  Madison  C.  Peters,  D.  D.,  minister  of  Bloomingdale 
Church,  New  York  City.  The  title  sufficiently  conveys  the  motive  of  the  book. 
How  many  homes  there  are  into  which  its  delicate  messages  of  sympathy  and  sug- 
gestions of  hope  will  come  like  rays  of  sunshine  in  the  storm!  The  selections  are 
made  with  careful  discrimination  and  good  taste  and  are  from  such  well  known 
authors  as  Wordsworth,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Willis,  Cardinal  Newman^ 
etc.  In  binding,  press-work  and  illustration  the  publishers  have  carried  out  the 
intent  of  the  compiler,  and  the  result  is  a  book  which  will  be  especially  appropriate 
for  a  gift-book  to  those  in  affliction  by  the  loss  of  loved  children.  New  York:  The 
Wilmore-Andrews  Publishing  Company,  24  E.  24th  Street.     75  cents. 

Elementary  Zoology  and  Laboratory  Guide.  By  Henry  E.  Cbapin,  M.  S.^ 
and  Louis  J.  Rettger,  M.  A.  This  is  an  attractive  book  introductory  to  a  fascinat- 
ing study.  In  addition  to  the  laboratory  method,  which  is  now  universally  recom- 
mended in  the  schools  to  students  of  this  subject,  our  authors  here  supply  a  text  to 
be  studied  and  recited  in  classes.  This  gives  a  fuller  opportunity^  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  tlie  larger  aspects  of  the  subject,  the  relationships  and  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals under  observation.  The  present  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  which  has 
quickly  demonstrated  its  usefulness.     Chicago:  G.  P.  Englehard  &  Company. 
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The  November  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Is  the  first  Issue  of  Us  forty-first  vear. 
There  is  a  choice  variety  of  literary,  historical  and  social  articles,  notable  among  which  are 
those  on  The  Life  of  Tennyson,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mable;  Forty  Years  of  the  Bacon-Shake- 
speare Folly,  by  John  Flske;  and  The  Coming  Literary  Revival,  by  J.  S.  TunUon. The 

Ladies*  Home  Journal  describes  and  illustrates  the  first  Thankselving  dinner  celebrated  in 
this  country  two  hundred  and  seventy-^lx  years  ago,  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  by  Miles  Standish 

and  the  re^t  of  the  American  party.    T^e  article  is  histori«  allv  interesting  and  timely. 

Harper*a  Magazine  contains  three  specially  interesting  articles  for  educators.— The  New 
Japan,  by  Toru  Hoshi,  the  Japanese  minister  to  the  United  States;  The  Century's  Progress 

in  Biology,  by  Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.D.:  and  Daniel  Wei>8ter,  by  Carl  Schurz. The  Liv. 

ing  Age  announces  a  new  serial  story  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Rene  Bazin,  called 

"With  All  Her  Heart." Scribner*8  Magazine  gives  us  another  article  on  The  Conduct  of 

Great  Businesses,  by  William  Allen  White,  this  time,  on  The  Business  of  a  Wheat  Farm. 
The  Confessions  of  a  College  Professor,  and  The  Unusual  Uses  of  Photography,  are  read- 
able articles  In  the  same  maarazine. The  November  Century  Magazine  begins  a  new  vol- 
ume.   Andre's  Flight  into  tne  Unkuown  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  thrilling  articles. 

St.  Nicholas  for  November  is  very  attractive  to  all  young  people. Hon.  Carroll  I>. 

Wright  has  a  strong  article  in  the  Forum  for  November  on  The  Relation  of  Production  to 
Productive  Capacity. 


The  Survival  of  the  Fittest! 

READ  WHAT    SOME    LEADING    EDUCATORS    SAY  ABOUT 

EDUCATION : 

*^  I  take  a  larsre  namber  of  edacational  pabltoations,  but  find  Education  to  be  the 
most  valuable  that  comes  to  my  desk.^^—Supt,  F.  N.  TVacy,  Kankakee^  HI, 

*^The  magazine  is  first-class/*—  W.  W,  Pendergast^  Vep't  of  Public  IwOruetitm^ 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

^^1  coDsider  Education  the  moet  uaeful  and  ably  conducted  monthly  there  ia/* 
'^Bev.  William  M.  Thayer^  Franklin^  Mass. 

*''  The  professional  literature  given  in  this  magazine  la  strong  and  helpful."—  0. 
C.  Seeljfey  Supt.  City  Schools^  SaciMt  Wis. 

^'  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing  for  education  by 
the  publication  of  your  magazine.*' — X.J.  Ooodwin,  School  Department^  Neufton^  Man, 
«  '*  Education  comes  to  our  office  every  month  and  is  one  of  the  most  valued  pub- 
lications we  receive.'* —  William  G.  Bates,  Supt.  0}  Schools^  Fall  River^  Mass. 

'*!  cannot  do  without  it." — J.  L.  Hollingsworth^  Supt,  of  Public  Instruction^  Polk 
Co.y  Florida. 

*^  I  am  a  teacher  of  23  years  experience  and  I  consider  Eduoatiok  the  best  Joar> 
nal  for  ttie  general  culture  of  the  teacher  that  I  have  ever  read.**— Jf.  L  Ivins^  Mun* 
eiCy  Ind. 

*^I  congratulate  you  on  the  strong  numbers  of  Education  you  are  getting 
oat.** —  Pr^.  Joseph  V.  Collins^  Normal  School^  Stevens^  Pointy  Wisconsin, 

^^Education  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  professional  periodicals.** — E,  S.  Kirtland^ 
EX'Supt.  of  Schools,  Holyoke^  Mass. 

*'The  recent  articles  of  Gilbert  and  Harris  are  worth  many  times  over  the  annual 
subscription  price  of  the  monthlv."—  Oscar  H.  Cooper ^Supt.  of&hools,  Oalveston^  Texas, 

^^  I  like  Education  best  of  any  school  Journal  that  I  know.** — Amy  L.  Perry^ 
Santa  Ana,  California. 

*^  My  files  are  quite  complete,  and  I  regard  them  far  the  most  valuable  educa- 
tional references  published.'* — F,  M.  Woods,  Treas,  and  Manager^  Educational  Asso* 
datUmy  Chicago^  III. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

Or  I(ei{ew  your  Subscriptioi]  to  EducatioQ. 

f  

I.    It  ii  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  magazines ;  is  now  in  Its  18th 

year, 
n.    It  is  contributed  to  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  day. 

III.  It  furnishes  the  best  discussions  on  themes  of  profound  interest  to  every 
intelligent  person,  viz.,  those  that  relate  to  the  education  of  the  human  race. 

IV.  If  you  are  a  teacher  it  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  freshest  thought  in 
{                                  this  great  and  progressive  profession. 
\                          V.    It  will  promote  your  professional  growth  and  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to 

self-culturCf  fitting  you  to  do  better  work  and  to  command  higher  pay  as  a 
teacher. 
TI«  It  does  not  compete  with  the  cheaper  school  papers  which  deal  with  claai- 
room  methods.  It  takes  a  broader  outlook  and  discusses  the  deeper  prob- 
lema  of  pedagogy  as  a  profession.  Every  growing  teacher  should  take  such 
a  magazine  as  Education  in  addition  to  a  practical  paper  of  the  other  class. 
YII.  Every  other  trade  and  profession  has  its  official  Journal  or  organ ;  how  much 
more  should  this  great  teaching  fraternity  l>e  expected  to  nuintain  a  hlgh- 
olass  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  their  interests  1 

We  need  your  sympathy  and  support  to  aid  us  in  making  the  best  possible 
educational  magazine,    llieref ore  subscribe  for  Bduoatiov. 

SUBSCKiraov  mCB»  %$,m,  ■•■lils  Coyy  fsr  fftzi-Mat  atanps.   T17  it  for  a  Tsar. 
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SOME  MANUAL  TRAINING  IDEAS. 

8UPT.  CHARLES  B.  GILBBBT,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

» 

IT  seems  unnecessary  at  this  late  day  to  offer  any  new  arguments 
for  Manual  Training  to  the  readers  of  Education,  but  in  my 
recent  efforts  to  spread  manual  training,  certain  reasons  why  it 
should  be  more  general  in  our  schools  have  forced  themselves 
upon  me,  and  as  I  do  not  find  all  of  these  advanced  among  the 
common  arguments  bearing  upon  this  subject,  I  assume  the  risk 
of  laying  them  before  the  teachers,  sure  that  those  to  whom  they 
are  familiar  will  receive  no  harm. 

Fitting  the  child  to  be  a  definite,  efficient  force  in  society  is  the 
end  of  education  by  the  State.     This  involves  the  training  of  all^ 
his  powers,  after  the  Froebelian  notion.     It  also  involves  the  culti- 
vation of  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  needs  and  condi-A 
tions  of  society.     This  point  has  been  clearly  made  by  Dr.  Harris 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

Such  appreciation  does  not  come  through  the  mere  receiving  of 
information ;  what  we  ordinarily  call  knowledge,  especially  knowA 
edge  about  things  as  distinguished  from  knowledge  of  things,  does/ 
not  necessarily  fit  the  possessor  for  successful  or  useful  living. 
Such  appreciation  comes  only  through  experience,  by  which  we 
mean  living  a  life  similar  in  conditions  to  that  for  which  the 
preparation  is  sought.  Hence  a  school  should  be  a  microcosm 
and  the  child  in  school  should  lead  a  life  which  is  a  miniature  of 
the  larger  life  in  the  world.  I  want  to  make  this  point  clear  and 
emphatic. 

The  superiority  of  the  kindergarten  over  the  ordinary  primary 
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school  does  not  consist  in  the  character  of  the  tools  used,  the 
:gift8,   the   occupations,   the  circle  upon   the   floor,    but  in  the 

(fact  that  it  is  an  institution  of  which  the  child  is  an  integral  part. 
He  is,  while  in  the  kindergarten,  living  a  life  to  him  as  real  as 
t;he  life  which  his  father  leads,  or  you,  or  I.  He  is  a  member  of  a 
•community  in  which  all  have  a  part  and  which  goes  through  seri- 
ously the  regular  businesses,  amusements  and  duties  of  a  life 
^hich  is  but  a  miniature  of  the  life  of  the  great  world,  and  by 
this  actual  living  he  is  fitted  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  society.  The 
\ohild  is  entitled  to  a  real  daily  life,  and  he  whose  life  is  spent  in 
abstract  contemplation  of  the  past  or  in  abstract  study  of  arts 
that  men  use  in  real  life  without  direct  contact  with  such  life,  is 
robbed  of  his  right,  while  society  is  robbed  of  a  trained  citizen. 
This  real  and  vital  connection  between  the  processes  of  education 
and  the  civilization  into  which  the  child  is  growing  is  the  aim  of 
the  new  education. 

This  thought  that  preparation  is  one  thing  and  realization 
another  did  not  belong  solely  to  the  old  education.  It  was 
inwrought  into  the  life  of  the  past.  *It  belonged  especially  to 
theology,  from  which  it  spread  to  other  departments  of  life. 

<^  This  world  is  bat  a  fleeling  show  for  man's  illusion  given 
Its  smiles  of  joy,  its  tears  of  woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow, 
There's  nothiug  true  but  Heaven." 

is  its  key-note.  All  is  a  preparation  for  the  future  to  such  an 
extent  that  nothing  is  real.  In  some  mysterious  way  the  soul  is 
supposed  to  be  fitted  for  future  life,  not  by  the  abundance  of 
present  life,  but  by  its  negation.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion between  this  theology  and  the  old  education  of  the  three  R's. 
All  study  was  a  study  about  things  through  words.  The  other 
arts  by  which  man  expresses  himself  did  not  enter  into  the  gen- 
eral education  ;  they  were  reserved  for  real  life.  Now  there  are 
many  arts  which  man  uses  to  express  himself,  and  for  many  peo- 
ple these  arts  are  the  natural  and  proper  expression  of  the  best' 
i  that  is  in  them  and  stand  for  higher  ideals  and  for  more  effective 
N  service  to  mankind  than  words  could  possibly  represent.  The 
painter's  brush  and  palette,  the  sculptor's  chisel,  the  carpenter's 
hammer  and  the  seamstress's  needle  often  stand  for  more  true 
service  to  civilization,  nobler  sacrifices  for  the  common  good, 
higher  ideals,   than  many  a  sermon,   poem  and    philosophical 
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treatise.  Indeed,  words  are  useful  but  as  they  lead  to  deeds. 
They  are  at  best  intermediary,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  I  envy  those 
men  who  have  been  able  to  put  their  lofty  conceptions  into  solid 
stone.  I  deem  this  point  worth  repetition.  The  man  who  puts 
his  dream,  his  inspiration,  his  ideals  into  a  painting,  a  statue,  a 
temple  serves  man  as  effectually  and  in  as  high  and  idealistic  a 
sense,  as  he  who  puts  his  into  the  form  of  a  poem  or  proverb. 
Nay  more,  the  man  who  puts  his  ideal  into  solid,  useful  form, 
though  not  aesthetic,  he  who  makes  a  tool  for  man  to  labor  with, 
a  machine  to  lessen  human  toil,  an  engine  to  annihilate  space  and 
bring  two  worlds  together,  a  garment  to  clothe  the  naked,  a  bucket 
to  draw  water  from  the  well  for  the  thirsty,  is  as  truly  serving 
civilization  and  may  be  as  genuine  an  idealist  as  the  author  of  an 
epic  or  the  builder  of  a  church  ;  hence,  education,  if  it  is  to  fit  the 
child  to  have  sympathy  with  the  present  civilization,  to  lead  him 
to  comprehend  the  motives  that  have  caused  it,  to  fill  him  with  ^ 
desires  for  service  to  mankind,  to  give  him  ability  to  fit  himself  to 
become  an  effective  force  in  civilization,  cannot  ignore  these  other 
arts. 

The  greatest  force  in  the  civilization  of  the  present  generation 
*  has  been  manifested  through  the  so-called  mechanical  arts.    This 

is  the  same  force  that  has  manifested  itself  at  different  times  in 
history,  in  the  verses  of  Homer,  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  in 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  in  the  glories  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the 
**  Divina  Comedia,"  in  "  King  Lear,"  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  in 
.  ^^  In  Memoriam."  It  is  the  divine  spirit  speaking  through  the 
/    works  of  man ;  in  other  words,  it  is  inspiration. 

^^  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new 
And  God  falfiUs  himself  in  many  ways 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

Change  does  not  mean  decay.     We  hear  lamentations  continu- 
ally because  of  the  decline  of  poetry,  we  hear  the  complaint  that 
^  ^  pure  literature   is   no  longer  produced.     What  of  it  ?     Does  it 

mean  that  there  are  no  longer  lofty  ideals,  that  men  do  not  have 
high  thoughts,  dream  noble  dreams?  By  no  means.  These 
Jeremiads  simply  show  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  manifold 
workings  of  the  divine  spirit.  Men  say  that  this  is  a  materialistic 
age  and  denounce  it.  Such  denunciation  is  the  cheap  and  silly 
talk  of  superficial  critics  who  like  to  make  high  sounding  gener- 
alizations.    It  is  true  that  there  is  much  of  luxury  in  this  age ; 
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that  has  been  true  of  every  age.  It  is  true  that  men  seek  material 
goods ;  men  always  have,  but  it  is  not  true  that  matter  rules.  It 
is  true  that  men  have  higher  ideals  than  ever  before,  that  there  ia 
more  of  the  spirit  of  service  in  the  world  to-day  than  in  the  daya 
of  the  past. 

The  wonderful  progress  in  the  realms  of  science  and  of  techni- 
cal construction  has  simply  made  it  possible  for  higher  ideals  to- 
become  common  property.  The  increased  material  comfort  of  the 
average  home  renders  it  possible  for  the  occupants  of  that  home 
to  devote  more  time  and  energy  to  higher  things, —  to  art,  to  lit- 
erature, if  you  will,  to  religion  and  philanthropy  than  was  ever 
possible  before.  The  present  age  stands  not  for  the  triumph  of 
matter  over  spirit,  but  for  the  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter.  It 
appears  to  be  a  materialistic  age  because  men  are  using  matter  for 
spiritual  ends.  So  when  we  contend  that  the  education  of  chil* 
dren  should  not  consist  in  the  mere  conning  of  words,  but  should 
seek  to  put  them  into  sympathetic  relation  with  all  good  forcea 
and  all  good  things,  we  are  not  serving  Mammon,  or  bowing  down 
before  a  materialistic  altar,  but  are  helping  along  the  progress  of 
the  world  by  teaching  that  larger  conception  of  the  utility  of  all 
things  good,  and  by  showing  the  child  how  to  use  every  force  for 
service. 

It  is  time  that  thoughtful  people  protested  against  the  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  certain  classes  that  their  work  is  essentially 
higher  than  that  of  others.  AIL  work  is  high  that  is  not  selfish  or 
injurious  to  society.  The  exalted  character  of  a  man's  work  is  to- 
be  measured  by  the  degree  of  its  usefulness  to  mankind.  I  believe 
in  the  universality  of  service. 

First,  manual  training  in  public  schools  is  necessary  to  a  thor- 
ough and  sympathetic  understanding  of  our  civilization.  This 
cannot  be  obtained  by  mere  reading  about  those  material  triumphs 
which  are  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  age.  This  is  a  gener- 
ally accepted  pedagogic  principle,  which  does  not  need  to  be 
enlarged  upon  here.  All  modern,  elementary  teaching  which  can 
in  any  sense  be  termed  scientific  employs  it.  We  teach  language 
by  its  use.  The  child  who  tries  to  use  language  well  to  express 
his  best  thought  is  better  able  to  comprehend  the  successes  of 
others  in  literature.  So  the  boy  who  has  hammered  and  chiseled 
and  sawed  to  produce  some  thing  of  beauty  or  some  object  of 
utility  out  of  unyielding  material,  is  in  a  position  to  understand 
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mechanical  triumphs.  The  boy  who  has  conceived,  drawn  and 
Ksonstructed  a  machine  understands  the  value  of  machinery  in  this, 
its  age. 

Second.  Manual  training  in  public  schools  has  a  most  marked 
tendency  toward  the  breaking  down  of  lines  of  class  and  the 
<;reati(m  of  true  democracy.  The  majority  of  men  are  engaged 
in  some  form  of  manual  labor.  Sometimes  this  labor  requires 
great  mental  power ;  sometimes  not.  The  boy  who  has  worked 
at  the  bench,  his  elbow  touching  that  of  another  boy  of  totally 
different  home  environment  and  training,  is  more  likely  to  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  honest  effort  in  any  line  and  to  understand  that 
service  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  class. 

The  great  questions  that  trouble  us  to-day  and  seem  to  be  grow- 
ing in  importance  and  difficulty,  the  questions  of  the  difference 
between  so-called  labor  and  capital,  between  those  who  labor  with 
their  hands  and  those  who  perform  other  kinds  of  labor  will  not 
be  solved  by  legislation.  They  are  moral  questions  and  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  men  sympathize  with  men  regardless  of  class  and 
recognize  the  good  in  one  another,  until  the  misunderstandings 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  quarrels  disappear  before 
the  clear  dawn  of  sympathy,  and  I  believe  that  the  general  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  into  the  people's  schools  will  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  produce  this  sympathy. 

Manual  training  gives  the  child  a  chance  to  know  himself.  The 
more  numerous  and  various  the  ways  by  which  the  child  tests 
himself  during  the  period  of  his  elementary  education,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  know  in  which  field  he  can  best  serve  his  genera- 
tion. The  choice  of  an  occupation,  a  definite  means  for  common 
service  too  frequently  rests  upon  chance.  The  average  boy  or 
girl,  looking  for  work,  takes  what  comes  first  and  bids  fair  to  offer 
a  living,  the  tendency  being,  among  thinking  people  where  elec- 
tion is  possible,  to  choose  occupations  not  likely  to  interfere  with 
white  hands.  The  cases  of  round  pegs  in  square  holes  are  innu- 
merable. 

Many  and  many  a  boy  with  vigorous  frame,  accurate  eye,  and  good 
muscles  who  might  accomplish  great  things  if  he  had  been  trained  to 
put  his  thoughts  into  material  form,  wears  out  his  life  selling  rib- 
bons by  the  yard  or  making  trial  balances  (drudgery  of  drudger- 
ies) simply  because  he  has  a  fancy  for  clean  occupations  that  let 
him  wear  his  best  clothes  every  day,  and  has  never  felt  that 
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ennobling  enthusiasm  for  the  making  of  things,  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  articles  which  a  course  of  manual  training  would  have 
given  him ;  hence  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  public 
schools  enables  a  vastly  larger  number  of  children  to  find  them- 
selves and  choose  for  themselves  the  right  places  for  life-work. 

This  alone  will  effect  immense  economies  and  very  greatly 
hasten  the  progress  of  civilization.  If  every  educated  boy  and 
girl  who  labors, —  that  is,  who  contributes  to  the  general  good — 
were  to  work  along  the  line  of  his  or  her  own  interest  and  ability^ 
think  what  a  vast  saving  of  energy  would  be  effected,  for  the 
greatest  waste  in  the  world  comes  not  from  idleness,  but  from 
misdirected  energy,  and  the  failures  in  life  are  very  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  people  have  not  found  their  proper  places. 

We  need  at  the  present  time  the  re-union  of  mind  and  muscle, 
not  trained  hands,  but  trained  minds  with  hands  subject  to  them» 
The  trained  hand  is  nothing  but  a  machine,  and  it  is  that,  that  the 
skillful,  average  journeyman  mechanic  has.  Among  no  class  of  peo* 
pie  are  thoroughly  trained  minds  needed  more  than  among  those 
who  represent  material  development,  the  so-called  laboring  classes- 
(as  if,  forsooth,  we  did  not  all  labor).  The  great  problems  of  the 
day  affect  directly  these  classes  and  must  be  settled  by  them. 

There  is  no  better  field  in  which  a  trained  mind  can  serve 
humanity  than  in  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor.  The  opportunity 
for  leadership  of  the  highest  sort,  for  the  exercise  of  those  quali- 
ties which  constitute  statemanship  has  been  transferred  from  the 
halls  of  legislation  to  the  halls  of  the  labor  union.  If  mechanics' 
are  to  be  merely  trained  muscles,  mechanical  automata,  we  may 
well  dread  to  face  the  future.  Trained  leaders,  wise  and  philanr 
thropic,  must  be  raised.     It  is  a  field  for  the  noblest  ambition. 

If  Mr.  Debs  or  Mr.  Powderly,  or  any  of  the  other  so-called 
labor  leaders  had  been  wise  men,  unselfish  men,  good  men,  they 
could  have  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization  than 
any  man  who  has  been  in  public  life  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  The  labor  union  has  taken  the  place  of  the  town  meeting* 
Politics  have  become  machinery  where  free  discussion  exists  no 
longer.  The  school  for  citizens  has  been  transferred,  for  the 
majority  at  least,  to  those  halls  where  men  with  common  interests, 
vital  to  themselves,  meet  and  discuss ;  hence  our  schools  must 
educate  boys  and  girls  in  sympathy  with  human  toil  and  brings 
trained  minds  to  bear  upon  these  great  problems  from  the  labos>* 
er's  side. 
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If  by  courses  of  manual  training,  taste  can  be  directed  to  this 
department  of  human  effort  and  large  numbers  of  our  best  trained 
young  citizens  can  be  led  into  these  fields  of  labor  for  life,  the 
leavening  force  will  be  tremendous  and  the  freshly  imported  for- 
eigner, trained  under  other  systems,  will  cease  to  be  the  ruling 
force  in  American  social  struggles. 

There  is  another  purely  educational  effect  of  manual  training 
which  must  be  treated.  The  highest  activity  of  the  mind  is  crea- 
tion, the  conceiving  a  new  thing  and  carefully  working  out  in 
detail  the  conception,  and  then  putting  it  into  actual  realization. 
The  man  who  conceives,  designs  and  makes  things  is  performing 
the  highest  function  of  the  mind.  This  is  what  is  done  in  a 
proper  course  of  manual  training.  The  imagination  is  stimulated, 
expression  is  encouraged  and  then  production  follows  and  com- 
pletes the  educational  circle.  The  boy  who  has  thought  out  a 
tool,  or  a  machine,  or  even  a  definite  piece  of  carpentry,  has 
portrayed  his  conception  in  a  drawing  upon  paper,  and  then  has 
made  it,  has  really  accomplished  more  and  has  gotten  more  power 
than  he  could  have  obtained  through  any  amount  of  learning  about 
things. 

I  called  it  an  educational  circle.  Perhaps  spiral  would  be  bet- 
ter, because  it  is  never  complete.  A  conception  originates  in  the 
imagination,  it  is  followed  out  into  design  and  the  first  round  is 
completed  when  the  solid  product  stands  before  its  creator  fin- 
ished, but  this  product  and  the  labor  put  forth  in  its  creation 
stimulate  the  imagination  anew  and  arouse  new  conceptions  lead- 
ing to  new  designs  and  new  productions.  Creation  is  born  from 
creation  and  this  is  just  as  true  with  these  material  things  as  in 
the  realms  of  pure  intellect,  and  for  the  avera|3fe  boy  and  girl  it  is 
much  more  real,  and  hence  more  profoundly  true.  Making  things, 
not  after  a  design  first  made  by  some  one  else,  but  as  they  have 
grown  out  of  the  soul  of  the  maker,  is  creation,  and  the  world 
advances  by  the  creations  of  men,  not  by  their  imitations,  whether 
those  creations  be  ideas  embodied  in  words,  ideals  embodied  in 
acts  or  conceptions  embodied  in  things. 

The  advantage  of  manual  training  work  for  young  people  is  its 
reality.  It  is  so  tangible.  The  boy  has  ideas,  but  words  for  their 
expression  escape  him  ;  he  is  frequently  embarrassed  and  unable 
to  express  himself  in  acts,  but  give  him  tools  and  things  to  work 
on  and  he  possesses  liimself  at  once,  and  through  the  exercise  of 
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this  highest  function  gains  that  tremendous  power  that  comes  in 
no  other  way.  It  gives  him  new  interest.  We  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  boys  and  girls  in  school  at  a  certain  age. ' 
The  enthusiasm  of  discovery  which  belongs  to  infancy  and  has 
carried  them  through  the  primary  years  is  gone.  For  the  period 
of  adolescence,  with  its  new  hopes  and  ambitions  making  over  the 
nature  of  the  youth,  the  ordinary  school  exercises  oiBFer  little, 
hence  it  is  the  period  of  truancy  and  bad  associations  when  the 
boy  is  a  puzzle  and  we  wonder  if  he  will  ever  come  out  right. 
/"Acquisition  is  not  so  active  a  mental  trait  then  as  a  little  earlier 
Un  life.  Creation  is  becoming  dominant.  The  boy  is  intensely 
practical,  his  ideals  must  take  a  definite,  clear,  tangible  form  or 
they  are  less  than  moonshine.  At  this  age,  the  box  of  tools  at 
home,  the  manual  training  shop  at  school,  supply  the  needed 
stimulus  and  interest  to  the  great  relief  of  anxious  parent  and 
teacher.  We  were  put  into  this  material  world  for  something 
besides  its  crucifixion,  animal  nature  was  given  its  prominence  for 
something  other  than  its  crucifixion.  The  child  like  any  other 
animal  must  investigate  his  material  surroundings  and  be  able  to 
master  them.  This  is  the  first  mastery  in  the  young  life,  and  if 
properly  directed,  becomes  the  key  to  all  the  greater  and  wiser 
and  wider  masteries  of  the  future.  Manual  training  aids  and 
encourages  this  mastery  of  mind  over  matter.  Anyone  who  has 
felt  the  thrill  when  the  object  of  his  dream,  even  if  it  be  a  humble 
box,  stands  before  him  complete,  perfect,  visible,  tangible,  will 
know  the  power  of  manual  training  to.create  and  hold  interest. 

The  readers  of  Education  will  be  patient  with  me  if  I  enlarge 
upon  what  I  think  such  a  school  should  be,  because  it  seems  to  be 
still,  with  very  many  people,  in  the  air.  Notions  regarding  it  are 
by  no  means  clear,  and  I  think  that  most  of  the  schools  now  serv- 
ing this  purpose  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  their  aims  and  methods, 
and  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  working  upon  a  wrong  basis. 
I  am  aware  that  this  statement  is  not  modest,  and  that  others  may 
entertain  a  similar  opinion  with  regard  to  my  ideas,  but  at  least  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  question  can  do  no  harm.  A  manual 
training  high  school,  then,  is  not  a  trade  school.  This  is  accepted 
as  a  truism  by  all  manual  training  advocates,  and  yet  the  trade 
idea  is,  I  think,  pfedominant  in  most  of  our  manual  training 
schools,  though  it  is  not  admitted  in  words ;  I  mean,  the  work  is 
one-sided  and  technical,  tending  to  trades  rather  than  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  students. 
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Manual  training  is  allowed  to  discount  the  old  style  of  mental 
•culture,  consequently,  some-  of  the  broadening,  civilizing  influ- 
ences which  I  have  claimed  for  manual  training  are  not  secured. 
'Culture  in  the  true  and  broad  sense  is  the  one  justifiable  aim  of 
public  schools.  I  mean  by  culture,  growth  into  civilization,  the 
^becoming  organically,  usefully  and  intelligently  a  part  of  society. 

Now  the  mere  making  of  things  fails  of  its  highest  utility 
'Unless  the  intellect  and  soul  of  the  maker  are  brought  clearly  and 
•consciously  into  play ;  hence  the  purely  mechanical  features  of  the 
mechanic  arts  course  should  not  be  predominant  nor  should  they 
absorb  time  to  the  exclusion  of  what  are  commonly  known  as  cul- 
ture studies.  The  diploma  of  a  mechanic  arts  high  school  should 
stand  for  as  high  culture,  and  for  as  rigid  and  as  long  continued 
training  as  that  of  any  other  high  school.  A  manual  training 
high  school,  then,  should  be  in  a  building,  by  itself  especially  con- 
43tructed  for  its  needs.  This  building  should  be  in  two  distinct 
parts,  one  part  containing  class-rooms  and  the  other  shops,  con- 
nected by  passages  merely,  so  that  the  sounds  from  the  shops  will 
not  disturb  the  work  in  the  class-rooms.  It  should  be  under  the 
-control  of  a  principal,  not  a  mechanic,  but  a  man  of  broad  culture 
as  well  as  of  executive  ability,  who  understands  the  place  of 
manual  training  in  a  wise  curriculum,  and  is  able  to  determine 
)iow  much  time  and  emphasis  should  be  given  to  it  and  to  correl- 
ate it  with  the  other  work  of  the  school.  The  men  placed  in 
•charge  of  >the  shops  should  be  men  of  culture  and  also  of  thor- 
*ough  practical  mechanical  training.  The  teachers  in  charge  of 
the  class-rooms  should  be  men  or  women  of  broad  culture,  but  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  manual  training  idea  and  willing  to  co- 
ordinate their  own  work  with  that  of  the  mechanical  department. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  strong  in  culture  elements  and 
in  science.  Literature  and  history  and  art  should  be  especially 
•emphasized.  These  studies  can  be  most  beautifully  correlated 
with  manual  training  so  that  students  may  receive  a  broad  and 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  what  the  growth  of  civilization  means. 
They  view  this  on  all  sides,  the  literary,  the  artistic  and  the 
mechanical.  There  should  be  fully  equipped  laboratories  for  the 
^tudy  of  various  sciences  and  this  work  also  should  be  closely 
correlated  with  the  work  of  the  mechanical  'and  literary  depart- 
ments, the  biological  sciences  being  naturally  allied  to  the  lit- 
•erary  and  artistic,  and  the  physical  sciences  belonging  in  the  same 
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class  with  the  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing  and  construction. 
It  should  be  the  aim  throughout  the  cour^e^o  sil  relate  the  shop- 
work  with  the  work  of  the  class-rooms  that  unity  of  impression 
shall  be  produced  and  that  all  shall  tend  toward  producing  the 
complete  citizen. 

For  the  girls  there  should  be  special  courses  offered,  including^ 
some  of  those  offered  for  boys  and  some  others.  The  girls  can 
properly  take  the  drawing  courses,  courses  in  modeling  and  carv- 
ing with  perhaps  a  little  of  the  joinery.  In  addition  to  these  they 
should  have  offered  to  them  scientific  courses  in  domestic  economy 
such  as  will  equip  them  to  become  home-makers.  Throughout  all 
of  the  courses,  the  culture  idea  should  be  predominant,  not  the 
so-called  culture  studies  merely,  but  the  culture  idea,  and  all  stud- 
ies and  exercises  should  be  made  to  promote  culture  for  citizen- 
ship.    The  question  of  time  has  been  raised. 

How  can  all  these  so-called  culture  studies  be  put  into  a  four 
years'  course  and  the  shop  work  too  ?  Most  easily.  I  know  from 
observation  of  work  done  that  it  is  not  necessarj^to  materially] 
reduce  the  class-room  work  of  an  ordinary  high  school  in  order  to* 
introduce  the  manual  training  element. 

The  shop  work  furnishes  so  much  of  variety  and  exercise  and 
interest  that  it  can  be  done  without  increased  fatigue  by  the 
average  boy  or  girl  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  high  school  course, 
so  that  the  cutting  out  of  culture  studies  to  make  room  for  shop 
work  which  has  occurred  in  so  many  manual  training  schools  is 
not  only  unfortunate,  it  is  unnecessary.  The  shop  work  properly 
correlated  with  the  work  of  the  other  departments,  in  addition  to 
the  physical  relief  which  it  furnishes,  so  simplifies  and  explains 

/  the  other  work  and  furnishes  grounds  for  so  much  broader  out- 

\  look,  that  it  effects  real  economy  of  time. 

The  mechanic  arts  high  school  should  be  an  institution  the 
equivalent  in  all  respects  of  the  ordinary  high  school  with  the 
manual  training  idea  added,  or  rather  incorporated.  The  pre- 
dominant aim  should  be  culture  for  citizenship.  The  course 
should  be  especially  rigid  in  the  so-called  culture  studies,  but 
should  include  the  close  correlation  of  these  with  the  mechanical 
work,  so  that  the  entire  course  may  tend  to  broader  culture  as  an 
introduction  to  life  in  society.  These  courses  should  further  lead 
to  the  higher  technical  and  technological  courses  of  the  universi- 
ties. 
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THE  COMMON  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE, 
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OF  gigantic  proportions  is  the  question  of  the  Common  Origin 
of  Languages.  Few  persons,  indeed,  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  question  until  they  attempt  to  answer  it.  To  appeal 
to  history  is  in  vain,  for  history  does  not  begin  until  long  after 
mankind  had  acquired  the  power  of  language.  Silent  are  the- 
most  ancient  traditions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  man  came  into- 
possession  of  his  earliest  thoughts  and  words.  Theologians  claim 
for  language  a  divine  origin  and  in  defence  of  their  position  refer 
us  to  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis.  With  equal  truth  and 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  we  can  say  that  the- 
earth,  the  sea  and  all  therein  are  of  divine  origin.  These  are- 
simple,  natural  thoughts  and  are  to  be  accepted  as  such,  but  they 
explain  nothing  and  do  not  help  us  out  of  the  present  difficulty^ 
Granting  that  the  first  man  might  have  learned  a  language  and 
that  there  was  a  language  ready  made  for  him,  the  question  of 
how  that  language  was  made  would  remain  as  great  a  mystery  aa 
ever.  Science  teaches  us  that  while  God  is  all-powerful.  He  does 
nothing  except  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  laws  no  less  con* 
stant  and  unchangeable  than  the  author  of  the  universe  Himself. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  task  before  us  is  to  discover  —  if 
possible  —  these  fixed  laws  which  resulted  in  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  man  and  man. 

To  unveil  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  language,  many  theories- 
have  been  advanced  and  many  experiments  have  been  made  by 
scientific  men  of  different  ages,  but  thus  far  no  very  satisfactory 
conclusion  has  been  reached.  One  of  the  earliest  experiments  o£ 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  said  to  have  been  performed  by 
Psammetichus,  an  Egyptian  king,  who  entrusted  two  new  bom 
babes  to  a  shepherd  with  the  injunction  to  let  them  suck  goat's- 
milk,  to  speak  no  word  in  their  presence  and  to  observe  what 
word  they  would  utter  first.  It  is  reported  that  the  children 
uttered  the  word  ^^bekos,"  which  in  the  Phrygian  language, 
meant  bread,  thus  proving,  as  they  supposed,  that  the  Phrygian 
tongue  was  the  primitive  language  of  mankind.     ^^  But  how  these: 
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xLQfortUQate  children  came  to  have  the  idea  of  baked  bread,  in- 
Yolving  the  idea  of  corn,  mill,  oven,  fire,  etc.,  seems  never  to 
have  struck  the  ancient  sages  of  Egypt."  They  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  power  of  uttering  a  few 
words  and  the  faculty  of  speaking. 

Abkar,  a  former  emperor  of  India,  is  said  to  have  made  a  simi- 
lar experiment.  He  had  about  thirty  children  placed  in  confine- 
ment before  they  could  speak  and  had  them  guarded  so  that  the 
nurses  might  not  teach  them  their  language.  None  of  the  chil- 
•dren,  however,  came  to  speak  distinctly.  After  three  or  four 
jrears  all  of  those  who  survived  were  found  to  be  dumb.  The 
ancient  sage  did  not  realize  that  children  in  learning  to  speak  do 
not  invent  language.  It  is  there  ready  made  for  them  and  has 
ibeen  there  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years.  ^'  A  child  born 
of  English  parents  if  left  to  itself  will  never  begin  to  speak  Eng- 
lish :  such  an  occurrence  is  unknown  in  history." 

A  prominent  physician  of  New  York  is  now  conducting  an  ex- 
periment—  similar  to  those  already  mentioned  —  with  some  of 
ihis  children,  which  he  has  secluded  in  the  region  of  the  Catskill 
mountains,  but  thus  far  his  obiervations  have  been  fruitless. 

Believers  in  the  theory  of  evolution  have  looked  for  a  solution 
•of  the  question  in  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  certain  animals  possess  all  of  the  physical 
requirements  for  articulate  speech.  There  is  no  letter  of  the 
alphabet  which  a  parrot  will  not  learn  to  pronounce.  Many 
i)rates  and  insects,  though  they  do  not  use  articulate  sounds  for 
the  purpose,  have  nevertheless  means  of  their  own  for  communi- 
•cating  with  each  other.  It  is  said  that  when  a  whale  is  struck, 
the  whole  shoal,  though  widely  dispersed,  are  instantly  made 
aware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Marsh,  in  his  Book  of  Na- 
ture, says  that  when  the  grave-digger  beetle  finds  the  carcass  of 
a  mole,  he  hastens  to  communicate  the  discovery  to  his  fellows 
and  soon  returns  with  four  confederates.  Naturalists  tell  us  that 
bees  communicate  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  queen  by  a  rapid 
interlacing  of  their  antennae.  Max  Mueller  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  dogs,  too,  although  they  do  not  speak,  possess  the  power  of 
understanding  much  that  is  said  to  them,  such  as  their  names, 
calls,  and  the  directions  or  orders  of  their  masters.  Scotch  ter- 
riers, shepherds,  curs  and  pointers  are  especially  gifted  in  this 
-way  and  approach  almost  to  human  intelligence.     Bat  Max  Muel- 
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ler,  while  he  is  generous  enough  to  accord  to  animals  some  degree 
of  understanding,  still  protests  that  ^^  Speech,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  a  specific  faculty  of  man."  On  the  other  extreme,  we  might 
appeal  to  Professor  Garner,  who  denies  this  statement,  and  en- 
dows the  chimpanzee  with  articulate  speech.  For  some  time 
past.  Professor  Garner  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  chimpanzees,  by  means  of  Edison's  phonograph,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  they  have  a  language  of  their 
own.  His  manner  of  experimenting  is  logical  and  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  there  is  such  a  language,  or  Simian  tongue,  as- 
he  chooses  to  call  it.  Mr.  Garner  observed  that  when  food  of  a 
certain  kind  was  brought  before  a  chimpanzee,  the  animal  would 
indicate  its  desire  for  the  same  by  certain  [characteristic  grunts. 
This  sound  was  recorded  by  the  phonograph.  The  same  experi- 
ment was  repeated  with  other  chimpanzees  and  the  sounds  re- 
corded as  before.  '  On  comparison  afterwards,  it  was  found  that 
the  sounds  were  identical.  This  gave  Professor  Gamer  a  ray  of 
hope  and  he  at  once  undertook  experiments  on  a  larger  scale. 
His  next  step  was  to  record  the  chatterings  of  two  chimpanzees 
that  were  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel.  When  these  recorded 
sounds  were  given  forth  again  from  the  phonograph  in  the  pres- 
ence of  chimpanzees  which  were  perfectly  quiet,  it  was  noticed 
that  in  every  case  they  would  immediately  become  very  excited 
and  quarrelsome.  Mr.  Garner  has  been  untiring  in  his  labors 
and  at  this  writing  has  discovered  and  catalogued  a  great  many 
words  or  roots  of  the  so-called  Simian  tongue.  So  far  as  he  has 
been  able  to  judge  there  is  no  outward  distinction  between  roots 
and  words,  thus  establishing  as  it  were  another  link  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  evolution  of  language.  The  same  is  true  in  Chinese, 
and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  case  everywhere 
during  the  earliest  periods  of  human  speech.  For  illustration, 
take  the  following  examples  given  by  Max  Mueller :  The  Aryan 
root  DA,  to  give,  appears  in  Sanscrit  da-nam,  Latin  donum,  gift, 
as  a  substantive  ;  in  Latin  do,  Sanscrit  da-d£t-mi,  Greek  di-do-mi,. 
I  give,  as  a  verb.  However  there  are  noj^known  cases  where  the 
root  DA  is  used  by  itself.  But  on  the  contrary,  in  Chinese,  the 
root  TA  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  noun,  greatness ;  of  a  verb,  to 
be  great ;  of  an  adverb,  greatly  or  much.  Roots,  therefore,  are 
not  as  is  commonly  maintained,  merely  dry  scientific  abstractions ; 
but  they  were  in  times  past,  outwardly  at  least,  identical  with  the 
real  words  of  a  language. 
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The  question  then  arises,  ^^  What  inward  mental  phase  is  it 
that  corresponds  to  these  roots  as  the  germs  of  human  speech  ?  *' 
To  explain  this,  two  leading  theories  have  been  advanced.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first,  roots  are  imitations  of  sounds :  according  to 
the  second,  they  are  involuntary  interjections. 

The  first  theory  was  very  popular  among  the  philosophers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  as  it  has  been  held  by  many  distin- 
;guished  scholars  and  philosophers,  we  must  examine  it  with  no 
little  care.  ^  According  to  this  theory,"  says  Max  Mueller,  ^^  man 
being  as  yet  mute  heard  the  voices  of  birds,  dogs  and  cows ;  the 
thunder  of  the  clouds ;  the  roaring  of  the  sea ;  the  rustling  of  the 
forest ;  the  murmurs  of  the  brook  and  the  whisper  of  the  breeze. 
He  tried  to  imitate  these  sounds  in  the  same  way  that  a  child 
does,  and  finding  his  mimicking  cries  useful  as  signs  of  the  objects 
from  which  they  proceeded  he  followed  up  the  idea  and  elaborat- 
ed language.  If  this  principle  is  applicable  anywhere,  it  would 
be  in  the  formation  of  the  names  of  animals ;  yet  we  listen  in 
vain  for  any  similarity  between  goose  and  cackling,  hen  and 
clucking,  duck  and  quacking,  hog  and  grunting,  cat  and  mewing. 
However,  there  are  some  names  as  the  English  '^  cuckoo  "  or  the 
American  **  whip-poor-will,"  which  are  clearly  formed  by  an  imi- 
tation of  sound.  But  words  of  this  kind  are  like  artificial  flowers, 
without  a  root.  They  are  sterile,  and  unfit  to  express  anything 
beyond  the  one  object  which  they  imitate.  It  is  well  to  note  how 
apt  we  are  to  deceive  ourselves  when  once  we  adopt  this  system 
of  onomatopoeia.  In  a  word  like  thunder  we  imagine  that  we 
detect  an  imitation  of  the  rolling  and  rumbling  noise  that  usually 
accompanies  an  electrical  discharge  from  the  clouds.  But  the 
root  is  "  tan  "  which  means  "  to  stretch."  This  root  yields  some 
derivatives  which  are  anything  but  rough  and  noisy.  The  Eng- 
lish "  tender,"  the  French  "  tendre,"  and  the  Latin  '*  tener  "  are 
derived  from  it.  The  relationship  between  tender  and  thunder 
would  be  hard  to  establish  if  the  orig^inal  conception  of  thunder 
had  really  been  rumbling  noise.  Other  instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  given,  but  let  this  suffice. 

The  interjectional  theory  is  no  less  dangerous  in  its  applica- 
tion. According  to  the  followers  of  this  doctrine,  man  utters 
cries,  sobs  and  shouts  to  himself  just  as  he  is  affected  by  fear, 
pain  or  joy.  These  cries  or  interjections  are  represented  as  the 
natural  and  real  beginnings  of  human  speech  and  everything  else 
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Is  supposed  to  have  been  elaborated  after  their  model.  There  are, 
DO  doubt.  Id  every  language  interjections,  and  some  of  them  may 
become  traditional,  and  enter  into  the  composition  of  words.  But 
these  interjections  are  only  the  outskirts  of  real  language.  In 
other  words,  language  begins  where  interjections  end.  A  promi- 
nent English  writer  says,  ^^  There  is  as  much  difference  between 
a  real  word,  such  as  ^  to  laugh '  and  the  interjection  ha  ha,  be- 
tween *I  suffer 'and  oh,  as  there  is  between  the  involuntary  act 
and  noise  of  Sneezing,  and  the  verb  ^  to  sneeze.'  The  attempt  to 
derive  our  words  etymologically  from  mere  interjections  must  re- 
sult in  failure." 

A  more  reasonable  theory  than  either  of  the  two  just  con- 
sidered is  the  one  advanced  by  Adam  Smith.  According  to  this 
philosopher,  the  assigning  of  particular  names  to  denote  particu- 
lar objects  is  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage. Two  savages,  for  instance,  who  had  never  been  taught 
to  speak,  but  had  been  brought  up  remote  from  the  societies  of 
men,  would  naturally  begin  to  form  that  language  by  which  they 
would  endeavor  to  make  their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to  each 
other  by  uttering  certain  sounds.  Only  those  objects  which  were 
most  familiar  to  them  and  they  had  most  frequent  occasion  to 
mention  would  have  particular  names  assigned  to  them.  The 
particular  cave  whose  covering  sheltered  them  from  the  weather, 
the  particular  tree  whose  fruit  relieved  their  hunger,  the  particu- 
lar fountain  whose  water  allayed  their  thirst,  would  first  be  de- 
nominated by  the  words  cave,  tree,  fountain,  or  by  whatever  ap- 
pellatives they  might  think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to 
mark  them. 

Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of  these  sav- 
ages had  led  them  to  observe  and  their  necessary  occasions 
obliged  them  to  make  mention  of  other  caves,  trees  and  other 
fountains,  they  would  naturally  bestow  upon  each  of  these  new 
objects  the  same  name  by  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
press the  similar  object  they  were  first  acquainted  with.  None 
of  the  new  objects  had  any  name  of  their  own,  but  each  of  them 
exactly  resembled  another  object  which  had  such  an  appellation. 
It  was  impossible  that  those  savages  could  behold  the  new  objects 
without  recollecting  the  old  ones  and  the  names  of  the  old  ones, 
to  which  the  new  bore  so  close  a  resemblance.  When  they  had 
occasion,  therefore,  to  mention  or  to  point  out  to  each  other  many 
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of  the  objects,  they  would  naturally  utter  the  name  of  the  corre* 
sponding  old  one,  of  which  the  idea  could  not  fail  at  that  instant, 
to  present  itself  to  their  memory  in  the  strongest  and  liveliest 
manner.  A  child  that  is  just  learning  to  speak  calls  every  person 
who  comes  to  the  house  its  papa  or  its  mamma ;  and  thus  bestowa 
upon  the  whole  species  those  names  which  it  had  been  taught  to- 
apply  to  one  or  two  individuals.  And  thus  those  words  which 
were  originally  the  proper  names  of  individuals  became  the  com- 
mon name  of  a  multitude. 

Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  general  terms  are 
necessary  for  the  essential  constitution  of  languages.  He  like- 
wise appeals  to  children  who  know  but  little  of  the  language 
which  they  attempt  to  speak  and  but  little  of  the  subject  oni 
which  they  would  employ  it.  They  make  use  of  general  terms, 
as  things,  plant,  animal,  instead  of  using  proper  names,  of  which 
they  are  destitute..  And  it  is  certain  that  all  proper  or  individual 
names  have  been  originally  appellative  or  general.  Leibnitz  fur- 
ther affirms  that  nearly  all  words  have  been  originally  general 
terms,  because  it  would  happen  very  rarely  that  man  would  in- 
vent a  name  expressly  and  without  a  reason,  to  denote  this  or 
that  individual.  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  names  of  in- 
dividual things  were  names  of  species  which  were  given  ^^  par  ex- 
cellence "  or  otherwise  to  some  individual,  as  the  name  ^^  Great 
Head "  to  him  of  the  whole  town  who  had  the  largest  head  or 
who  was  the  man  of  the  most  consideration  of  the  great  heada 
known. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians  it  is  the  custom  with  some 
tribes  to  bestow  upon  an  individual  when  born,  the  name  of 
whatever  object  the  mother  first  sees  after  his  birth.  Sitting^ 
Bull,  a  famous  Indian  chief,  is  said  to  have  received  his  name  in 
this  way.  So  with  Turkey  Track,  and  many  other  Indian  names, 
the  same  thing  has  happened.  In  each  case  a  generic  term  be- 
came a  specific  one. 

So  much  for  theories,  but  how  shall  we  reconcile  them? 
"  There  is  but  one  way,"  says  Max  Mueller ;  "  and  that  is  to  try 
to  enter  fully  into  the  opinions  of  those  from  whom  we  differ,  to 
make  them,  for  a  time  at  least,  our  own,  until  at  last  we  discover 
the  point  of  view  from  which  each  philosopher  looked  at  the  facts 
before  him,  and  catch  the  light  in  which  each  i^truck  his  mental 
vision.     We  shall  then  find  that  there  is  less  of  downright  error 
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in  these  theories  than  is  commonly  supposed :  in  fact,  we  shall 
find  nothing  so  conducive  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  truth  as  a 
right  appreciation  of  the  errors  by  which  it  is  surrounded." 

Perhaps  a  more  logical  position  would  be  a  view  intermediate 
between  those  of  Adam  Smith  and  Leibnitz.  Max  Mueller  says 
that  Adam  Smith  is  no  doubt  right,  when  he  thinks  that  the  first 
individual  cave  g^ve  the  name  to  all  other  caves  ;  but  Leibnitz 
is  equally  right  when,  in  looking  beyond  the  first  emergence  of 
such  names,  he  asks  how  they  could  have  arisen.  Upon  investi- 
gation, it  will  be  found  that  every  individual  term  expressed 
originally  one  out  of  many  attributes  of  a  thing  and  that  attri- 
bute, whether  an  action  or  a  quality,  was  necessarily  a  general 
idea.  Lack  of  space  forbids  my  giving  any  illustrations  of  this 
principle :  but  it  will  be  evident  to  every  deep  thinking  person. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  strikes  the  key-note  when  he  says,  ^^  As 
our  knowledge  proceeds  from  the  confused  to  the  distinct,  from 
the  vague  to  the  determinate,  so,  in  the  mouths  of  children,  lan- 
guage at  first  expreases  neither  the  precisely  general  nor  the  de- 
terminately  individual,  but  the  vague  and  confused,  and  out  of 
this  the  universal  is  elaborated  by  generification,  the  particular 
and  singular  by  specification  and  individualization." 

Following  in  the  light  of  the  facts  brought  out  by  Professor 
Gamer  in  reference  to  the  chimpanzee,  I  hope  that  I  will  not  be 
taken  to  task  too  severely  if  I  make  bold  to  proclaim  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  in  language  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
speech.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  form  of  life  in  the  protozoa 
or  protoplasmic  state,  we  find  those  beings  which  have  no  means 
of  communication  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge.  Coming  up 
higher  in  the  scale  of  animal  creation,  we  notice  creatures  that 
have  not  the  power  to  make  the  slightest  articulate  sound,  yet 
they  seem  to  have  some  silent  means  of  communication,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  whale  already  mentioned  in  this  article.  Passing  up 
still  higher  in  the  gradation  of  life  we  find  beings  that  possess  in 
some  degree  the  power  to  utter  or  imitate  vowel  sounds.  The 
peculiar  but  expressive  grunt  of  the  hog  might  be  cited  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  stage  of  development.  Here  the  differentiation  of 
sounds  begin.  We  can  not  fail  to  notice  the  significant  sound 
the  hog  utters  when  he  is  begging  for  the  ear  of  com  which  his 
master  holds  just  beyond  his  reach,  the  unmistakable  grunt  of  ap- 
proval when  he  is  fed,  the  grunt  of  recognition  on  meeting  each 
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other,  and  the  heart-rending  squeal  given  only  when  in  distress. 
These  cries,  which  are  never  given  with  any  change  of  meaning, 
are  as  unmistakable  in  their  signification  to  man  as  \j6  the  brute. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  hog  is  equally  true  of  the  dog  and 
many  other  animals.  The  cries  of  nearly  all  beasts  are  vowel 
sounds.  Often  the  mouth  is  opened  before  the  sound  is  prepared 
and  it  comes  straight  from  the  throat  without  any  significant 
modification.  Some  beasts  advance  a  step  beyond  this  and  ap- 
proach to  the  consonant  sounds  of  b  and  m,  as  in  the  bleating  of 
the  sheep,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  or  the  bellowing  of  a  calf  for  its 
mother.  Some,  however,  contend  that  the  m  in  ma-a-a  is  a  kind 
•of  gulp  or  at  best  only  the  nasal  semi-vowel  m.  Some  have 
fancied  that  the  consonant  sounds  could  be  detected  in  the  cluck- 
ing of  the  hen.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  parrot  has 
the  power  of  uttering  consonant  sounds  and  of  pronouncing  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  Some  other  birds,  like  the  raven,  possess 
the  power  of  making  the  consonant  sounds,  but  not  so  distinctly 
as  in  the  case  of  the  parrot.  Richard  Grant  White  is  certainly  in 
error  when  he  states  that  it  is  the  consonant  which  makes  the 
chief  difference  between  the  cries  of  the  lower  forms  of  creation 
and  the  speech  of  man.  Passing  on  to  the  chimpanzee,  we  come 
to  a  creature  endowed  with  the  power  of  uttering  all  the  vowels 
and  semi-vowels  and  many  of  the  consonants.  It  is  here,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Garner,  that  we  first  notice  the  elaboration  of 
sounds  into  language  in  its  crude  form.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
conceive  of  a  language  devoid  of  abstract  ideas  and  with  few  —  if 
any  —  well  marked  verbs.  But  such  a  thing  is  not  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility.  The  Bush  men  of  Australia  are  said  to  be 
without  any  definite  conceptions  of  abstract  ideas,  such  as  hope, 
fear,  and  the  like.  Instances  are  on  record  of  many  savage  tribes 
possessing  a  language  devoid  or  nearly  devoid  of  verbs,  the  idea 
of  the  action  being  indicated  by  signs. 

Lastly  in  the  scale  of  development  we  come  to  man  himself 
made  in  the  image  of  the  All- Wise  Creator.  According  to  White, 
man  first  utterea  formless  vowel  sounds  as  he  now  only  utters  in 
early  infancy  or  in  idiocy.  "  These  sounds  were  not  language, 
hardly  more  than  the  cries  of  beasts  are  intelligible  language  ;  but 
still,  being  uttered  by  an  intelligent  creature,  capable  of  Mis- 
course  of  reason '  they  had  some  significance.  The  vowel  sounds 
were  in  the  course  of  time  interrupted,  modified,  and  supported 
by  consonants,  without  which  vowels  cannot  be  put  to  much  in- 
telligent or  significant  use.     Vowel  utterance,  thus  made  articu- 
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late,  had,  of  course,  differences  ;  and  those  differences  came  natu- 
rally and  inevitably  to  be  associated  with  things,  with  feelings 
and  with  thoughts  ;  indeed,  were  born  of  such  association.  Thus 
roots  were  formed.  These  roots  were  combined  and  modified  as 
i^ircumstances  required ;  and  in  this  way  original  language,  or 
perhaps  languages,  came  into  being.  When  this  took  place,  who 
would  venture  even  to  conjecture  ?  Who  knows,  or  can  even 
hope  to  know,  the  first  state  of  man  ?  As  to  Sanscrit,  that  most 
ancient  and  most  highly  elaborated  form  of  human  speech  is  far 
^own  the  ages :  and  even  the  language  from  which  Sanscrit  and 
other  Indo-European  languages  are  derived  represent,  we  may  be 
sure,  a  progress  through  untold  centuries  fro.m  the  time  when  the 
human  consonant  turned  the  merely  animal  vowel  from  vague 
noise  into  intelligible  speech.  ***«*•  The  primitive  a 
^(ah)  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  as  the  original  vowel  sound. 
It  is  the  simplest  of  all  vocal  utterances  and  comes  without  con- 
scious effort  or  premeditation  from  man  or  child.  The  first  con- 
sonant was  probably  m,  that  which  we  find  in  ipost  Indo-Europ- 
-ean  languages  combined  with  the  first  vowel  in  a  word  which  ex- 
presses the  earliest  object  of  interest  to  the  human  creature, — 
mama,  the  female  breast  —  and  which  has  become  the  infant's 
word  for  mother  almost  the  world  over.  Doubtless  the  combina- 
tion was  first  in  a  single  syllable,  ma  ;  but  reduplication  is  one  of 
the  earliest  modes,  perhaps  the  earliest  mode,  of  expressing  inten- 
■sification  of  interest.  M  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  strictly 
as  the  first  consonant  because  it  begins  the  word  which  is  now 
fii*st  used  by  children :  but  as  children  use  m  first  because  it  is 
the  easiest  and  simplest  means  of  breaking  up  the  continuity  of  a 
vowel  sound,  and  giving  it  articulation,  it  is  probably  the  first 
that  was  heard.  The  mere  opening  and  closing  of  the  mouth 
during  the  utterance  of  the  (ah)  sound  gives  ma  or  mama ;  for 
what  we  call  the  nasal  sound  of  m  has  to  be  intentionally  avoided. 
Children  now  sometimes  reduplicate  this  indefinitely,  and  say 
mamamamamama,  as  they  do  papapapapapa.  The  limitation  of 
either  word  to  a  single  reduplication  is  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional, a  dictate  of  convenience.  Some  linguists  regard  mama  as 
the  result  of  a  childish  attempt  to  say  mother.  Surely  not.  The 
name  must  have  attached  itself  to  the  most  visible  sign  and  token 
of  motherhood,  and  then  to  the  mother,  from  its  being  the  first 
childish  effort  at  speech.  Surely  mama  long  preceded  the  earliest 
form  of  mother  or  mater.  To  m  probably  succeeded  b  and  p, 
which  are  so  closely  related  to  m  that  they  are  mere  modifications 
of  it,  as  any  one  will  see  who  tries  a  few  experiments  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  three  consonants,  which  are  produced  by  the  lips 
alone,  and  are  therefore  called  labials;  for  m  can  be  sounded, 
although  not  continuously,  with  the  nostrils  and  even  the  whole 
nose  tightly  closed.  The  first  use  of  the  tongue  as  an  interrup- 
tion and  modifier  of  vowel  utterance  probably  produced  d  and 
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this  was  followed  by  t,  which  is  merely  a  stronger  d,  as  a  similar 
experiment  will  show.  L  and  r  soon  followed;  and  as  to  the 
order  of  the  succession  of  the  other  consonants,  I  shall  not  here 
venture  an  opinion,  nor  does  our  purpose  require  that  I  should  do 
so." 

These  views  of  White  so  nearly  coincide  with  my  own  that  I 
have  quoted  the  last  extract  from  him  ad  literatim.  There  is 
much  more  that  could  be  said  on  so  broad  a  subject  as  the  one  we 
have  under  discussion,  but  I  shall  leave  that  for  writers  who  have 
made  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  subject.  An  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  quite  beyond  the  compass  of  an  article 
like  this.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  in  language  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  as  well  es- 
tablished as  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  the  origin  of  species. 


FIRST   WORK  FOR   GIRL    GRADUATES— A  BOOK 

REVIEW  CLASS. 

CHARLOTTB  £.  CONOVEB,  DAYTON.  OHIO. 

LAST  June  sent  a  small  army  of  graduates  from  colleges  and 
seminaries  forth  into  the  world ;  bright,  ambitious  girls 
with  high  purposes,  sound  bodies  and  bi*ave  hearts.  Some  of  them 
have  finished  the  college  course  only  by  means  of  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  dear  home-stayers  that  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  with- 
out the  feeling  that  this  mu%t^  in  some  way,  be  repaid.  There  is 
a  mother  who  needs  a  change  and  a  rest,  young  sisters  who  want 
so  many  things  that  elder  sisters  ought  to  give ;  on  every  side 
there  is  a  call  for  money^  that  sordid  despicable  commodity  which, 
however  we  may  try  to  rise  above  it,  will  thrust  itself,  or  the  need 
of  itself,  between  us  and  the  fulfilment  of  life.  Here  is  a  young 
head  stored  with  four  years  of  Literature,  Greek,  Mathematics, 
and  a  willing  spirit  back  of  it.     How  to  utilize  both  ! 

The  graduate  hopes  to  teach,  but  schools  do  not  grow  like  black- 
berries in  July ;  besides,  after  each  application  for  a  position  comes 
the  inevitable  question,  "What  experience  have  you* had?"  So, 
the  following  suggestion  may  be  found  to  answer  both  queries,  — 
"How  to  make  a  little  money?"  and  how  to  gain  experience  in 
teaching  ? 

Some  roan,  who  ought  to  be  famous  after  having  made  such  a 
good  suggestion,  said,  "  Every  college  should  have  a  Professor  of 
Books."  If  every  college,  then  why  not  every  town  ?  Therefore 
my  dear  college  girl  be  a  Professor  of  Books  to  your  city.     There 
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are  everywhere,Jboth  in  large  cities  and  small  towns,  scores  and 
scores  of  women  who  have  been  passed  by  in  the  whirling  of  this 
planet  and  [the  things  on  it.  The  education  of  their  girlhood 
filled  them  only  with  a  quota  of  technicalities  and  not  with  the 
desire  to  continue  in^intellectual  growth.  Marriage  came  hard 
upon  school  life  and  then  baby-tending,  servant  worries,  sewing 
and  mending;  a  narrow  round,  growing  narrower  each  year. 
Some  day  the  house-wife  wakes  up  and  feels  that  she  is  being  left 
behind  her  children  but  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
The  habit  of  study  has  been  lost  under  the  pressure  of  ever-pres- 
ent, never-ceasing  demands  upon  "  mother."  Perhaps  there  is  a 
club  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  fame  of  the  wonderful  essays 
read  on  that  platform  makes  her  shiver  to  think  of  attempting  to 
do  her  part  in  it.  Here,  then,  is  your  field :  You  who  have  heard 
courses  on  ^*  Ibsen  "  and  the  "  Victorian  Drama  " ;  have  browsed 
in  a  department  library  and  had  your  teacher  of  Literature  ^^  on 
tap "  for  four  years  of  stimulus.  Get  some  of  these  women 
together  and  talk  to  them  informally  about  books,  the  treasures  of 
life.  Lay  your  plan  before  them  simply  and  clearly ;  make  your 
cleLBs  large  and  your  price  low.  These  are  hard  times  and 
**  knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed."  Even  if  you 
begin  with  a  few,  the  interest  will  grow.  Take  some  good  book 
•each  lesson  and  review  it,  tell  the  story  of  it.  Begin  by  a  short 
sketch  of  the  author  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  book 
was  written ;  then  make  a  resumd  of  the  argument  of  the  book 
by  means  of  the  chapter  headings  in  the  table  of  contents.  From 
time  to  time  read  passages  aloud,  those  which  by  their  strength 
carry  the  vital  idea  of  the  book.  I  should  say  talk  half  the  time 
and  read  half  the  time.  A  biography  should  be  selected  for  one 
lesson,  travel  for  another,  essay  or  letters  for  a  third  and  history 
also,  provided  it  is  new-fashioned  history  and  not  old-fashioned 
history ;  topical  and  correlated  rather  than  narrative  and  statisti- 
cal. Thus  your  trained  mind  with  its  fresh  fund  of  information, 
will  carry  the  untrained  mind  past  the  difficulties  of  a  technical 
or  philosophic  style  and  give  it  a  start  to  the  enjoyment  of  solid 
books.  If  they  read  the  books  between  times  themselves  and 
create  a  "  run  "  on  the  public  library  then  you  may  feel  that  you 
are  succeeding.  At  any  rate  the  responsiveness  of  such  a  class 
will  be  your  inspiration :  you  will  find  yourself  talking  easily  and 
'without  self-consciousness  and  this  will  be  the  second  half  of  the 
experiment,  —  its  value  to  yourself. 
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A  school -room  is  a  formidable  place :  one  needs  there  much 
besides  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  No  wonder 
school  trustees  cry  for  "  experience  " ;  they  know  what  a  shiver- 
ing, quaking  ordeal  it  is  to  be  a  novice,  and,  what  is  worse  for  the 
novice,  the  pupils  know  it  to.  Therefore  the  young  teacher 
needs  the  habit  of  facing  eyes,  the  habit  of  hearing  her  own 
voice,  of  choosing  the  best  expression  for  her  thoughts.  All  this- 
she  can  get  in  the  Book  Review  Class  and  for  this  reason  she  cao 
afford  to  make  the  price  so  low  that  those  of  limited  means  may 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

As  to  a  choice  of  books,  the  following  have  been  found  to* 
answer  admirably  :  for  travel,  Miss  Edwards  '^  Thousand  Miles  up 
the  Nile,"  (with  photographs,  if  possible,  and  constant  cross  refer- 
ences of  Biblical  History  and  Egyptology,);  Nansen's  "Farthest 
North";  Whymper's  "Scrambles  among  the  Alps,"  and  "The  High 
Andes";  Stanley's  "In  Darkest  Africa";  Miss  Bird's  "Unbeaten 
Tracks  in  Japan";  Lady  Burton's  "Travels";  for  biography, — 
Lockhart's  "Scott";  Julian  Hawthorne's  "Life  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne";  "Life  of  Charles  Kingsley,"  "Life  and  Letters  of  the 
Baroness  Bunsen";  "Letters  of  John  Adams  and  his  Wife";  "Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Mary  Somerville";  "Life  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury";  for  history,  Mackenzie's  "Nineteenth  Century," 
is  good  ;  or  Taine's  "  Ancient  Regime  " ;  Emerson's  "Essays"  will 
always  "  take,"  if  one  does  not  choose  his  super-transcendental 
ones;  "Domestic  Life";  "Self  Reliance";  "Books";  "Man- 
ners " ;  "  Compensation  " :  "  Gifts  " ;  are  all  useable  and  helpful. 
There  will  be  much  that  is  inspiring  and  practical  in  Ruskin  :  his- 
"  Crown  of  Wild  Olive " ;  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  and  parts  of 
"  Fors  Clavigera."  Carlyle  is  more  difficult,  on  account  of  his. 
double  bow-knot  way  of  saying  things,  but  his  "  Miscellaneous  Es- 
says "  will  yield  grand  material.  For  other  books,  —  Herbert 
Spencer  "  On  Education  "  will  attract  all  mothers ;  Von  Suttner's 
"  Ground  Arms  "  will  be  interesting  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  International  Arbitration.  For  good  old  books  try  "  Ba- 
con's Essays,"  and  "Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding";  yoa 
have  no  idea  how  the  common  sense  in  these  two  books  strikea 
practical  people.  Sociology  and  political  economy  may  be  admin- 
istered in  homeopathic  doses,  and  a  good  beginning  to  these  not 
very  popular  subjects  may  be  brought  out  in  the  use  of  any  of 
Richard  T.  Ely's  books  or  Washington  Gladden's.     Bellamy's  two 
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volumes,  "  Looking  Backward  "  and  "  Equality,"  will  bring  forth 
discussion,  but  care  should  always  be  taken  to  separate  the  books 
that  have  from  those  that  have  little  or  no  literary  quality  and  to 
point  out  the  style,  or  the  lack  of  it,  in  each  case.  Novels  are 
not  advisable  unless  asked  for ;  most  people  read  too  many  novels 
anyway. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  sketch  is  no  '^  studio  landscape," 
an  idea  elaborated  at  a  desk,  but  a  practical  and  already-tried  way 
for  a  bright  girl  to  keep  the  cobwebs  out  of  her  brain  (and  other 
people's)  and  earn  her  lecture  tickets  for  the  winter  of  1897-98. 


ME  MO  R  7  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION. 

PROF.  F.  B.  DBNIO,  BA.NGOR,  MAINS. 

VALUABLE  literature :  Doerpfeld's  Thought  and  Memory, 
Lukens.  Ribot,  Psychology  of  Attention.  Hoeffding, 
Psychology.  Kay's  Memory.  Down's  Memory  and  Thought 
Series.  B.  F.  Austin,  Rational  Memory  Training.  W.  W. 
White,  Natural  Method  of  Memorizing  and  Memory  Training. 
Ribot,  Diseases  of  Memory.  Aiken,  Methods  of  Mind  Training. 
Principles  concerning  memory  found  of  importance  by  a 
teacher. 

I. 

CONDITIONS  OF   MEMORY. 

1.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  will  and  feelings  are  both  inter- 
woven with  every  cognitive  act,  hence  no  exercise  of  memory  is 
free  from  elements  of  feeling  and  will. 

2.  There  are  two  functions  which  are  included  under  the  term 
memory :  the  recording  memory  and  the  recoUective  memory. 
The  recording  memory  is  the  recording,  if  the  word  may  be 
allowed,  of  the  passing  experiences  of  the  mind,  that  is,  of  whatever 
appears  in  consciousness.  The  recoUective  memory  is  the  recall- 
ing to  mind  whatever  has  once  been  in  consciousness. 

3.  There  should  also  be  recognized  a  distinction  between  the 
spontaneous  memory  and  that  which  is  voluntary.  Spontaneous 
recording  memory  is  simply  the  record,  without  conscious  volition, 
of  such  elements  of  experience  as  capture  our  attention.  Spon- 
taneous recoUective  memory  is  the  recalling  of  whatever  has  been 
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recorded  in  the  past  as  the  passing  experiences  or  thoughts  of  the 
present  bring  up  the  past  by  the  laws  of  association. 

4.  Voluntary  memory  is  either  the  intentional  recording  of 
anything  so  that  when  it  recurs  to  the  mind  it  is  distinct  and  cer- 
tain for  the  mind ;  or  it  is  the  recollecting  at  will,  anything  that 
has  been  in  the  consciousness.  The  power  of  recollecting  may 
not  be  so  good  as  the  power  of  recording,  or  vice  versa. 

5.  The  two  forms  of  memory,  spontaneous  and  voluntary,  ex- 
hibit the  same  principles  of  action. 

6.  For  recording  memory  attention  is  necessary.  Spontane- 
ous memory  depends  upon  spontaneous  attention.  Voluntary 
memory  depends  upon  voluntary  attention. 

7.  As  attention  is  the  basis  of  recording  memory,  it  requires 
special  consideration. 

II. 

ATTENTION. 

8.  In  the  ordinary  experience  of  the  undeveloped  mind,  there 
is  a  constant  stream  of  sensations  and  perceptions,  and  the  mind 
is  subject  to  any  call  or  influence  from  without  it,  with  occasion- 
ally an  experience  vivid  enough  to  cause  the  mind  to  linger  a 
moment  in  its  contemplation,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  the  on- 
coming stream  of  experiences  as  a  flood  carry  the  mind  away  to 
note  something  else.  This  momentary  delay  is  spontaneous  atten- 
tion. Surprise  is  perhaps  most  effective  in  securing  spontaneous 
attention. 

9.  In  infancy  the  child's  control  over  his  muscles  is  similar  to 
the  attention  just  described.  The  simplest  element  of  voluntary 
attention  appears  when  the  child  begins  to  gain  the  power  of  co- 
ordination, as  it  is  called,  and  learns  to  control  his  limbs  and  fin- 
gers, and  in  fact  all  his  voluntary  muscles.  This  control  is  gained 
in  part  by  the  acquirement  and  exercise  of  what  is  called  inhibi- 
tion, i.  e.,  the  restraint  of  all  spontaneous  action  of  the  muscular 
system  apart  from  a  chosen  purpose. 

10.  Voluntary  attention  is  the  persistent  lingering  of  the  mind 
for  the  contemplation  of  something  in  which  it  is  interested. 

Ribot :  ^^  Attention  consists  accordingly  in  the  substitution  of 
a  relative  unity  of  consciousness  for  a  plurality  of  states,  for  the 
change  which  constitutes  the  rule.  *  *  *  Attention  has  an 
object;  it  is  not  a  purely  subjective  modification:  it  is  a  cogni- 
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•tion,  an  intellectual  state.  *  *  *  It  is  an  intellectual  mono- 
ideaism,  accompanied  by  spontaneous  or  artificial  adaptation  of 
the  individual.  ♦  *  ♦  Attention  consists  in  an  intellectual 
state,  exclusive  or  predominant,  with  spontaneous  or  artificial 
adaptation  of  the  individual.'* 

From  Sully :  "  What  is  called  giving  attention  to  one  thing, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  the  following  a  serie%  of  impressions  or  con- 
nected ideas,  with  ever  renewed  and  deepening  interest.  For 
example,  when  we  witness  a  dramatic  representation.  »  *  ♦ 
And  even  a  'prolonged  attention  to  a  small  material  object,  as  a 
coin,  or  a  flower,  involves  a  continual  transition  of  mind  from  one 
•object  to  another,  one  set  of  suggestions  to  another.  Hence  it 
would  be  more  correctly  described  as  making  the  object  the  center 
of  attention,  the  point  from  which  it  sets  out  and  to  which  it  con- 
tinually reverts." 

Hoeffding :  "  It  is  precisely  the  gathering  of  energy  round 
some  one  idea  as  the  center  of  association  which  constitutes  atten- 
tion." 

11.  The  condition  of  spontaneous  attention  is  interest ;  this  it 
is  which  arrests  the  mind  for  a  few  moments. 

12.  The  condition  of  voluntary  attention  is  also  interest,  which 
may  be  intensified  or  even  created. 

Ribot:  ^^  Are  the  movements  of  the  face,  the  body,  and  the 
limbs,  and  the  respiratory  modifications  that  accompany  atten- 
tion, simply  effects,  outward  marks,  as  is  usually  supposed?  Or, 
are  they,  on  the  contrary,  the  necessary  conditions^  the  constituent 
elements^  the  indispensable  factors  of  attention  f  Without  hesita- 
tion we  accept  the  second  thesis.  Totally  suppress  movement, 
and  you  totally  suppress  attention.  ♦  ♦  *  The  fundamental 
iiSle  of  the  movements  in  attention  is,  to  maintain  the  appropriate 
state  of  consciousness  and  to  reinforce  it.  *  *  *  The  process 
through  which  voluntary  attention  is  formed  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  single  formula:  to  render  attractive  by  artifice, 
what  is  not  so  by  nature  ;  to  give  an  artificial  interest  to  things 
that  have  not  a  natural  interest.  I  use  the  word  interest  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  as  equivalent  to  the  periphrase :  anything  that 
keeps  the  mind  on  the  alert.  But  the  mind  is  only  kept  on  the 
alert  by  the  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or  mixed  action  of  objects 
upon  it,  that  is,  by  emotional  states.  With  this  difference  how- 
ever, that  here  the  feelings  that  sustain  attention,  are  acquired, 
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superadded,  not  spontaneous  as  in  its  primitive  manifestations^ 
The  whole  question,  accordingly,  is  reduced  to  the  finding  of 
effective  motives ;  if  the  latter  are  wanting,  voluntary  attention 
does  not  appear." 

13.  Attention  is  secured 

(a)  through  the  muscular  effort  needed  to  express  thought,. 

(b)  through  the  audible  word  which  comes  to  one,  and  ex- 
presses thought, 

(c)  through  the  visible  word  which  images  thought. 

It  is  conditioned  in  its  voluntary  form  by  the  power  of  inhibi- 
tion against  distracting  influences. 

Ribot :  ^^  Attention  is  a  momentary,  provisional  state  of  the 
mind;  it  is  not  a  permanent  endowment,  like  sensibility  or 
memory.  It  is  a  form  (the  tendency  to  monoideaism)  imposed 
upon  a  subject  matter  (the  o^'dinary  course  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness^ ;  its  point  of  departure  lies  in  the  chance  of  circumstances 
(spontaneous  attention),  or  in  fixing  in  advance  or  a  determinate 
aim  (voluntary  attention j.  In  both  cases,  emotional  states,  ten- 
dencies must  be  awakened.  In  this  we  have  the  primitive  direc- 
tion of  attention.  These  lacking,  all  else  miscarries ;  if  they 
vacillate,  attention  will  be  unstable ;  if  they  do  not  continue, 
attention  will  vanish.  A  state  of  consciousness  having  thus  once 
become  preponderant,  the  mechanism,  of  association  enters  into- 
play  in  its  multiple  forms.  The  work  of  ^^  direction  *'  consists  in 
choosing  the  appropriate  states,  and  in  maintaining  them  (by  inhi- 
bition) within  our  consciousness,  in  order  that  in  their  turn  they 
may  fructify,  and  so  onward  through  a  series  of  selections,  inhi- 
bitions and  consolidations.  Attention  can  accomplish  nothing 
more  than  this ;  in  itself  it  creates  nothing,  and  if  the  brain  be 
sterile,  if  the  associations  are  poor,  it  will  act  its  part  in  vain. 
Voluntarily  to  direct  one's  attention,  is  for  many  people  an  im- 
possible task  ;  contingent,  for  all." 

14.  In  the  study  of  a  language  there  are  to  be  noted  the  three 
modes  of  securing  attention  noted  above  : 

(a)  the  sound  of  the  words, 

(b)  the  muscular  movements  by  which  these  sounds  are  pro- 
duced, 

(c)  the  symbols  by  which  these  sounds  are  represented. 

To  some  persons  the  word  seems  to  exist  in  one  of  the  forma 
alone,  rarely  do  all  three  forms  exist  with  equal  power  for  any 
person. 
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15.  In  the  study  of  a  language  much  depends  upon  the  intensi- 
fication of  interest.  The  inhibition  from  all  that  distracts  from 
the  center  of  consciousness  proper  to  the  subject  of  attention  is 
necessary ;  in  short  it  is  the  true  self-control,  or  self-mastery  of 
mind,  centering  the  whole  power  of  the  mind  on  the  point  that 
deserves  attention. 

16.  This  necessitates  a  deliberate  cultivation  of  those  feelings 
which  keep  the  mind  on  the  alert.  Such  feelings  are  those  of  the 
value  or  importance  of  the  object  to  which  attention  is  directed, 
the  pleasure  in  mastering  the  study  itself,  or  in  gaining  knowl- 
edge, the  pleasure  in  the  mental  activity  for  its  own  sake,  hope  of 
increased  knowledge  and  power  for  future  labors,  the  gladnesa 
which  attends  the  performance  of  duty. 

17.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  inhibiting  all  dis- 
tractions, and  of  having  the  mind  revert  directly  to  the  center  of 
attention  whenever  it  has  turned  aside  from  the  center  to  some 
point  subordinate  to  the  main  one, 

18.  Attention  such  as  has  been  discussed  will  give  the  mind 
increased  power  of  the  voluntary  recording  memory.  Other 
means  must  be  employed  to  strengthen  the  recollective  memory.. 
These  are  the  voluntary  use  of  the  principles  of  association. 

III. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  ASSOCIATION. 

19.  Every  state  of  the  mind,  every  unit  of  consciousness  ia 
complex.  The  number  of  elements  in  any  unit  is  very  great. 
You  listen  to  these  words,  their  meaning,  the  tones  of  the  speak- 
er, his  appearance,  this  stand,  your  own  wonder  how  the  lecture 
may  benefit  you,  some  memory  or  memories  of  the  past  suggested 
by  one  or  more  of  the  elements  already  named,  and  still  other 
elements  all  fuse  together  in  your  mind  into  one  unit  of  conscious- 
ness. It  is  like  the  objects  within  the  range,  of  vision.  To-mor- 
row some  one  of  these  elements  will  doubtless  recur  to  your  mind, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  others  will  follow,  and  will  be  recalled  by 
you  according  to  their  relative  intensity  of  first  impression.  The 
psychological  principle  is  that  when  any  element  of  a  past  stat& 
of  consciousness  recurs  to  the  mind  it  tends  to  reproduce  the 
whole  of  that  state  of  consciousness.  Now  this  reproduction  is- 
recollective  memory  and  it  may  be  either  spontaneous  or  volun- 
tary. 
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20.  There  are  two  general  laws  of  association : 

(a)  association  according  to  similarity,  i.e.,  according  to  the 
inner  character  of  that  which  is  associated,  logical  memory ; 

(b)  association  according  to  contiguity,  i.  e.,  according  to  the 
external  relations  of  what  is  associated,  local  memory. 

The  relations  of  similarity  are  many  and  may  be  grouped  as 
follows  :  cause  and  effect,  means  and  end,  whole  and  part,  abstract 
and  concrete,  resemblance  and  contrast. 

The  relations  of  contiguity  include  coexistence  or  immediate 
•succession  in  time,  coexistence  in  space  or  in  experience  or  in 
history. 

21.  Contiguity  is  the  association  of  immediate  coexistence  or 
succession  in  consciousness  whether  as  related  to  time,  experience 
*or  space.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  spontaneous 
recoUectiye  memory,  and  revery  which  is  little  else,  is  the  result 
of  this  principle  of  contiguity.  By  this  even  a  series  of  words, 
unrelated  to  each  other  in  any  way  aside  from  contiguity,  may  be 
•associated  in  definite  order  as  having  come  successively  into  con- 
sciousness, (a)  Association  of  contiguity  in  the  experience  of 
the  senses.  Here  is  to  be  noted  the  association  with  the  sense  of 
smell,  which  is  the  most  sure  of  the  senses  to  recall  a  past  experi- 
ence. One  phase  of  verbal  memory  is  of  this  sort,  the  association 
of  particular  words  or  phrases  in  a  sentence,  rather  than  that  of 
their  synonyms  is  an  association  by  contiguity.  It  is  due  to  the 
impression  of  a  certain  sound  in  a  particular  sequence.  No  other 
word  ^^  sounds  right."  This  also  explains  the  formation  of  correct 
•or  grammatical  speech,  or  of  correct  pronunciation  of  words. 
This  is  the  association  which  makes  correct  and  elegant  diction 
possible.  It  is  the  association  by  contiguity  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  recollect  the  form  of  an  object,  as  for  instance  a  mis- 
spelled word  will  not  "  look  right." 

(b)  Association  ill  the  coexistence  or  immediate  succession  of 
experiences  in  consciousness,  as  described  in  19  above,  is  associa- 
tion by  contiguity. 

(c)  Association  of  coexistence  in  space  may  be  in  one  of  two 
forms ;  one  is  that  of  contemporaneous  existence  in  space,  where 
■a  place  seen  but  once,  when  seen  again  brings  back  the  experi- 
ences associated  with  that  place  and  all  objects  seen  at  that  time ; 
the  other  is  when  a  place  suggests  any  circumstances  or  ^experi- 
ences which  have  been  associated  with  that  place  at  various  times 
in  the  past. 
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(d)  Experiences  associated  in  the  sequence  of  time,  as  when 
we  are  enabled  to  recall  the  events  of  a  day  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  when  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  of  bringing 
them  back  to  memory. 

(e)  It  is  a  different  form  of  this  association  by  contiguity  which, 
fixes  the  events  of  history  in  their  time  and  place. 

22.  The  value  of  the  association  by  contiguity  varies  for  dif- 
ferent persons.  In  general  it  varies  with  the  vividness  of  the 
action  of  the  senses,  together  with  the  vigor  with  which  one  can 
reproduce  the  impressions  of  past  experience.  For  the  sake  of 
good  memory  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  this  power  of  bringing  up 
the  past  impressions  of  the  senses. 

Again,  the  associations  which  are  constituent  elements  of  a. 
single  unit  of  consciousness  may  be  expected  to  be  stronger  than 
those  of  successive  units  of  consciousness. 

The  element  of  attention  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Tenny- 
son, Maud,  xxiv.,  8,  notes  how  the  lover  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
ring  of  the  brother  of  Maud  as  he  lies  apparently  lifeless,  and 
later  remembers  it  thinking  it  had  a  lock  of  the  mother's  hair. 
The  mind  wrought  up  by  feeling  has  a  wonderful  alertness.  The 
student  wrought  up  with  an  earnest  purpose,  with  intensity  of 
will  has  a  power  of  recording  memory  which  is  wonderful,  even 
though  it  be  by  the  relation  of  contiguity  which  is  regarded  as 
inferior  to  that  of  similarity.  The  fact  is  that  the  association  by 
contiguity  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  memory. 

Next  to  attention  comes  the  practice  of  repetition,  which  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  gain  a  lasting  memory 
record  by  the  association  of  contiguity. 

23.  The  association  by  contiguity  would  give  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  details  for  the  memory  to  carry,  but  very  largely  in  a  cha- 
otic condition.  Where  this  association  is  regnant  the  way  to 
recall  anything  is  to  follow  a  series  of  experiences  until  we  light, 
upon  the  one  we  wish.  £.  g.,  a  person  who  can  repeat  whole 
chapters,  even,  or  books,  in  the  Bible  may  be  compelled  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  repeat  on  until  he  finds  a  particular  verse. 

Ordinarily  the  mind  works  by  the  association  of  similarity  as 
well  as  that  of  contiguity.  It  is  equally  fundamental,  for  it  is  the 
condition  of  knowing  that  sensations  are  diverse  as  well  as  con- 
tiguous, and  it  is  capable  of  far  more  elaborate  development  than 
that  of  contiguity,  and  consequently  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
education. 
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While  the  association  by  contiguity  gives  material  for  the 
picturing  imagination,  the  association  by  similarity  is  essential  for 
the  constructive  imagination. 

The  thought  process  dominated  b}*^  the  recognition  of  similarity 
:and  dissimilarity,  with  the  tendency  to  classify  all  objects  into 
general  and  to  differentiate  general  into  species  by  noting  dis- 
similarity gives  the  memory  an  opportunity  to  hold  with  ease  the 
•chaos  of  knowledge  presented  by  the  association  of  contiguity. 
In  this  way  realms  of  thought  are  mastered  which  could  not  oth- 
erwise be  entered. 

24.  The  principle  of  similarity  or  logical  memory  is  at  the 
basis  of  perception  and  thought  alike.  In  every  sensation  there 
is  the  recognition  of  unlikeness  to  the  sensation  immediately  pre- 
ceding. All  judgment,  and  the  judgment  is  the  unit  of  thought, 
is  the  affirmation  of  likeness  or  unlikeness. 

In  association  by  similarity  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  con- 
43ciousness  is  that  an  idea  tends  to  recall  a  similar  idea,  an  experi- 
'Cnce  to  recall  a  similar  experience,  a  sensation  to  recall  a  similar 
sensation. 

25.  The  kinds  of  similarity  : 

(a)  Cause  and  effect.  Under  the  relation  of  contiguity  it  is 
simply  that  of  succession,  but  when  we  have  attained  the  idea  of 
necessary  connection  we  have  passed  into  the  realm  of  thought 
where  comparison  and  the  principle  of  similarity  rules. 

(b)  Means  and  end.  This  is  somewhat  like  the  preceding, 
but  is  viewed  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  series. 

(c)  Whole  and  part.  This  is  similar  to  the  relation  of  local 
coexistence,  but  at  the  same  time  is  the  result  of  classification  on 
the  principle  of  genus  and  species ;  and  it  implies  necessary,  not 
accidental  relationship. 

(d)  Abstract  and  concrete.  Here  again  is  the  idea  of  classi- 
fication, of  association  by  similarity,  where  the  mind  passes  from 
the  idea  of  the  individual  object  to  that  which  in  the  object  is  like 
qualities  in  other  objects. 

'    (e)    Likeness  specifically  in 

(1)  sound.  This  is  external,  and  is  often  a  means  of  asso- 
ciation. It  is  why  a  German  or  a  Latin  vocabulary  is  more  easily 
learned  than  the  Greek,  and  why  the  Greek  is  more  easily  learned 
than  a  Hebrew  vocabulary. 

(2)  Appearance.  This  helps  toward  the  classification  into 
genera  and  species. 
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(8)  Meaning.     Synonyms  suggest  each  other. 

(4)  Use  of  objects,  as  pen  and  pencil, 
(iy  Unlikeness.     This  is  a   means   of  differentiating  objects 
which  in  part  are  alike,  or  have  some  feature  of  likeness,  or  are 
associated  in  part  through  a  contrast. 

(1)  Sound,  as  hum  and  click, 

(2)  Appearance,  as  round  and  square. 

(3)  Meaning,  as  hard  and  soft. 
(t)  Use,  as  ice  and  fire. 

26.  Association  by  contiguity  is  present  in  all  associations  by 
similarity.  Yet  association  by  contiguity  when  occurring  by 
itself  is  often  stronger  than  when  a  constituent  with  the  associa- 
tion by  similarity,  for  it  receives  more  attention  and  is  the  object 
of  more  interest,  and  moreover  the  feelings  often  arouse  the  mind 
to  a  degree  of  alertness  that  is  not  often  present  in  the  act  of 
thought. 

Similarity  may  be  merely  recognized  by  the  mind,  in  which 
case  there  is  little  difference  from  association  by  contiguity.  It 
may  be  mentally  afiBrmed  with  some  degree  of  emphasis,  and 
this  is  somewhat  like  an  alert  mind  noting  the  association  by 
contiguity.  An  object  may  be  explicitly  grouped  with  a  large 
class  of  similar  objects,  this  has  the  value  of  repetition,  therefore 
.  thought,  the  classification  of  objects,  the  observation  and  affirma- 
tion of  their  likenesses  gives  the  association  of  similarity  in  its 
voluntary  use  as  thought,  all  the  power  of  recording  memory 
which  is  possessed  by  association  by  contiguity  in  heightened 
attention  and  with  much  repetition. 

27.  The  mental  operations  in  voluntary  recording  memory  are 
chiefly  as  follows : 

(a)  Observation  of  concrete  details  or  of  ideas  ;  these  may  be 
largely  new  and  by  impression  on  the  mind  due  to  careful  atten- 
tion may  be  quite  firmly  fixed,  as  by  intuition  or  direct  ob- 
servation.    The  association  by  contiguity  is  here  predominant. 

•(b)  Wherever  it  is  possible  it  is  best  to  connect  the  newly 
observed  object  with  what  is  already  fixed  in  the  mind.  This 
stage  of  observation  is  most  important.  The  formation  of  some 
association  of  similarity  with  some  object  already  a  part  of  the 
mental  furniture  is  valuable  in  the  highest  degree.  Thereby  is 
formed  the  double  association  of  similarity  and  contiguity,  e.  g. 
ixx  the  study  of  a  language  a  new  word  is  connected  with  one 
already  learned. 
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(o)  Thonght  proper.  In  comparison  and  by  judgment  con- 
cepts are  formed.  This  bears  on  the  study  and  learning  of  gramr 
matical  principles  and  forms. —  Lukens,  p.  105. 

(d)  The  application  of  all  these,  when  the  student  thinka 
other  objects  under  the  conception  which  has  been  formed.  He- 
applies  them  to  other  cases,  he  makes  illustrations  and  puts  them 
under  the  principles  already  noted.  Thus  he  puts  his  thought 
into  another  language  and  judges  whether  this  mode  is  correct. 

IV. 

APPLICATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

28.  The  problem  of  recollection  is  to  make  it  sure  that  the 
recording  memory  forms  such  associations  as  enable  the  mind 
readily  to  recall  that  which  it  wishes  to  recall  and  when  it  wishes- 
to  recall  it. 

Lukens :  ^^  To  commit  to  memory  means  to  make  the  ideas  in 
question  capable  of  reproduction,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  faith- 
ful, rapid  and  many-sided  reproduction." 

29.  The  art  of  developing  the  memory  by  contiguity.  This 
must  come  into  operation  when  the  principle  of  similarity  cannot 
work.  In  this  case  there  is  to  be  sought  intensity  of  attention,  of 
intuitive  impression,  of  the  dii*ect  sense  association  with  all  the 
energy  possible,  and  if  it  may  be  with  the  element  of  surprise  and 
suddenness.  This  and  the  element  of  iteration,  producing  the 
two  in  consciousness  together  seems  to  be  psychologically  the  sci- 
entific method  of  producing  the  association  by  contiguity.  In 
such  a  matter  as  in  learning  the  vocabulary  or  inflections  of 
another  language  in  instances  where  no  association  of  similarity 
is  present,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  three  points  of  mutual 
support  in  forming  the  association  : 

(a)  the  sound  of  the  word, 

(b)  its  meaning, 

(c)  the  characters  by  which  it  is  represented. 

This  is  in  accord  with  14  above.  It  is  mechanical^  but  it  is  the 
only  mode  possible  for  some  parts  of  the  foundation  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  language.  It  is  to  be  confessed  that  it  is  irksome  in 
some  measure  to  minds  which  have  become  habituated  to  form 
their  associations  by  similarity. 

30.  Exercises  in  this  recording  memory : 

(a)   as  in  learning  a  new  alphabet,  in  Greek,  German  or 
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Hebrew.  Having  observed  a  letter,  close  the  eyes  and  recall  its 
form  so  as  to  see  it,  then  look  at  the  letter  and  see  if  the  form  was 
correctly  imaged,  then  write  it  at  the  same  time  giving  it  its  ap- 
propriate sound.  Take  a  second  letter  and  deal  with  it  the  same 
way.  Then  without  looking  at  the  printed  or  written  letter  recall 
the  first  one  with  closed  eyes  and  write  it.  Do  the  same  by  the 
second  letter  and  then  take  up  a  third  letter  in  the  same  way  as 
the  first  and  second,  after  which,  recur  to  the  first  and  second  as 
formerly  to  the  first  Go  thus  through  the  entire  alphabet,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  it  has  been  learned  in  a  manner  probably 
better  than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  latter  letters  of  the  alphabet  will  need  less  attention  than  the 
first,  for  the  mind  will  have  acquired  a  habit  of  noting  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  form,  and  will  be  differentiating  some  letters  from 
the  earlier  ones,  thus  using  similarity  as  well  as  contiguity,  and 
adding  the  thought  process. 

The  process  of  writing  intensifies  the  attention  and  adds  the 
aid  of  repetition* 

Uttering  the  sound  adds  an  intensification  of  attention,  and  a 
repetition. 

(b)  The  mastery  of  a  new  vocabulary  may  be  similar  in 
method.  The  whole  word  may  be  imaged  with  closed  eyes,  pro- 
nounced at  the  same  time  and  afterward  written  without  recourse 
to  the  printed  characters.  The  threefold  mode  of  fixing  attention, 
intensifying  it  and  repetition  should  be  followed.  Words  should 
be  learned  in  phrases  also  so  as  to  get  the  association  of  contiguity 
stronger. 

(c)  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  the  recognition  of 
the  meaning  of  words  should  be  cultivated,  and  thus  avoid  the 
translation  of  them,  but  the  meaning  should  be  thought  whether 
read  with  the  eye,  or  heard  by  the  ear. 

(d)  The  student  should  be  on  the  watch  to  find  elements 
similar  to  what  has  already  been  learned. 

81.     The  teachef  needs  to  hold  in  mind  the  following : 
(a)   whatever  is  to  be  remembered  needs 

(1)  to  be  'presented  in  such  a  form  way  as  most  fully  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  scholar,  and  thus  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  to  secure  vivid  impression, 

(2)  and  help,  if  possible,  to  some  principles  of  association  by 
which  that  which  is  to  be  remembered  may  be  fixed  and  recalled. 
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(b)  The  principles  are  to  be  mastered  so  that 

(1)  each  principle  shall  be  clearly  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  scholar, 

(2)  and  that  each  scholar  may  be  able  to  hold  the  principles 
clearly  in  mind  when  applying  them  to  individual  instances. 

(c)  To  make  sure  of  the  results,  ask  questions  so  as  to 

(1)  ascertain  whether  the  scholar  knows  a  fact, 

(2)  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  clearly  judges  correctly  of 
a  fact,  whether  he  sees  that  it  belongs  under  a  class,  or  to  bring 
him  to  the  point  of  expressing  a  judgment  and  thereby  fill  out  the 
segment  lacking  in  the  circle  of  his  knowledge,  or  by  judgment 
to  bring  to  his  consciousness  the  connection  of  the  subject  and 
predicate. 

82.    Habits  to  strengthen  the  memory. 

(a)  The  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  accurate  statement. 
Truthfulness  is  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  good  memory.  The  liar 
loses  accuracy  of  memory  because  he  loses  a  motive  for  accuracy 
of  observation.  The  person  who  desires  to  tell  the  truth,  desires 
such  accuracy  of  observation  and  of  recording  memory  as  shall 
insure  truth,  and  this  aids  attention,  and  thus  a  good  memory. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  will  to  know  things  as 
they  are,  and  the  desire  to  see  things  as  we  wish  they  were. 

(b)  Cultivate  constantly  the  habit  of  close  attention  to  all 
work ;  study  how  to  avoid  mind-wandering ;  exercise  the  will  in 
gaining  self-mastery,  and  by  way  of  help  to  attain  this  result : 

(c)  read  no  literature  needlessly,  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the 
dissipation  of  mental  power  which  comes  from  the  reading  of  such 
parts  of  daily  and  transient  literature  as  you  have  no  care  to 
retain. 

(d)  Do  your  work  so  far  as  possible  when  the  body  is  in  the 
best  condition,  and  plan  to  do  this,  and  strive  to  keep  the  body  in 
the  best  condition.     Take  all  needed  physical  rest. 
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^OME  BIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  CHILD  STUDY. 

CHABLE8  D.  NA80K,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

THE  child  study  movement  is  one  productive  of  great  conse- 
quences in  education.  Teachers  are  everywhere  watching 
for  childish  traits  and  tendencies,  while  scientists  in  their  lab- 
oratories are  conducting  psychological  experiments  and  making 
anthropometric  observations ;  mothers,  too,  are  interested  and  the 
Tocabularies  of  the  babies  are  compiled  and  useful  observations 
made  on  children  at  all  stages  of  development.  The  results  of 
all  this  activity  will  ultimately  be  of  vast  value  to  every  teacher, 
for  in  careful  child  study  lies  the  basis  of  scientific  teaching. 
Just  at  present,  however,  the  criticism  is  often  made  that  there  has 
been  little  advance  due  to  the  movement.  While  this  criticism  is, 
in  all  probability,  just,  it  is  due  to  the  essentially  scientific  char- 
acter of  the  study  rather  than  to  any  fault  inherent  in  the  study 
itself.  The  science  of  paidology  is,  at  present,  in  the  data-collect- 
ing stage  and  the  science  itself  must  first  be  developed  before  any 
^reat  practical  results  can  come  from  it.  In  the  future  the  grand 
general  underlying  laws  are  to  come,  but  it  may  be  well  to  sug- 
j^est  at  this  tinys  a  few  biological  considerations  which  may  add 
interest  to  the  study  and  also  serve  as  centres  around  which  may 
be  grouped  many  of  the  seemingly  unrelated  facts  that  are  pour- 
ing in  from  all  sides. 

In  the  study  of  biology,  Spencer's  law  concerning  the  relative 
increase  of  mass  and  surface  nas  explained  various  problems.  In 
•child  study,  too,  we  find  a  corollary  of  this  law  doing  yoeman 
service  in  explaining  the  activity  of  children.  We  have  all  seen 
a  child  running  all  day  long  without  seeming  at  all  fatigued  and 
it  has  been  a  cause  of  wonder  to  many.  The  question  is,  ^^  How 
€an  an  undeveloped  child  exert  so  much  energy  ?"  A  single  sen- 
tence in  Spencer's  Principles  of  Biology  explains  the  difficulty: 
*^  In  consequence  of  the  law  that  the  strains  that  animals  have  to 
overcome,  increase  as  the'  cubes  of  the  dimensions,  while  their 
powers  of  overcoming  them  increase  only  as  the  squares,  the  move- 
ments of  an  adult  animal  cost  very  much  more  in  muscular  effort 
than  do  those  of  a  young  animal :  the  result  being  that  the  sheep 
and  cow  exert  their  muscles  much  more  vigorously,  in  their  quiet 
movements,  than  the  lamb  and  the  calf  in  their  lively  move- 
ments.'* Thus  the  generally  observed  fact  of  the  activity  of 
children  is  explained,  but  it  is  not  with  details  that  we  have  now 
to  do,  but  rather  with  the  biological  method  of  thought  in  its 
relation  to  the  study  of  children. 
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Less  than  forty  years  ago,  Darwin  gave  to  the  world  a  book 
which  has  had  a  greater  influence  in  the  scientific  world  than  any 
other  single  work.  Dull,  uninteresting  facts,  collected  merely 
because  they  were  facts,  took  on  a  new  significance ;  the  common 
practices  of  the  fancier  or  of  the  stock-raiser  became  every  day 
subjects  of  conversation  of  savants.  This  book  revolutionized 
the  whole  scientific  conception  of  the  universe.  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species  caused  a  tremendous  intellectual  convulsion.  Doctors, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  scholars,  everyone  felt  called  upon  to  prove 
the  error  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis.  The  controversy 
became  even  greater  when  Darwin  published  his  Descent  of  Man. 
It  was  especially  aggravating  to  have  the  structure  of  one's  ear 
and  the  method  of  the  arrangement  of  the^hair  on  one's  arm  as  a 
perpetual  reminder  of  our  Simian  ancestry. '  Gradually,  however, 
the  novelty  wore  ofiE  and  the  people  discovered  that  it  did  not 
make  much  difference,  after  all,  where  we  came  from  so  long  a& 
we  are  the  highest  product  of  evolution.  The  developmental 
theory  would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  in  babies  we  must 
look  for  the  closest  resemblance  to  our  ancestors,  whoever  or 
whatever  they  may  have  been.  Now-a-days  the  general  belief 
among  scientists  seems  to  be  that  man  is  descended  from  the  arbo- 
real monkeys  or  from  monkey-like  animals,  and  if  you  will  observe 
carefully  the  babies  that  come  under  your  observation  you  can 
easily  see  good  reasons  for  this  belief. 

The  face  of  a  child  shows  very  prominent  landmarks  which  at 
least  suggest  the  long  journey  from  an  animal  ancestry.  The 
baby's  nose  is  broad  and  flat  and  the  bridge  is  concave,  very  much 
as  in  the  monkey.  On  the  edge  of  the  little  pearly  shell  of  the 
baby's  ear  there  is  often  seen  a  point  projecting  inward.  This 
shape  of  the  ear  persists  and  this  vestige  'of  the  high,  pointed, 
leaf-like  ears  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  may  often  be  seen  in 
adults.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Donatello,  in  Hawthorne's 
Marble  Faun^  had  this  characteristic  strongly  developed.  Not 
only  in  the  nose  and  ears,  but  in  the  receding  forehead  and  the 
projecting  jaws  does  the  baby  resemble  its  monkey-like  ancestors. 
The  furrow  below  the  nose,  too,  shows  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  two  distinct  lips  such  as  are  seen  in  the  lemurs.  The  baby  in 
its  embryonic  stage  had  two  lips  which  were  afterwards  connected 
by  this  piece  of  depressed  flesh.  As  showing  how  science  takes 
away  some  of  the  poetry  from  old  ideas,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
scientists  tell  us  that  the  puffed  cheeks  of  the  cherub  are  a  vestigial 
relic  of  the  cheek  pouches  of  monkeys.  And  the  tail  itself  is 
represented  by  the  aepression  at  the  base  of  the  baby's  spinal  col- 
umn. Then,  too,  the  instinctive  attitudes  of  babies  is  adduced  as 
another  consideration  as  pointing  to  their  descent.  Folk  lore  and 
the  songs  of  the  nursery  do  their  part  in  pointing  back  to  a  time 
in  the  early  history  of  the  race  when  the  remembrance  of  their 
previous  animal  condition  remained  in  tradition.     These  are,  of 
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•course,  only  a  few  of  the  many  considerations  that  are  given. 
The  story  is  now  too  old  to  need  repetition,  it  is  sufficient  merely- 
to  suggest  it.  The  study  of  embryology  acquaints  us  with  many 
more  proofs  of  descent  and  paleontology  adds  its  store,  but  the 
•child  itself  presents  proof  enough  to  satisfy  most  minds.  When 
studying  children  it  is  well  to  understand  the  deep  significance  of 
the  facts  observed. 

Putting  aside  the  evolution  of  physical  form,  let  us  look  a 
moment  at  mental  evolution.  Here  we  are  met  at  the  outset 
by  a  very  manifest  difficulty.  Some  scientists  have  postulated 
that  Man  is  the  only  intellectual  animal,  whereas  others  have 
ascribed  to  animals  low  in  the  scale  of  development  great  intel- 
lectual powers.  Another  difficulty  is  that  man  in  investigating 
the  mental  processes  in  the  lower  animals  has  to  picture  their 
intellectual  operations  from  the  analogy  of  hLs  own.  Herein  the 
various  observers  differ  so  radically  that  no  uniformity  can  be  said 
to  exist  in  their  conclusions,  although  all  evolutionists  agree  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  development  of  intellect  from  the  lower 
animals  to  man  as  we  now  find  him  on  the  earth,  —  some  going  so 
far  as  to  state  that  in  the  amoeba  there  exist  the  germs  of  all  the 
mental  operations  of  a  Shakespeare  or  of  a  Darwin.  When,  how- 
ever, we  come  to  study  mental  evolution  in  the  genus  Homo  we 
Are  traversing  better  known  paths.  There  is  a  pretty  well  defined 
series  from  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  whose  mathematical 
powers  can  fathom  only  so  deeply  as  the  number  four  up  to  a 
Newten ;  from  the  Fuegians  who  possess  no  abstract  words  up  to 
an  Immanuel  Kant. 

But  when  we  look  at  mental  evolution  among  men  the  study  of 
^children  assumes  great  importance.  Not  only  is  it  of  value  as 
showing  the  course  of  mental  development  in  the  individual  but, 
from  the  operation  of  the  biogenetic  law,  it  is  a  study  of  the 
mental  evolution  of  the  race.  This  biogenetic  law  which  is  of  so 
great  importance  in  all  biological  investigation,  states  that  the 
•ontogeny,  or  the  course  of  development  of  the  individual,  is  a 
short  recapitulation  of  the  phylogemy,  or  the  course  of  develop- 
ment in  the  race.  With  such  a  statement  before  us,  we  should 
•expect  to  see  in  the  infant,  in  the  child,  and  in  the  youth,  distinct 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  human  species.  Whether  or  not 
these  stQps  are  shown  in  the  lower  animal  creation  we  will  leave 
to  the  scientists  to  determine  but  the  student  of  paidology  will 
<lo  well  to  ponder  on  this  basic  law,  as  it  will  explain  many  of  the 
observations  made  on  children.  The  mental  operations  in  a  civi- 
lized child  will  be  found  to  correspond  closely  to  the  mental 
operations  of  an  uncivilized  adult.  The  development,  in  the 
•chUd,  of  religious  ideas,  too,  will  be  found  to  conform  to  the 
development  of  the  same  ideas  in  savage  tribes.  It  is  only  with 
the  old  age  of 'civilized  persons  that  religious  ideas  commonly 
reach  that  nobility  and  grandeur  to  which  we  feel  instinctively 
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that  we  are  progressing.  It  is  only  in  these  latter  days  that  w& 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  highest  evolution  comes  about  by 
the  "  struggle  for  the  good  of  others."  The  process  of  this  devel- 
opment, it  is  the  province  of  child  study  to  find  out.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  presented  in  every  class-room  and  in  every  home. 

The  study  of  mental  evolution  from  the  lower  animals  up  to* 
roan  is  then,  one  the  difficulty  of  which  relegates  it  to  those 
specially  equipped  for  it.  The  investigations  of  such  scholars- 
will,  however,  be  of  indirect  value  to  teachers  and  many  interest- 
ing considerations  will  be  brought  forward  which  cannot  fail  ta 
make  child  study  attractive.  ,For  instance,  let  me  quote  a  couple 
of  detached  sentences  which  Romanes  has  in  his  Animal  Intelli^ 
gence.  Imitation,  we  all  know,  is  especially  prominent  in  mon- 
keys. ^^  This  same  sort  of  tendency  is  often  observable  in  young 
children,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  frequently  distinctive  of  a  certain 
stage  or  grade  of  mental  evolution  and  especially  in  the  branch 
Primates."  Another  sentence :  The  class  of  emotions  in  fish 
correspond  "with  that  which  is  distinctive  of  the  psychology  of 
a  child  about  four  months  old."  The  conclusions  of  Romanes  ar& 
adversely  commented  upon  by  C.  Lloyd  Morgan  on  the  plea  that 
he  projects  his  own  personality  and  intellect  into  the  observations 
taking  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  intelligence  in  animals  and 
forming  conclusions  based  on  his  own  intellectual  operations. 
The  great  danger  in  all  such  investigations  is  that  of  leaving  out 
of  account  some  of  the  grand,  all-pervading  factors  which  present 
themselves  in  the  human  species  but  which  no  scientist  has  recog- 
nized in  the  lower  animals.  The  environment  of  a  civilized  man 
has  almost  nothing  in  common  with  the  environment  of  the 
domestic  dog. 

When  we  come  to  consider  heredity  in  its  relations  to  child 
study  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  great  problem.  While  we  all 
know  the  force  of  heredity  and  see  it  evidenced  everywhere  about 
us,  the  scientific  study  of  the  problem  is  one  of  especial  difficulty. 
This  arises  as  much  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  matter  still  disputed 
whether  characters  acquired  in  the  life  of  an  individual  are  ever 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  as  from  the  fact  that  the  parents  are 
but  seldom  known  to  the  teacher.  Both  sides  of  the  question  of 
the  transmission  of  acquired  characteristics  has  eminent  adherents 
although  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  biologists  of 
the  present  day  incline  to  the  belief  that  acquired  characters  are  not 
transmitted.  Musical  and  literary  families  extending  over  many 
generations  are  accounted  for  in  other  ways.  The  scientific  con- 
sideration of  the  question  in  the  way  in  which  Weismann  treats 
it  is  impossible  for  the  general  student  of  children,  but  a  great 
many  facts  can  be  gathered  by  teachers  in  their  classes  and  from 
these  facts  can  be  adduced  general  principles  of  great  value. 
From  a  teacher's  paper  1  take  a  query,  with  its  answer,  as  afford- 
ing an  excellent  instance  of  what  practical  results  child  study 
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may  have.  It  matters  not  how  or  why  the  child  resembles  its 
parents ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  How 
and  the  Why  we  will  leave  to  the  biologist  in  his  laboratory. 

Q.  ^  I  have  a  most  troublesome  pupil :  one  whose  attention  it 
is  impossible  to  hold. 

A.  ^  The  condition,  mental  and  physical,  of  the  various  pupils 
has  so  much  to  do  with  progress,  that  no  two  children  can  be 
measured  by  the  same  standard.  In  the  savage,  the  child,  and,  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  in  some  adults,  every  sensation  from  without 
distracts  the  attention,  and  leads  to  some  movement.  .  .  . 

^^  Let  me  illustrate.  L.  C.  is  a  most  restless,  apparently  inat- 
tentive pupil.  It  was  the  fortune  of  his  teacher  to  occupy  the 
pew  in  church  near  the  C's.  The  father  of  the  family  was  an 
example  of  peipetual  motion.  At  every  foot  fall,  his  head  turned 
to  observe  the  new  arrival ;  if  no  one  arrived,  tattoos  were  beaten 
with  his  fingers ;  leaves  of  prayer  book  thumbed ;  contents  of 
pockets  examined ;  fan  opened  and  closed,  and  so  on  to  the  point 
of  distraction. 

'^  L.  C.  sat  by  his  sire,  and  what  was  not  his  through  inheritance 
became  his  through  imitation.  No  more  can  the  child  be  unlike 
the  progenitorin  tendency  than  in  tint  or  texture.  If  the  ancestor 
be  coarse  and  crabbed,  the  descendant  is  not  usually  fine  and  fair. 
Would  you  detain  a  boy  after  school  because  he  had  a  Roman 
nose." 

The  teacher  has  before  him  all  the  time  abundant  material  for 
the  study  of  hereditary  tendencies.  The  prenatal  influences  of 
the  child  are  always  difficult  to  determine  but  generally  reward 
the  effort  one  may  make  to  find  them  out.  The  son  of  a  drunk- 
ard we  half  expect  to  take  to  drink  but  when  several  generations 
have  been  hard  drinkers,  the  impulse  is  almost  irresistible.  The 
child  is  caught  in  a  vast  maelstrom  the  swirl  of  whose  waters 
overpowers  him.  The  children  of  actors  have  an  ever-present 
longing  for  the  glare  of  the  foot-lights  and  the  sea  of  faces.  In 
some  cases  a  wide-spread  tendency  will  be  found  to  exist  and  the 
ranpiifications  of  a  family  under  such  conditions  may  exemplify 
the  persistency  of  hereditary  tendencies.  In  New  York  a  family 
was  found  descended  from  a  woman  known  as  *' Margaret,  the 
mother  of  criminals."  The  criminal,  pauper,and  diseased  charac- 
teristics of  this  family  were  shown  in  six  generations.  The  num- 
ber of  descendents  reached  over  a  thousand  and  in  seventy-five 
years  the  commonwealth  lost  over  a  million  dollars  through  the 
offences  of  this  family.  Whether  the  blind  force  of  heredity  is 
the  sole  cause  of  such  cases  or  whether  surroundings  and  imita- 
tion have  the  greater  power,  it  is,  at  present,  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. 

We  see  that  heredity  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  study  but  we 
also  see  that  it  is  a  bmnch  of  science  that  is  destined  to  have 
great  results  from  the  prolonged  study  of  children.     When  the 
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observations  have  extended  beyond  the  second  generation,  the 
results  will  be  more  valuable.  As  the  time  covered  by  the  obser- 
vations becomes  greater  and  greater,  the  results  will  oe  more  and 
more  significant.  The  study  of  children  will  have  much  the  same 
importance  as  a  laboratory  of  experimental  evolution  where  the 
question  is  put  to  Nature  in  one  generation  and  answered  after  a 
long  term  of  years  of  experiment.  With  a  series  of  observations 
covering  several  generations,  the  transmission  or  non-transmission 
of  a  character  may  be  determined  and,  by  a  process  of  exclusion, 
the  influence  of  the  environment  may  be  given  something  like  its 
true  place  among  the  factors  of  evolution. 

Man  may  be  called  the  product  of  two  grand  sets  of  influences, 
the  influences  of  heredity,  those  which  he  brings  with  him  into 
the  world,  and  the  influences  of  environment,  those  which  he  gets 
from  the  world.  Environment,  then,  includes  a  great  many 
widely  separated  groups  of  influences.  It  is  not  merely  the  clim- 
ate, the  paving  of  streets,  the  schools,  our  friends,  but  also  the 
thoughts  of  Plato,  the  Renaissance,  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  com- 
prises within  its  magic  circle  every  worldly  and  spiritual  influ- 
ence. The  study  of  the  interrelation  and  interdependence  of 
Man  upon  his  environment  is  most  interesting ;  and  educators 
are  placed  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  position  for  such  study. 
Coupled  with  heredity  and  vivified  by  evolution,  the  researches 
into  the  environment  of  children  assume  an  immense  value  as 
showing,  in  some  degree,  the  seemingly  little  things  of  this  world 
which  have  such  tremendous  consequences.  It  presents  forcibly 
before  the  student  the  great  difference  which  must  always  exist 
between  evolution  in  the  lower  animals  and  the  strivings  of  man- 
kind; and  will  in  great  measure  take  away  the  instinctive  disgust 
at  evolution  felt  by  many  persons  of  a  poetic  temperament.  The 
study  of  environment  shows  immediately  the  great  yawning  gulf 
between  the  beast  and  the  man. 

We  have  looked  thus  briefly  at  three  biological  aspects  of  the 
great  movement  of  child  study.  At  the  base  of  all  we  find  evolu- 
tion, and  we  .find  also  that  teachers  and  educators  can  do  much  to 
crystallize  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  observations  by  studying 
them  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view.  Mental  evolution  is 
to  receive  great  aid  from  the  study  of  the  contents  of  children's 
minds  at  different  periods  of  growth.  The  great  mystery  of 
hereditary  tendencies  is  to  be  fathomed  and  its  deleterious  effects 
modified  and  its  blessing  intensified.  Lastly,  the  environment  of 
the  child  is  to  receive  attention  as  being  the  greatest  modifying 
influence  of  the  effects  of  heredity.  The  task  of  the  student 
of  children  thus  assumes  a  breadth  and  catholicity  which  enables 
it  to  be  entered  into  by  any  teacher  or  educator.  The  results  of 
all  this  we  will  leave  to  the  future.  Here  and  now  we  feel  its 
widespread  influence  and  it  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  effects 
of  this  great  awakening  are  not  felt  throughout  succeeding  ages. 
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EPFtB  MAT  WARD,  BASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

AN  ejffort  has  been  made,  by  means  of  tests,  to  determine  the 
geographic  interests  of  children.  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe 
gave  the  following  test  to  4057  children ;  2002  boys  and  2058 
girls,  from  eastern  and  western  Massachusetts.  ^^  If  you  could 
visit  some  place,  tell  what  place  you  would  like  most  to  visit  and 
why  you  wish  to  visit  that  particular  place." 

There  was  shown  a  marked  interest  in  cities  and  towns  —  es- 
pecially by  the  younger  children ;  probably  because  the  city  is 
more  concrete  —  is  a  smaller  unit,  and  the  child  mind  can  gprasp 
it  more  easily.  A  city  or  town  was  preferred  by  1,878  children. 
A  strong  local  interest  was  shown.  The  larger  number  of  cities 
named  were  those  about  which  the  children  hear  frequently.  ^ 
New  York  was  chosen  by  855,  making  it  head  the  list.  Second, 
came  Boston,  chosen  by  285 ;  199  preferred  Washington ;  180 
Paris  ;  88  Rome,  and  72,  London.  Over  300  gave  other  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  and  about  the  same  number  other  cities  in  the 
United  States.  The  interest  in  foreign  cities  was  stronger  with 
the  older  children. 

The  next  strongest  interest  was  in  states  and  countries ;  1,403 
would  like  to  visit  some  state  or  country.  This  interest  increased 
as  the  children  grew  older.  Of  the  states,  California  led,  selected 
by  153;  110  wished  to  visit  Florida;  96,  Canada;  next  in  order 
came  England,  China  and  Japan.  Other  states  in  the  United 
States  were  named  by  300,  and  500  named  other  foreign  coun* 
tries. 

Only  198  of  the  children  would  like  to  visit  places  of  structural 
form,  showing  that  the  interest  in  oceans,  lakes  and  mountains 
was  not  great.  A  desire  to  visit  places  of  natural  wonder  was 
expressed  by  173.  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  Niagara  Falls 
were  oftenest  named.  This  was  a  growing  interest,  but  was  very 
slight  with  the  young  children. 

The  real  basis  of  the  child's  interest  in  buildings  is  the  picture. 
It  creates  and  helps  to  sustain  interest,  not  only  in  buildings,  but 
in  customs,  manners,   industries   and  animals.       Therefore,   it 
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should  hold  an  important  place  in  geography.  According  to  the 
Germans,  ^^The  picture  speaks  more  eloquently  than  the  best 
description  we  can  see  or  hear."  They  improve  sight-trainings 
leading  the  children  to  obtain  more  from  other  pictures  than  they 
could  possibly  at  first. 

The  motives  given  by  the  children  were  varied.  A  desire  to- 
visit  the  home  of  friends  and  relatives  was  given  by  598.  Travel 
and  amusement  led  318  to  give  particular  places  ;  191  wanted  to 
see  the  customs  and  manners  of  people ;  110  would  like  to  visit 
their  birth  place ;  46  gave  a  religious  motive ;  612  named  placea 
of  historic  interest ;  545  gave  as  a  reason,  climate,  fruit  or  some 
physical  form  ;  517  wished  to  see  beautiful  scenery ;  134  wanted 
to  see  works  of  art.  Five-sixths  of  the  answers  show  a  human, 
interest,  related  to  self,  family,  other  people,  and  sometimes  to 
history  and  religion,  but  human  in  some  form. 

Anna  Buckbee  gave  a  similar  test  to  600  Pennsylvania  chil- 
dren. In  nearly  all  particulars  her  results  were  like  Professor 
Monroe's.  The  interest  shown  in  states  was  similar.  In  both 
tests  California  led,  with  Florida  second.  But  in  Miss  Buckbee's 
test,  London  led  the  list  of  cities.  The  only  essential  difference 
in  motives  was  that  a  stronger  religious  interest  was  shown  by 
the  Pennsylvania  children.  Miss  Buckbee  also  found  that  five- 
sixths  of  her  answers  related  to  a  human  interest.  Sex  seemed 
to  make  no  important  difference  in  determining  the  place  or  mo- 
tive. None  of  the  boys  chose  the  wild  lands,  as  was  expected,, 
but  three  girls  named  Africa,  and  two,  Australia,  because  they 
wished  to  see  a  new  country.  The  interest  in  people  was  much 
stronger  than  in  structure. 

'  Does  not  the  strong  human  interest  shown  by  the  children  lead 
us  to  unite  with  Miss  Buckbee  in  asking  if  this  does  not  show 
that  the  earth  should  be  taught  as  the  home  of  man?  Ritter 
says :  —  "In  relation  to  its  inhabitants,  crowned  with  the  imperial 
gift  of  reason,  the  earth  is  not  merely  the  place  where  men  may 
stand,  the  cradle  where  they  may  sleep,  the  home  where  they 
may  live,  it  is  the  school  where  they  may  be  trained."  There  is 
a  strong  sympathy  between  the  primitive  man  or  race  and  the 
little  child.  The  children  delight  in  stories  about  the  Eskimo, 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  —  who  in  many  respects  show  but  little 
progress  above  the  animals.  They  enjoy  thinking  of  these  peo- 
ple and  can,  in  a  crude  way,  represent  their  homes  and  imple- 
ments. 
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According  to  some  theories  ^^  the  child  began  where  primitive 
man  began,  feels  as  he  felt,  advances  as  he  advanced,  only  with 
more  rapid  strides/^     If  we  follow  the  development  of  races  with 
regard  to  making  homes,  we  shall  find  that  people  who  show  al- 
most no  progress  in  civilization  live  simply  beneath  the  trees;, 
those  who  have  advanced  a  little  fasten  several  branches  together 
and  thus  live  in  the  trees.     Races  in  the  third  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion cut  several  branches  from  trees,  bind  them  together  at  the 
top,  spread  the  base  into  a  circle,  then  cover  with  boughs  or  skin» 
—  this  is  really  the  first  shelter  that  can  be  called  a  hut.     Some* 
of  these  people  live  in  caves  and  the  most  civilized  have  wooden 
houses  richly  decorated  —  the  first  attempt  at  a  permanent  habita- 

tion. 

i 

In  a  way,  this  may  be  compared  to  the  child  in  his  develop- 
ment, and  nearly  every  child  is  interested  in  studying  these  habi- 
tations. At  first,  tt)e  child  is  satisfied  with  the  slightest  thing  to 
which  his  imagination  can  give  the  name  ^^  house,"  but,  as  he  de- 
velops, he  needs  something  more  and  more  suggestive  of  the 
house  before  he  likes  to  play  that  it  is  one. 

One  aim  in  the  study  of  geography  should  be  to  develop  a  love 
for  fellow  beings.  The  children  may  be  led,  as  Jane  Andrews 
led  them  in  her  fairy  tale  of  geography,  to  see  that  they  are  really 
brothers  and  sisters  to  these  little  people  who  live  all  over  the 
world.  Brothers,  whether  they  live  in  cold  or  warm  regions,  be- 
cause they  are  all  the  children  of  the  one,  kind  heavenly  Father, 
who  cares  for  them  all  and  gives  each  food  and  clothes  according 
to  his  need.  The  children  should  be  taught  about  the  little  child 
of  the  desert  —  her  home,  food,  clothes,  school,  play-things,  how 
she  is  kept  warm,  how  she  .obtains  her  food,  clothes,  spends  her 
days  and  nights,  travels,  the  kind  of  animals  she  has  and  their 
use.  In  the  same  way  the  other  of  the  "  Seven  Little  Sisters,'* 
the  Brown  Baby,  Eskimo  girl.  Child  of  the  River  Rhine,  the 
Swiss,  African,  and  Chinese  boys  and  girls. 

By  means  of  stories  and  pictures  these  lessons  may  become  so- 
real  that  the  children  will  seem  to  be  on  the  desert  playing  in  the 
sand  or  riding  on  the  camel.  Again,  they  may  be  traveling  over 
ice-fields  with  the  Eskimo  girl,  swinging  in  the  wooden  cradle  of" 
the  "  Lapland  Girl,"  or  may  be  shooting  arrows  with  the  Indian 
boy.  Frye  says  :  —  "  To  know  and  to  think  of  these  little  people^ 
is  to  learn  to  love  them."     Not  only  because  the  children  are  so 
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much  interested  in  these  people  should  they  be  studied,  but  this 
knowledge  which  they  receive,  is  the  basis  of  the  race  divisions. 
In  his  interest  the  child  remembers  all  the  characteristics  of  these 
people  and,  when  the  races  are  studied,  he  need  only  learn  which 
people  belong  to  a  certain  race. 

Such  literature  as  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  has  a  greater  inter- 
est and  deeper  meaning  to  the  child  that  knows  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people.  The  German  children  are  carefully 
taught  about  the  primitive  people  and  they  know  more  about  our 
American  Indians  than  many  American  people  do.  Many  historic 
facts  imply  a  knowledge  of  primitive  people,  because 

^'  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  teaching  geography  was  really 
mechanical  and  unfruitful.  Two  or  three  years  after  the  child 
finished  the  study  he  knew  comparatively  little  of  geography. 
One  writer  says  that  when  matters  of  minor  importance  are  ex- 
cluded and  superseded  by  valuable  ideas,  it  becomes,  perhaps,  the 
broadest,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  in  the  entire  list  of 
studies.  What  children  used  to  learn  was  largely  confined  to  lo- 
cation of  places,  boundaries,  names  of  states  and  countries,  their 
capitals,  length  of  rivers,  heights  of  mountains,  imports,  exports, 
capes  and  peninsulas.  To  a  large  extent,  these  facts  belong  to 
works  of  reference.  Instead  of  requiring  the  child  to  learn  them, 
he  may  be  taught  where  to  find  such  details,  if  he  ever  needed  to 
know  about  them. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  children  so  soon  forgot  the  facts 
which  they  had  learned.  First  —  the  child  mind  is  not  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  able  to  retain  so  many  unimportant  facts. 
Second  —  we  remember  only  those  things  which  interest  us,  and 
ordinary  dry  facts  have  little  interest  for  the  child.  Besides 
these  reasons,  the  children  could  have  learned  something  which 
would  have  been  of  greater  service  to  them  in  later  life. 

But  a  thing  should  not  be  taught  for  the  thing  itself  but  for 
what  is  beyond.  Humboldt  says:  —  "Every  little  nook  and 
shaded  corner  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  whole  of  nature."  When 
the  brook  basin  is  taught  it  should  not  be  simply,  that  the  child 
may  know  about  it,  but  that,  when  he  learns  of  such  basins  as 
the  Mississippi,  he  will  have  something  with  which  to  compare 
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the  larger  one  in  all  its  details.  Then  it  is  that  the  great  parts 
of  natare  mean  something  to  him. 

If  geography  is  taught  according  to  the  child's  geographic  in- 
terest, nearly  all  of  the  great  mental  powers  may  be  developed. 
The  memory  should  be  exercised  by  using  it,  that  it  may  develop, 
but  should  not  be  overtaxed.  Instead  of  learning  the  unimport- 
ant details  about  each  state  and  country,  take  his  own  as  a  stan- 
dard and  compare  others  with  it. 

Through  the  study  of  geography  the  imagination  may  be 
trained.  It  has  been  found  that  the  child  who  can  best  picture 
the  pretty  fairy  stories  makes  the  best  scholar.  To  train  the 
imagination  in  making  such  pictures,  give  short  and  interesting 
geography  stories  at  first.  As  the  children  grow  older,  lengthen 
and  make  them  less  interesting.  A  very  fine  description  of  such 
mountains  as  the  Alps  or  Andes  may  mean  little  or  nothing  to 
the  child.  But  if  he  has  seen  a  small  mountain  or  pictures  of 
several,  he  will  compare  the  description  with  his  mental  picture 
of  the  smaller,  and  his  imagination  gives  him  a  picture  of  the 
loftier  height.  It  is  by  means  of  imagination  that  the  child 
travels  to  far-off  countries. 

To  a  very  large  degree,  geography  may  develop  the  reasoning 
powers.  It  is  much  more  important  that  a  child  know  what 
made  a  city  populous,  than  to  know  its  population ;  to  know  why 
a  river  is  long  than  to  know  its  length.  He  develops  his  reason 
when  he  decides  why  one  place  yields  corn,  another,  cotton ;  why 
in  one  part  of  a  country  mining  is  the  leading  occupation,  in  an- 
other, agriculture,  and  in  still  another,  manufacture.  From  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  the  child  sees  how  diiScult  it  was  to  get  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  without  the  aid  of  civilized  means.  He  reasons  out 
why  it  is  necessary  to  work  for  food  and  clothes.  It  should  be 
the  child's  reason  that  tells  him  why  certain  races  have  developed 
more  than  others.  Why  the  climate,  soil  and  position  of  Europe 
have  made  it  at  the  head  of  civilization  for  so  long  a  period. 

In  determining  the  effect  that  commerce,  languagejand  writing 
have  had  on  civilization,  the  effect  of  mountains,  valleys,  rivers 
and  the  ocean  in  developing  the  race,  the  child's  reason  should  be 
his  guide.  In  comparing  one  thing  with  another,  he  is  develop- 
ing his  judgment.  If  Europe  and  North  America  are  compared,  it 
will  be  his  judgment  that  decides  which  is  larger,  more  mountain- 
ous, has  greater  water  power,  is  best  suited  for  the  home  of  man. 
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The  emotions  may  be  trained  in  various  ways  through  the  same 
:«tudy.  We  found  that  there  was  quite  an  interest  in  natural 
wonders,  especially  with  the  older  children.  The  aesthetic  emo- 
tions may  be  developed  by  teaching  about  such  natural  wonders 
:a3  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  Niagara  Falls.  Make  the 
jgrand  and  beautiful  parts  the  most  impressive.  The  children 
xsan  develop  the  altruistic  emotions  when  they  learn  to  love  the 
little  people  of  other  lands,  and  learn  to  respect  the  religion  of 
.^11  people,  however  difiEerent  from  their  own.  The  understand- 
ing of  commerce  and  the  intercourse  between  difiEerent  countries 
will  develop  the  altruistic  emotions,  making  the  children  broad 
in  their  thoughts  and  sympathies. 

Frye  says  that  the  study  of  geography  begins  when  the  senses 
are  awakened  to  nature.  The  child  is  very  early  taught  the  sim- 
ple lessons  from  nature.  He  is  soon  interested  in  nature  stories 
-and  it  is  the  teachers's  work  to  broaden  and  deepen  this  interest. 
Training  the  observing  powers  is  about  the  first  work  with  the 
little  child.  He  takes  great  delight  in  trying  to  represent  what 
he  has  seen  and  every  time  the  child  tries  to  express  himself  he  is 
led  to  observe  more  closely. 

The  children  should  first  study  the  play-ground  or  school-yard, 
and  represent  what  they  have  seen,  understanding  every  part. 
Then  take  the  village  or  town,  represent  it,  and  from  that  map 
lead  to  the  map  of  the  state  and  country.  Let  the  formation  of 
the  islands  suggest  to  the  children  the  broken  coast  line.  Make 
the  ideas  concerning  geography,  which  the  child  receives,  more 
impressive  by  associating  them  with  other  studies.  Geography 
is  full  of  natural  science  and  without  man  as  the  center  nature 
would  have  little  interest  to  the  geographer.  History  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  it.  ^'  The  study  of  geogi^phy  with  man  as  the 
central  figure  reaches  upward  to  the  throne  of  Omnipotence, 
<lownward  to  the  rippling  rill." 
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THE  STATE   UNIVERSIT7  IDEAL. 

PBB8IDBNT  FRANK  P.  ORAVBS,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Tht  UniverHiif  cf  Ff^oatin^i  LoMmH^  Wyowttng. 

THE  present  writer  expected  to  seq  the  strictures  on  Western 
university  ideals,  which  appeared  in  the  October  number 
of  Education,  answered  in  the  next  issue  by  some  Western  edu- 
cator. This  sort  of  article,  however,  is  not  at  all  new.  It  appears 
every  now  and  then  from  the  pen  of  some  New  England  grammar 
school  teacher  who  is  itching  for  promotion.  It  is  as  popular  a 
theme  with  the  average  Easterner,  as  a  libel, on  Great  Britain  is 
with  many  Americans.  The  older  educators  of  the  West  have 
long  since  ceased  to  notice  such  remarks,  but  it  may  be  rational 
for  the  writer,  who  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  largest  Eastern 
universities  and  who  was  an  instructor  and  professor  for  seven 
years  in  his  alma  maier  and  in  a  New  England  college,  to  deny 
«ome  of  the  grosser  misstatements  in  the  article. 

Mr.  Bicknell  seems  to  show  in  many  instances  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  facts  and  in  other  cases  a  marked  perversion  of  data. 
One  would  gather  from  his  article  that  the  time  of  students^in 
Western  universities  was  given  over  largely  to  athletics,  while 
their  Eastern  brethren  consumed  all  their  spare  hours  in  prepar- 
ing for  debates  and  other  intellectual  pursuits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  athletics  is  an  epi- 
demic throughout  the  college  world,  and  that  the  East  is  more 
infected  than  the  West.  The  attorney-general  of  Mr.  Bicknell's 
own  state,  for  instance,  has  repeatedly  declared  that  athletics  is 
the  most  valuable  part  of  a  college  course.  President  Andrews 
is  reported  by  the  newspapers  as  saying  that  foot  ball  is  a  more 
beneficial  exercise  and  a  greater  developer  of  manhood  than  any- 
thing else  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  the  writer  has  him- 
self seen  Harvard  Professors  and  instructors  show  the  wildest 
joy  over  a  victory  in  the  same  barbarous  game. 

Moreover,  until  1890,  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  athletics 
in  Western  universities.  Since  that  time  the  contagion  has 
spread  from  the  East  and  is  now  at  its  height.  During  the  last 
three  years  a  much  greater  interest  has  been  taken  in  athletics^ 
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but  neither  now  nor  at  any  former  time  has  it  absorbed  so  much 
of  the  student's  time,  attention,  or  money,  as  it  always  has  in  the 
East.  Athletics  in  the  West  has  been  and  still  is  only  a  pastime 
and  has  always  been  under  the  control  of  the  college  faculties. 
The  athletic  associations  of  Western  universities  do  not  have 
men  in  their  employ  to  watch  at  fitting  schools  for  availablo 
material  and  to  offer  financial  inducements  to  muscular  young 
men  to  come  to  certain  institutions.  Can  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, or  Brown  say  as  much  ? 

In  some  cases  a  ^^  coach  "  has  been  hired  in  the  West,  but  hia 
position  corresponds  neither  in  salary  nor  importance  to  that  of  the 
trainers  in  Eastern  colleges.     The  instance  of  a  Western  college 
paying  $1200  to  an  athletic  instructor  and  only  $700  to  an  assist- 
ant professor  is  simply  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand.     We  hap- 
pen to  have  more  men  in  the  United  States  that  can  teach  the  in- 
tellect properly  than  can  rightly  train  the  body.     But  this  dispro- 
portion in  salary  is  not  confined  to  the  West.     It  is  currently  re- 
ported, and  may  reasonably  be  true,  that  the  gymnasium  instruct- 
or of  Wellesley  receives  not  only  more  than  an  assistant  professor^ 
but  more  than  the  president.     It  is  a  fact,  at  any  rate,  that  a  cer- 
tain man  with  a  German  doctorate,  a  splendid  record  for  scholar- 
ship and  teaching,  an  assistant  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  with  na 
blemish  of  character,  failed  to  obtain  an  absolutely  unsalaried  place 
in  the  teaching  force  at  Harvard,  while,  presumably.  Doctor  Sar- 
gent commands  a  large  income  there,  and  '^  coaches  "  are  paid  as 
high  as  $200  a  wee]^  during  the  foot  ball  season. 

Until  recently,  the  interest  of  students  in  the  Western  institu- 
tions has  been  centered  on  the  inter-collegiate  contests  in  oratory. 
From  the  local  contest  to  the  inter-state  the  successful  speakers 
were  followed  by  the  popular  interest  and  student  enthusiasm 
that  in  Eastern  colleges  at  that  time  were  aroused  only  by  ath- 
letics. The  value  of  this  training  has  been  shown  so  plainly  in 
the  number  and  ability  of  the  public  speakers  of  the  West  that 
these  inter-collegiate  contests  in  oratory  are  now  being  introduced, 
by  the  authorities  into  Eastern  colleges  but  without  securing  that 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  students  that  they  hold  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Bicknell  speaks  of  Western  boards  of  trustees  as  if  they 
were  largely  illiterate,  who  had  accepted  the  place  merely  for  its. 
political  influence.  He  seems  to  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  position,  but  the  writer  has  yet. 
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to  learn  of  any  board  of  trustees  that  is  paid.  In  fact,  it  has  al- 
ways been  claimed  that  this  was  the  surest  way  of  securing  good 
men  and  keeping  the  board  free  from  mere  politicians.  As  re- 
gards the  education  of  these  officers  in  the  West,  the  writer  would 
say  that  five  of  the  nine  trustees  of  the  State  University  of  Wyo- 
ming, with  which  he  is  best  acquainted,  are  college  bred,  and  that 
the  rest  have  had  at  least  a  fair  academic  course  and  have  shown 
marked  business  ability.  This  percentage  of  education  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  either  of  the  Eastern  colleges  with  which  the 
writer  was  connected. 

Even  if  party  affiliations  were  the  only  reason  in  appointing 
trustees  for  the  state  universities,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  it 
would  be  a  more  liberal  plan  than  that  the  Board  should  be  neces- 
sarily of  one  particular  sect,  or  worse,  that  all,  or  at  least  a  major- 
ity, should  be  clergymen  of  a  certain  sect  of  a  single  state,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  of  our  Eastern  universities.  According  to  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  taught  in  both  parts  of  the  country, 
the  policy  of  Western  trustees  is  in  general  broader  and  decidedly 
less  arbitrary  than  that  of  Eastern  boards. 

In  regard  to  the  more  important  question  of  freedom  of  teach- 
ing, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  state  universities  have  attained 
this  necessary  condition  of  higher  education  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  any  other  institutions  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  similarly  situated  Swiss  universities.  So  far  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  political  views  of  the  professors,  we  have  the  case  of 
a  Western  state  which  has  given  eighty  thousand  majority  for 
protection  keeping  an  eloquent  free  trader  in  the  chair  of  political 
economy,  and  we  know  of  professors  of  sociology  in  Western 
states  advocating  state  ownership  of  many  branches  of  business, 
while  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state  is  violently  opposed  to 
anything  approaching  socialism. 

The  several  cases  of  scandalous  dismissal  of  professors  for 
political  reasons,  which  have  aroused  public  indignation  of  late, 
have  not  been  in  state  universities  nor  very  far  West.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  best  known  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  United 
States  is  understood  to  have  left  his  comfortable  berth  in  an 
Eastern  institution  for  the  freedom  of  a  Western  university,  sim- 
ply because  his  teachings  gave  offense  to  one  of  the  wealthy 
patrons  of  the  former  institution. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  aspersion  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Bicknell 
states  further  that  the  president  of  the  Western  state  university 
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is  '*too  often  a  man  of  meagre  attainments  and  ideals  dictated 
chiefly  by  personal  vanity  and  a  desire  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment.*' Scarcely  any  statement  could  be  more  unqualifiedly  un- 
true. The  presidents  of  state  universities,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion, are  not  only  graduates  of  the  best  Eastern  colleges,  but  have 
in  most  cases  attained  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  at  German 
universities  or  at  the  first-class  institutions  of  this  country.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  them  have  been  honored  with  the  doctorate  in 
laws  by  colleges  of  standing.  The  one  unfortunate  case  of  a 
president  not  college  bred  which  Mr.  Bicknell  would  make  the 
rule,  is  exceptional,  and  such  errors  occur  also  in  the  East. 

The  college  in  which  the  writer  last  taught  was  one  of  the  best 
in  New  England,  and  yet  of  its  three  presidents  only  one  was  a 
college  graduate.  The  other  two  in  this  case  made  good  execu- 
tives, but  only  too  frequently  the  pretentious  D.  D.  has  covered 
a  multitude  of  ignorance. 

Two  years  ago  the  writer  represented  an  Eastern  college  at  a 
meeting  made  up  mostly  of  New  England  college  presidents. 
This  last  summer  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  a 
similar  meeting  in  Milwaukee  where  the  presidents  of  the  state 
universities  composed  the  body  of  attendance.  A  comparison  was 
natural.  The  Western  men  seemed  fully  equal  to  the  New  Eng- 
landers  in  culture,  scholarship  and  eloquence,  and  rather  superior, 
if  anything,  in  progressiveness  of  ideas.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to 
speak  of  men  like  Angell,  Adams,  Northrup,  Jesse,  Canfield, 
Draper,  Schaeffer,  Baker,  Snow  and  McLain  as  men  ^'of  meagre 
attainments  and  ideals,"  after  seeing  or  hearing  them,  would  be 
as  ridiculous  as  to  say  the  same  thing  of  Eliot,  Low,  Yates, 
Dwight,  Warren  and  Andrews.  A  writer  who  indulges  in  any 
such  extravagance  shows  that  he  is  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  facts. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  anything  further  about  the  educational 
ideals  of  state  universities  ?  There  is  but  a  single  conclusion  for 
one  who  has  examined  the  matter,  and  such  one  would  also  have 
a  very  definite  opinion  concerning  the  extent  of  Mr.  Bicknell's 
knowledge  and  judgment.  If  that  gentleman  read  as  well  as 
wrote,  he  would  have  discovered  in  a  recent  journal  of  education, 
the  testimony  of  an  ex-instructor  of  Harvard,  who  found  higher 
ideals  and  higher  standards  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  than 
he  did  at  Harvard,  and  he  would  also  learn  that  of  the  eleven 
institutions  recognized  in  Germany,  five  are  state  universities. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  recent  publication  of  a  volume  in  the  well-know  International 
Education  Seiies,  edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  Bibliography  of  Education,  calls  attention  anew  to  the 
place  and  valne  of  the  gceat  profession  of  pedagogy.  A  great  army  of 
earnest  men  and  women  throughout  the  country  are  engaged  in  develr 
oping  the  best  theories  and  practically  applying  the  best  methods  of 
training  the  young  for  citizenship  in  the  kingdoms  of  earth  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Out  of  their  labors  a  great  literature  is  spring- 
ing into  being,  destined  ultimately  to  equal  or  surpass  that  relating  to 
the  other  great  subjects  of  human  interest  such  as  theology,  medicine, 
daw,  etc.  Teaching  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  make-shift  to  eai*n  a 
li\ing  and  has  become  one  of  the  leading  professions,  calling  for  the 
devotion  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  best  thinkers  and  the  life-labors 
•of  some  of  our  most  brilliant  minds.  This  is  still  unappreciated  by 
many,  and  too  many  teachers  are  plodding  along  in  a  dreary,  routine 
performance  of  their  daily  duties,  wholly  unawakened  to  the  inspiration 
of  their  calling.  Teaching  should  be  a  '<  calling"  and  no  one  should 
enter  it,  any  more  than  any  one  should  enter  the  ministry,  without  a 
•distinct  '^  call."  Its  realm  is  distinctively  spiritual  and  it  is  the  finest 
,of  the  fine  arts.  The  consequences  of  blundering  and  of  generally 
poor  work  and  incompetency  are  of  infinite  importance.  The  value  of 
ability  and  proficiency  is  inestimable  and  should  command  the  highest 
reward  in  hard  cash  as  well  as  in  honor  and  the  appreciation  of  human- 
ity. The  conditions  should  be  such  as  to  invite  the  dedication  of  the 
very  ablest  minds  to  the  great  profession  of  teaching. 

THE  magazine  Education  has  always  stood  for  these  things,  and  iu 
its  long  career  has  done  much  to  awaken  enthusiasm  among  edu- 
cators and  to  inform  the  public  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  educa- 
tional spirit  and  the  development  of  the  profession  of  pedagogy.  Its 
bound  volumes  cover  the  educational  history  of  the  past  seventeen 
years,  the  entire  period  of  the  modern  development  of  teaching  as  a 
profession.  Their  pages  are  packed  full  of  matter  of  the>  greatest 
importance  and  interest  to  students  of  the  subject.  It  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  its  editors  to  make  the  entire  contents  strictly  original, 
and  the  foremost  educators  of  the  land  have  steadily  contributed  their 
best  things  to  Education.     Appreciating  these  facts  a  large  number  of 
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the  leading  college,  normal  school,  state  and  city  libraries  of  the  country 
have  secured  sets  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  magazine,  until  now  the 
supply  is  nearly  exhausted.  The  publishers  can  still  supply  a  very 
limited  number  but  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  earlier  vol- 
umes at  any  price.  In  the  book  on  the  Bibliograph  of  Education  above 
referred  to,  the  author.  Professor  Will  S.  Monroe,  justly  gives  ao 
important  place  to  educational  periodicals,  historical  and  current,  as  they 
have  had  a  large  share  in  the  work  of  promoting  the  highest  interests- 
of  the  profession. 

MASSACHUSETTS  has  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  leader  in  edu- 
cational reforms,  and  she  again  comes  to  the  front  with  a  plan 
for  the  better  care  of  truant  and  neglected  children.  The  truant  prob- 
lem is  a  complicated  and  difficult  one.  It  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
solved.  Perhaps  it  never  will  be.  But  a  step  at  least,  in  the  right 
direction,  has  been  taken  by  the  old  Bay  State  which  will  be  watched 
by  our  readers  with  great  interest.  On  June  7th,  Governor  Wolcott 
approved  a  resolve  directing  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  report  to 
the  Legislature  of  1896,  before  the  second  day  of  January,  a  plan  for 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  which  were  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1897  on  this  subject.  A  plan  has  been  worked  out  and  put 
into  three  bills  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  several  members  of  the 
Board  for  careful  consideration.  When  the  suggestions  of  the  Board 
are  received  and  embodied  in  the  bills  they  will  be  ready  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  Legislature.  The  position  is  taken  that  the  truant,  neg- 
lected and  criminal  children  of  the  state  have  on  the  whole  been  more  • 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  They  suffer  from  bad  conditions  at  home, 
from  a  tainted  moral  atmosphere,  from  lack  of  training  in  regular  hab- 
its of  mind  and  body,  from  vicious  and  incompetent  parental  influences. 
A  serious  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  remedy  these  defects  of  environment 
by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  institutions  which  are  to  be  called 
"  State  Parental  Schools."  There  are  at  present  about  340  children  in 
the  five  truant  schools  of  the  state  outside  of  the  one  at  Jamaica  Plain 
in  the  Boston  district.  But  there  are  at  least  1,200  children  who  are 
thought  to  be  proper  subjects  for  them.  It  is  proposed  to  have  at  least 
four  parental  schools,  seven  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  council,  will  have  charge  of  them.  At  least  two  of 
the  trustees  are  to  be  women.  Their  term  of  office  is  to  be  five  years. 
The  trustees  are  to  be  a  corporate  body  capable  of  receiving  and  hold- 
ing gifts  which  may  be  made  for  the  use  of  such]schools.  They  are  to 
elect  a  superintendent  for  each  of  said  schools,  to  serve  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  trustees,  who  will  fix  his*  compensation,    subject  to- 
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approval  by  the  governor  and  council.  These  schools  shall  not  be 
located  near  any  penal  institution,  but  any  existing  truant  school  may 
be  taken  for  a  parental  school  at  the  option  of  the  trustees.  They 
shall  be  subject  to  visitation  by  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity 
and  by  the  Board  of  Education,  which  must  each  make  an  annual 
report  on  their  work  and  condition  to  the  legislature.  Into  these 
schools  are  to  be  gathered  three  classes  of  offenders;  viz.,  ''truants,*' 
who  are  defined  as  *'  every  child  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  and 
«very  child  between  fourteen  and  seventeen,  in  addition,  who  cannot 
read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  English,  who  wilfully 
and  habitually  absents  himself  from  the  public  schools ; "  (2)  ''habit- 
ual absentees,"  including  every  child  between  seven  and  seventeen  who 
may  be  found  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  any 
town  or  city  with  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  habitually  not 
attending  school  and  growing  up  in  ignorance;  (3)  "  habitual  school 
offenders,"  including  every  child  who  is  required  to  attend  school  and 
does  attend,  but  who  peraistently  violates  the  reasonable  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  school  which  he  attends,  or  otherwise  persistently  mis- 
behaves therein,  so  as  to  render  him  a  fit  subject  for  exclusion  there- 
from." In  order  to  give  time  for  the  reformation  of  children  com- 
mitted to  these  schools  it  is  provided  that  if  they  are  under  thirteen 
when  committed  they  shall  remain  until  they  are  fifteen.  If  over  thir- 
teen their  commitment  shall  be  for  two  years.  To  encourage  good 
behavior  the  court  or  magistrate  who  convicted  the  child  is  given  power 
to  release  him  on  probation  under  the  oversight  of  a  school  attendance 
ofiSce.  Under  certain  conditions  they  may  be  put  out  under  proper 
supervision  into  families  selected  and  approved  by  the  trustees.  Ample 
provision  is  made  for  the  daily  instruction  to  be  given  in  these  schools 
and  an  earnest  effort  is  to  be  made  to  make  them  successful  in  a  high 
degree.  The  plan  is  an  elaborate  and  carefully  worked  out  scheme  for 
the  proper  care  and  training  of  a  dangerous  and  mischievous  class  of 
children  and  we  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  found  to  work  so  well 
as  to  commend  itself  to  educational  authorities  of  other  common- 
wealths. 

THE  following  figures  and  statements  concerning  the  numbers  and 
classification  of  membership  in  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation, taken  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting,  last  July,  are  very  interesting* 
The  total  active  membership  was,  it  seems,  901 :  (421  new  and  480 
old)  ;  the  associates  numbered  5,231 ;  a  grand  total  of  6,132.  Of  this 
membership  652  active  and  4,254  associates  belonged  to  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division;  or  exactly  80  per  cent,  of   all.     The  North  Atlantic 
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f  arniBhed  a  total  of  569 ;  the  South  Central,  260 ;  the  Western,  272 ; 
the  South  Atlantic,  119,  and  Foreign,  10.  The  New  England  States- 
made  a  poor  showing ;  Maine  furnished  but  five  active  or  associate  mem- 
bers; New  Hampshire,  seven;  Vermont,  12;  Connecticut,  18;  Rhode 
Island,  14 ;  Massachusetts,  84.  Of  course,  if  the  meeting  had  beeo 
held  at  some  nearer  point  New  England  would  have  been  far  better 
repi*esented.  And  the  successful  meeting  at  Montreal  probably  kept 
away  a  good  many,  but  after  all  there  is  a  good  deal  of  room  left  for 
reflection  for^educators  living  in  this  part  of  our  country. 

PRESIDENT  OILMAN,  of  Johns  flopkins  University,  in  hU 
address  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ShefiQeld  Scientific 
School  recently,  said  that  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  human  intel- 
lect in  the  past  fifty  years  were :  The  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
evolution;  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  the  conservation  of 
energy ;  the  development  of  mathematical  science  and  its  applications- 
to  physics,  mechanics,  electricity  and  astronomy ;  the  development  of 
spectrum  analysis  and  the  consequent  discoveries  respecting  light  and 
electricity ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  bacteria, 
and  of  their  infiuence  for  weal  or  woe  upon  living  organisms.  W& 
should  be  inclined  to  add  the  discovery  and  application  of  true  methods^ 
of  education,  whereby  the  young  are  made  ready  for  the  benefits  of  all 
the  above  discoveries  and  trained  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  them» 


There  is  no  book  in  all  the  world  which  can  stand  a  comparison  witb 
the  Bible.  No  book  is  so  widely  read.  No  book  has  been  translated 
into  so  many  dialects  and  languages.  What  an  immense  number  of 
editions  of  the  Bible  have  been  placed  before  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple during  the  last  four  hundred,  yes  during  the  last  forty  years  I  Our 
people  read  the  Bible.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  churches  and 
Sunday  schools,  or  even  homes,  to  learn  this  fact.  Ask  booksellers- 
how  the  sales  of  Bibles  compare  with  the  sales  of  some  well  known 
work  and  we  venture  to  say  you  will  be  surprised  by  their  answers. 
If  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  read  daily,  as  we  wish  it  might  be,  in  all  our 
schools — for  its  moral  and  educational  value,  if  on  no  other  grounds  —  it 
certainly  should  be  studied  in  the  home.  And  the  firm  which  can  fur- 
nish the  choicest  edition  of  the  Bible  at  the  lowest  price  is  a  public 
benefactor.  Such  a  case  recently  came  to  our  attention  and  we  hastened 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  place  before  our  readers,  for  a  very 
small  sum,  a  volume  worthy  in  type,  paper,  binding  and  illustration  of 
its  divinely  inspired  text.     Here  is  a  beautiful  Oxford  Teachers'  Bible» 
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with  fall  conoordaoce,  lai^-paged,  flexible  covers,  all  gilt  edges  and 
with  eight  hundred  fine  engravings.  It  is  a  book  of  which  the  whole 
family  will  be  proad.  And  we  can  offer  this  splendid  Bible,  which  is 
well  worth  $15.00,  by  itself,  to  our  subscribers  and  also  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Education  for  only  six  dollars.  This  offer  is  made  to  any 
subscriber,  new  or  old.  This  is  by  far  the  best  value  we  have  ever  seen 
offered,  in  the  book  line.  We  feel  that  we  are  doing  our  subscribers  and 
their  friends  a  real  favor  which  they  will  appreciate  as  soon  as  they  see 
this  Bible.  It  is  made  at  the  famous  Riverside  Press,  in  Cambridge. 
We  give  particulars  on  another  page. — Eds.  Education. 
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UNIVERSITY    MOVEMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  of  the  time  is  that  for  estab- 
lishing and  strengthening  relations  between  the  University  students  of 
different  nations.  The  universities  of  the  Middle  ages  were  essentially 
international,  but  this  character  was  gradually  lost  through  the  multipli- 
cation of  rival  institutions  and  the  hatreds  engendered  by  war.  In  our 
own  day  German  universities  have  engaged  tbe  attention  of  the  world 
by  the  fame  of  their  professors  and  their  unequalled  equipments.  Ber- 
lin has  become  the  Mecca  of  would  be  savants.  Switzerland  also  pre- 
sents irresistible  attractions  in  the  prestige  of  her  scientific  faculties  and 
the  liberal  spirit  in  which  foreign  students  are  received.  Lausanne  with 
commendable  foresight  organized  its  university  with  especial  reference 
to  foreign  patronage  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  enrolling  from  1874  to 
1895  a  total  of  8,000  foreigners' or  an  average  of  400  a  year.  In  the 
total  given  were  included  2,259  Germans,  309  Americans,  780  Bulga- 
rians, 1,332  Roumanians.  France  has  not  seen  tbe  stream  of  youthful 
enthusiasts  pass  her  by  unmoved,  and  during  the  last  five  years  the 
goveiiiment  and  university  professors  have  exerted  themselves  to  make 
the  rich  resources  of  their  institutions  accesssible  to  foreigners.  The 
measures  that  have  been  adopted  to  this  end  so  far  as  they  affect  stud- 
ents of  our  own  country  have  been  explained  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns.  Briefly  summed  up  they  are  the  admission  of  American 
students  to  the  French  universities  as  candidates  for  the  doctors*  degree 
upon  the  basis  of  their  college  diplomas ;  the  privilege  of  taking  the 
final  examinations  either  separately  or  ''en  bloc"  ;  and  the  creation  of 
a  special  university  degree  for  foreigners  which  is  a  guarantee  of  schol- 
astic attainment  but  does  not  carry  any  professional  privileges.  The 
Franco- American  committee  at  Paris  that  has  had  this  movement  in 
charge  has  been  ably  supplemented  by  an  American  committee  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Simon  Newcomb. 

The  revival  of  old  sympathies  between  the  universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Paris  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  general  movement.  The  com- 
fort of  foreign  students  who  go  to  pursue  their  studies  in  France  is 
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greatly  promoted  by  the  '^  Committee  of  patronage  of  foreign  students  '* 
which  has  an  American  section  and  a  Scotch  section.  Paris  is  the  seat 
of  the  committee  but  it  has  branches  in  all  the  French  universities.  At 
the  annual  reunion  of  1896  the  Scotch  delegates  were  the  recipients  of 
marked  attentions  which  they  acknowledged  afterward  in  a  very  com- 
plimentary letter.  As  a  consequence  of  the  good  will  thus  excited,  the 
Scotch  committee  has  received  important  additions  to  its  membership 
among  these  being  named  specially  the  Duke  of  Fife,  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  Lord  Kelvin,  the  Rectors  of  the  Scotch  universities,  and  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie.  This  committee  has  raised  several  scholarship  funds 
for  the  support  of  Scotch  students  in  France.  The  ''Committee  of 
Patronage "  not  only  endeavors  to  find  suitable  homes  for  foreign 
students,  but  seeks  in  many  other  ways  to  promote  their  social  and 
intellectual  advantage.  Especially  helpful  are  the  courses  in  the  French 
language  maintained  by  members  of  the  committee.  By  means  of  these 
the  foreign  student  secures  for  a  small  fee  the  benefit  of  special  lessons 
and  practical  exercises.  The  efforts  of  the  committee  have  extended 
even  to  Japan  where  a  branch  has  been  formed  with  the  special  object 
of  attracting  Japanese  students  to  France  and  insuring  their  comfort  in 
the  strange  land.  Similar  efforts  are  in  progress  in  China  and  the  com- 
mittee report  that  a  company  of  students  will  be  sent  from  Pekin  to 
Paris. 

EDUCATION    IN   MEXICO. 

The  interest  felt  in  our  relations  with  other  American  countries  is 
indicated  by  the  great  demand  for  the  ''Commercial  Directory"  just 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  a  document  presenting 
fully  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  commercial  interchange  with  these 
countries.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  which  is  doing  a  great  work  in 
setting  forth  clearly  and  fully  the  educational  status  of  other  countries, 
has  not  neglected  those  so  recently  brought  into  close  affiliation  with 
ourselves.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  just  issued  has  a  valuable  chapter 
on  "Education  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
F.  F.  Hilder.  In  Mexico  popular  education  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  government  ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  power  but 
actual  progress  iu  this  respect  has  been  slow  and  inconstant.  The  law 
of  1891  ushered  in  a  new  era  and  a  system  of  schools  is  being  extended 
throughout  the  country.  Under  this  law  primary  instruction  is  free  and 
obligatory  for  all  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  local 
authorities  have  charge  of  the  public  schools  which  are  supported  by 
local  taxes  and  Federal  appropriations. 

Committees  have  been  formed  in  the  municipalities  of  the  Federal 
district  and  the  territories  to  see  that  the  law  is  complied  with  in  respect 
to  compulsory  education.  In  the  states,  and  particularly  the  less  popu- 
lous ones,  and  where  the  Indians  predominate,  compulsory  attendance, 
although  recognized  by  law,  cannot  yet  be  enforced.  The  extension  of 
education  among  the  rural  population  and  the  more  remote  communities 
is  a  problem  that  only  time  can  solve.  The  government  has  also  organ- 
ized many  superior  and  technical  schools.  Among  these  are  the  Na- 
tional College  of   Engineers  and  Mining,  The  Medical  College,  The 
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National  Medical  Institute,  National  College  of  Agricultui-e  and  Veteri- 
nary Sui-geiy,  National  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  for  Men,  a  similar 
school  for  women  and  National  Schools  of  Art  and  Music.  The  blind 
and  deaf  and  dumb  are  also  provided  with  special  schools.  The  Na- 
tional library  contains  about  170,000  volumes.  Literary  and  scientific 
societies  are  fostered  by  the  government. 

The  executive,  being  determined  to  spare  no  effort  nor  expense  which 
might  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  advantage  of  its  stud- 
ious youth,  has  created  an  ^'anatomia-pathological  museum,"  with  the 
double  purpose  of  furnishing  a  new  and  efficient  element  of  instruction 
to  the  school  of  medicine  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  appreciating 
worthily  the  scientific  labors  which  were  presented  to  the  second  Pan- 
American  Congress  that  met  in  the  capital  in  1896. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  obtainable  there  were  in  the  Repub- 
lic about  8,000  public  schools  for  primary  education,  the  number  of 
scholars  enrolled  about  500,000,  and  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
government  for  educational  purposes  about  $3,500,000  per  annum.  In 
the  Federal  district  there  were  sixty-two  private  schools  in  which  the 
pupils  paid  for  their  education,  and  113  public  schools  for  primary  edu- 
cation. In  the  private  schools  there  were  10,355  pupils,  and  in  the 
public  schools  21,159  pupils  were  enrolled. 

ENGLISH   REPORT    ON   TECHNICAL    EDUCATION    IN    GERMANY. 

The  recent  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  technical  instruction  in  Eng- 
land have  been  noted  in  these  columns.  Interest  in  this  subject  is 
intensified  by  the  growing  conviction  that  England  cannot  maintain  her 
commercial  supremacy  against  Germany  unless  her  artisan  class  and  the 
directors  of  her  technical  industries  have  equal  advantages  with  those  of 
her  rival.  The  enormous  strides  recently  made  by  Germany  in  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  trade  have  indeed  excited  the  attention  of  the  world  and 
it  is  to  Germany  that  England  turns  for  example  and  inspiration  in 
respect  to  the  training  that  is  at  the  foundation  of  this  success.  The 
city  of  Manchester  has  been  foremost  among  English  municipalities  in 
inquiries  of  this  nature.  In  1891  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Germany 
by  the  Manchester  City  Council  to  investigate  the  principal  technical 
schools  of  Germany  and  a  second  similar  commission  has  just  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  over  the  same  ground.  The  report  of  the  commission 
recently  published  emphasizes  the  striking  developments  that  have 
taken  place  since  1891.  As  to  the  general  state  of  the  country  they 
say  ^^That  Germany  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  due  to  her  successful 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprise,  was  plainly  evident  on  every 
hand  in  the  extension  of  her  cities,  the  making  of  new  streets,  and  the 
erection  of  fine,  handsome  buildings  which  is  going  on  everywhere  in 
her  large  towns." 

''It  is  not  less  clear  that  the  schools  are  the  root  and  base  of  this 
surprising  industrial  development,  and  are  the  main  contributors  to  this 
great  economic  result ;  it  is  no  less  certain  that  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  position  as  a  great  industrial  community,  it  must  be  by  following 
and  adopting  the  same  methods." 

"It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  domain  of  science  that  Germany  is 
making  great  progress.     In  almost  every  town  visited  by  the  deputation 
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fine  industrial  art  maseums  were  found,  arranged  with  the  express  par- 
pose  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  what  has  already  been  aeoomplished 
in  the  production  of  fine  examples  of  color,  design  and  workmanship* 
Every  technical  school  has  its  museum  of  objects  applicable  to  its  pur* 
poses." 

^'Notably  was  this  the  case  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Nuremberg,  Crefeld 
and  at  Dusseldorf,  in  which  latter  place  the  Indastrial  Art  Museam  i& 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  Rhine  land." 

^'  These  museums  help  to  preserve  and  hand  down  the  traditions  of 
past  achievement  and  excellence,  and  stimulate  the  desire  to  reach  aa 
high,  or  higher  levels  to-day." 

The  commissioners  obseiTe  also  that,  ^  ^  The  comparatively  advanced 
age  of  the  day  students  in  German  Technical  Schools  is  especially  remark- 
able as  showing  (1st)  the  relative  position  of  technical  schools  with« 
respect  to  general  education  on  the  Continent  and  in  England ;  (2nd) 
the  standard  of  attainment  reached  before  entering  upon  specialized 
studies ;  and,  lastly,  as  indicating  the  advance  which  is  possible  under 
such  circumstances." 

'^  No  doubt  the  economic  and  industrial  features  of  German  manu- 
facturing life,  and  social  and  political  circumstances  favor  these  excep- 
tional conditions,  and  especially  are  they  helped  by  the  facilities  which 
the  students  enjoy  of  entering  at  a  late  age  government  railway  and 
other  state  works." 

Among  particular  institutions  described  in  the  report  is  the  Technical 
High  School  of  Darmstadt  which  was  rebuilt  in  1 895  at  a  cost  of  $650,- 
000. 

^^  The  school  includes  in  addition  to  the  main  building,  and  opposite 
to  it,  two  fine  buildings  —  one  for  physics  and  technical  electricity,  and 
the  other  for  pure  chemistry,  electro-chemistry,  chemical  technology  and 
pharmacy.  This  Technical  High  School  is  an  institution  of  university 
rank,  and  is  built  on  a  scale  of  great  liberality."  a.  t.  s. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Bibliography  of  Education,  by  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Westfield,  is  a  long  needed  and  most  useful  book.  It  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  International  Education  series  of  books  edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris. 
In  an  admirable  introduction  Dr.  Harris  says  of  this  book,  after  pointing  out  that 
it  would  be  impossible  in  one  volume  to  call  attention  to  text-books  and  catalogues, 
**  It  will  be  of  especial  value  to  librarians  in  the  way  of  assisting  them  to  answer 
two  questions :  (a)  What  books  has  this  library  on  any  special  educational  theme? 
(b)  What  books  ought  it  to  obtain  to  complete  its  collection  in  that  theme?**  Our 
author  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  ^*  literature  of  education  ** 
by  citing  a  Pedagogical  library  in  Leipzig  with  60,604  books  and  pamphlets,  one 
in  Paris  with  50,000  books  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  with  over 
50,000  books  and  150,000  pamphlets  on  education  or  subjects  allied  thereto.  Mr. 
Monroe  has  been  working  along  this  line  for  sixteen  years  and  in  these  202  pages 
are  catalogued  3,200  books  and  pamphlets  mostly  in  the  English  language  and  bis 
labors  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  every  thoughtful  educator.  The  book  is  admir- 
ably classified  and  fully  indexed.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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Tbb  EircTCLOPBDiA  OF  SoGiAL  REFORM.  Edited  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  with  the 
coOperatioD  of  many  distinguished  specialists.  This  is  a  great  book,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  published  in  one  large  volume  containing  nearly  1,600  pages^ 
two  columns  to  a  page.  The  editor  has  been  assisted  in  its  compilation  by  such 
eminent  authorities  as  President  £.  B.  Andrews,  Edward  Atkinson,  Professor  E.. 
W.  Bemis,  Edward  Bellamy,  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  many  others.  The  subject  of  Sociology  is  one  of 
the  highest  subjects  of  human  interest  It  has  risen  to  the  position  of  a  professioa 
and  has  developed  a  literature  which  is  rapidly  becoming  volumnious.  This  is  the 
first  attempt  which  we  are  acquainted  with  to  give  a  complete  compendium  of 
authors,  literature,  history,  in  short  of  everything  relating  to  the  subjects  of  Soci- 
ology and  Political  Economy.  It  is  a  successful  attempt.  The  scholar,  the  pastor,, 
the  busy  man  of  affairs,  the  editor  or  reporter,  called  upon  to  write,  deliberately  or 
hurriedly,  on  any  branch  of  these  important  subjects,  will  find  here  the  freshest^ 
clearest  statements,  of  facts,  figures,  definitions  and  principles,  arranged  so  as  to 
be  available  without  laborious  and  vexatious  delay.  Every  facility  for  ready  con- 
sultation is  afforded  by  the  cyclopedic  arrangement,  the  extensive  indexes  and  the 
black-face  reference  notes  on  nearly  every  page.  This  is  a  strong  feature  in  a  book 
of  this  character.  There  is  an  appendix  replete  with  serviceable  material.  We 
have  tested  the  book  by  turning  to  it  for  information  which  we  were  seeking,  on. 
several  points,  and  in  no  case  were  we  disappointed.  No  earnest  worker  for  the 
uplifting  of  humanity  can  afford  to  neglect  this  superb  volume.  To  all  such  it  wilL 
be  what  the  hammer  is  to  the  carpenter,  an  indispensable  tool.  New  York  :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.    Cloth,  $7.60 ;  Sheep,  $0.50 ;  Morocco,  $14.00. 

Around  thb  World  Geoorapbical  Reader.  Book  I,  Primary.  By  Stella 
W.  Carroll ;  edited  by  Clarence  F.  Carroll,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Worcester,  Mass.  It 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  school-book  makers  if  the  coming  generation  is  not 
**up*'  in  geography.  This  science,  once  administered  in  dry  and  bitter  doses,  is- 
now  sugar-coated.  By  easy  stages,  beginning  with  the  lowest  grades,  and  with  the 
accompaniments  of  fascinating  illustration  and  engaging  story,  tbe  youhg  student 
is  lured  on  to  the  acquirement  of  accurate  information  concerning  the  earth,  its- 
climates,  productions,  inhabitants,  customs,  etc.  The  present  volume  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  those  at  the  tlireshold  of  the  educational  temple- 
In  simple  language  the  leading  facts  are  told  in  relation  to  the  land  and  life  of  the 
Eskimos,  Indians,  Arabs,  Dutch,  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Legible  text,  artistio 
pictures  and  attractive  covers  make  the  book  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
previous  text-books  issued  by  the  publishers.  Mailing  price,  40  cents.  The  Morse 
Company,  96  6th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Hall  of  Shells.  By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy.  This  is  a  truly  beautiful  little 
book,  stimulating  to  the  study  of  a  somewhat  neglected  branch  of  natural  science. 
'  Young  people  who  have  access  to  the  sesrshore  will  find  it  a  guide  which  will  lead 
them  to  the  investigation  of  some  of  the  choicest  secrets  of  nature,  which  are 
strewn  along  the  shore  or  hidden  away  in  rocky  caverns  exposed  by  the  receding 
tide.  A  living  interest  is  given  to  the  book  by  the  choice  illustrations,  almost 
every  one  of  which  represents  a  child  or  other  human  being  in  touch  with  the  crea- 
tures of  the  shell-world.  Scientifically  accurate  information  is  imparted  not  in  a 
dry,  dull  way  but  by  the  aid  of  a  chaste  imagination  and  in  living  language.  The 
book  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  60  cents. 
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L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  send  iis  Christmas  welcome  with  their  exquisite  book- 
lets and  lovely  calendars  and  cards.  Evangeline  is  a  very  fine  calendar  with  six 
large  plates  and  portraits  in  colors  of  characters  made  famous  by  Longfellow  in  his 
immortal  poem.  Quotations  from  *'  Evangeline  "  and  a  two  months'  calendar  add 
•effectiveness  to  each  plate.  It  is  the  work  of  Frank  T.  Merrill  and  Louis  K.  Har- 
low. Sea  Shore  Calendar  and  Queenly  Roses  are  two  other  lovely  and  artistic  cal- 
endars, with  six  and  four  beautiful  plates  each  and  silk  ribbons  and  bows.  These 
will  delight  their  fortunate  possessors.  Violet  Time,  by  Katharine  L.  Connor  is  an 
exquisite  collection  of  violets  and  sweet  verses,  tied  with  silk  ribbon  and  bow.  The 
•cover  is  a  rich  violet  design.  Daisies  Dear  by  Bessie  Gray  has  choice  verses  on  the 
daisy  and  beautiful  illustrations  in  colors.  Forget-me-not  by  the  same  author  is 
equally  lovely.  My  Lady  Pansy  is  a  sweet  booklet ;  Masters  in  Music  a  unique 
calendar,  and  The  Peace  Flag  an  exquisite  emblem.  Then  there  are  many  pretty 
cards  in  sweet  peas,  pansies,  holly  and  berries  and  other  kinds  of  flowers.  How 
much  L.  Prang  &  Co.  do  to  brighten  our  American  homes. 

The  Bond  and  the  Dollar.  By  John  Clark  Ridpath.  This  is  a  valuable 
monograph  by  the  new  editor  of  The  Arena,  It  has  had  a  large  reading,  the  pres- 
ent edition  bringing  the  circulation  up  to  the  one  hundredth  thousand.  It  gives  a 
history  of  the  so-called  conspiracy  of  the  money  power  against  the  masses.  The 
■author  has  a  fascinating  style.  He  has  a  cause  to  plead,  the  cause  of  the  common 
people,  and  he  pleads  it  well.  His  book  is  readable.  It  is  issued  in  popular  form 
in  paper  cover  at  10  cents  a  copy.     Boston:  The  Arena  Publishing  Company. 

Third  Year  in  French,  by  L.  C.  Syms,  completes  the  course  in  French  which 
the  author  has  put  forth  intending  to  meet  the  requirements  of  preparatory  schools, 
academies  and  colleges.  The  plan  adopted  for  use  in  the  previous  books  is  fol- 
lowed in  this  one,  the  lessons  showing  marked  progression.  The  study  of  verbs, 
the  basis  of  the  whole  method,  is  still  given  the  same  importance.  The  book  con- 
tains many  extracts  in  French  and  English,  selections  being  taken  from  Bernardin 
de  Saint-Pierre,  Lamartine,  Voltaire,  Coppee,  Beranger,  etc.,  thus  initiating  the 
student  info  the  style  of  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  preparing  them  for  the 
reading  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature.  New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 

Exercises  in  Greek  Composition,  by  Edwin  H.  Higley,  consists  of  exercises 
based  on  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Hellenica,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  and 
references  to  the  grammars  of  Goodwin  and  Hadley-Allen.  The  author  claims 
that  it  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  student  of  Greek  to  know  the  Attic  forms  of 
inflection,  the  regular  constructions  of  syntax,  and  the  meanings  of  common  words, 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  these  can  be  best  acquired  by  considerable  work  in  Greek 
-composition.  The  exercises  he  has  selected  are  designed  to  furnish  materials  for 
acquiring  knowledge  of  these  three  essentials,  and  the  work  is  well  done.  The 
.notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point,  the  vocabulary  specially  made  for  the  book,  the 
references  to  the  grammars  many  and  pertinent.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Gems  op  School  Song,  selected  and  edited  by  Carl  Betz,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Kansas  City,  is  a  choice  collection  of  songs  for  children  of  all  ages  and  for  schools 

'Of  different  grades.  The  songs  are  arranged  topically  and  they  include  some  of 
the  best  of  the  old-time  favorites  and  some  of  the  brightest  of  those  of  the  present 

•day.  Many  of  the  songs  are  those  which  are  used  in  the  schools  of  Germany  and 
for  the  most  part  have  never  before  been  published  with  American  words.     New 

Tork:  American  Book  Company.     Price,  70  cents. 
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Sekmok  Stobibs  fob  Bots  and  Gibls.  By  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D. 
Dr.  Banks  is  well  known  for  his  racy,  interesting  style  in  sermon  writing.  He  is 
I>articularly  happy  in  his  manner  of  interpreting  and  presenting  Bible  tales  for 
younger  readers.  This  book  is  one  of  his  best  and  will  find  its  way  into  many  a 
young  lad*s  or  lady's  Christmas  stocking.  No  boy  or  girl  can  read  it  without  hay- 
ing higher  aspirations  enkindled  in  the  soul.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York ;  $1.00. 

Uncle  Sam's  Secbets.  A  Story  of  National  Affairs  for  the  Touth  of  the  Na- 
tion. By  Oscar  Phelps  Austin.  This  is  one  of  Appleton's  Home  Reading  Books. 
In  the  form  of  an  interesting  story  it  gives  the  leading  facts  in  relation  to  the  Post 
Office,  the  Ti'easury,  the  Mint  and  many  other  institutions  of  the  Goyemment  at 
Washington.  It  is  a  book  which  will  add  much  to  the  fund  of  the  reader's  infor- 
mation and  stimulate  to  further  inquiry  and  original  research.  New  York :  D.. 
Appleton  &  Company  :  66  cents. 

Modes  of  Motion,  or  Mechanical  Conceptions  of  Physical  Phenomena,  by  A.  E. 
Dolbear  of  Tufts  College,  is  intended  for  those  who  have  an  interest  in  phenomena 
of  all  kinds.  It  makes  clear  how  one  kind  of  energy  is  converted  into  another 
kind,  and  the  conditions  needed  for  transforming  it.  Prof.  Dolbear's  position  in^ 
the  world  scientific  is  stable  and  statements  from  him  have  the  attention  of  every 
physicist.  In  this  work  he  has  set  forth  the  results  of  his  further  researches  into 
the  domain  of  matter  and  his  conclusions  are  worthy  the  attention  of  every  teacher 
and  student.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  Manual  of  Composition  and  Rhetobic,  by  John  S.  Hart,  has  come  to  us  in 
a  revised  form,  the  revision  having  been  made  by  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  orig- 
inal work.  Prof.  James  Morgan  Hart,  of  Cornell  University.  This  well-known 
book  has  been  for  years  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject ;  it  has  served  its 
time  and  served  it  well.  But  the  times  demanded  a  new  edition  and  no  one  was 
better  able  to  make  this  than  the  illustrious  head  of  the  department  of  English  in 
Cornell,  Professor  Hart.  In  the  revision,  part  I.  has  been  left  in  its  original  form,, 
but  part  II.  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  the  subject  of  Invention  being  wholly  new 
and  up  to  date.  When  composition  is  taught  in  the  schools  with  this  manual  as  a 
guide,  the  results  will  justify  the  teacher's  efforts,  for  the  book  is  in  hearty  aocord 
with  the  views  and  teachings  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  day,  and  with  the  spirit 
of  pedagogical  progress  in  this  branch  of  study.  It  is  a  manual  without  a  superior.. 
Philadelphia:    Eidredge  &  Bro. 

Syllabus  of  Lectubes  on  European  History,  by  Andrew  Stephenson,  Profes- 
sor of  History  in  DePauw  University,  is  a  manual  for  use  in  classes  studying 
European  history  by  the  laboratory  method.  In  the  introduction,  Doctor  Stephen- 
son outlines  his  general  method  of  procedure,  gives  his  reasons  for  following  the 
method,  and  furnishes  many  suggestions  for  the  right  way  to  study  history.  He 
uses  three  instrumentalities  in  his  teaching:  base-books,  lectures,  and  collateral 
readings,  and  the  fullest  information  is  given  for  the  student  and  teacher  to  aid  in 
making  use  of  these.  The  syllabus  is  divided  into  four  parts:  Imperialism,  Feu- 
dalism, Papalism,  Nationalism,  and  under  each  heading  there  is  given  strong  out- 
lines of  the  various  topics  to  be  studied.  The  method  has  the  merit  of  being  prac- 
tical, usable  and  comprehensible.  It  will  give  abundant  help  to  the  student  at 
just  the  right  place;  it  will  stimulate  him  to  wider  reading  and  deeper  research.. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  The  Inland  Publishing  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 
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Thb  Advakced  Music  Reader,  by  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper, 
•completes  the  Natural  Course  in  Music,  and  is  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools,  nor- 
mal schools,  choral  societies  and  the  home  circle.  The  book  is  a  quarto  of  320 
l)age8,  of  excellent  type  and  paper.  The  selections  are  for  the  most  part  new,  the 
melodies  being  full  of  life  and  power,  the  words  of  the  highest  literary  merit. 
Many  solfeggios  are  given  throughout  the  book,  and  in  these  the  bass  part  is  de- 
veloped, to  be  used  independently  or  in  duplicate.  It  is  a  notable  work  and  well 
crowns  a  magnificent  undertaking  admirably  executed.  New  York:  American 
3ook  Company. 

The  Treatmekt  of  Nature  in  Dante^s  *'Divina  Commedia.*^  By  L.  Oscar 
ICuhns.  The  author  of  this  volume  has  attempted  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  all 
those  aspects  of  animate  and  inanimate  Nature  which  Dante  has  made  use  of  in 
i4lie  great  work  named.  By  Nature  the  author  means  that  which  ia  objective  to 
man,  who  is  not  himself,  in  this  view,  included  in  the  list  of  objects  to  be  studied. 
The  book  is  a  careful  and  discriminating  presentation  of  a  difficult  literary  subject, 
and  is  throughout  readable  and  interesting.  It  shows  us  Dante^s  conception  of 
Nature,  atmospheric  phenomena,  flora,  fauna,  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  etc.  It  thus 
throws  light  *  on  the  history  of  scientific  research  and  is  a  good  example  of  the 
painstaking  modem  method  of  carefully  specialized  study.  Edward  Arnold:  Lon- 
<lon  and  New  York. 

Book  II.  of  the  Knickerbocker  Series  of  School  Sonob,  edited  by  F.  £.  Howard, 
contains  twenty-three  two  part  songs  of  moderate  difficulty,  for  intermediate  grades 
of  public  and  private  schools.  The  songs  are  all  classical,  full  of  melody,  with 
most  excellent  words.  The  school  is  rich  that  has  this  supplementary  song  book. 
New  York:    Novello,  Ewer  &  Co. 

Graduate  Courses,  1807-08,  is  a  handbook  for  graduate  students  and  containi^ 
:announcements  of  advanced  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  twenty-three  colleges 
And  universities  of  the  United  States,  with  valuable  additional  information.  It 
also  contains  an  extended  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  convention  of  the 
Federation.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Federation  of  Graduate  clubs.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 

We  acknowledge  from  C.  A.  W.  Crosby  &  Son,  Boston,  an  artistic  booklet  called 
the  Colonial  Book  of  the  Towle  Mfg.  Co.  From  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York, 
we  have  received  a  large,  fine  group  portrait  of  AH  the  Presidents.  It  is  well 
worth  the  price,  26c.  The  New  York  Observer  sends  out  a  choice  portrait  of 
Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.     It  is  very  life  like. 

How  TO  See  the  Point  and  Place  it,  by  John  G.  Scott,  is  a  pamphlet  of  forty 
pages  crammed  to  the  covers  with  useful  hints  and  accurate  information  on  the 
troublesome  subject  of  punctuation.  The  author  knows  the  subject  from  A  to 
Izzard,  and  his  rules  are  so  clearly  and  succinctly  put  that  the  veriest  tyro  cannot 
^o  astray  when  using  them,  while  the  veteran  writer  will  find  the  booklet  a  vade 
tnecum.    Laconic  Publishing  Company,  123  Liberty  St. ,  New  York. 

From  Hinds  &  Noble,  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  we  have  two  books  recently 
added  to  the  University  Tutorial  Series,  Euclid,  books  I-IV,  by  Rupert  Deakin, 
and  Tutorial  Trigonometry,  by  William  Briggs  and  G.  H.  Bryan.  Each  of  these 
text-books  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  kind  of  schoolbooks  English  authors  and 
publishers  put  forth.  They  are  characterized  by  thoroughness,  comprehensiveness, 
accuracy  and  lucidity.    Few  American  text-books  surpass  them  in  these  respects. 
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To  the  Silver  Series  of  English  Claasics  has  been  added  De  Qaincey*B  Rbyolt 
OF  THB  Tabtabs,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Alexander  S.  Twombly. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  notable  example  of  the  art  of  narration,  exhibiting  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  this,  department  of  literary  style.  The  editor^s  introduction 
deals  at  some  length  with  this  form  of  composition  and  shows  clearly  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  governing  it  The  notes  while  few  are  critical  and  helpful.  Boston: 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

On  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  very  readable  little  book  by  Col.  Samuel  Adams  Drake, 
author  of  **  Watch  Fires  of  ^76,**  etc.  He  graphically  describes  the  first  settling  of 
2few  England  and  the  struggles  and  successes  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  To  tell  of 
their  heroism  is  a  congenial  task  and  he  does  it  full  justice.  The  daily  life  of  our 
4Sturdy  forefathers  is  skillfully  set  forth.  It  is  a  thrilling  story  of  earnest  labor  and 
great  suffering  and  heroic  continuance  in  well  doing.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Price,  60  cents. 

The  introductory  number  in  the  Series  of  Physiok>gical  Methods  of  Teaching  and 
Studying  Languages  is  Fibst  Facts  and  Sentbncbs  in  French,  by  Victor  B^tis 
and  Howard  Swan.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  simple  scenes  described  in  easy 
language  for  the  use  of  beginners,  and  forming  an  introduction  to  the  authors* 
larger  work,  *^  Facts  of  Life.**  The  book  is  intended  for  class  use  in  teaching  the 
current  idiomatic  French  phraseology  of  ordinary  life  and  can  be  used  with  chil- 
dren of  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  based  on  the  principles  under- 
lying the  other  works  by  the  same  authors  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  methods  for 
learning  the  French  language.    Imported  by  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York. 

Manhattan  :  Historic  and  Abtistic,  by  Cynthia  M.  Westover  Alden,  is  a  six- 
day  tour  guide  book  for  Greater  New  York,  and  is  a  handy,  serviceable,  thoroughly 
up  to  date  little  book  for  sight  seers  in  the  Metropolis  of  America.  Visitors  are 
told  how  to  follow  routes  covering  twelve  half  days,  with  an  extra  day  in  Brook- 
lyn. Mai)6  are  furnished  on  which  each  route  is  plainly  marked,  and  the  directions 
itccompanying  each  description  and  route  are  so  clear  and  plain  that  mistakes  seem 
impossible.  Every  needed  information  is  set  forth ;  all  the  visitor  has  to  do  is  to 
do  as  the  book  says  and  in  six  days  he  will  know  New  York  better  than  does  a 
New  Yorker.  The  book  is  the  Badaeker  for  New  York.  New  York :  The  Morse 
Comx>any. 

*RonND  THE  Year  in  Myth  and  Sono,  by  Florence  Holbrook,  is  intended  as  a 
reading  book  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades  in  school  and  for  the  family  circle. 
The  myths  are  told  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  they  wiU  serve  to  awaken  the 
€hild*s  imagination  and  furnish  a  key  to  many  beautiful  things  in  literature  and 
art  which  will  prove  an  unfailing  source  of  delight  in  after  life.  The  poetical 
flelections  are  arranged  to  celebrate  the  seasons  and  the  months,  and  every  selec- 
tion is  an  exquisite  gem.  It  is  a  charming  book  for  the  school  and  the  home.  New 
York :  American  Book  Company. 

French  Practical  Course,  by  Jules  Magnenat,  of  the  State  University  of 
Texas,  is  a  new  work  based  on  a  unique  method  with  many  commendable  features. 
Saving  the  introduction,  the  work  is  entirely  in  French,  a  noteworthy  characteris- 
tic. The  author  has  for  years  taught  by  the  method  he  exemplifies  and  his  success 
has  been  so  marked  as  to  call  for  the  publication  of  the  plan.  The  book  is  a  complete 
grammar  of  the  French  language  and  is  suitable  for  use  as  well  by  beginners  as  by 
advanced  students.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  Received  from  W.  B. 
Clarke,  Boston. 
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Prof.  Miner  H.  Paddock,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  an  enthusiastic  student  of  min- 
eralogy, and  being  fertile  in  resources,  inventive  by  nature  and  scholarly  by  train- 
ing, he  has  given  many  aids  and  appliances  to  the  teacher  and  student.  He  believes, 
in  the  pedagogical  value  of  a  systematic  scientific  study  of  mineralogy  in  all  grades- 
of  schools  and  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  faith  is  A  Pupils'  Manual,  No.  I.  In  this 
manual  are  given  some  thirty  pages  of  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  science  of 
mineralogy,  followed  by  seventy  pages  of  outline  blanks  to  be  filled  by  pupils, 
while  studying  their  mineral,  rock,  or  metal  named  in  the  manual.  It  is  a  most 
helpful  and  stimulating  manual,  replete  with  information  and  suggestion.  It 
deserves  extensive  use  in  the  schools.    Published  by  the  author. 

Elements  of  Constructive  Geometry,  by  William  Noetling,  contains  sixty- 
two  pages  devoted  to  the  subject  of  geometry.  It  is  largely  a  translation  of  a  work 
prepared  by  the  eminent  German  mathematician,  K.  H.  Stoecker.  The  subject  i» 
presented  inductively,  the  plan  is  constructive,  the  pupils  drawing  their  own  fig- 
ures. The  work  is  intended  for  children  from  ten,  or  even  nine  years  of  age  and 
upward.  The  definitions  are  exact,  the  explanations  are  clear  and  explicit,  the 
development  of  the  subject  natural  and  progressive.  There  is  a  place  all  ready  for 
just  such  a  book  in  elementary  schools,  and  it  will  surely  find  a  welcome  from 
many  teachers.    Boston  :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Outlines  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Classes,  in  the  Study  of  Nature 
and  Related  Subjects,  is  by  £.  Maud  Campbell  and  Margaret  £.  Wise,  of  the 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  State  Normal  School.  The  outlines  are  arranged  first  by  months 
and  then  by  weeks,  the  topic  for  each  week  being  given  with  full  outline  for  its 
presentation  :  the  songs,  games  and  stories  that  accompany  it ;  the  gifts ;  the 
modeling,  cutting,  pasting,  etc.  The  correlation  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  pri- 
mary work  with  the  study  of  nature  is  most  interestingly  done  and  will  produce 
beautiful  and  permanent  results.  It  is  just  the  book  for  primary  teachers  of  the 
lowest  grade.     New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co 


PERIODICALS. 

American  educators  who  read  the  German— and  the  number  is  now  large  — should  know 
about  the  excellent  International  review  edited  by  Doctor  Wychgram  at  'L%ipz\K— Deutsche 
Zdtschrift  /ilr  AuaVindisches  Unterrichtswesen.  It  enters  upon  its  third  year  with  the  Octo- 
ber number  and  the  scope  of  its  original  articles  from  the  first  has  been  varied  and  Interest- 
ing. To  bring  to  students  of  education  a  review  of  the  great  movements  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  is  no  easy  task  \  and  yet  Doctor  Wychgram  has  succeeded  in  this 
effort  In  a  manner  that  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  October  number,  which  may  be  taken  as 
typical,  opens  with  an  account  of  the  University  of  Colorado  by  Prof.  James  R.  Russell;  fol- 
lows with  a  sketch  of  educational  activities  In  Norway  during  the  present  century,  by  P. 
Voss ;  gives  brief  accounts  of  educational  movements  in  Scotland  and  the  Transvaal  —  the 
former  by  Gustav  Heln  and  the  latter  by  Dr.  L.  Wlrth;  discusses  the  higher  educational 
institutions  for  women  in  England  (this  by  Miss  Amy  Bramwell)  and  descnbes  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Washington.  Besides  these  original  articles  there  are  numerous  items  of 
educational  intelligence  from  America,  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa  nnd  a  goodly  number  of 

book  reviews. Two  leading  articles  in  Harp€r*s  Magazine  for  December  are  The  Queen's 

Jubilee,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  A  Bird's  Egg,  by  Ernest  IngersoU.    Both  articles 

are  beautifully  illustrated. Recent  numbers  of  the  Weekly  and  the  Bazar  contain  interefi>t- 

Ing  Illustrations  of  life  In  the  Klondike. Henry  Van  Dyke  contributes  a  story  to  the  De- 
cember Scribner^s  Magazine,  entitled  A  Christmas  Loss,  in  which  he  tells  a  tale  of  Antloch  fif- 
teen hundred  years  aeo.  It  is  a  chaste  story,  full  of  religious  feeling. Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitch- 
ell, author  of  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,  will  begin  a  new  novel  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Century  Magazine  for  the  new  year,  called  The  Adventures  of  Francois,— A  Tale  of  the- 

French  Revolution. Rudyard  Kipling's  first  "Just-So"  story  appears  In  the  Christmas 

number  of  iSf.  A^ir/io/<7^.    The  Illustrations  are  by  Oliver  Herford.    It  is  the  first  of  a  series 

of  fantastic  stoiies  about  animals. The  first  edition  of  McClure^s  Magazine,  ChristmaB 

number,  will  be  a  third  of  a  million  copies.    The  list  of  contributors  guarantees  the  value 

and  interest  of  the  contents. The  Atlantic  Monthly  announces  a  new  serial  story  for  18%^ 

by  Gilbert  Parker.  Every  number  will  contain  an  article  on  some  large  educational  subject. 
One  of  these,  to  appear  soon,  will  be  by  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  on  The  Ideal  Relations 

of  a  Community  to  its  Public  Schools The  Ladies*  Home  Journal  abounds  in  seasonable 

stories,  poems  and  articles  of  interest  and  merit. Emily  Tolman,  in  LippincotVs  Mctga- 

sine,  discusses  The  Club  Movement  Among  Women  In  a  bright  and  readable  way. Mr. 

Garrett  P.  Servlss,  the  well  known  astronomer,  considers,  in  Appleton^s  Popular  Science- 
Monthly^  the  probability  of  there  being  planets  similar  to  our  earth,  containing  inhabitants, 

among  the  fixed  stars. The  testimony  of  a  number  of  eminent  educational  experts  la 

given  in  the  Kinderqarten  Magazine,  to  show  that  the  state  has  as  much  concern  with  the 
education  of  a  child  between  four  and  six  as  between  six  and  eight. 
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The  Survival  of  the  Fittest! 

READ   WHAT    SOME    LEADING    EDUCATORS    SAY   ABOUT 

EDUCATION : 

**I  take  a  large  Dumber  of  educational  publicationn,  but  find  Education  to  bf  tba 
most  valuable  that  comes  to  my  desk." — Supt.  F.  N.  Tracy,  Kankakee,  III. 

"  The  magazine  is  flrst-ciass." —  W.  W,  Fendergast,  DepH  of  Public  Instruction^ 
8t.  Paul,  Minn, 
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-~Bev.  William  M.  Thayer,  Franklin,  MaB$. 

*^  The  profesT^ional  literature  given  in  this  magazine  is  strong  and  helpful."—  O. 
C.  Seelye^  Supt.  City  Schools,  Racine^  Wis, 

^*  1  have  a  protound  respect  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing  for  education  by 
the  publication  of  your  magazine." — E,J.  Ooodioin,  School  Department,  Newton^  MasM, 

*'  Education  comes  to  our  office  every  month  and  is  one  of  the  most  valued  pub- 
lications we  receive." —  William  C,  Bates,  Supt,  oj  Schools,  Fall  Biver,  Mast. 

"I  cannot  do  without  it." — J,  L,  Hollingsworth,  Supt,  of  Public  Instrxiction,  Polk 
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JBX'Supt,  of  SchoolSy  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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•         subscription  price  of  the  monthly."—  Oscar  H.  Cooper, Supt.  of  Schools,  Oalveston,  Texas. 

''I  like  Education  best  of  any  school  journal  that  I  know." — Amy  L.  Perry^ 
Santa  Ana,  California, 

**  My  flies  are  quite  complete,  and  I  regard  them  far  the  most  valuable  educa- 
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n.    It  is  contributed  to  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  day. 
III.    It  furnishes  the  best  discussions  on  themes  of  profound  interest  to  every 
intelligent  person,  viz.,  those  that  relate  to  the  education  of  the  human  race. 
lY.    If  you  are  a  teacher  it  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  freshest  thought  in 
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ART    FOR   SCHOOLS. 

The  exciting  of  an  appreciation  of  art  amongst  the  school  children,  through 
hanging  pictures  upon  the  schoolroom  walls,  is  a  subject  which  is  now  in  the  minds  of 
many  teachers  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  schools.  As  is  the  case  with  every 
new  subject,  each  one  has  a  different  plan  and  a  different  idea.  One  thing,  however, 
seems  to  be  definitely  settled,  namely,  that  the  more  decorating  of  the  school  room, 
in  order  to  fill  it  with  pictures,  much  as  the  home  would  be  decorated,  is  outside  the 
province  of  school  work.  We  have  given  the  matter  of  art  for  schools  our  earnest 
oonsideration  for  the  past  five  years,  and  the  conclusion  which  we  have  reached  is,  that 
certain  essential  points  must  be  covered. 

First,  that  all  pictures  must  have  a  value  from  an  art  standpoint. 

Second,  that  the  pictures  in  any  one  room  ought  not  to  cover  so  many  periods  of 
art  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  scholar  to  see  the  ruling  motive  of  any  epoch. 

Our  publications  for  art  in  schools  will  cover  the  whole  art  of  the  world,  com- 
prising the  greatest  works  produced  in  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  from  the 
days  of  early  Egyptian  art.  A  proper  selection  for  each  age  and  school  room  can, 
therefore,  be  made  from  our  publications.  We  should  be  glad  to  correspond  with  all 
interested.     A.  W.  ELSON  &  CO.,  146  Oliver  St.,  Boston. 
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VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS  OF  CHILDREN. 

PROF.  WILL  8.  MONBOB, 
SMe  Normal  Sckod,  Wu^fidd,  Maa$. 

SEVENTEEN  hundred  and  fifty-five  Massachusetts  school  chU- 
dren,  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  sixteen  years,  were  asked 
to  write  answers  to  this  question  :  Tell  what  you  would  like  to 
do  when  you  grow  to  be  men  (and  women),  and  why.  The  test 
was  given  with  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  vocational  prefer- 
ences of  school  children  and  the  motives  which  prompt  them  to 
prefer  one  occupation  rather  than  another.  The  test  was  given 
as  a  spontaneous  language  lesson  and  it  represents  about  every 
class  of  occupation  common  to  the  State.  Some  were  the  children 
of  farmers ;  a  large  number  the  children  of  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers. The  parents  of  many  were  engaged  in  domestic  pur- 
suits or  employed  as  day  laborers ;  some  were  identified  with  trades 
and  transportation,  and  a  few  belonged  to  the  professional  call- 
ings. The  nationality  of  the  parents  was  such  as  one  might 
expect  in  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

(a)      VOCATIONS  PEEFEREED. 

The  whole  number  of  children  tested  was  1765  —  878  boys  and 
882  girls.  Of  the  occupations  selected,  teaching  heads  the  list. 
Forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  girls  and  four  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
say  that  they  would  like  to  be  instructors  of  youth.  This  pro- 
fession is  mentioned  oftenest  by  girls  of  nine,  when  it  is  preferred 
by  fifty-four  per  cent.,  and  least,  by  girls  of  sixteen  when  it  is 
given  by  twenty-eight  per  cent.     With  the  boys,  there  is  an 
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increase  in  the  number  selecting  teaching  until  the  tenth  year 
T¥hen  it  reaches  ten  per  cent.,  and  from  this  time  on  there  is  a 
gradual  decrease  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  but  one  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  name  teaching.  If  this  study  may  be  accepted  as  a 
probable  index  of  the  future  activity  of  our  present  school  popu- 
lation, it  indicates  that  the  teaching  business  will  be  more  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  women  than  it  is-  to-day.  The  other  pro- 
fessions—  the  ministry,  medicine,  and  law  —  are  preferred  by 
twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  eight  per  cent,  of  the  girls. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  parents  of  the  children  tested  are 
day  laborers  or  housekeepers,  but  six  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
about  the  same  proportion  of  the  girls  hope  to  engage  in  personal 
or  domestic  service.  Indeed,  the  aversion  to  this  line  of  activity 
is  most  pronounced.  "  I  don't  want  to  keep  house,"  and  "  I  don't 
want  to  work  at  so-and-so  "  being  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
low  regard  in  which  manual  labor  is  held  by  school  children. 
About  six  per  cent,  of  the  boys  would  like  to  be  farmers. 

The  trades  are  preferred  by  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  Stenography,  book-keeping 
and  type-writing  are  the  trades  preferred  by  the  girls,  and  shop- 
keeping  and  railroading  by  the  boys.  In  the  case  of  both  boys 
and  girls,  trades  are  much  oftener  selected  by  the  older  than  by 
the  younger  children. 

Machinists,  mechanics,  dressmakers  and  millinjers  were  classi- 
fied together  as  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  Four- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  boys  want  to  be  carpenters,  machinists  or 
mechanics,  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  girls  hope  to  be  dressmak- 
ers or  milliners. 

That  housekeeping  should  almost  never  have  been  selected 
by  the  girls  seems  somewhat  surprising.  A  girl  of  nine  states 
the  case  for  her  class  when  she  writes :  ^^  My  mother  keeps 
house.  My  father  repairs  bicycles.  As  I  would  not  like  to  be 
what  my  mother  is  and  cannot  very  well  be  what  my  father  is,  I 
would  like  to  be  a  school  teacher  or  a  elocutionist."  It  was  re- 
freshing, however,  to  find  even  one  girl  from  among  the  large 
number  who  seemed  to  have  some  conception  of  the  importance 
of  housekeeping.  Her  case  is  so  rare  and  her  logic  so  delightful 
that  I  quot«  her  paper  entire :  "  I  would  like  to  be. a  good  house- 
keeper, or  a  good  cook,  because  I  could  earn  enough  money  to 
support  myself.     If  I  had  a  father  and  a  mother,  I  could  help 
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•them  by  giving  them  something  to  help  tLem  with.  It  is  very 
nice  to  be  a  good  cook  or  a  neat  housekeeper.  There  are  so  many 
iromen  who  cannot  cook  at  all." 

From  nearly  nine  hundred  school  girls,  ranging  in  age  from 
eight  to  sixteen  years,  it  was  expected  that  some  of  them,  instead 
•of  naming  a  vocation,  would  say  that  they  expected  to  marry 
when  they  grew  to  be  women.  Much  to  my  surprise,  none  of  the 
girls  gave  this  answer ;  whereas,  four  boys,  instead  of  naming  an 
occupation  stated  that  they  expected  to  marry  when  they  grew  to 
be  men. 

(b)      MOTIVES  INFLUENCING  CHOICE. 

It  seemed  quite  as  important  to  learn  the  motives  which  actu- 
:ate  children  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation  as  to  learn  the  voca- 
tional preferences,  so  that  each  child  was  asked  to  state  why  he  or 
:she  wished  to  follow  this  or  that  calling.  ^^  Like  it,"  whatever 
that  may  mean,  is  the  reason  given  by  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  and  more  than  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  Many 
who  give  this  reason  doubtless  do  so  in  the  belief  that  they  have 
personal  fitness  for  the  occupation  which  they  have  selected  and 
*  many  more,  especially  the  girls,  lacking  a  better  defined  expres- 
:sion  of  their  faith  have  offered  this  blanket-reason.  The  second 
motive  is  money.  Forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  nearly 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  girls  select  this  or  that  occupation 
because  of  the  revenues  that  it  will  yield.  With  the  boys  the 
motive  grows  stronger  with  the  advance  in  years  ;  with  the  girls 
it  weakens.  Mrs.  Hattie  Mason  Willard,*  who  has  made  an  ex- 
liaustive  study  of  the  ambitions  of  California  school  children, 
found  money  heading  the  list  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  children 
:she  tested ;  and  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  ^^  Is  not  money 
•exalted  to  undue  importance  in  the  minds  of  American  chil- 
dren ?  " 

A  less  worthy  motive  than  money  —  "  because  it  is  easy  "  —  is 
given  by  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  by  about  fourteen 
per  cent,  of  the  girls.  "  I  would  like  to  be  a  school  teacher," 
writes  a  girl  of  ten,  "  because  it  is  easy."  "  I  Would  like  to  be  a 
minister,"  writes  a  boy  of  twelve,  "  because  you  only  have  to  work 
:about  two  hours  a  day."  That  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  these  chil- 
dren should  be  looking   forward  to  short  hours  and  easy  jobs 

*Cbilclren'8  Ambttloiis.    By  Hattie  Mason  Wlllard.    StudieM  in  SducaiUm,  No.  VIL. 
Stanford  University,  Cal.,  1897. 
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refleots  a  sentiment  all  too  common  in  both  the  home  and  the 
school,  namely,  that  social  misconceptions  regarding  labor  and  its 
responsibility  are  universal.  The  school  can  and  should  do  some* 
thing  to  correct  this  misconception.  Labor  must  be  dignified. 
It  must  be  spoken  of  in  respectful  terms.  The  study  in  com- 
mercial geography  must  show  the  character  and  need  of  the  dif- 
ferent vocational  activities.  The  introduction  of  manual  training 
into  the  schools  has  done  something  to  change  the  low  esteem  in 
which  many  worthy  and  necessary  vocations  are  held  ;  but  these 
tests,  together  with  the  studies  of  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mr.  Taylor,*^ 
prove  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  Six 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  seven  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are  influ- 
enced by  philanthropic  considerations  —  they  want  to  help  peo- 
ple, alleviate  suffering,  make  the  world  better,  etc.  Less  than 
three  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  two  per  cent,  of  the  girls  assign 
the  occupation  of  the  parent  as  a  reason  for  preferring  a  certain 
vocation.  When  it  is  remembered  that  ^^  I  don't  want  my  child 
to  be  what  I  am,"  is  so  often  reiterated  in  the  home,  the  small 
parental  influence  is  less  surprising.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, many  children  do  choose  the  occupation  of  their  parents,  as 
the  third  division  of  my  paper  will  show.  The  study  of  Mrs. 
Willard  seems  to  indicate  that  the  vocation  of  the  parents  most 
influences  the  boys  of  thirteen  years ;  and  she  points  out  that  this 
is  the  age  when  most  boys  quit  school.  A  few  children  are  influ- 
enced by  power,  fame  and  freedom.  Educators  as  a  rule  have 
no  just  conception  of  the  large  influence  of  play  in  the  psychical 
life  of  the  child.  "  I  would  like  to  be  a  school  teacher,"  writes  a 
girl  of  nine.  "  I  play  school  at  home  most  every  night  after  sup- 
per." Freedom  from  restraint  influences  a  few  of  the  boys  in 
their  choice.  A  lad  of  twelve  years  writes :  "  I  would  like  to 
be  a  minister  because  it  is  clean  work  and  you  can  go  away  when- 
ever you  want  to.!'  Reputation  conditions  the  choice  of  a  small 
number  of  children.  A  girl  of  eleven  writes :  "  My  ambition 
for  the  future  is  to  be  a  school  teacher,  because  they  (meaning 
the  school  teachers)  have  the  name  of  having  a  good  education." 

(c)      OCCUPATION  OF  PABENTS. 

In  addition  to  stating  the  line  of  work  that  they  preferred  and 

*  A  preUmlnary  study  of  otaUdren's  bop^s.  By  Joseph  P.  Taylor.  Beport  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1885-'96.  Albany* 
1886. 
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the  reasons  therefor,  the  children  were  asked  to  give  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  parents.  As  already  indicated  in  the  motives, 
parental  influence  seems  but  slight.  To  test  this  influence  the 
papei-s  from  two  schools,  representing  two  localities,  were  selected 
and  the  occupations  of  the  parents  compared  with  the  occupations 
preferred  by  the  chiMren.  One  of  these  towns  furnished  papers 
from  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  children  about  eq'dally  divided 
between  the  sexes.  The  parents  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  of 
the  children  were  railroad  employees.  But  forty-seven  of  these 
children  select  similar  vocations.  Forty-three  of  the  fathers  were 
<3arpenters ;  but  eleven  of  the  boys  wish  to  become  carpenters. 
Thirty-one  of  the  parents  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
oigars ;  but  two  of  the  children  express  a  desire  to  take  up  that 
industry.  The  parents  of  twenty /)f  the  children  were  machinists ; 
ibut  six  of  the  children  wish  similar  vocations.  Sixteen  of  the 
fathers  were  farmers  and  ten  of  the  boys  wish  to  continue  on  the 
farm.  A  similar  comparative  study  was  made  of  a  school  com- 
prising two  hundred  and  forty  children.  Five  of  the  parents 
were  engaged  in  professional  pursuits ;  one  hundred  and  ten  of 
the  children  selected  professions;  teaching,  of  course,  leading. 
Twenty-four  of  the  parents  were  engaged  in  personal  and  domes- 
tic service ;  four  of  the  children  desired  similar  occupations. 
Forty-six  of  the  parents  followed  trades;  eighty-six  of  the  chil- 
-dren  selected  trades.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  parents 
were  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  industries ;  but 
fifty-three  of  the  children  desire  similar  vocations.  The  parents 
of  sixteen  of  the  children  were  farmers ;  six  of  the  children  wish 
to  follow  farming. 

(d)      PEDAGOGICAL   APPLICATIONS. 

The  study  has  several  important  lessons  for  the  teacher.  The 
•question  of  motives  is  an  important  one.  What  are  the  motives 
to  which  we  can  strongly  appeal  or  which  we  need  to  overcome  ? 
The  social  misconceptions  of  labor  and  its  responsibilities  as 
already  indicated  are  wide-spread  and  unmistakably  mischievous. 
Assuredly,  the  school  must  inspire  ideals  in  the  children  ;  but  it 
must  at  the  same  time  instil  the  sentiment  of  contentment.  And 
above  all  else  it  must  dignify  useful  labor.  The  question  of  the 
permanent  significance  of  children's  ambitions  naturally  arises. 
£o  far  as  I  know,  the  study  by  Mrs.  Willard  is  the  only  one  that 
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throws  any  light  on  this  phase  of  the  subject.  Her  tests  given 
later  to  the  same  children  seem  to  indicate  slight  variations  in  the 
answers.  The  personal  element  —  and  particularly  that  of  the 
teacher  —  seems  to  influence  the  children  very  strongly  in  their 
vocational  activities.  Public  men,  and  especially  clergymen,  play 
an  important  rdle  in  forming  the  child's  ideals  of  his  future  call- 
ing. That  school  work  is  doing  something  in  influencing  the 
choice  of  children's  occupations  indicates  that  more  may  be  done,, 
and  especially  along  rational  and  healthy  lines. 


A  FEW  LATIN  DIFFICULTIES. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  COBURN,  NEW  TORK  CITY. 

■ 

ALTHOUGH  a  great  many  children,  when  they  are  begin- 
ning Latin,  rather  resent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  at  rational  explanation,  seeming  to  prefer,  in  the  sinful- 
ness of  their  hearts,  to  hold  fast  to  the  grammatical  hammer  and 
tongs  with  which  generations  have  beaten  out  their  translations,, 
yet  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  for  the  sake  of  the 
few  whose  mental  activity  craves  the  logical  kind  of  thing  as  well 
as  for  his  own  intellectual  sanity,  to  get  for  himself  some  better 
understanding  of  the  language  than  is  contained  in  the  coarse 
print  rules  of  the  grammar.  To  be  specific,  a  teacher  ought  ta 
know  all  about  participles,  gerunds,  supines  and  periphrastics ; 
he  ought  to  be  nothing  daunted  by  the  elision  of  the  m-endings* 
before  vowels  ;  he  ought  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  verb 
cwpio.  In  the  old  days  children  had  to  submit  themselves  to  a 
good  deal  longer  grind  of  grammar  than  is  now  required,  and  in 
return  they  should  be  willing  to  give  respectful  attention  to  the 
instructor  who  occasionally  goes  off  upon  some  linguistic  tangent. 
So  very  interesting,  in  the  light  of  their  origin,  are  the  verb  end- 
ings that  even  a  bit  of  talk  about  Sanskrit  bhavami  in  its  relation 
to  hawrbas-hat  need  not  excessively  bore  a  class. 

One  great  danger  for  a  teacher  when  he  is  in  harness  is  that  he 
will  amble  along  only  the  beaten  tracks  and  never  wantonly  turn 
aside  to  choose  a  path  for  himself.  Just  as  pedagogues  of  real 
intelligence,  in  the  old-fashioned  butchery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, have  explained  away  what  little  dative  we  have  left  as  the 
objective  case  after  a  preposition  to^  understood^  and  our  gerund  in 
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ing  as  a  pre^nt  participle  put  for  a  noun^  so  in  our  Latin  we  have 
swallowed  whole  such  morsels  as  the  dative  of  the  agent  vnth  gerwnr 
dives  and  passive  verbs.  We  have  perhaps  pictured  to  ourselves  a 
conclave  of  old  Romans  who  met  and  said :  ^'  Go  to  !  Let  us  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  our  speech.  We  have  an  ablative  of  the 
agent  with  a  or  ab  ;  we  shall  also  have  a  dative  of  the  agent  which 
we  shall  use  with  gerundives ! " 

I  Difficulties  of  the  point  of  view,  hazy  conceptions  of  things  that 
require  a  more  detailed  treatment  than  is  given  in  the  text-books 
and  grammars,  must  occur  to  every  reader  of  Latin.  Some  few 
that  seem  to  assail  most  incessantly  are  here  set  down. 

One  of  the  commonest  among  young  boys  and  girls  is  with  the 
participles,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  copiousness  of  termination, 
are  more  decidedly  adjectival  than  their  English  counterparts. 
The  first  and  most  necessary  idea  to  drill  in  is  that  amattis  means 
more  than  having  been  loved ;  that  it  signifies  a-having-been4oved 
man  while  amata  is  a-having-been-loved  woman. 

The  trouble,  however,  that  is  given  by  the  solitary  participle  is 
slight  in  comparison  to  the  heart-aches  that  spring  from  its  use  in 
the  compound  tenses.  All  first  year  Latin  classes  fall  flat  before 
the  perfect  passive.  Amatus  e^t  they  invariable  believe  it  to  mean 
he  is  loved  and  even  after,  as  a  matter  of  mental  attainment,  they 
have  learned  to  translate  it  as  a  past  tense,  they  have  an  unsatis- 
fied feeling  that  it  ought  to  be  the  other  way.  The  fact  that  the 
grammar  labels  the  tense  perfect  does  not  remove  the  student's 
perplexity.     He  revolts  in  spirit  against  what  his  intellect  accepts. 

Of  coarse  the  explanation  is  simple  enough,  to  an  adult.  In 
these  perfect  tenses  the  time-color  of  the  participle  is  very  strong- 
ly shown  and  dominates  the  whole  phrase.  Amatus  sum  signifies 
lam  a  having-been-loved  man^  and  therefore  I  have  been  loved.  The 
gradual  loss  of  the  time-color  of  the  participle  is  exemplified  in 
the  later  Latin  by  the  up  growth  of  such  forms  as  factum  fuerat 
in  which,  with  the  participle  no  longer  dominant,  we  have  a  close 
approximation  to  modern  usage.  The  neuter  verb  now  serves  as 
time-keeper. 

Nothing,  in  my  experience,  entangles  the  young  student  in. 
greater  perplexity  than  the  gerundive,  for  we  have  in  our  modern 
usage  nothing  exactly  corresponding.     It  is  an  adjective,  endowed 
with  verbal  functions  and  it  is  always  redolent  with  an  odor  of 
necessity.     Amandus  stands  for  a  got-to-be-loved  man  and  amanda 
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for  a  gotrtihbe-loved  woman.  Bellwm  gerendum  est — there  is  a  got  to 
be  waged  war;  that  is  to  say,  the  war  must  go  on. 

Once  lodge  this  conception  of  the  gerundive  as  an  adjective 
and  most  of  the  difficulties  disappear.  The  interesting  dative  of 
the  agent  then  becomes  easily  explicable  in  terms  of  the  dative  of 
the  possessor,  for  precisely  as  we  say  *'  Liber  mihi  est "  —  fve  got  a 
book  —  so  we  express  ourselves  with  the  gerundive  :  Bellwm  mihi 
gerwndwm  est  —  Tve  got  a  war  that  must  be  carried  on. 

One  difficulty  which,  I  am  sure,  assails  us  all  is  that  of  the 
incomplete  periphrastic.  We  know  that  we  have  constantly  to 
deal  with  participles,  future,  perfect  and  gerundive,  performing 
the  functions  of  verbs  but  with  no  copula  in  sight.  Is  there  some- 
thing in  the  traditional  explanation  of  an  esse  understood  f  Of 
course,  as  a  general  rule,  one  may  assert  that  anything  understood 
is  a  sign  that  he  who  explains  does  not  understand,  but  these 
incomplete  periphrastics  do  not  seem,  according  to  the  common 
view,  to  admit  of  any  other  construction.  Is  it  possible  that  in 
case  of  them^  as  elsewhere,  development  has  gone  on  from  the 
simpler  and  less  explicit  to  the  more  exact ;  or  are  these  incom- 
plete tenses  a  sort  of  business  abbreviation  especially  affected  by 
these  masters  of  conciseness,  Caesar  and  Tacitus  ?  Is  it  not  likely 
that  the  primitive  form  of  speech  demanded  no  copula  and  that 
these  participial  tenses  are  not  strictly  to  be  understood  as  cases 
of  omission  ? 

The  whole  matter  may  seem  to  be  one  of  quibble,  but  a  vital 
principle  underlies.  There  are  a  great  many  time-honored  expla- 
nations against  which  the  active  mind  instinctively  revolts.  Some 
of  them  are  intrinsically  as  absurd  as  the  good  old  statement, 
often  ridiculed,  that  such  or  such  is  accusative  after  the  verb ;  the 
fact  being  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  before  the  verb. 

Against  mechanical  contrivances  and  explanations  of  every  sort 
the  self-respecting  teacher  is  bound  to  protect  himself  and  no- 
where more  than  in  composition  work.  His  only  shelter  against 
the  storm  of  hi  homines  and  has  feminae  lies  under  the  cover  of 
real  Latin.  • 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  regard  these  things  as  matters  of 
style.  The  function  of  Latin  composition  in  the  schools,  they 
say,  is  merely  to  assist  in  mastery  of  paradigms  and  constructions, 
the  subtler  matters  of  style  must  all  be  held  in  abeyance. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  Latin  composition  with  every  bit  of  life 
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knocked  out  of  it.  It  is  as  if  one  should  learn  to  draw  the  figure 
from  anatomical  charts.  Style  cannot  be  neglected.  The  ulti- 
mate object  of  all  this  grind  of  declensions  and  conjugations,  of 
all  these  subjunctives  and  infinitives,  is  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Roman  man  —  the  man  of  law  and  order,  of  tremendous 
executive  ability.     The  Latin  style  is  the  Roman  man. 

Those  of  us  who  were  brought  up  on  the  method  of  detached 
seotences  remember  well  enough  the  uninspiring  weekly  exercises. 
It  was  a  drop  indeed  from  Virgil  to  the  dull  monotony  of  a  page 
of  Jones.  It  still  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  one 
-of  the  most  popular  of  the  new  text-books  is  so  reactionary  as  to 
•hark  back  to  the  old  plan  of  unrelated  sentences. 

If  we  caAuot  go  right  it  is  better  not  to  go  at  all.  Artifiical 
results  are  undesirable  in  any  art.  My  own  experience  in  teach- 
ing leads  me  to  think  that  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  over 
English-Latin  sentences  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  student*s 
-work.  The  time  to  begin  composition  is  when  a  good  deal  of  real 
Latin  has  soaked  in  —  the  result  of  much  reading.  Then  there 
will  be  chance  for  the  development  of  style,  for  the  writing  of 
real  Latin. 

The  difficulties  of  translating  are  innumet'able  and  oftentimes 
insuperable,  and  they  seem  to  grow  greater  with  increased  knowl- 
•edge  of  the  language.  The  task  of  rendering  appears  helpless, 
except  to  the  bright  boy.  Even  in  written  translations  that  lay 
•claim  to  literary  quality,  there  is  generally  a  feai'ful  stiffness  and 
neutrality  of  tone.  When  one  happens  to  take  up  a  translation 
that  really  has  snap  and  go,  one  mentally  stcCnds  back  and  throws 
up  both  hands.  I  have  no  doubt  that  half  the  people  who  read 
Dr.  Morgan's  translation  of  the  Phormio,  the  time  they  played  it 
at  Harvard,  felt  that  the  translator,  because  he  was  sprightly  and 
entertaining,  must  have  taken  unwarrantable  liberties  with  his 
text.  Yet  if  ever  translation  rendered  accurately  the  spirit  of  an 
ancient  comedy,  this  was  it. 

I  am  not  contending  for  free  rendering  or  loose  paraphrasing. 
On  the  contrary,  literalness  seems  to  me  to  be  an  ideal,  such  literal- 
ness  as  takes  into  account  all  the  facts  of  a  word,  its  actual  conno- 
tation to  the  Roman — its  local  color  if  one  may  use  the  term  —  and 
its  transient  color  due  to  its  position  with  relation  to  other  words. 
Such  rendering,  however,  is  only  an  ideal  to  reach  out  toward ; 
it  will  never  be  attained.     Bad  translation  is  as  inherent  in  human 
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nature  as  gambling  or  jealousy.  Yet  if  a  teacher  holds  himself 
up  strictly  to  a  high  ideal  of  translation,  if  he  goes  to  his  lesson 
with  a  flexible  and  cosmopolitan  mind,  the  example  is  likely  to  be 
contagious.  Perad venture  in  a  class  of  thirty  one  shall  be  found 
who  will  learn  to  render  quidem. 

On  the  importance  for  purposes  of  intelligent  reading  and 
translation  of  knowing  the  actual  meaning  of  at  least  a  few  words, 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell.  We  are  all  too  ready  to  take  from*our 
dictionaries  without  scrutiny.  It  is  long  before  an  uneasy  con- 
science forces  us  to  scan  re8  closely  enough  to  apprehend  it.  We 
go  on  translating  aliquis  by  someone  —  never  in  translation  Eng- 
lish somebody  —  until  the  word  fairly  forces  upon  our  attention 
the  truth  that  it  is  an  impatient  somebody  —  the  kind  of  word 
with  which  one  snaps  and  snarls.  Such  a  word  as  quidem  can 
generally  be  rendered  better  by  almost  anything  than  by  its  stock 
translation  indeed.  When,  as  so  often,  it  introduces  a  digression, 
it  can  be  turned  by  well  notv  or  I  want  to  say  right  here.  Demum^ 
is  another  that  gives  no  end  of  trouble.  At  length  does  not  bring 
out  its  force  at  all.  Then  and  only  then  is  more  nearly  its  proper 
meaning. 

In  the  acquisition  of  a  working  vocabulary  nothing  is  so  im- 
portant as  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  primitive  meaning  of  a  few  words, 
and  particularly  upon  a  dozen  or  so  verbs.  The  floundering  of 
students  in  their  second  year  of  Latin  is  frequently  due  to  inabil- 
ity to  distinguish  between  primitive  and  derived  meaning. 

A  most  essential  distinction  to  make  is  that  between  dare^  ta 
give  and  dare^  to  put'  The  compounds  of  the  two  are  so  numerous 
and,  in  the  light  of  the  differentiation,  so  luminous,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  a  special  lesson  on  the  subject. 

Anether  verb  that  needs  to  be  understood  is  emo.  Young  pec^- 
ple  are  often  duped  by  their  vocabularies  into  a  belief  that  it  sig- 
nifies to  buy.  Of  course  the  proper  meaning  is  to  take.  Just  aa 
we  go  into  a  shop  and  say,  "  I  '11  take  that,"  so  the  Roman  said 
*'  Emo."  Historically  the  buy  meaning  is  probably  due  to  the 
primitive  manner  of  barter.  A  man  of  one  tribe  would  leave  a 
pile  of  goods  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Along  comes  a  fellow  from 
another  tribe,  sees  the  pile  and  covets  it.  Honesty  and  the  law 
of  nations  restrain  him  from  appropriating  it.  He  gathers  together 
of  his  own  effects  a  bundle  which  appears  to  him  to  be  equivalent 
and  leaves  it.     Next  morning  the  original  trafficker  appears,  sizes 
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up  the  new  pile  and,  if  he  judges  it  to  be  equivalent,  emit  —  he 
takes  it  and  thereby  becomes  the  emptor. 

Cedo  is  a  verb  full  of  the  motion  of  walking.  The  Sanskrit  is 
chad  —  to  move.  The  idea  of  yielding  is  entirely  derivative.  A 
man  sees  some  evil  impending.  He  cannot  stand  out  against  it^ 
For  a  moment  he  hesitates  and  then  cedit  —  Jie  walks. 

A  big  difficulty  in  the  lower  classes  comes  out  of  the  moribund 
middle  voice.  How  often  one  is  startled  in  class  time  by  hearing 
rendered /eror,  lam  lame ;  vehor^  lam  carried.  The  merging  of 
middle  in  passive  is  so  complete  that  the  distinction  is  hard  ta 
establish  but  the  effort  is  worth  one's  while. 

The  best  preparation  the  teacher  can  make,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
correct  understanding  of  words  lies  not  so  much  in  study  of  com- 
parative etymology  as  in  constant  reading  of  racy  Latin  like  Plau- 
tus.  In  him  one  finds  the  language  of  the  street,  language  unfet- 
tered by  the  severer  rules  of  grammar,  language  that  walks  upon 
its  feet  and  needs  no  stilts.  The  sermo  plebiua  has  never  had  a 
fair  chance  in  the  schools. 


7£rE    PSYCHOLOGICAL    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE 

PARTS   OF   SPEECH. 

GBBTBUDB  BUCK.  VASSAB  COLLEGE,  POUGHKBBP8IE,  M.  T. 

AN  outlooker  from  the  watch-tower  can  see  to-day  indications 
that  the  science  of  grammar  is  on  the  eve  of  such  a  recon- 
struction as  has  but  recently  taken  place  in  logic.  Half  a  century 
ago  all  the  Ipgic  we  knew  was  of  the  formal  variety.  No  one  had 
yet  said :  —  '^  Thought  is  not  a  dead  thing,  a  mathematical  formu- 
la, but  a  living  growth."  We  conceived  of  thought,  for  logical 
purposes,  only  as  the  botanist  then  regarded  flowers,*'as  brown 
and  dessicated  ^^ specimens"  pressed  in  somebody's  herbarium. 
The  judgment,  as  the  typical  thought-form,  was  faithfully  repre- 
sented by  the  proposition,  equivalent  in  grammar  to  the  sentence. 
And  this  proposition  was  essentially  a  dead  thing,  a  sort  of  fossil 
thought,  whose  genesis  could  only  be  guessed  from  its  present 
form.  The  analogy  of  manufacture  then  denominated  all  science, 
hence  the  proposition  was  most  easily  accounted  for  by  gravely 
pronouncing  it  to  have  arisen  from  tacking  or  splicing  together 
its   constituent  parts.     Consider,  for  instance,  the  time-honored 
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proposition  ''  Gold  is  yellow."  Here  is  plainly  a  percept  "  gold  " 
and  a  concept  "yellow,"  with  a  little  word  standing  between 
them,  doubtless  to  connect  the  two.  Hence  the  formula :  A  pro- 
position is  a  percept  spliced  upon  a  concept,  or  a  particular  upon 
A  universal.  Mathematically  stated,  Percept  +  concept  =  pro- 
position, the  plus  sign  representing  what  was  called  the  copula  in 
recognition  of  the  supposed  fact  that  its  office  was  simply  that  of 
the  coupling-pin.  The  proposition,  so  proclaimed  the  logicians, 
doubtless  came  into  being  after  the  following  fashion.  A  percept, 
brought  from  one  quarter  of  the  mind,  was  attached,  by  means  of 
the  copula,  to  a  concept  brought  from  some  other  quarter.  The 
proposition  was  a  manufactured  product.  It  had  been  many ;  it 
was  now  one, — a  clear  case  of  e  pluribiis  unum. 

But  with  the  passing  of  the  artificial  and  static  methods  in 
science,  passed  also  the  manufacture-theory  in  philosophy.  When 
the  animal  ceased  to  be  an  ingenious  combination  of  his  various 
members,  thought  in  its  turn  ceased  to  be  a  patchwork  conglom- 
•eration  of  percept  and  concept,  particular  and  universal.  With 
the  rise  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  in  biology,  the  animal 
•came  to  be  conceived  as  evolring  by  successive  differentiations 
out  of  a  single  drop  of  jelly-like  protoplasm,  and,  somewhat  re- 
cently thought  also  has  begun  to  be  recognized  as  developing  by 
a  like  process.  A  psychological  protoplasm  has  been  predicated, 
the  embryonic  proposition,  out  of  which,  one  after  another, 
emerge  into  consciousness  its  constituent  parts.  The  process  is 
not  that  by  which  one  comes  to  be  out  of  many,  as  a  necklace 
from  a  handful  of  beads,  but  that  by  which  many  arise  out  of  an 
antecedent  one,  as  the  various  planets  and  stars  fro^p  the  hypo- 
thetical fire-mist. 

To  state  the  matter  as  briefly  and  as  concretely  as  possible,  let 
us  say  that  real  logic,  which  has  in  our  day  sprung  from  the 
ancient  dust  of  formal  logic,  regards  thought  as  essentially  not 
static  nor  artificial,  but  living  and  moving,  a  growth  rather  than 
the  product  of  manufacture.  It  holds  every  judgment  to  be  a 
two-fold  branching  from  some  precedent  single  state  of  mind. 
This  primitive  single  state  of  mind  is  commonly  a  feeling  of  the 
present  situation,  such  a  feeling,  for  instance,  as  fear,  out  of 
which  branch  almost  simultaneously  two  distinct  ideas  —  those  of 
the  chief  agent  in  producing  the  situation  and  of  his  method  of 
action.    Since,  however,  we  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  the 
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logical  judgment  only  because  of  the  light  that  process  casts  upoD 
the  development  of  the  sentence,  let  us  turn  at  once  to  this  latter 
topic. 

Inasmuch  as  every  sentence  is  a  logical  proposition,  whatever 
theory  one  holds  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  proposition  obtains  also 
for  the  grammatical  sentence.  Grammar  has  always  followed  the 
lead  of  logic.  When  logic  held  the  judgment  to  be  9  mathematical 
formula  —  "  Percept  -|-  concept  =  judgment,"  grammar  obediently 
repeated  after  her  the  equation  ^*  Subject  -f-  predicate  =  sentence. 
But  now  that  logic  has  fairly  discarded  the  e  pluribtis  unvm  the* 
ory  of  the  judgment,  grammar  is  slowly  beginning  to  question 
whether  after  all  the  structure  of  the  sentence  is  truly  accountecl 
for  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  parts  of  speech  are  added  one  to* 
another  as  ingredients  in  a  cake.  The  recipe  for  making  a  sen* 
tence,  as  implied  in  the  manufacture-hypothesis,  might  be  con* 
ceived  to  read  somewhat  as  follows :  —  Mix  together  carefully 
one  subject  with  several  appropriate  adjective  modifiers.  Then 
beat  up  a  verb  with  one  or  more  adverbs  and  unite  the  two  com* 
pounds,  thickening  with  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  Season 
to  taste  with  interjections  and  garnish  delicately  with  articles. 
After  some  such  fashion,  it  might  be  argued  from  our  formal 
treatises  upon  grammar,  a  sentence  is  concocted.  But,  following- 
the  cue  given  by  the  reconstruction  of  logic,  the  new  grammar 
•must  inevitably  assert,  not  that  a  sentence  has  been  compounded 
like  a  prescription  or  pieced  together  like  a  table  or  chair,  but 
that  it  has  put  forth  its  various  members  as  a  plant  its  leaves  ; 
that,  in  fact,  before  the  separate  words  are  in  a  man's  mind  the 
sentence  in  embryo  is.  The  sentence  has  not  been  pieced  to* 
gether  out  of  words,  but  has  grown  and  divided  into  words.  The 
process  has  been  one  not  of  manufacture  but  of  growth.  Every 
sentence  must,  in  the  mind  of  the  person  uttering  it,  have  been  at 
first  only  the  vague  inchoate  feeling  of  a  state  of  things  such  as 
may  most  truly  be  expressed  by  an  interjection.  This,  better  than 
any  other  form  of  speech  which  we  have  at^present,  serves  to  ex- 
press the  judgment  in  its  earliest  stages  of  growth,  that  is,  when 
it  is  yet  only  the  undefined  feeling  of  a  situation  out  of  whicb 
shall  emerge  gradually  into  consciousness  the  two  chief  elements 
in  that  situation,  the  person  or  thing  recognized  as  having  most 
to  do  in  bringing  about  the  situation  and  the  way  in  which  he  has- 
acted  to  bring  it  about.  The  agent  and  the  method  of  action  are 
the  two  essential  elements  in  the  full-grown  sentence. 
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Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  interjection,  that  form 
of  sentence  which  must  —  if  any — stand  for  the  judgment  in  its 
undifferentiated  stage.  We  can  see  that  this  expresses  precisely 
the  vague  feeling  of  a  situation  which  has  not  yet  become  very 
•explicit  in  the  mind  of  the  person  speaking.  "  Oh  I "  voices  any 
one  of  half  a  dozen  such  vague  feelings  of  surprise,  pain,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  contempt,  triumph.  Your  young  brother  jumps  out  sud- 
denly upon  you  from  a  dark  corner,  you  meet  unexpectedly  an 
old  acquaintance,  you  undertake  to  remove  a  hot  chimney  from  a 
lamp,  you  see  a  child  run  over  in  the  street  —  each  of  these  differ- 
ing situations  may  be  expressed,  in  its  undeveloped  stage,  as  an 
interjection.  But  such  expression,  is  possible  only  before  the  situ- 
ation has  fairly  become  clear  to  you.  It  becomes  clear  very  rap- 
idly, however,  sometimes  even  before  the  exclamation  has  fairly 
died  upon  your  lips.  You  have  said  "  Oh  I "  as  your  young 
brother  jumps  out  upon  you  in  the  dark  hall-way  much  as  you 
duck  your  head  when  entering  a  low  door,  or  shut  your  eyes 
when  a  cloud  of  dust  assaults  them.  The  cry  is  instinctive, — 
3?eflex,  as  the  psychologists  would  say.  The  stimulation  has 
brought  out  the  response  without  an  instant's  reflection.  The 
noise,  the  dark  figure,  acted  as  .shocks  that  rebounded  from  the 
brain  as  the  interjection  "  Oh  !  "  But  before  the  word  has  fairly 
left  your  lips,  a  cloudly  feeling  of  unreasoning  terror  has  seized 
you,  a  sense  of  the  situation  as  strange,  new,  baleful.  Almost 
instantaneously,  however,  it  resolves  itself  into  rationality.  You 
•catch  the  "  Oh ! "  with  a  little  gasp  and  finish  *'  How  you  scared 
me  I "  The  situation,  so  formless  and  hence  so  hideous  at  first, 
has  branched  in  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand  has  emerged 
into  consciousness  the  agent  who  has  had  most  to  do  in  produc- 
ing this  state  of  things, —  your  brother  —  and  on  the  other  the 
way  in  which  he  has  acted  to  bring  it  about.  Now  you  can  say — 
*'  How  you  scared  me !  "  though  at  first  only  the  formless  inter- 
jection "Oh  I  "  rose  to  your  lips.  The  situation  has  divided.  It 
is  no  longer  one  but  two.  Or  the  fact  might  be  expressed  with 
equal  truthfulness  by  saying  that  you  have  analyzed  the  situation 
into  its  two  main  aspects. 

It  is  impossible  to  illustrate  further  this  matter  of  sentence- 
growth.  (I  may  say,  however,  to  those  who  care  to  pursue  the 
subject  that  it  is  treated  with  some  detail  in  the  March  1897  num- 
ber of  the  Educational  Review^  an  article  called  "  The  Sentence 
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Diagram.*')  Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to  indicate  that,  psy- 
chologically considered,  every  sentence  represents  the  speaker's 
judgment  as  to  a  state  of  things,  which,  dimly  perceived  at  firat, 
has,  in  growing  clearer  to  him,  branched  in  two  directions.  This 
branching  gives  rise  to  the  psychological  subject  and  the  psycho- 
logical predicate —  the  one  representing  the  chief  agent  in  bring- 
ing about  the  situation,  the  other  his  method  of  action.  To  put 
it  yet  more  diagrammatically,  the  situation  expressed  by  the  sen- 
tence is  a  complex  activity,  little  understood  at  first,  but  rapidly 
analyzed  into  its  two  prime  factors,  the  agent  and  the  method  of 
action.  ^ 

It  may  be  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the  case  of  every  sentence, 
this  statement  holds.  "  Gold  is  yellow,"  '*  The  sun  is  hot,"  "  The 
journey  was  tiresome,"  —  how  do  these  sentences  represent  a  dif- 
ferentiating activity  ?  Yet,  if  it  be  asked  ^^  How  do  we  knoto  that 
gold  is  yellow,  .that  the  sun  is  hot  or  that  a  journey  was  tire- 
some ?, "  the  answer  cannot  be  far  to  seek.  Of  course  we  know 
each  of  these  things  through  a  vague  feeling  of  color,  of  heat,  of 
fatigue.  The  impression  made  upon  eyes,  skin,  muscles,  is,  in 
each  case,  indistinct  at  first.  Only  as  it  grows  into  clearuesd  do 
we  see  what  has  produced  the  impression  and  how  it  has  acted  in 
order  to  do  so.  Gold  has  acted  upon  our  eyes  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  impression  yellow.  The  sun  has  pelted  us  with 
its  rays  so  violently  and  continuously  that  we  feel  warm.  The 
journey  has  strained  our  muscles  until  they  have  responded  with 
the  feeling  of  weariness. 

Such  an  analysis,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  refuses  to  re- 
gard the  copula  in  the  light  of  a  coupling  pin.  There  are  not 
three  main  divisions  of  the  sentence,  but  two  —  these  two  even 
pointing  back  to  an  aboriginal  one  of  which  they  are  really  but 
correlative  aspects.  The  copula  has  at  bottom  an  active  sense. 
It  is  a  real  predicate,  representing  a  method  of  the  subject's  ac- 
tion. It  does  not  link  together  two  separable  ideas,  but,  with  its 
complement,  represents  one  distinct  aspect  of  the  single  situation 
for  which  the  sentence  stands.  It  is  strictly  equivalent  to  the 
word  '*  acts,"  as  in  the  sentence  •'  The  sun  is  hot,"  which,  psy- 
chologically, must  be  represented  by  some  such  statement  as  this 
-^  "  The  sun  acts  hot,"  or  "  The  sun  acts  as  hot  things  do,"  that 
is,  burns  me,  produces  upon  me  the  sensation  of  heat.  In  the 
same  manner,  ^^  Gold  is  yellow,"  becomes,  when  traced  back  to  its 
source,  ^'  Gold  acts  yellow,"  acts  as  yellow  things  do,  that  is,  it 
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stops  all  the  red,  orange,  green,  blue  and  violet  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  transmits  to  our  eyes  only  the  yellow  ones.  But  we  must 
not  linger  too  long  upon  the  copula.  Let  us  pass  to  the  parts  of 
speech  as  defined  by  the  new  conception  of  the  sentence. 

So  far  we  have  disentangled  from  the  sentence  only  the  sub- 
ject and  the  predicate.  And  these  are,  according  to  the  ac- 
credited systems  of  grammar,  not  properly  parts  of  speech  at  all. 
The  subject  and  predicate  are,  even  by  our  ancient  traditions, 
defined  in  terms  of  the  sentence,  the  parts  of  speech  properly  so« 
called  differing  broadly  from  them  in  representing,  not  some 
phase  of  the  situation  expressed  by  the  sentence,  but  a  certain 
separate  entity  in  the  world,  not  necessarily  belonging  to  a  sen-- 
tence  at  all. 

The  subject  and  predicate,  have  always,  I  said,  been  defined  in 
terms  of  the  sentence.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  they  have 
always  been  defined  in  terms  of  each  other.  But  this  very  fact 
implies  a  common  reference,  a  recognition  of  some  unity  lying  be- 
hind both  subject  and  predicate,  to  which  both  are  somehow 
tributary.  "  The  subject  is  that  about  which  the  predicate  asserts- 
something."  "The  predicate  is  that  part  of  the  sentence  which 
declares  something  of  the  subject.''  In  such  definitions  as  these^ 
we  see  a  vague  groping  after  a  comprehensive  unity  represented 
by  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  of  which  unity  both  subject  and  pre- 
dicate are  correlative  phases  or  aspects. 

But  the  "  parts  of  speech,"  meaning  by  this  term  the  noun,, 
verb,  adjective,  adverb,  etc.,  owe  their  various  definitions  not  at 
all  to  their  several  functions  in  the  sentence.  A  noun  is  a  noun, 
out  of  the  sentence  as  in  it.  The  status  of  a  noun  in  grammar- 
does  not  turn  upon  the  fact  that  it  performs  such  or  such  func- 
tions in  the  sentence,  but  that  it  symbolizes  a  certain  separate 
class  of  entities  in  the  world  —  the  class  of  things,  whether  tan- 
gible or  .immaterial.  The  verb  also  is  just  as  truly  a  verb  when 
found  in  the  dictionary  as  when  combined  with  a  noun  to  make 
a  sentence.  It  is  a  verb  solely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  repre- 
sents another  class  of  entities  in  the  world  —  the  class  of  actions. 

A  noun,  representing  a  certain  member  of  the  class  of  things  in 
the  world  could,  according  to  the  old  grammar,  be  forcibly  united 
with  a  verb,  standing  for  some  member  of  the  class  of  actions,  and' 
their  union  would  constitute  a  sentence.  There  was  between 
them  in  the  beginning  no  necessary  organic  inter-relation.  The- 
parts  of  the  sentence  were  separate  atoms  mechanically  conjoined. 
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The  conception  of  the  sentence  as  a  patchwork  compound  of  its 
elements  and  the  definition  of  the  parts  of  speech  as  isolated,  self- 
sufficient  particles  with  no  common  origin,  are  phases  of  the  same 
fundamemtal  theory  of  grammar. 

Let  us  contrast  sharply  the  old  view  of  the  parts  of  speech  with 
that  which  is  implied  in  the  new  conception  of  sentence-genesis. 
The  old  grammar  would  define  every  part  of  speech  as  a  separate 
atom  of  language,  from  the  beginning  distinct  from  every  other,  a 
thing  in  itself,  strictly  circumscribed,  self-centered,  individualis- 
tic. The  new  would  regard  it  as  a  specialized  function  of  the 
sentence,  springing  from  and  returning  to  it  again. 

Now  just  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  the  new  gram- 
mar regards  every  part  of  speech  as  a  function  of  the  sentence  ? 
We  have  seen  that  the  sentence  represents  the  differentiation  of 
some  growing  thought  of  a  situation  from  simplicity  to  complex- 
ity, the  chief  agent  in  bringing  about  the  situation  being  repre- 
sented by  the  subject,  its  method  of  action  by  the  predicate.  '^My 
conscientious  father  once  walked  ten  miles  into  the  country  at 
night  to  deliver  a  forgotten  message."  A  more  or  less  undefined 
feeling  of  bantering  pride  may  be  the  germ  out  of  which  the  sen- 
tence sprang  —  the  speaker's  feeling  of  the  situation.  The  chief 
agent  in  bringing  about  that  situation  ^^My  conscientious  father" 
emerges  into  distinct  consciousness  simultaneously  with  the 
method  of  his  action  —  ^^  once  walked  ten  miles  into  the  country 
at  night  to  deliver  a  forgotten  message."  Now  it  is  perfectly  evi* 
dent  that — pursuing  our  implied  analogy  of  the  tree — the  sentence 
does  not  stop  branching  when  once  it  has  parted  into  its  two 
main  divisions.  Each  of  these  two  main  trunks  of  the  tree  also 
divides  successively  into  its  branches,  twigs  and  leaves.  And  so 
do  both  the  subject  and  the  predicate  divide  into  their  minor 
branches.     These,  however,  we  can  here  only  enumerate. 

Let  us  follow  rapidly  the  development  of  the  predicate.  The 
simplest  expression  of  a  situation  which  has  only  just  begun  to 
divide  is  such  a  sentence  as  this  —  "Fire  burns."  But  when 
once  the^hought  of  this  state  of  things  has  grown  a  little  f urther, 
it  will  be  likely  to  become  a  more  explicit  statement,  perhaps  this 
—  "Fire  burns  me"  —  a  state  of  things  clearly  distinguishable 
from  one  which  could  be  represented  by  the  statement  —  *'  Fire 
burns  wood."  The  predicate  has  divided  into  the  subject's  habit- 
ual method  of  action  and  that  method  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
present  situation,  that  is,  into  verb  and  complement.     Any  com- 
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piemen t  of  a  verb  stands  psychologically  for  some  particular 
modification  of  a  habitual  or  characteristic  action  of  the  subject. 
Such  complements  are  all  adverbial,  be  they,  according  to  the  old 
nomenclature,  nouns,  adjectives  or  adverbs  proper.  That  is,  for 
whatever  separate  entities  in  the  world  they  may  chance  to  stand, 
they  have  a  common  function,  that  of  defining  still  further  than 
the  verb  itself  can  do  the  particular  method  of  the  action  per- 
formed by  the  subject  in  the  given  situation. 

In  like  manner  the  subject,  as  it  grows,  puts  forth  two  correlate 
branches,  one  indicating  the  class  to  which  the  chief  agent  in  the 
situation  belongs,  and  the  other  the  particular  individual  in  that 
class  which  is  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  situation.  .^^My 
new  black  pencil  with  an  eraser  on  it  is  lost."  The  class  to  which 
the  agent  belongs  is  represented  by  the  word  ^^  pencil  "  ;  the  indi- 
vidual member  of  that  class  by  the  words  '^  my,  new,  black,  with 
an  eraser  on  it."    The  subject  has  branched  into  noun  and  adjective. 

Not  attempting  to  follow  further  the  growing  divisions  of  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  let  us  pause  to  ask  at  this  point  how  far  the 
new  grammat  has  thus  diverged  from  the  old.  So  far  as  nomen- 
clature is  concerned,  the  divergence  is  not  great.  The  new  gram- 
mar might  define  the  noun  as  any  word  or  group  of  words  which 
can  serve  in  the  sentence  to  indicate  the  class  of  agents  to  which 
the  subject  belongs;  the  verb  as  any  word  or  group  of  words 
which  can  serve  in  the  sentence  to  indicate  the  subject's  habitual 
method  of  action.  The  adjective  is  any  form  of  words  which 
serves  to  individualize  the  subject;  the  adverb  any  which  serves 
to  particularize  the  predicate.  Stated  in  philosophic  terms,  the 
growth  of  the  sentence  is,  like  all  growth,  from  general  to  special, 
from  genus  to  individual.  The  vague  universality  of  the  situa- 
tion voiced  by  the  interjection  becomes  differentiated  into  its  two 
main  aspects,  agent  and  method ;  these  being  still  further  particu- 
larized, on  the  one  hand  into  class  and  individual ;  on  the  other 
into  habitual  and  particular  action.  We  have  still  the  ancient 
distinctions  between  subject  and  predicate,  noun  and  verb,  adjec- 
tive and  adverb  —  distinctions  which  have,  however,  been  reached 
from  the  sentence  rather  than  from  the  isolated  words  themselves. 
Whether  all  the  ancient  classifications  can  be  maintained  from  the 
new  standpoint,  I  confess  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  those  between  the  direct  object  and  the 
complement  of  the  verb,  or  even  between  the  noun  and  the  adjec- 
tive-complement can   doubtless   be  justified;  but  such  as  now 
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•exist,  for  instance,  between  abstract  nouns  and  concrete  —  (We 
should  logically  have  this  latter  term  in  formal  grammar,  even 
though  we  do  not)  —  can  claim  recognition  in  the  new  science  no 
more  reasonably  than  could  a  distinction  between  wooden  nouns 
and  tin  ones.  This  classification  is  made  wholly  upon  the  basis 
of  differences  between  the  entities  in  the  world  for  which  these 
nouns  as  isolated  stand,  not  at  all  upon  that  of  differences  in 
function,  and  hence  has  no  place  in  a  system  of  grammar  whose 
cornerstone  is  the  sentence  luther  than  the  independent  word. 

Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  There  is  now 
•evident  a  stirring  among  the  dry  bones  of  grammatical  traditions. 
A  new  conception  of  the  sentence  has  dawned,  this  rendering  im- 
perative some  revision  of  our  earlier  definitions  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  We  can  hereafter  regard  them  not  as  so  many  separate 
atoms  to  be  combined  into  a  sentence,  but  rather  as  certain  out- 
growths from  the  sentence,  differentiated  from  it  by  their  several 
functions.  This  means  a  simplification  of  our  grammatical  sys- 
tem, not  necessarily  a  total  abandonment  of  it.  We  may  perhaps 
use  the  old  nomenclature,  at  least  in  part,  but  we  shall  use  it 
with  a  new  meaning. 

Let  me  say,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  I  have  attempted  in  this 
paper  only  to  show  in  somewhat  tentative  and  fragmentary  fash- 
ion, those  general  lines  of  progress  which  it  seems  to  me  this  im- 
pending reconstruction  in  grammar  is  certain  to  follow,  not  at  all  to 
formulate  a  pedagogy  of  the  subject.  It  is  of  course  impossible  as 
yet  to  utilize  the  new  philosophic  interpretation  of  sentence-struc- 
ture in  the  teaching  of  grammar  in  the  schools.  The  dawn  is  just 
breaking  in  this  subject,  the  darkness  only  beginning  to  flee 
away.  It  may  be  long  before  we  can  see  clearly  enough  to  point 
out  to  children  the  shapes  of  things  thus  revealed. 

But  there  is  only  one  possible  outcome  of  the  present  move- 
ment. Whether  the  reconstruction  period  be  long  or  short,  it 
must  eventually  issue  as  the  corresponding  period  has  issued  in 
natural  science  and  philosophy, —  that  is,  in  a  conception  of  struc- 
ture less  formal  and  more  functional.  The  educational  movement 
is  steadily  in  this  direction.  One  by  one  the  ancient  bulwarks  of 
formalism  are  yielding  before  it,  and  even  the  stern  encasements 
of  grammar  cannot  long  withstand  its  onward  sweep.  The  new 
grammar  is  inevitable.  And  when  once  it  has  been  fairly 
formulated  it  must  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  recently  recon- 
structed rhetoric  as  a  biologic  science  of  thought-expression. 
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POPULARIZING  ART. 

WALTBE  WOODBUBN  HTDB,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

OF  the  various  elements  which  constitute  our  individual  and 
social  natures,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  linguistic,, 
the  artistic  is  the  most  far  reaching  both  in  its  scope  and  aim* 
The  aesthetic  side  of  our  makeup,  the  inherent  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful in  the  material  world  about  us  and  in  the  achievements  of 
our  fellow-men,  must  occupy  a  very  large  part  of  our  attention 
and  become  a  great  influence  upon  our  social  life,  for  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  must  give  it  our  thought  and  render  it  our  homage,  how- 
ever low  our  capacity  for  appreciation  be.  All  the  so-called  Fine 
Arts,  to  narrow  the  subject  of  art  to  definite  limits,  are  the  embod- 
iment of  human  expression ;  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture 
appealing  directly  to  the  eye,  music  to  the  ear  and  poetry  to  both; 
each  aims  at  expression  through  the  beautiful  and. the  impressive: 
each  tries  to  awaken  our  deepest  emotions,  those  lofty  sentiments 
of  intense  feeling  which  define,  enoble  and  spiritualize  mankind : 
by  them  are  our  sympathies  quickened  and  our  mental  horizon 
broadened,  so  that  we  may  live  a  fuller  and  deeper  life  ;  by  them 
our  imaginations  are  cultivated  giving  birth  to  those  reflective, 
romantic  and  poetic  sentiments  which  make  life  dear  to  us  and  of 
greater  service  to  our  fellows.  Man  comes  to  regard  the  great 
masterpieces  of  art,  in  all  its  higher  ramifications,  as  the  highest 
achievements  of  his  fellow-man  and  identifies  them  with  the 
highest  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the  race  ;  they  become 
to  him  an  inspiration  and  worthy  symbols  of  his  adoration  and 
respect ;  he  comes  to  conceive  of  the  beautiful  as  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  good  as  did  the  Greeks  of  Plato's  time,  and  to 
comprehend  the  saying  of  Goethe  "  that  the  beautiful  is  greater 
than  the  good,  for  it  includes  the  good  and  adds  something  to  it.'* 
We  Americans  are  unfortunate  in  our  capacity,  or  rather  in  our 
desire,  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  art.  Why  is  this  deplorable 
condition  among  a  people,  which,  in  the  material  advancement  of 
the  age,  in  the  discoveries  and  inventions  in  every  line  of  human 
activity,  takes  first  rank  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  ?    Doubt- 
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less  just  this  wonderful  material  progress  is  largely  the  reason  for 
the  inappreciation  of  the  more  refined  and  cultured  sides  of  our 
national  life.  In  no  other  country  on  the  earth  are  the  practical 
common  concerns  of  getting  a  livelihood  more  engrossing  than 
here ;  in  our  continual  scramble  for  wealth  and  the  advantages 
supposed  to  be  ensuied  by  its  possession,  little  leisure  is  left  for 
the  development  of  the  aesthetic  nature.  Nowhere  are  the  con- 
ditions of  life  more  prosaic  than  here  owing  to  this  very  practical 
tendency  and  no  general  counter  stimulus ;  nowhere  among  an 
equally  advanced  nation  in  the  material  comforts  of  life  is  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  less  diffused  nor  the  poetic  spirit  less  evi- 
dent. Besides  these  prevalent  conditions  seeming  to  hinder  the 
growth  of  a  desire  for  the  expression  of  the  beautiful,  there  is 
another  cause  which  negatively  works  to  the  same  end.  America, 
as  a  separate  nation,  has  no  great  art  heritage  :  she  is  still  young, 
very  young,  her  national  life  little  more  than  a  century  old ;  she 
is  still  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  growing  culture,  a  nascent  refine- 
ment ;  we  have  no  great  historic  background  to  view  in  retrospect 
like  the  older  states  of  the  old  world ;  none  of  our  cities  can,  like 
Athens  and  Rome,  or  Florence  and  Venice  look  back  with  satisfac- 
tion and  complacent  pride  upon  centuries  of  artistic  glory ;  few 
great  examples  of  genuine  masterpieces  have  yet  been  produced 
here ;  our  models  are  still  the  models  of  the  old  world.  Such  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  a  domestic  art  heritage  in  which  to  have 
pride  would  naturally  militate  against  the  fostering  of  a  general 
artistic  appreciation  among  us,  a  condition  quite  unknown  among 
even  the  least  cultured  ranks  of  the  people  of  foreign  artistic 
<senters.  To  be  sure  a  great  artist  belongs  to  no  one  people  nor 
age  ;  he  is  the  universal  gift  to  all  mankind ;  and  though  even  in 
our  short  career,  there  have  arisen  sculptors  and  painters  and 
musicians  and  poets  worthy  to  be  the  peers  of  some  of  the  great- 
est art  creator's  of  the  old  world,  still  their  influence  has  not  yet 
been  fully  felt  on  our  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  quite  as  deplorable  as  this  absence  of  the 
diffusion  of  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  is  the  pseudo-interest  in  art. 
As  our  material  wealth  gains  in  quantity  and  stability,  America, 
like  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  is  gradually  producing  a  leis- 
ure class :  inasmuch  as  the  opportunities  of  living  in  equal  ease 
and  luxury  and  congeniality,  are  not  afforded  them  here,  more 
and  more  of  this  leisure  class  are  finding  a  home  abroad.     But 
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beside  these  so-called  American  colonies  in  the  capitals  of  Europe^ 
which  more  or  less  permanently  abide  there,  great  and  ever  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Americans  of  leisure  spend  short  periods  of  time 
in  European  travel.  The  historical  and  romantic  interest  of  such 
sojourn  is  certainly  much  greater  than  here  and  consequently  is 
sufficient  reason  for  so  many  of  our  countrymen  journeying 
thither.  In  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery,  however,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  our  own  land  is  not  superior,  as  it  certainly  is 
unsurpassed  in  stupendous  and  m ignificently  impressive  sights  t 
hence  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  find  most  of  the  patriotic 
adherence  to  American  traveling  among  the  less  cultured  of  our 
people  who  view  askance  a  journey  abroad  in  preference  to  seeing- 
the  beauties  of  th&ir  home  land  first,  being  actuated  rather  by 
great  pride  in  the  wonderful  natural  beauties  of  their  own  country 
and  having  little  taste  for  visiting  places  of  great  romantic  and 
historic  importance  abroad,  an  inappreciation  which  would  natur- 
ally arise  from  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  political,  literary 
and  artistic  history  of  the  European  states.  Now  aside  from  the 
really  cultivated  American  tourist  abroad,  who  is  certainly  a 
credit  to  our  home  traditions  and  principles,  there  is  a  large  and 
constantly  increasing  number  of  the  so-called  fashionable  class 
who  are  bent  on  "  doing  "  Europe,  and  who  bring  our  country  and 
its  customs  into  disfavor  and  contempt  among  the  cultured  classes 
abroad.  From  what  one  hears,  apparently  there  is  no  subject  of 
greater  interest  to  them  than  art ;  their  conversation  is  full  of 
learned  and  pedantic  dissertations  and  criticisms  on  art;  they 
generally  have  ample  means  with  which  to  satisfy  their  so-called 
artistic  taste  to  the  full ;  they  are  continually  seen  thronging  the 
great  art  museums  and  buying  at  exorbitant  sums  paintings  and 
sculptures  to  adorn  their  fashionable  homes ;  they  pay  prices 
which  the  art  dealers  would  never  think  nor  dare  to  ask  any  but 
Americans ;  at  times  they  will  buy  even  inferior  works  of  art  at 
immense  sums,  merely  because  they  are  talked  of  by  their  fash- 
ionable friends,  and  often  pass  by  with  utter  neglect  works  of  true 
merit  and  worth  ;  at  times  they  are  deceived  into  buying  what  is- 
not  genuine  at  all.  This  false  position  is  of  course  frowned  upon 
by  our  more  cultivated  tourists  who  are  true  lovers  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  art.  It  is  consoling  to  think  that  the  real  great  master 
works  of  art,  fortified  by  the  praises  of  all  ages  and  peoples  are 
above  this  criticism,  and  that  even  these  false  lovers  of  art  must 
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stand  in  awe  and  silence  before  them.  It  is  not  only  art  that  shares 
this  inappreciation  of  true  worth ;  the  same  phenomenon  Ls  seen 
in  literature  and  every  line  of  creative  genius ;  a  popular  book,  not 
owing  its  popularity  necessarily  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  is  read 
merely  because  it  is  fashionable ;  it  becomes  ^^  la  mode  "  and  all 
who  desire  enrollment  in  fashion's  sacred  roll,  must  show,  if  not  a 
real,  at  least  a  feigned  interest  in  it.  But  notwithstanding  this 
pseudo-interest,  it  serves  a  purpose,  for  there  is  little  evil  without 
being  parent  to  some  good  at  least ;  even  this  blind  adoration  and 
forced  attention  brings  into  the  foreground  what  might  otherwise 
be  left  unnoticed  and  from  this  there  is  some  hope  that  there  will 
gradually  be  awakened  a  real  and  genuine  interest. 

If  we  recognize  and  admit  the  necessity  of  bettering  the  appre- 
ciation for  art  in  America,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  its  importr 
ance  as  a  refining  influence  on  all  classes,  there  can  be  nothing 
better  calculated  to  attain  this  end  than  cultivating  and  develop- 
ing a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the  child.  Acquaintance  with  the 
actual  art  works,  in  all  its  branches,  the  visible  embodiment  of  the 
expression  of  the  beautiful,  will  effect  this.  Now  generally  to  the 
average  person,  the  idea  of  teaching  ^^  Art "  in  the  public  schools 
is  very  repugnant ;  they  consider  it  as  something  quite  unpracti 
cal  and  inconsistent  with  the  general  course  of  education  as  fitting 
the  child  for  the  work  of  life ;  they  think  of  it  as  something  very 
foreign  to  the  system  and  as  a  special  course  to  be  taught  only  the 
few,  just  as  any  of  the  special  trades  or  professions. .  In  other  words, 
the  average  parent  cannot  be  brought  to  see  its  direct  bearing  on 
any  successful  system  of  education  that  really  educates  and  fits 
the  child  to  become  a  better  citizen.  This  general  attitude  is  seen 
not  only  in  the  general  uttered  sentiments  of  the  parents,  but  its 
influence  can  be  seen  in  the  home  life,  in  the  kind  of  amusements 
that  are  popular,  and  in  that  lack  of  courtesy  in  everyday  manners 
so  common.  The  refining  influence  of  art  is  against  this  and 
hence  its  cultivation  should  receive  greater  attention  in  our 
school  systems,  so  that  its  influence  will  be  reflected  upon  the 
home  life ;  surely  an  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  will  lead 
to  an  appreciation  of  what  is  good  as  well. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  —  nor  would  it  properly  fall  within 
the  general  scope  of  this  article  to  go  into  details-^ to  speak  of 
art  in  its  technical  sense  as  it  is  taught  in  the  schools.  All  the 
special  instruction  in  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing  and  col- 
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oring  as  taught  in  most  public  schools  is  excellent;  but  such 
instruction  is  special  and  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  the  average 
tax  payer  whose  money  supports  what  he  deems  a  luxury.  I 
know  of  many  schools  where  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  are 
expended  on  such  instruction,  teaching  the  scholars  the  technique 
of  drawing  and  coloring,  while  little  time  or  consideration  is  given 
to  the  artistic  ornamentation  and  decoration,  whose  influence  would 
be  general  and  constantly  pervasive.  In  the  upper  grades  of  the 
public  school  system,  these  courses  are  always  elective  ;  very  few 
pupils,  and  they  generally  because  of  extraneous  pressure  of 
parent  or  teacher,  will  elect  such  a  course  in  the  technique  of  art ; 
for  to  the  average  pupil  it  is  unattractive  and  distasteful,  and  yet 
just  duch  an  one  would  feel  the  lack  of  artistic  surroundings  in 
his  school  hours ;  rather  should  appropriations,  in  part  at  least, 
fill  corridors,  halls  and  class-rooms  with  beautiful  forms  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting  in  the  various  reproductions  of  the  great  master- 
works  to  be  so  easily  obtained  at  the  present  time  ;  their  influence 
though  unconsciously  diffused  is  constantly  working  its  way  upon 
the  minds  and  attention  of  the  pupils. 

Art  education  —  and  by  that  I  mean  a  true  idea  of  the  mission 
of  the  history  and  principles  of  art  —  should  not  therefore  be 
conceived  as  anything  special.  Art  education  should  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  meet  the  child  as  an  everyday  matter,  and  become 
so  grounded  in  his  comprehension  that  he  will  come  instinctively 
to  love  the  beautiful  and  hate  the  ugly.  Not  only  from  his  books, 
from  his  teacher  and  from  his  own  thought  and  reflection,  but  he 
should  be  constantly  stimulated  by  all  his  surroundings.  The 
school  building  should  be  architecturally  beautiful,  representing 
some  distinct  type,  a  symmetrical  unit,  that  will  afford  pleasure  to 
the  eye  in  contemplation  ;  if  there  be  many  buildings,  they  should 
all  be  in  harmony  with  the  same  general  plan  of  architecture, 
congruity  of  style  and  symmetry  of  arrangement ;  the  interior 
should  not  only  be  convenient  and  hygienic  in  its  heating,  light- 
ing and  ventilation,  but  attractive  as  well ;  no  more  bare  walls 
and  empty  spaces ;  these  are  no  longer  the  days  for  cheap  wall 
painting,  for  mottoes  and  cheap  etchings  and  chromos  to  attract 
the  eye ;  the  mouldings  and  wall  tints  should  be  classical  or 
Renaissance  in  design ;  carbon  prints  like  those  of  Braun,  wood- 
engravings  like  those  of  Kingsley  and  others,  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  some  of  the  great  paintings  of  the  Renaissance  and 
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our  own  times  like  the  beautiful  solar  and  Copley  prints  and 
other  choice  reproductions  of  the  Prang,  Elson,  Soule  and  Pierce 
oompanies  of  Boston ;  some  real  paintings  and  watercolors  if 
possible  ;  plaster  casts  of  ancient  and  renaissance  sculptors,  plast- 
ers of  some  of  the  famous  sculptors  of  modern  Europe  and  our 
own  land,  plaster  statues  in  the  corridors,  plaster  friezes  and 
reliefs  on  the  walls ;  such  are  the  decorations  suitable  to  our  day 
and  generation.  Care  should  be  taken  even  in  the  smaller  schools 
to  properly  arrange  and  correlate  these  mural  decorations  with  the 
particular  studies  pursued,  as  is  commonly  done  in  college  halls 
and  class-rooms  where  economy  of  space  does  not  interfere.  Not 
to  go  into  details,  let  the  American,  English  and  classical  history 
rooms  be  ornamented  with  pictures  and  portraits  illustrative  of  the 
story  of  these  peoples ;  let  the  walls  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  rooms 
be  hung  with  photographs  and  casts  representing  the  art  of  the 
times  that  are  studied  there.  So  would  the  pupil  instinctively 
and  without  conscious  effort  come  to  know  the  great  art  works  of 
the  world's  artists  and  develop  a  more  realistic  and  tangible  inter- 
•est  in  his  studies  as  well  as  train  his  aesthetic  powers.  His  whole 
nature  would  gradually  become  elevated  and  refined  as  he  comes 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  expressive  arts  as  worked  out  into 
beautiful  forms  of  painting  and  sculpture  ;  his  mind  would  grad- 
ually come  to  learn  the  significance  and  beauty  of  all  artistic 
•expression,  not  only  as  it  is  addressed  to  his  eye  and  ear  but  in 
the  beautiful  forms  and  ceremonies  of  so  many  phases  of  refined 
life,  developing  in  him  a  love  and  reverence  for  all  that  is  great 
and  good.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  awakening  to  the  import- 
ance of  art  education  in  our  schools,  that  educators  everywhere 
are  taking  this  matter  of  school  decoration  into  such  deep  consid- 
eration. We  see  the  new  influence  in  many  of  our  New  England 
schools  and  especially  in  Massachusetts.  Appropriations  and  gifts 
of  public  spirited  citizens  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  proper 
artistic  decoration  of  many  of  the  schools  ;  even  the  grammar  and 
lower  schools  are  not  forgotten  but  are  receiving  their  share  of 
attention  ;  we  are  learning  that  there  can  be  no  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  educational  system  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
ooUege. 

Recently  much  has  been  done  toward  popularizing  art  and  with 
•each  succeeding  year  the  influence  on  the  people  can  be  seen 
ateadily  working  its  way  into  the  community.     The  works  of  our 
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own  artists  of  the  day  in  particular  are  being  very  widely  dissem* 
inated  through  our  periodical  literature.  Accounts  of  the  lives^ 
of  noted  sculptors  and  painters  and  architects,  accompanied  by 
graphic  representations  of  their  works,  which  is  so  essential  to 
maintaining  our  interest  in  the  personalities  of  the  artists  them- 
selves and  so  necessary  for  the  proper  illumination  of  the  narra- 
tive matter,  are  the  titles  of  numerous  magazine  articles.  If  it  be 
true  that  we  ourselves  make  our  newspapers  and  periodicals  what 
they  are,  rather  than  that  they  merely  direct  and  influence  us  in 
our  reading,  it  is  certainly  a  reflection  of  the  great  interest  taken  in 
this  subject  of  art  among  our  reading  public.  It  is  also  the  result 
of  improved  and  less  expensive  methods  of  modern  photography, 
which  make  the  otherwise  dry  bones  of  art  entertaining  as  well  aa 
instructive.  Reproductions  of  great  paintings  and  sculptures,  of 
noble  architectural  designs  are  now  made  so  cheaply  and  in  such 
numbers  that  they  are  readily  accessible  to  all.  Poor  must  indeed 
be  the  home  which  now  cannot  afford  to  have  its  walls  adorned 
with  the  beautiful  Christian  paintings  of  the  Renaissance  I  The 
great  elevating  and  inspiring  mission  of  the  Raphaels,  Angelos^ 
Titians  and  other  noble  painters  are  now  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Whole  books  of  art  reproductions  —  like  Shepp's  views  —  auto- 
types and  carbon  prints  and  various  photographic  processes,  may  be- 
procured  at  merely  nominal  sums.  For  the  museums  and  private 
cabinets,  are  procurable  electrotype  coins,  fictile  ivories,  and  casta 
of  all  kinds  making  a  museum  a  real  cosmos  of  art  creations. 
Especially  important  is  the  plaster  cast  in  popularizing  art  and 
of  which  I  wish  to  speak  more  at  length. 

The  plaster  cast  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  into  every  com- 
munity those  noble  works  of  human  genius  scattered  over  the 
world's  museums,  receiving  the  adoration  and  praises  of  all  ages  and 
peoples.  Of  the  Fine  arts,  the  plastic  art  appeals  most  strongly 
of  all  to  our  sympathies :  it  is  man's  study  of  man,  man's  ideal  of 
man  hewn  out  of  lasting  marble ;  it  is  solid  realism  united  with 
the  highest  poetry.  A  nation's  effort  in  expressing  ideals  in 
sculpture  is  the  best  test  of  its  moral  and  spiritual  condition ;  to 
behold  and  study  these  ideals  in  the  actual  presence  of  their 
expression  in  the  beautiful  forms  of  marble,  must  needs  be  an 
inspiration  to  noble  effort.  Most  of  these  masterpieces  have  been 
veiled  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people  and  only  delighted  the 
few  to  whom  they  have  been  accesible.     The  world's  great  master- 
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pieces  of  the  plastic  art  are  scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  her 
many  repositories  of  art ;  no  king  nor  potentate  so  powerful  that 
he  can  garner  in  his  capital  all  that  is  beautiful;  no  museum 
though  it  be  enriched  with  the  priceless  possessions  of  those  in 
London,  Paris  or  Berlin,  is  so  rich  that  it  can  collect  even  a  tenth 
part  of  these  noble  works ;  each  must  be  content  with  its  posses- 
sion of  some  few  masterpieces.  So  in  order  to  view  these  treas- 
ures and  to  gain  even  a  superlicial  knowledge  of  the  greatness  of 
these  matchless  works,  would  require  an  extended  itinerary  of 
these  treasure  houses.  To  enjoy  the  wondrous  creations  of  the 
world's  peerless  sculptor  Phidias,  we  would  have  to  visit  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  and  there  behold  those  living  works  of  his  chisel,  the 
Elgin  marbles,  attesting  both  the  matchless  skill  of  their  creator 
and  the  disgraceful  act  of  their  purloiner  so  roundly  scored  by 
Byron's  immortal  lines ;  we  would  have  to  visit  those  majestic 
ruins  of  the  Athenian  Akropolis  to  find  their  lonely  fellows  on  the 
Parthenon  pediment.  We  should  have  to  journey  to  France  and 
in  the  Louvre  view  the  stately  beauty  of  the  Melian  Venus  which 
has  won  the  world's  unstinted  applause  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  feminine  statues.  We  should  travel  to  the  Eternal  city  itself 
and  behold  in  her  various  galleries  such  noble  creations  as  the 
Belvedere  Apollo,  the  Otricoli  Zeus  head  inspired  by  Homer's- 
famous  lines,  the  glorious  Faun,  made  even  more  famous  by  our 
Hawthorne  than  by  its  author  Praxiteles.  In  Florence,  the  home 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  those  Maecenases  of  a  later  day,  the  Me- 
dici, we  would  sympathize  with  the  weeping  Niobe  mourning  the 
irreparable  loss  of  her  children.  Back  across  the  Alps,  nature's 
own  boundary  between  sunny  Italy  and  the  cold  countries  of  the 
north,  in  Munich  could  we  enjoy  those  famous  examples  of  early 
Greek  art  so  dear  to  Thorwaldsen,  the  Aegina  marbles,  bringing  to 
our  minds  more  clearly  than  Homer's  immortal  song,  some  of  the 
Trojan  combats.  Again  would  we  descend  into  the  genial  climea 
of  historic  Hellas  and  behold  on  the  classic  fields  of  Olympia,. 
where  so  many  noble  athletes  used  to  strive,  that  most  renowned 
of  all  statues,  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  with  the  infant  Bacchus  on 
his  outstretched  arm.  Such  a  journey  would  be  one  only  of  fancy 
to  most  of  us ;  these  originals  of  the  mighty  products  of  human 
genius  will  ever  remain  to  most  of  us  inaccessible,  a  mere  fancy 
never  destined  to  develop  into  a  vivid  reality. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  too  much  prominence  is  here  given 
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to  the  plastic  creations  of  the  old  masters,  and  so  before  proceed- 
ing further  in  regard  to  the  educative  factor  supplied  in  popular- 
izing these  art  remains  by  the  plaster  cast,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  the  particular  art  period  known  as  the 
•classical  epoch. 

AH  our  arts  have  drawn  their  tuition,  their  inspiration  and  des- 
pair from  these  ancient  masterpieces  of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 
So  interest  should  be  ever  quickened  in  the  contemplation  and 
study  of  these  fountain  heads  of  our  modern  productions.  Of  all 
the  legacy  of  the  classical  nations  to  modern  Europe,  the  most 
lasting  and  the  one  which  has  obtained  the  greatest  hold  on  our 
sympathies,  is  their  art;  their  great  efforts  in  expressing  their 
ideals  in  sculpture  and  architecture  have  never  been  surpassed ; 
never  has  a  greater  than  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  or  Ictinus  lived ; 
we  cannot  pay  too  much  homage  to  those  immortal  men  who 
reared  statues  and  temples  of  matchless  beauty  and  majesty  to 
their  mortal  gods.  Of  all  the  legacy  of  imperial  Rome,  compre- 
hending her  wonderful  notions  of  law  and  politics,  her  literature 
and  her  contributions  to  art,  this  latter,  her  art,  inherited  from  the 
Greeks  in  the  days  of  her  independence  before  the  mighty  yoke  of 
her  Roman  conquerors  had  laid  its  strong  hand  upon  her,  has  the 
most  lasting  and  permanent  hold  upon  our  memories  and  affec- 
tions. I  sometimes  think  that  of  the  three  great  elements  com- 
posing this  complex  of  modern  civilization,  that  perhaps  even  too 
much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  our  debt  to  the  Hebrews.  In  our 
historical  development  doubtless  Christianity  has  been  the  most 
important  factor  in  making  us  what  we  are ;  but  long  before  the 
teachings  of  the  great  Master  of  Nazareth  had  taken  fast  hold 
upon  the  hungry  hearts  of  men  never  to  decline,  mighty  civiliza- 
tions and  empires  had  arisen,  flourished  and  passed  awav ;  in 
ideas  of  politics,  government,  philosophies  and  arts  the  world  was 
hoary  with  age.  Of  courae  it  were  idle  to  conjecture  what  we 
would  have  been  without  this  mighty  mollifying  and  tender  influ- 
ence of  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  at  least 
in  our  material  surroundings  would  we  have  enjoyed  the  wonder- 
ful philosophy,  poetry  and  art  emanating  from  Athens  and  Rome  ; 
the  priceless  inheritance  from  our  Teuton  forefathers,  all  that  is 
•comprehended  in  the  sacred  words  "  home  "  and  "  hearth,"  "  fam- 
ily life,'*  chivalrous  respect  and  courtly  reverence  for  woman,  love 
of  individual  liberty  and  personal  independence.     The  blending 
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of  these  two  elements,  Teutonic  and  Hebrew,  has  indeed  con- 
verted the  barbarian  into  a  civilized  being,  the  heathen  with  noth- 
ing to  worship  but  the  unseen  and  unknown  powers  of  his  natural 
environment,  into  a  rational,  thinking  being,  able  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  an  all-powerful  and  all-loving  deity.  But  beside  these 
two  elements  is  that  third,  the  classical,  that  rich  legacy  of  the 
ancient  world,  summed  up  in  the  civilization  of  pagan  Greece  and 
transmitted  with  accretions  through  the  imperial  Romans,  all  that 
was  good  in  antiquity  and  much  that  was  evil ;  science,  literature 
law,  manners,  customs,  in  fact  the  basis  of  the  whole  political 
and  much  of  our  social  arrangement,  and  preeminently  art.  Hebrew 
and  Teuton  have  made  our  civilization  agreeable  and  enduring  while 
it  was  the  idle  of  the  Greco-Italic  peoples  to  give  it  a  foundation 
and  basis.  So  this  period  of  classical  art  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. In  any  scheme  of  art-education  in  school  or  college  it 
should  receive  the  comparative  amount  of  attention  accorded  the 
classical  tongues  over  the  modern  at  least ;  and  more,  in  proper, 
tion,  because  there  are  good  and  weighty  reasons  for  reversing  the 
pressure  in  the  latter  case,  but  still  are  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  the  inspiration  and  despair  of  the  art  workers  of 
to-day. 

So  no  apology  is  offered  here  for  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
classical  epoch  of  art.  But  how  to  bring  these  noble  creations 
before  the  people,  how  to  make  them  enter  the  general  tendency^ 
of  art  popularization  aside  from  mere  graphic  representations  of 
them,  has  been  fully  and  easily  solved  like  so  many  other  great 
questions  of  this  magical  nineteenth  century;  for  among  the 
many  glorious  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  present  age  not 
the  least  has  been  the  practical  use  of  the  plaster  cast.  The  orig- 
inal sculptures  can  only  be  seen  by  the  traveller  at  great  expense 
and  inconvenience  or  by  the  small  number  of  people  of  the 
country  wherein  they  are  kept ;  now  these  statues  like  the 
philosophers  of  old  become  "  peripatetic,"  many  of  these  hav- 
ing been  reproduced  especially  for  the  schools,  as  in  Elson's 
educational  series  of  carbon  prints.  Science  so  closely  imitates 
the  original  in  the  reproduction  that  little  is  lost  by  being  unable 
to  see  the  original.  We  now  can  see  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles  and  the  Belvedere  Apollo,  at  once  in  Paris, 
Rome,  Olympia  and  Boston.  The  great  art  museums  of  the 
United  Slates  now  share  in  the  possession  of  these  monu- 
ments of  art  by  owning  great  cast  collections.     A  museum  here 
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is  much  more  representative  than  those  containing  the  originals 
here  displayed  in  plaster ;  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  ^^  cosmos  of  art 

and  science."  In  it  time  and  space  lose  their  significance,  as  all 
centuries  and  civilizations  there  meet.  The  traveller  on  entering 
not  only  sees  its  priceless  originals  but  all  the  ^^  lacunae  "  filled 
with  casts  of  what  he  has  seen  elsewhere,  so  that  be  may  view  a 
•continuous  and  chronological  revelation  of  the  entire  field  of  art ; 
and  one  who  has  not  travelled  sees  a  series  of  art  works  whose 
originals  are  scattered  everywhere.  He  to  whom  such  a  repos- 
itory is  accessible,  without  having  moved  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  home  lapd,  can  read  the  hieroglyphics  and  look  into  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  can  hunt  the  king  of  beasts  with  an  Assyrian 
monarch,  can  behold  the  victors  of  Olympia  and  commune  with 
the  gods  of  Olympus  and  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  emperors  of 
Rome,  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  both  Greece  and  Rome.  He 
is  in  direct  contact  with  all  that  is  great  and  ennobling,  his  atten- 
tion and  interest  are  aroused  in  the  presence  of  these  works  of 
genius,  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature  is  elevated  and  refined,  his 
sympathies  broadened.  This  is  the  mission  of  the  cast  museum 
in  making  art  popular. 

The  educative  value  of  such  great  collections  of  casts  is  best 
shown  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  the  art  schools 
and  in  the  larger  universities  where  art  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  curriculum  as  in  the  great  German  universities  of  Berlin, 
Heidelberg  and  Strasburg,  in  the  English  Cambridge  and  in  our  own 
country  at  Colunibia,  Princeton,  Cornell  and  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  collections  is 
inestimable.  The  tendency  in  all  educational  methods  is  too 
much  book  learning  and  too  little  acquaintance  with  actual  expe- 
rience. Of  course  in  such  studies  as  history  and  the  classics  this 
is  rather  unavoidable  from  the  nature  of  things ;  but  the  modern 
languages,  the  sciences  and  mathematics  admit  of  thorough  expe- 
rimental treatment  by  the  practical  work  of  class-room  and  lab- 
oratory. Espeicially  is  this  the  case  in  art.  Whatever  one  learns 
from  books  on  art  can  only  be  useful  when  supplemented  by  the 
practical  work  done  in  the  museums  in  the  actual  presence  of  art 
remains;  this  must  needs  be  the  method  employed  in  the  technique 
and  ought  to  be  in  the  history  of  art ;  for  most  of  the  knowledge 
of  its  principles  and  history  should  and  could  always  be  supple- 
mented by  an  actual  acquaintance  with  the  art  remains.  How 
can  one  comprehend  the  eulogies  on  the  sculptures  of  Phidias 
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and  Praxiteles,  or  the  paintings  of  Micheal  Angelo,  Raphael  or 
Titian  without  having  seen  their  works?  Can  they  be  at  all 
understood  from  a  study  of  them  in  descriptions  in  narratives  or 
from  mere  pictures  of  their  works  ?  Imagine  anyone  inspired  by 
the  massive  grandeur  of  that  gigantic  work,  the  Farnese  Hercu- 
les, by  merely  seeing  a  picture  of  it  I 

Since  the  introduction  among  us  of  the  cast  museum,  archaeol- 
ogy, the  study  of  the  remains  of  peoples  of  the  past,  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  considered  a  legitimate  factor  in  educational 
<;urricula.  Its  prevalence  in  our  own  greater  universities  is  a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  science .  of  Winckel- 
mann  can  be  studied  so  far  from  classical  shores.  That  it  is  com- 
ing to  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  cycle  of  university 
studies  here  in  America  as  it  has  so  long  in  Europe,  is  not  only  a 
proof  of  the  awakening  interest  in  the  study  of  classical  art  but 
also  that  its  profitable  study  has  been  made  possible  by  the  cast 
collections.  We  cannot  accept  Bui wer's  saying  that  ^' antiquarians 
resolve  taste  to  a  science  "  any  more  than  that  botanists  destroy 
our  love  for  the  flowers ;  for  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  age,  the 
spirit  of  modern  educational  methods,  to  analyze,  to  separate,  to 
resolve  things  into  their  constituent  parts.  It  affords  scope  and 
«n  outlet  for  the  active  intellects  of  our  great  thinkers  and  schol- 
ars ;  its  effect  cannot  be  harmful. 

So  I  think  it  will  be  universally  admitted  that  the  possession  of 
a  great  cast  collection  extending  over  all  the  epochs  of  sculpture, 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  bringing  a  community  into  contact  with 
the  best  art  and  so  is  the  best  way  to  make  art  popular.  The 
invention  of  the  plaster  oast  is  still  very  recent  and  there  is  no 
great  number  of  cast  collections  yet,  nor  is  their  importance  fully 
appreciated  by  the  people  at  large.  As  a  rule  those  we  have  owe 
their  existence  to  individual  enterprise  and  they  are  generally 
situated  in  the  large  cities.  Here  is  our  great  need.  We  need 
many  more  of  these  collections  —  all  over  our  land,  in  small  cities 
as  well  as  great ;  and  there  is  a  double  advantage  in  having  them 
in  the  smaller  communities,  for  there  they  are  better  known  to  a 
larger  number  of  the  people,  not  being  lost  sight  of  in  the  immen- 
sity of  many  collections  of  all  kinds  generally  found  in  a  metrop- 
olis, and  so  keep  their  individuality ;  furthermore  the  plaster  of 
which  these  casts  are  composed,  will  keep  its  clear  untarnished 
whiteness,  so  essential  to  a  true  idea  of  the  original  marble,  for  a 
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much  longer  time  if  not  exposed  to  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  & 
great  city.  The  grimy  and  yellow  condition  of  the  casts  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition  recently,  will  easily  illustrate  this.  Especial* 
ly  should  our  higher  schools  and  colleges  have  access  to  such  cast- 
collections.  Even  a  small  cabinet  is  better  than  nothing.  In  our 
high  schools  it  would  generally  be  found  impracticable  to  have  a 
museum  of  its  own,  though  this  is  a  feature  of  some  New  England 
schools ;  at  least  some  few  representative  pieces  of  sculpture  of 
the  classical  and  Renaissance  periods  could  be  obtained,  enough 
to  awaken  some  interest  among  its  students. 


CHILDREN  AND   LITERATURE. 

MBS.  KATE  M OBBIS  CONE.  HABTFOBD,  VEBMONT. 

THERE  has  been  but  one  Marjorie  Fleming  and  but  one  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  but  for  the  lover  both  of  books  and  of  chil- 
dren, there  is  still  leserved  pleasure  of  the  keenest  sort.  First,, 
"  Tell  me  a  story,"  is  matched  by  a  world  full  of  stories  to  tell. 
Second,  the  "  Favete  Unguis  "  which  acquaintance  with  the  child- 
mind  inspires,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  reverence  which  lovers 
of  literature  entertain  for  the  fine  souls  in  books.  Third,  though 
books  may  sometimes  pall,  the  child  is  ever  new, —  the  one  really 
new  thing  in  this  old  world.  How  delicious  that  "  Lord  UUin's 
Daughter "  should  still  wring  tears  from  blue  eyes  and  brown, 
proving  too  touching  to  finish  and  requiring  the  immediate  diver- 
sion of  that  happier  elopement  in  "Young  Lochinvar"!  What 
testimony  to  immortality  in  the  flashing  of  bright  eyes  and  the 
straightening  of  little  forms  which  "  The  Boy  stood  on  the  Burn- 
ing Deck  "  produces  I 

An  open  fire,  the  evening  lamp,  a  book,  and  an  eager  child ;  or 
twilight,  a  big  arm-chair,  and  a  child  on  each  arm, —  the  charm  of 
poetry  still  works,  the  spell  of  the  old  stories  is  still  potent  — 
throw  Weltachmertz  to  the  winds ! 

At  the  outset  of  his  literary  career  the  small  being  takes  mat- 
ters into  his  own  hands  and  compels  his  elders  to  assume,  in  the 
universal  love  which  children  entertain  for  Mother  Goose,  a 
proof  of  the  literary  dignity  and  respectability  of  those  familiar 
compositions.  It  is  reassuring  to  the  denser  mature  mind  to 
remember  that  Mother  Goose  is  folk-lore  and  shares  the  antiquity 
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and  popular  guarantee  of  other  literature  so  old  as  to  have  become 
anonymous,  yet  too  precious  to  be  forgotten, —  as  Homer,  and  the 
Niebelungen-Lied,  and  the  vast  ballad  literature.  Simple  as  it 
seems,  it  is  not  to  be  imitated  nor  does  the  child's  love  for  it  war- 
rant the  inference  that  jingles  and  nonsense  rhymes  for  children 
are  easy  to  compose.  Professor  Norton  in  the  "  Heart  of  Oak 
Books  "  deems  only  six  authors  fit  to  keep  company  with  Mother 
Goose,  and  these  are  Shakespeare,  Longfellow,  Stevenson,  Lord 
Houghton,  Eliza  Lee  FoUen,  and  the  composers  of  "  Mary  had  a 
Little  Lamb "  and  "Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee."  The' child,  there- 
fore, has  the  best  of  authority  for  entering  upon  literature  by  way 
of  Mother  Goose,  and  we  may  chronicle  as  the  best  editions  "  The 
Baby's  Opera,"  set  to  music,  and  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane ; 
McLoughlin's  edition  set  to  music  —  very  excellent  music;  a 
bewitching  illustrated  edition  by  Kate  Greenaway ;  and  the  most 
trustworthy  literary  edition  with  notes,  but  without  pictures  or 
music,  that  by  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  Heart  of  Oak  Books." 

*^  A  short- tailed  pig  or  a  long- tailed  pig 
Or  a  pig  witboat  a  tail, 
A  black  pig  or  a  white  pig 
Or  a  pig  with  a  curly  tail," 


And 


"  Don't  be  frightened,  duckies  dear. 

It's  only  Jack's  boat  that  he  is  sailing  here, 


>» 


are  two  selections  chosen  at  random  from  a  beautifully  illustrated 
volume  of  modern  imitations  of  Mother  Goose,  of  which  a  dis- 
cerning infant  of  my  acquaintance  said :  ^^  All  those  books  you 
may  give  to  poor  children."  Poor  children,  indeed!  The  same 
child,  having  had  experience  with  both  kinds,  declared  that  he 
liked  "  people's  books  without  pictures  in  them." 

After  Mother  Goose  come  the  folk-lore  tales  — "  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  "  The  Three  Bears,"  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  "  Cinder- 
ella," and  their  kind.  These  are  the  foundation  stones  of  litera- 
ture and  their  charm  is  for  us  grown-folks  a  little  less  occult  and 
obscure  than  that  of  Mother  Goose.  From  them  we  may  begin 
to  perceive  that  the  characteristics  of  the  stories  that  children 
love  are  directness  and  simplicity  of  style  and  strength  of  plot, 
and,  for    subject,    primarily,    something    which    involves  free- 
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masonry  with  animals.  Some  one  has  recently  observed  that 
**'  Red  Riding  Hood "  has  all  the  power  of  a  Greek  drama. 
.Xsop's  Fables  have  many  of  the  same  characteristics,  although 
their  moral  falls  rather  flat  on  childish  ears. 

The  legend  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  is  entirely  in  the  line  of  a 
child's  imagination, —  of  course  devoid  of  its  satire.  King  Lion, 
Reynard,  Isegrim  the  wolf,  Grimbard  the  goat,  Tibert  the  cat, 
Kay  ward  the  hare,  Chanticleer  and  his  lady  Dame  Partlett,  are 
all  agreeable  acquaintances  and  likely  to  be  met  here  and  there  in 

■ 

literature. 

The  counterpart  of  these  old  tales  among  modern  compositions 
are  the  Uncle  Remus  stories  and  the  Jungle  Books.  Brer  Rabbit 
and  Brer  Fox  are  delightful  in  themselves  and  acquire  a  special 
relish  by  contrast  with  the  old  Reynard  and  his  dealings  with  the 
beasts  in  Ardenne.  As  for  the  adventures  of  Mowgli,  they  open 
the  eyes  of  even  us  grown-folks  to  the  feeling,  so  comprehensible 
by  children,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Beasts, —  ^^  the  kindly  beasts 
who  share  their  existence  in  the  sun.'*  If  ^  Red  Riding  Hood  " 
is  comparable  to  a  Greek  drama,  what  shall  we  say  of  Rikki-tikki- 
tavi  and  his  epic  heroism  ?  —  a  perfect  story  in  plot,  in  action, 
subject  and  execution,  and  the  children  I  know  never  weary  of 
hearing  and  acting  it.  Equally  seductive  is  ^^  Her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vants." In  it  is  some  delightful  calling  of  names,  a  form  of  jok- 
ing which  children  thoroughly  understand.  The  little  brother 
and  sister  in  whose  intellectual  pleasures  I  have  shared,  at  once 
adopted  ^'Two  Tails"  as  applied  to  the  elephant,  and  though 
^^  Pachydermatous  Anachronism "  was  rather  too  much  for  cur- 
rent use,  they  were  immensely  tickled  by  the  sound.  Out  of  the 
same  story  came  the  somewhat  disconcerting  epithet  of  '^  dear 
old  ^ young  ' un '"  as  applied  to  their  mother.  The  Mowgli 
legend  was  transferred  bodily  to  the  same  household.  The 
slenderest  of  little  five-year  olds  was  wont  to  stand  naked  on  the 
hearth-rug  and  declare  ''  I  am  Mowgli."  His  small  sister  enacted 
Shere  Khan  with  spirit,  and  both  children  long  since  agreed  that 
the  wolves  that  befriended  Mowgli  were  a  vast  improvement  on 
that  Red  Riding  Hood  villain. 

Next  to  animals  endowed  with  speech  and  human  motives 
comes  the  fairy  as  a  claimant  upon  children's  fancy, —  the  fairy  of 
the  genuine  fairy-tale  which,  like  all  folk-tales  and  ballads,  lives 
by  tradition  and  has  its  ground-work  in  history.     I  am  compelled, 
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however,  to  record  that  with  the  two  I  know  the  best  of  all,  fairy 
■stories  fall  far  below  other  stories  in  interest  and  stimulus. 

Perhaps  the  taste  belongs  to  later  childhood.  Fairies  have, 
anyway,  no  native  foothold  in  America ;  they  are  at  best  a  bor- 
rowed notion  and  can  have  for  children  here  none  of  the  charm, 
which  must  be  great,  of  localization.  The  elder  of  these  two 
•children  was  happily  introduced  to  fairies  by  seeing  an  out-door 
representation  of  ^'  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " ;  yet  the  two 
never  act  fairies  and  seldom  ask  for  a  repetition  of  the  fairy  tales 
they  hear.  The  chief  use  of  the  fairy-tale  among  their  intellectual 
properties  seems  to  be  as  a  pretty  and  convenient  idea, —  a  valua- 
ble goddess-out-of-€k-machine  for  helping  to  explain,  temporarily, 
Oreek  gods  and  scientific  agencies.  They  are  accustomed  to 
«peak  of  Quicksilver,  for  instance,  as  a  "  fairy-god." 

Two  modern  books  in  which  the  machinery  of  fairy  and  folk- 
tales has  been  skillfully  employed  are  ^^ Water  Babies"  and 
*' Alice  in  Wonderland."  The  attraction  of  "Water  Babies" 
would  be  worth  analyzing.  My  two  little  friends  began  to  hear 
it  read  aloud  when  they  were  respectively  five  and  three  years  of 
ttge,  and  immediately  gave  it  a  high  place  in  their  favor.  They 
played  Tom  and'EUie,  enacted  "  Water  Babies  "  in  the  bath-tub, 
and  revelled  in  the  long  words  and  sentences.  Agreeable  sound 
only  can  account  for  the  younger  child's  approbation  of  the 
passage  beginning  "  Then  came  Tom  to  the  Island  of  Polupragmo^ 
syne  (which  some  call  Rogues  Harbor ;  but  they  are  wrong,  for 
that  is  in  the  middle  of  Bramshill  Bushes,  and  the  county  police 
have  cleared  it  long  ago)."  After  hearing  it  she  sighed  with 
pleasure  and  said  she  thought  that  was  pretty. 

Observation  and  experiment  with  these  young  persons  proves 
that,  premise  the  art  of  story-telling  to  be  in  exercise  among 
parents  and  friends,  and  the  world's  great  stories  are  most  of 
them  possible  to  children  from  the  first.  The  capacity  of  these 
•children  for  ideas  was  all  along  considerably  in  advance  of  thehr 
comprehension  of  language.  They  could  understand  a  story  told 
before  they  cared  for  it  read  aloud,  as  later  on  they  enjoyed  books 
read  aloud  to  them  which  were  too  difiicult  for  them  to  read  by 
themselves.  The  order  of  their  progress  was  from  stories  told  to 
stories  partly  told  and  partly  read  and  then  to  reading  aloud,  the 
same  story  passing  through  all  these  stages.  There  was,  of  course, 
the  well-known  demand  of  "  Tell  it  again,"  sometimes  six  times 
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over  at  one  sitting ;  and  the  inexhaustible  charm  of  stories  per- 
fectly familiar.  Their  attendant  in  things  literary  had  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  a  good  raconteur,  a  judicious  editor,  and  an 
accomplished  elocutionist.  But  nothing  could  be  more  interesting 
on  the  one  hand,  than  the  evidence  they  gave  that  each  repetition 
produced  fresh  details  and  new  meanings,  the  enlargement  of  the 
content,  as  the  logicians  would  say,  being  commensurate  with 
their  growing  knowledge  of  words ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  than 
the  proof  which  this  constant  telling  and  reading  afforded  of  the 
vitality  of  certain  of  the  best  stories  and  poems. 

The  method  —  from  story-telling  onward  —  had  also  an  advan- 
tage which  book-lovers  appreciate  in  permitting  familiarity  with 
real  books  from  the  first  —  the  sight  and  feeling  of  them,  their 
pictures  and  print,  their  color  and  the  very  odor  of  their  bind- 
ings,—  all  possible  associations  for  a  life-time.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  fondness  which  this  little  pair  later  entertained  for 
Wordsworth  did  not  begin  with  the  external  attractions  of  two- 
tiny  blue  volumes  of  "Selections"  just  fitted  for  baby  hands, 
which  each  child,  arriving  at  about  two  years  of  age,  was  wont  to- 
purloin  from  the  book-case  ? 

The  stories  which  did  not  wear  out  in  this  constant  telling,, 
which  had  a  content  to  enlarge,  were  not  far  to  seek.  The  Bible 
was  a  mine  full  of  them,  Shakespeare  a  treasure-house,  Haw- 
thorne's Greek  adaptations  an  inexhaustible  store,  the  Odyssey 
and  Virgil  an  unending  joy.  Joseph,  Samson,  David,  Solomon,. 
Absalom,  Jesus,  John ;  Portia,  Shylock,  Rosalind,  Cordelia,  Mi- 
randa, Ferdinand ;  Pegasus  and  Bellerophon,  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pina, Midas  and  Marygold,  Philemon  and  Baucis ;  Theseus,  Ulj^- 
ses,  -^neas, —  names  all  of  them  to  conjure  with  !  What  railway 
journeys  were  shortened,  what  long  drives  enlivened,  what  rest- 
lessness relieved  in  dressing  and  undressing,  at  the  same  time 
what  fellowship  established  with  the  thinking  world,  by  the 
potency  of  the  stories  these  names  suggest,  only  the  constant 
companions  of  these  two  little  people  can  estimate.  And  for  the 
elder  minds  was  equal  felicity.  New  beauties  came  to  light  for 
them  also  in  the  familiar  paths,  and  thereto  was  added  the  inter- 
est, sometimes  funny,  sometimes  touching,  of  the  children's  art- 
less comments. 

The  question  of  the  fearful  and  pathetic  in  stories  for  children 
is  an  important  one,  despite  the  clever  satire  of  Agnes  Repplier 
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and  Andrew  Lang.  American  children  are  said  to  be  more  timid 
and  tender-hearted  than  English  children.  The  Red,  Blue  and 
Green  Fairy-Books  and  the  Blue  Poetry-Book  which  Mr.  Lang 
edits  certainly  imply  a  robust  imagination  on  the  part  of  his 
English  audience  ;  they  abound  in  witches,  goblins,  dwarfs  and 
ghosts,  and  have  most  grewsome  illustrations.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  "Red  Hiding  Hood"  and  "The  Three  Bears"  are 
modified  in  American  books  to  suit  a  humane  and  hopeful  taste ; 
in  German  books,  also. 

The  matter  is,  of  course,  one  of  temperament  and  differs  widely 
with  individual  children.  Rikki-tikki-tavi  and  the  Mowgli  stories 
people  some  children's  nigbt-visions  with  terrors.  Of  the  two  I 
know,  the  eupeptic  little  sister  could  inquire  with  perfect  serenity 
at  bed-time,  apropos  of  Hawthorne's-  story  of  the  Chimoera, 
^'  What  makes  dragons  have  fire  come  out  of  their  mouths  ?  "  To 
which  Brother  responds  with  a  shiver,  "  Oh,  don't  talk  about  it! 
It  makes  me  have  bad  dreams."  The  sentiments  of  the  same  little 
boy  regarding  Red  Riding  Hood  may  be  considered  typicaL 

At  two  years  of  age  he  delighted  in  it,  apparently  regarding  it 
as  an  amusing  game  of  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  teeth.  Two  years 
later  he  improved  upon  it  in  a  game  of  his  own  invention  in 
which  he  played  that  the  wolf  was  a  kind  wolf  and  carried  medi- 
cine to  the  grandmother  which  cured  her,  so  that  she  welcomed 
little  Red  Riding  Hood  at  the  door  aild  the  three  had  a  party  out 
of  the  contents  of  the  basket.  Later  on  he  declared  uncomprom- 
isingly, "I  don't  like  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  a  bit,"  and  on 
learning  to  read,  nothing  would  induce  him  to  read  it. 

"  The  Spider  and  the  Fly  "  greatly  excited  him  when  he  first 
beard  it,  and  he  at  once  made  up  a  version  in  which  due  punish- 
ment was  meted  out  to  the  spider.  "  Cock  Robin  "  was  likewise 
resurrected  and  the  lamb  was  not  turned  out  of  school.  "  The 
Babes  in  the  Wood  "  he  has  never  been  able  to  endure  and  care- 
fully pasted  over  every  representation  of  the  Wicked  Uncle  in 
Oaldecott's  illustrated  edition. 

In  higher  walks  of  literature,  "  Lucy  Grey  "  at  the  first  trial  — 
when  he  was  in  petticoats  —  caused  him  to  burst  into  tears,  and 
his  constant  avoidance  of  it  ultimately  brought  it  into  disfavor 
with  his  sister,  who  of  herself  admired  it.  "  The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,"  while  at  first  liked  by  both  children,  fell  into  ill- 
repute  with  them  as  their  comprehension  of  its  tragedy  increased. 

The  boy's  first  inquiry  about  a  new  story  is  :    "  Does  it  turn 
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out  well?'' being  able  to  endure  a  certain  amount  of  misery  in 
the  beginning.  His  great  dread  is  of  bad  dreams.  '^  Tell  roe 
something  pleasant  to  think  about,"  is  his  nightly  plea. 

With  such  inflammable  material  it  has  seemed  plain  to  his  intel- 
lectual sponsors  that  associations  of  horror  should  be  kept  as  far 
as  possible  from  familiar  things,  and  that  while  dragons  and 
giants  and  battles  and  shipwrecks  might  with  comparative  safety 
be  administered,  ghosts  and  witches,  haunted  houses  and  scenes- 
of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals  should  remain  unknown,  at 
least  at  the  beginning;  —  that  in  particular,  also,  care  should  be 
taken  in  preventing  fearful  and  painful  associations  with  death 
and  burial. 

The  two  children,  however,  warrant  the  belief  that  in  a  meas- 
ure the  glowing  imagination  of  the  child  carries  its  own  antidote 
for  terrible  and  sleep-disturbing  visions,  in  its  ability  to  revive 
also  beautiful  and  comforting  pictures ;  and  that  while  for  most 
mortals  it  is  easier  to  see  dreadful  than  to  see  beautiful  things  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mind,  children  are  near  enough  to  poets  to  be  able 
to  be  taught  to  make  the  beautiful  predominate  —  of  which  I  will 
give  an  example  farther  on. 

In  many  respects,  poetry  is  better  suited  to  children  than  prose* 
Even  for  very  little  children  the  language  limitation  is  in  poetry 
compensated  by  the  agreeable  sound  of  the  measure  which,  taken 
with  the  misapprehension  of  words  often  achieved  by  the  infant 
ear,  accounts  for  the  charm  which  children  sometimes  discover  — 
entirely  by  mistake  —  in  passages  really  incomprehensible  to 
them. 

Thus,  at  three  years  of  age  little  Brother,  having  seen  poetry 
lines  on  an  open  page,  asked  six  times  in  succession  for  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  ''  Paradise  Lost  "  to  be  read  aloud  to  him : 

^'  into  fraud 
Led  Eve,  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  tree 
Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe," 

he  laughing  heartily  over  what  he  called  "  the  frog  in  the  tree." 

But  more  than  this  appeal  to  the  ear ;  poets,  the  best  of  thent^ 
know  how  to  tell  a  story  in  a  direct  and  forceful  way,  besides 
having,  as  Wordsworth  and  Stevenson,  a  soul  for  certain  simplici- 
ties and  natural  affinities  which  children  keenly  feel.  And  if  to 
the  charm  of  the  poem  itself  can  be  added  singing  or  appreciative 
recitation,  the  child's  love  of  poetry  is  almost  to  a  certainty  en- 
sured. 
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Papa  recites  with  enthusiaRm  the  beautiful  lines  in  ^^  Lady  of 
the  Lake  "  beginning 

^'  The  stag  at  eve  had  drank  his  fill 
Where  daoced  the  moon  on  Monon's  rill," 

and  the  children  repeat  snatches  of  the  poem  at  their  play,  think 
'^  Monon^s  rill "  is  pretty,  and  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  escape 
of  the  stag  from  the  hunters. 

"  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  "  has  from  his  third  year 
been  the  inspiration  of  this  *'  Wee  Willie  Winkie  "  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. He  acts  it,  re-tells  it,  and  quotes  from  it,  as  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  cavalry  charge  in  Buffalo  Bill  when  he  murmured 
'^  Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare."  He  shouted  the  same  line  on 
trying  his  new  toy  sword,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  then 
suddenly  changing  attitude  and  demeanor  repeated  the  line  from 
Lochinvar,  '^  ^  Then  spoke  the  bride'sfather,  his  hand  on  his  sword ' 
— like  this,  Mamma  "? 

"The  Sands  o'  Dee"  became  the  ground-work  for  a  thrilling 
story  and  was  long  a  favorite.  "  Tell  it  and  then  sing  it "  was  the 
direction  which  accompanied  the  request  for  it. 

"  The  Three  Fishers  "  likewise  met  with  approval,  until  one  day 
Brother  objected  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  women  trimming  the 
lamps  in  the  light-house  tower  and  the  implication  contained  in 
"  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep,"  and  both  children  burst 
into  a  shout  of  laughter  over  "  They  looked  at  the  squall  and 
they  looked  at  the  shower,"  "  squall "  having  a  special  childish 
meaning  for  them. 

Still  other  poems  which,  in  Stevenson*s  phrase,  "  pass  into  the 
blood  and  become  native  to  the  memory  "  are  "Casabianca,"  "John 
Gilpin," "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  "Barbara  Fritchie,"  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  "  Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  "  The  Bell  of 
Atri,"  and  "young  Lord  Lochinvar."  A  precious  selection  which 
these  innocents  admire  they  described  one  day  as  "  that  poem 
about  the  knight  and  the  nigger-girl,  and  he  cut  the  girl's  head 
off  —  the  one  he  didn't  like  —  and  threw  it  against  the  wall." 
This  turned  out  to  be  "  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Elinor,"  a  ballad 
in  Coventry  Patroore's  "  Children's  Garland." 

Stevenson's  "  Child's  Garland  of  Verses  "  is  a  favorite  from  end 
to  end,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  so  full  is  it  of  feeling  with  children. 

Little  Sister,  having  "  Bed  in  Summer  "  in  mind,  climbed  out  of 
her  crib  one  night  and  ran  to  the  window  to  see,  she  said,  if  the 
birds  were  still  "  hopping  on  the  tree." 
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Some  of  Eugene  Field  strikes  responsive  chords,  but,  if  I  may 
say  so,  much  of  his  writing  is  charged  with  feeling  for  instead  of 
with  children  —  a  very  different  thing. 

Of  Wordsworth  there  is  in  all  more  that  these  children  like 
than  of  any  other  poet.  "  Lucy  Grey,"  "  We  are  Seven,"  "  Harry 
Gill  and  Goody  Blake,"  "  The  Daffodils,"  and  the  various  dogs 
and  lambs  and  birds  that  Wordsworth  immortalized  are  all  favor- 
ites. The  feeling  which  both  childreii  have  for  "  The  Daffodils  " 
seems  to  me  to  well  illustrate  the  special  affinity  between  Words- 
worth and  children.  I  transcribe  a  little  scene  which  took  place 
between  Little  Sister  and  her  Mamma  :  — 

Mamma,  sewing  and  singing  to  herself  Wordsworth's  "  Daffo- 
dils." Little  Sister,  still  in  three  and  not  yet  emancipated  from 
dimples  and  a  lisp,  climbs  up  on  the  lounge  near  by,  settles  her- 
self among  the  pillows,  and  proposes,  ^'  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Mam- 
ma." 

'^  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills," 

repeats  Mamma,  and  Girlkin  assents  that  she  knows  about  a  big 

white  cloud  sailing  in  the  sky  and  looking  down  on  the  hills 

and  valleys. 

"  When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils : 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Flattering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze." 

This  makes  her  smile  with  pleased  interest.  She  remembers  the 
spring  daffodils  and  the  thought  of  their  growing  beside  the  lake, 
under  the  trees,  wild,  where  anyone  could  pick  them,  is  charming. 
*' Dancing,  Mamma,  did  they  dance?"  she  asks  somewhat  in- 
credulously.    "  Yes,  the  wind  made  them  look  as  if  they  were 

dancing. 

^  Continaous  as  the  stars  that  shine, 

And  twinkle  on  the  Milky  Way'  " 

" What's  ' Milky  Way ? '" 

"  A  white  place  in  the  sky  where  there  are  so  many  stars  that  it 
looks  all  white. 

'  They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  the  bay. 
Ten  thousand  saw  1  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance.*" 

Little  maid  laughs  and  tosses  her  head  in  sympathy. 

(^Concluded  next  month.^ 
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A  WAKENING. 

H.  M.  CHA.DWICK,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

Dark  is  the  distant  sea ; 

The  sails  stand  white, 

Before  the  light 
That  from  the  sun  is  streaming. 

Along  my  unkempt  life, 

What  deeds  of  mine 

Deserve  to  shine 
Faultless,  beneath  Truth's  gleaming? 


THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

FRANK  H.  SWBET,  PEACE  DALE,  R.  I. 

Over  the  hill  the  school  children  came, 

Robust  and  romping  and  full  of  glee, 
Racing  and  joining  in  merry  game. 

And  making  the  birds  and  squirrels  flee  — 
Over  the  hills  they  joyously  came, 
And  the  teacher  knew  them  all  by  name. 

■Stupid  and  clever,  and  good  and  bad, 

All  of  their  hearts  he  had  learned  to  know. 
The  bright  little  ones  with  eyes  so  glad, 
And  the  little  ones  with  wits  so  slow ; 

And  his  smile  was  warm  to  meet  their  gaze. 
And  he  had  for  each  a  word  of  praise. 

And  he  watched  them  from  the  schoolhouse  door, 

The  stupid  and  bright,  and  slow  and  fleet. 
And  he  knew  the  life  that  lay  before. 

And  he  prayed  for  strength  to  guide  their  feet ; 
For  he  felt  that  they  were  his  to  lead 
To  usefulness  and  to  noble  deed. 


EDUCATION. 


PICTURED  INSTRUCTION:    THE  STEREOPTICON 
AND  ITS   USE   IN  SCHOOLS. 

UINEB  H.  PADDOCK. 
IHrtOor  D^iartmtnl  qf  Ptutograpka  and  OpUeal  JtiprttaibMon,  HarOuft  natfard  Stimmm- 

TWO  methods  with  the  Btereoptlcon  may  be  recognized:  — Istr 
\he  lecture-room   method:  2nd;  the   school-room  method. 
These  should  be  kept  dielinct  and  both  should  be  cultivated. 

In  the  former,  the  teaoher  thoroughly  prepares  hia  subject.  He 
throws  every  embellishmeat,  reasouahle  and  possible,  into  his  dis- 
course. His  lecture  is  progreissive,  conclusive,  instructive.  His 
theme  as  he  advances  rivals  in  fascination  the  attractions  of  his 
pictorial  representations. 

The  pupils  listen,  take  notes,  and  afterwards  may  discuss. 

In  the  second,  the  aim  is  to  cause  the  pupils  to  make  careful 
preparation  and  to  do  the  "  talking."     But  the  participation  of 
the  pupils  must  not  be  haphazard,  else 
interest  is  lost  and  time  wasted. 

The  pupils  receive  copies  of  the  pic- 
tures beforehand.  They  gain  informa- 
tion regarding  these,  from  all  sources, 
each  for  bis  particular  part,  and  mainly 
in  their  own  language,  at  the  appointed 
time,  describe  the  pictures  as  these  are  Sahta.  Mabu. 

thrown  upon  the  screen. 

The  movement  is  rapid  and  the  interest  is  maintained.  This  la 
an  available  method  also  in  public  exhihitions. 

THE   CHIEF  ESSENTIAL. 

Whatever  the  method,  the  sine  qua  non  is  the  Theme. 

The  simplest  course,  even  for  youngest  pupils,  should  not  be 
without  a  carefully  selected  and  progressive  theme.     Many  per- 
sons think  pictures  can  be  thrown  on  the  screen  in  any  order  for 
children  and  treated  in  any  desultory  manner  convenient. 
To  select  themes  is  an  art.  Themes  for  advanced  pupils,  carefully 
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wrought  out,  become  in  the  hands  of  capable  teachers,  illustrated 
works  of  merit.  They  may  be  narratives  of 
travel,  or  monographs  in  science,  depicting 
the  topics  as  no  printed  page  alone  can  do. 
The  teacher  never  should  give  the  story 
twice  alike.  He  should  aim,  by  introduciog- 
new  slides  and  readjusting  the  old,  to  adapt- 
the  discourse  to  his  mental  growth. 
J  The  teacher,  designing  to  practice   the 

BABTH  WAS  wiTHODT       pictoHal    method    of     instruction,    should 
FORM,    BTc.  therefore   begin   by   studying   for   themes. 

First,  secure  your  theme,  then  your  slides,  and  last  of  all  your 
st«reopticon  and  assessories. 

The  two,  the  theme  and  the  slides,  react  upon  one  another,  the 
themes  suggesting  slides  and  slides  prompting  to  themes. 

HOW  TO      GET  THEMES. 

Your  department  work  will  afford  you  many.  Your  supple- 
mentary readers  abound  in  suggestive  treatment  of  topics  which 
you  can  amplify.  Your  geographies  have  been  recast  of  late  years 
to  readjust  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  They  can  hardly  be  handled 
aright  without  illustrated  discourses.  History  and  travel, —  and 
literature  as  related  to  both  —  furnish  many  profitable  themes. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  study  should  be  in  your  immediate 
line.  If  the  thought  is  entirely  disconnected  from  your  daily 
round,  so  much  the  better  for  you  personally.  And  so  much  the 
more  credit  to  you  if,  out  of  this  you  bring  something  into  con- 
tact with  your  pupils  that  enlarges  their  vision  and  produces  new 
growth. 

HOW  TO  GET  VIEWS. 

Picturesque  earth  is  scientific.  Historic  earth  and  earth  in  all 
its  forms,  such  is  the  avidity  of  man  to  know  earth,  have  attracted 
the  minds  of  the  intelligent,  and  such  is  the  enterprise  of  the 
photographer  that  there  is  scarcely  a  corner  of  the  earth  but  that 
the  camera  has  gone  there  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot 
visit  the  region. 

Such  also  is  the  well-known  value  of  the  stereopticon  as  an 
auxiliary  to  knowledge,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  exquisitely 
made  transparencies,  of  size  for  lantern  projection,  are  kept  in 
stock  for  sale  by  dealers.    Send  for  their  voluminous  catalogues. 
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to  have  at  hand.     Read  works  of  travel,— Taylor,  Irviog,  Ed- 
■warda,  Wbymper  and  a  host  of  others,  —  you  will  find  the  cata- 
logues are  a  counterpart  to  these.     Select 
those   slides  you   think  will   cover   the 
ground,  send  fortbetn,  pick  out  those  you 
want,  and  send   the  rest   back      Select 
slides  also  from  photographs.     Get   au- 
thorized  publications    by    railroads  and 
steamboat  companies.     These  abound  in 
Thb  "tool"  THAT  CDT8     sccnic   picturcii    with    descriptions,   pre- 
AWiv  THE  LiMD.  pared   by  talented  writers.     Such  is  the 

perfection  of  the  pictorial  art  now  in  magazines,  that  from  these, 
many  pictures,  invented  by  accomplished  artists,  may  be  obtained. 
Lantern  slides  made  from  home  scenes  also  have  great  value, 
in  that  pupils  who  look  upon  these  representations  of  familiar  ob- 
jects know  better  how  to  understand  lantern  pictures  of  parts  of 
the  world  which  they  have  not  seen, 

A   (iOOD  LANTERN   SL.TDE 
has  its  denser  and  thinner  portions, —  its  shadows  and  half-tones, 
—  clear  and  of  good  color.     The  sky  has 
■a  clear,  bright  look.     Except  as  modified 
by  distance,  all  parts  must  be  in  good 
definition,  examined  with  a  microscope. 

Select  a  slide  with  a  rather  dense  de- 
posit if  yout  picture  is  to  be  upon  a 
■large  screen,  or  from  a  strong  source  of 

light.     If  you  use  a  small  screen,  hence    Tkb  Ick  Riveb.   (Swiss.) 
presumably  a  weak  light,  choose  a  thin  slide. 

THE  INSTRUMRNT   AND   ITS   ACCESSORIES 
are  generally  well  described  in  circulars  of  makers. 

For  screen,  bleached  muslin  can  be  had  seven  and  one-half  feet 
wide.  Make  to  size,  put  up  with  rope  along  upper  and  lower 
margins.  A  stiffened  dead  white  cloth  on  spring  rollers  is  used 
hy  some.  Darken  windows  with  inside  shutter  frames,  covered 
with  black  enameled  cloth.  Dark  shades  on  rollers  are  good  when 
closely  fitting.  These  details,  with  ventilation,  are  easily  devised. 
The  lantern  consists  of  three  essential  parte  :  —  {a)  The  focus- 
sing lens  or  objective,  (b)  The  condensers,  (c)  The  source  of 
the  light. 
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(a)      THE  OBJECTIVE. 

No  reputable  manufacturer  offers  a  poor  lens  for  the  money. 
Still  care  should  be  exercised  in  purchase.  The  lens  should  be- 
achromatic,  i.  e.,  should  cause  no  colors.  It  should  be  rectilinear, 
i.  e.,  should  give  all  lines  straight  even  to  the  margins,  that  are 
straight  in  the  slide.  And  it  should  throw  a  flat  picture  on  the 
screen,  i.  e.,  when  the  centre  is  well  focussed,  the  margins  should 
be  also.     For  size,  see  circulars. 

Light  may  eventually  deteriorate  the  best  glass  (which  contains 
metals  affected  by  light),  and  dust  will  impair  the  polish,  hence, 
always  keep  the  lens  capped  when  not  in  use  and  the  lanternv 
covered. 


T 


^  c  to  a 

Figure  L    Plan  op  an  objective. 

a.    Plano-convex  lens. 

6.  Concavo-convex  ;  achromatizes  a  and  by  over-correcting  for  color,  with  c 
flattens  the  picture  fleld  on  the  screen. 

c.  Meniscus,  c  with  a  and  h  constitutes  a  double  or  rectilinear  lens ;  hence* 
margins  of  pictures  are  not  distorted.  This  lens  (c)  in  best  instruments  is  made  in 
two  parts,  —  achromatic  light  enters  at  the  right. 

(b)      THE  CONDENSERS. 

Their  office  is  to  collect  the  divergent  light  from  the  source, 
and  to  convert  it  into  a  uniformly  converging  cone  of  light  whose- 
base  shall  be  at  the  condenser  and  the  apex  at  the  objective. 

The  objection  to  a  single  lens  is  that  if  of  sufficiently  short  focus 
to  be  used  with  divergent  light,  it  introduces  an  amount  of  spher- 
ical observation  (or  marginal  excess  of  refraction)  that  completely 
unfits  it. 

It  is  plain,  as  the  light  passes  through  the  slide  shortly  after 
leaving  the  condenser,  that  if  the  margins  bend  the  light  too 
sharply,  the  picture  will  be  distorted  at  the  margins,  in  spite  of 
any  focussing  power  of  the  objective,  and  some  light  beside  would 
not  enter  the  objective. 
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The  best  form  for  ordinary  condensers  is  found  to  be  on  the 
principle  of  the  rectilinear  lense  in  photography.  Two  plano- 
■convex  lenses  are  used.  Placed  as  in  figures  II.  the 
marginal  excess  of  refraction  of  the  second  counter- 
acts in  great  degree  the  marginal  excess  of  the 
first.  So  the  rays  pass  through  the  silda  more  uni- 
formly convei^ent  than  they  would  if  a  single 
double  convex  lens  were  used. 

For  ordinary  use,  there  is  nothing  gained  in  hav- 
ing condensers  more  than  4J-  inches  in  diameter. 
The  focal  lengths  of  the  combination  should  be  such       '*""" 
as  to  allow  the  source  of  light  to  be  as  near  the  condenser  as  two 
inches.    If  you  are  obliged  to  put  your  source  twice  as  far  away, 
only  one-  fourth  as  much  light  will  fall  on  the  condenser. 

Be  certain  the  glass  is  held  very  loosely  in  its  metallic  ring. 
Avoid  draughts,  and  always  cool  slowly  on  finishing  to  preserve 
anneal  of  the  glass. 

In  projection  of  microscopic  objects,  when  finer  definition  is 
desired,  obtain  a  triple  condenser,  designed  to  collect  the  largest 
quantity  of  light  possible  and  to  converge  it  most  uniformly. 


Figure  III.  represents  Triple  condenser  achromatic  for  fine.n 
croscopic  projection.     Light  enters  at  the  left. 

Figure  IV.  is  another  form  of  condenser  suit- 
ed to  microscopic  work,  combining  in  a  the 
meniseus  lense  and  in  b  an  unsymetrical  double 
convex  lens,  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  b  being  as 
1  to  6,  both  of  which  lenses  are  celebrated  in 
photography  for  the  comparative  flatness  of  the 
picture  field.  '  ^ 
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THE  SO0RCB  OF   LIGHT. 

The  source  of  light  may  commonly  be  (a)  oil ;  (6)  acetylene 
gas;  (c)  the  lime  light ;  (rf)  electricity.  While  sunlight  illum- 
ines beyond  all,  the  limits  to  its  use  practically  exclude  it  as  a 
source  to  most  teachers. 

THE  OIL  FIXTITRE 

vill  light  through  thin  slides  a  picture  seven  feet  in  diameter ; 
hence  is  adapted  to  an  ordinary  class-room,  where  a  12-foot  cell- 
iog  will  not  admit  of  a  larger  picture.  A  circular  wick  having 
parabolic  mirror  produces  best  results.  Dissolve  camphor  gum  in 
the  oil,  to  increase  whiteness  of  the  flame.  This  is  the  cheapest 
method  and  outfit,  but  before  investing,  the  teacher  is  advised  to 
consider  whether  his  needs  do  not  require  a  more  powerful  in- 
strument. 

THE  ACETYLENE   GENERATOR 

consists  of  a  gas-holder  inverted  over  water  and  having  lumps  of 
calcium  carbide  within,  suspended  above  the  water. 

The  water,  its  vapor  acting  on  the  carbide,  produces  the  gas. 

This  is  conveyed  to  a  jet  wheife  it  bums  with  a  small  flame  of 

surprising  whiteness  and  brilliancy.     The 

illumination  is  nearly  equal  to  lime  light 

and  fully  adequate  to  all  school  use.     It 

is  as  simple  and  safe  as  oil,  and  far  simpler 

and  cheaper  than  lime  light.    Ignite  the 

gas  at  the  jet  as  soon  as  it  will  burn,  as  it 

is  no  pleasanter  to  inhale  than  house  gas. 

Thb  Homarch  op  thb     So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  when  explo- 

IcB  AoB.  sions   have    occurred  the    gas   has  been 

strongly  compressed  in  tanks, — a  result  which  may  happen  with 

any  compressed  gas.     Tlie  gas  has  no  known  chemical  qualities 

which  would  rank  it  as  an  explosive  compound. 

THE  LIME  LIGHT 

is  produced  by  combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (so-called) 
against  a  cylinder  of  lime.  Consult  circulars  of  manufacturers. 
Adjust  lime  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  jet.  Turn 
on  the  hydrogen  and  light  it,  making  a  rather  large  smoky  flame. 
Then  turn  on  the  oxygen  slowly,  till  the  flame  is  reduced  to  a 
small  brilliant  one  just  surrounding  the  lime.     You  thus  avoid 
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snapping.  Turn  the  lime  often.  When  the  gas  must  be  tumect 
on  more  freely,  increase  first  the  hydrc^en.  A  whistling  sound 
means  too  much  oxygen  ;  a  roaring  sound,  too  much  hydrogen  ; 
snapping,  too  little  gas  on  one  side.  Learn  to  adjust  flame  by 
watching  the  screen  and  listening  to  the  sound. 

Be  careful  in  joining  up  a  full  tank  with  one  that  is  nearly 
empty.  The  strong  tank  may  push  its  gas  over  into  the  tube  of 
the  one  Ihat  is  nearly  empty,  possibly  with  low  pressure  key  inta 
the  weaker  tank.  Turn  the  gas  off  only  at  the  key  unless  you 
are  through,  and  do  not  light  too  speedily.  Have  a  certain  »y»- 
tsmatie  way  of  making  every  adjustment  preparatory  to  using  the 
lantern.  If  the  manipulation  goes  wrong  in  spite  of  you  while 
using,  put  out  the  lantei-n  and  start  over  again  in  your  ohoseor 
systematic  way. 

ELECTRICITV 
when   available,  is  a  highly   satisfactory  method   on  account  of 
brilliancy  and  cheapness.     The  current  comes  to  your  room  at 
110  or  50  volts,  and  may  be  either  the  direct 
or  alternating  current.     Having  furnished 
the   manufacturer   with  these  data,  he  will 
advise   you    regarding   electric    lamp.     Ob- 
serve the  use  of  the  resistance  box  and  the 
amount  of  current  your  lamp  must  take.    It 
may  be  about  15    amperes.     Examine  the 
copper  wire  that  brings  the  current  to  your 
Amstotlb's  idba  of     nearest  side-wall  fixture.     If  it  is  about  No. 
TUB  WORLD,  ^Q^  Brown  &  Sharp's  guage,  it  will  safely 

cany  18  or  20  amperes.  If  not,  a  special  wire  must  be  run  to  a 
main  of  sufficient  carrying  capacity.  Interpose  a  15  ampere  fuse 
block  and  a  15  ampere  switch  between  the  lantern  and  the  feed- 
ing wire.  The  low  voltage  of  the  current,  with  the  high  resist- 
ance of  the  human  body  makes  it  impossible  in  any  way  to  get 
the  slightest  shock.  Practice  will  enable  the  operator  to  main- 
tain a  steady  brilliant  illumination. 
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EDITORIAL. 

RE  you  going  to  Chattanooga  to  the  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  February  22  -  24  ? 


THE  tendency  of  American  life  is  so  to  exalt  freedom  of  individual 
action  that  multitudes  of  youth  and  the  less  stable  minded  adults 
are  thereby  led  on  into  license  and  even  crime.  ^Who  has  not  noted  the 
brazen  faced  impudence  and  disrespect  for  elders  of  many  of  the  youth 
and  even  little  children  of  today?  And  what  else  can  be  expected 
when  they  are  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  streets  and  especially  after 
dark.  The  street  is  too  often  the  nursery  of  vicious  habits  leading  on 
to  immorality  and  crime.  Hours  which  should  be  spent  in  sleep  are 
given  over  to  associations  which  corrupt  the  mind  and  morals.  This 
may  be  noted  again  and  again  in  the  case  of  little  children.  Parents 
seem  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  welfare  and  to 
have  no  care  as  to  where  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing.  This  is 
lamentable  and  yet  it  is  all  too  true  in  the  case  of  a  great  army  of  chil- 
dren who  are  fast  growing  up  to  be  hoodlums  and  to  recruit  the  criminal 
classes.  What  can  be  done  to  stay  this  flood  of  ignorance  and  lawless- 
ness and  vice  and  crime  ?  Urging  parents  to  look  after  their  children 
may  and  does  do  good  in  individual  cases,  but  the  means  is  not  adequate. 
Such  action  must  be  taken  as  will  reach  and  benefit  all.  We  welcome 
in  this  connection  the  admirable  curfew  laws  which  have  been  enacted 
in  hundreds  of  westein  cities  and  villages  including  Des  Moines,  (la.), 
Omaha  and  Lincoln,  (Neb.),  and  Denver,  (Colo.)  These  laws  compel 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to  be  in  their  homes  after  8  o'clock 
in  winter  and  9  on  summer  evenings.  This  compulsory  demand  is  suc- 
cessfully enforced  and  is  doing  much  good  and  no  harm.  Juvenile 
crime  is  greatly  abated  and  arrests  of  children  and  youth  have  fallen  off 
remarkably  wherever  this  beneficent  law  is  in  operation.  We  hope  it 
will  extend  all  over  the  land.     This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

FEW  educational  movements  of  recent  years  promise  greater  or 
more  practical  results*  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  than  the  move- 
ment for  the  physical  culture  of  women.  Modem  civilized  life,  with 
all  its  advances  and  advantages,  makes  in  some  ways  toward  a  state  of 
physical  deterioration,  especially  in  cities  and  among  women.  In  con- 
tact with  nature,  and  in  encounters  with  wild  beasts  and  natural  forces 
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at  first  hand,  the  men  and  women  of  an  earlier  time  and  a  lower  civiliza- 
tion developed  strong-  frames  and  vigorous  muscular  powers  without 
thought  or  conscious  effort.  In  consequence  of  this  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  all  parts  of  the  bodily  frame  all  the  functions  were  performed 
naturally  and  easily  and  sickness  was  exceptional.  Birth  and  death 
were  unattended  with  the  distresses  and  terrors  that  are  common  in  a 
tiigher  oi*der  of  society.  Great  endurance  and  ease  in  manual  labor  are 
noticeable  among  aboriginal  nations.  These  are  largely  absent  among 
cultured  peoples,  especially  among  the  women,  who  not  only  suffer  in- 
tolerably in  child-birth,  but  are  the  victims  of  nervous  disorders  and 
weaknesses  all  through  life  which  rob  life  of  its  best  attractions.  The 
movement  for  physical  education  aims  to  correct  this  lamentable  con- 
dition which  IB  so  widely  prevalent  among  American  women.  It 
proposes  to  combat  the  decay  of  health  and  the  deterioration  of  muscles 
by  intelligently  directed  artificial  exercises.  The  aim  is  to  make  these 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  natural  methods.  A  careful  study  of  the 
body  itself  and  ingenious  adaptations  of  apparatus  to  the  ends  in  view, 
make  it  possible  to  develop  any  and  all  of  the  muscles  at  the  will  of 
the  intelligent  teacher.  Respiration  is  increased,  circulation  is  quick- 
ened, the  chest  is  broadened,  girth  is  enlarged,  the  carriage  is  made 
more  erect  and  graceful,  there  is  a  poise  and  symmetry  that  manifests 
itself  to  the  eye  of  the  onlooker,  and  the  pupil  feels  better  and  is  con- 
scious of  a  vigor  and  healthfulness  unknown  previously.  Few  are 
aware  of  the  wonders  that  can  be  accomplished  by  intelligent  and 
persistent  training  in  correcting  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  and  toning 
up  the  entire  system  by  what  may  be  called  artificial  exercise.  This 
movement  has  taken  root  here  and  there  in  our  schools.  It  has  come 
to  stay.  When  its  benefits  are  more  universally  recognized  it  will 
spread  to  those  multitudes  of  women  whose  school  days  are  over  and 
who  are  bearing  as  best  they  may  the  various  weaknesses  and  distresses 
entailed  by  ill  health,  and  they  will  go  intelligently  to  work  to  correct 
these  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible.  We  believe  that  very  much  can  be 
done  to  make  human  life  easier  and  more  bearable.  We  look  to  see  a 
great  extension  of  the  movement  for  the  physical  education  of  women 
in  the  near  future. 

THE  question  of  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
United  States  is  an  unusually  complicated  and  difiScult  one,  and 
the  public,  having  only  the  conflicting  and  partisan  statements  of  the 
newspapers  to  judge  by,  is  slow  in  making  up  its  mind  on  the  merits  of 
the  case.  A  residence  of  several  years  at  Honolulu  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  and  status  of  the  native  Hawaiian, 
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as  well  9iB  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  men  who  are  at  present  in  i)ower 
at  the  islands,  gives  definiteness  to  the  writer's  impressions  of  the  merits 
of  this  question.  We  unhesitatingly  decide,  from  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  that  annexation  is  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
the  Hawaiians  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.     Let  us  try  to 

•  state  two  or  three  considerations,  often  overlooked  or  obscured  in  the 
•discussions  of  this  problem*  First,  the  Hawaiians  have  never  had  a 
statesman  capable  of  maintaining,  unaided  by  foreign  influence  and 
support,  a  decent,  civilized  form  of  government.  The  Hawaiian  is  a 
.:grown-up  child,  a  man  in  body,  a  child  in  mind  and  character.  The 
late  dynasties  have  been  maintained  only  with  the  aid  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  conscience  of  the  foreign  residents,  especially  Americans, 
and  would  have  tottered  and  fallen  long  ago  but  for  the  influence  and 
advice  imparted  by  the  able  and  disinterested  missionaries  and  their 
descendants,  together  with  those  whom  the  presence  of  the  latter  class 

,  naturally  drew  to  the  islands  to  enter  into  various  commercial  and  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Americans  have  been  the  power  behind  the  throne, 
from  the.  beginning  of  civilization  with  the  introduction  of  missions  in 
1820.  They  have  preferred  to  keep  the  natives  in  power  as  long  as 
possible,  and  would  have  continued  to  prefer  a  native  Monarchy  till  the 
present  time  had  it  not  become  intolerable  in  its  corruption.  Those 
who  overthrew  the  Monarchy  were  forced  to  do  it  not  from  preference 
and  not  merely  from  self  interest,  but  to  save  all  that  is  worth  saving 
from  destruction,  including  the  native  Hawaiians  themselves.  Secondly, 
this  corruption  of  the  native  government  came  about  as  follows :  For 
many  yeara  after  the  introduction  of  missionary  effort  the  natives  took 
kindly  to  the  advice  given  them  by  the  godly  and  able  men  and  women 
4sent  out  by  the  American  Board.  In  later  years,  however,  they  began 
to  break  away  from  this  control,  and  as  prosperity  increased  and  the 
fashions  and  vices  of  civilization  crept  into  the  country  they  became 
restive  and  headstrong.  Unprincipled  adventurers  won  the  eai*  of  the 
rulers  and  taught  them  that  the  missionaries  were  self-seeking  and  arro- 
gant. The  cry  <' Hawaii  for  the  Hawaiians  "  was  raised.  Bad  men 
are  always  at  hand  to  antagonize  good  men.  Out  of  the  floating  popu- 
lation of  other  countries  the  divers  elements  of  evil  gravitated  to  the 
islands  and  established  an  anti-missionary  party.  Whatever  was  right- 
•eous  and  in  the  interests  of  liberty  and  uprightness  was  antagonized.  The 
motives  of  those  who  had  for  years  been  laboring  for  the  education  and 
up-building  of  the  Hawaiian  were  impugned.  Vile  slanders  were  sent 
abroad  to  foreign  countries.  The  sentimental  plea  was  set  up  that  the 
missionaries  were  robbing  the  poor  natives  of  their  lands,  their  rights, 
their  government.     Many  have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  very  men 
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who  have  been  educating  the  Hawaiian,  chriBtianizing  him,  teaching- 
him  the  Golden  Rale  and  in  every  way  working  for  his  interest  and  sal- 
vation, have  suddenly  turned  around  and  robbed  him  and  stabbed  him 
and  spit  upon  him,  and  that,  too,  simply  to  promote  their  own  selfish 
ambitions  and  interests'  It  is  a  slander  of  the  cruelest  kind.  The- 
Hawaiian  never  had  and  never  will  have  truer  friends  than  Mr.  Dole- 
and  his  associates.  This  contest  is  simply  a  fight  between  righteousness 
and  unrighteousness,  decency  and  shamelessness,  virtue  and  sin. 
Thirdly,  the  native  Hawaiian  is  sick  unto  death,  and  can  never  be 
henceforth  a  controlling  element  in  his  native  land ;  any  more  than  the 
North  American  Indian  can  settle  the  affairs  of  the  land  of  his  nativity. 
Either  the  United  States,  with  their  splendid  civilization  and  beneficent 
infiuence  will  give  to  the  dying  remnant  of  the  Hawaiian  nation,  a  few 
remaining  years  of  peace,  plenty  and  serenity ;  or  the  representatives 
of  some  lesser  civilization,  or  of  some  uncivilized  Oriental  power  will 
over-run  them,  crowd  them  to  the  wall,  and  smother  them.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  fact.  Which  is  better,  a  decent  American  funeral  for  the 
Hawaiian,  or  an  outlandish  and  violent  burial?  One  or  the. other  is- 
inevitable.  Space  is  lacking  to  speak  of  the  value  of  the  islands  to  the 
United  States,  of  their  strategic  position  in  relation  to  our  great  and 
growing  interests  in  the  Pacific,  of  their  commerce,  their  climate,  of 
their  relation  to  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  of  the  past^  by  which  we 
are  indissoluably  bound  to  the  land  that  we  have  civilized  and  saved. 
It  is  suflficient  that  all  naval  authorities  and  all  others  who  look  at  the 
matter  from  this  standpoint  only,  find  so  many  reasons  urging  us  to* 
accept  the  gift  that  is  offered  us.  It  is  not  that  we  are  taking  them  by 
conquest,  but  we  are  simply  accepting  what  is  offered  us  in  the  manifest 
line  of  destiny.  We  believe  a  very  grave  and  irreparable  mistake  will 
be  made  if,  having  put  our  hand  to  this  plough,  we  now  turn  back. 


SOME   REMARKS    ON  GREENOUGH  AND  KIT- 

TREDGE'S  NEW  CICERO. 

PROF.  J.  B.  GRANBUD.  LUTHER  COLLEGE,  DBCORAH,  IOWA. 

IT  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  incipient  tendency  in  American  schools  to 
study  Roman  antiquities  more  fully,  that  in  this  new  edition  the 
Roman  constitution  has  not  only  been  discussed  in  a  disconnected  way 
in  the  notes,  but  has  been  treated  as  a  whole  in  an  introductory  sketch 
of  sixteen  closely  printed  pages. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  outline  in  so  few  pages  both  the  Roman  con* 
stitution  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and,  to  some  extent,  the  constitutional 
development  of  the  preceding  historic  centuries.     Yet  it  may  be  said 
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that  on  the  whole  the  editors  have  been  successfal.  The  choice  of 
topics  is  largely  satisfactoi^,  the  arrangement  is  tolerably  good,  and 
the  perspective  is  fair.  A  few  remarks  on  the  historic  development  of 
the  four  Roman  legislative  assemblies  would  probably  be  as  instructive 
ss  the  description  of  the  coniio  (1),  or  the  account  of  the  interrex  (2). 
A  statement  as  to  their  powers  would  be  as  valuable  as  the  notice  of  the 
senatores  pedarii  (8).  It  might  also  be  as  well  to  speak  of  civitas  and 
populus  first,  and  of  the  ordinea  afterwards. 

The  editors  have  been  less  fortunate  in  the  details  of  the  constitution. 
These  are  in  many  instances  inaccurate,  several  statements  are  contra- 
•dictory,  and  there  are  some  evidences  of  haste.  This  is  particularly 
unfortunate  in  the  case  of  a  text-book  for  secondary  schools,  where 
teachers  do  not  always  have  the  means  to  correct  mistakes,  and  where 
students  often  learn  statements  of  facts  almost  verbatim,  if  at  all.  The 
inaccuracies  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  book,  but  especially  in 
the  introductory  sketch.  For  instance,  Cicero  was  not  a  member  of  the 
senatorial  order  '^by  virtue  of  his  oflSces"  (4),  presumably  the  cursus 
honorum;  but  simply  because  he  had  been  quaestor.  ^'All  the  citi- 
zens," or  '*  the  entire  body  of  citizens'*  (5),  did  not  pass  all  laws  and 
€lect  all  officers ;  as  all  the  citizens  did  not  have  the  ius  suffragii,  and 
in  Cicero's  time  only  a  very  small  minonty  were,  or  could  be,  present  to 
vote.  I  need  refer,  e.  ^.,  only  to  the  extent  of  the  Forum  Romanum 
snd  the  number  of  citizens.  ''The  curule  magistrates  were  at  once 
generals,  judges  and  statesmen"  (6).  The  aediles  curvles  and  the 
-cenaores  did  not  have  the  imperium,  and  were  not  generals.  The  Sen- 
ste  ''  had  no  legislative  functions  "  (7).  It  did  not  pass  any  leges j  to 
be  sure ;  but  it  exercised  many  powers  similar  to  those  of  Congress.  It 
had  almost  exclusively  the  right  to  appropriate  money;  it  regulated 
taxes;  coined  money,  etc.  The  list  of  senators  was  not  ''in  early 
times  made  up  by  the  censors "  (8) .  The  Lex  Ovinia  conferred  that 
right  on  them  some  three  hundred  years  B.  C.  Censor  should  be  added 
to  the  first  list  of  curule  officers  (9),  or,  if  it  be  contended  that  the 
4:ensura  was  not  a  curule  office,  it  should  be  struck  from  the  second  list 
(10).  The  comitia  centuriata  were  not  "  established  at  the  foundation 
of  the  republic  upon  the  basis  of  the  military  organization  of  Servins 
TuUius  "  (1) . 

The  comitia  remained  essentially  the  same  organization,  though  obtain- 
ing additional  and  mainly  new  powers.  The  "  majesty  of  the  law  was 
symbolized  in  the  most  striking  manner  in  the  case  of  all  magistrates 
except  the  tribunes "  ( " )  —  plebeian  aediles  and  questors  should  be 
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added.  The  ceiisares  coald  not  remoTe  anyone  from  the  tribus  (1) 
later  than  about  B.  C.  300.  The  quaestiones  perpetuiie  were  not  ^^  estab- 
lished" by  Sulla  (2).  The  one  de  repetundis^  for  instance,  had  been 
established  in  149  B.  C.  Lentnlas  probably  did  not  refer  to  the  origi- 
nal Sibylline  books  (3),  which  had  been  burnt  some  twenty  years 
before ;  but  to  another  collection.  The  tributum  had  not  been  levied 
since  1 67  B.  C. ;  hence  the  list  of  citizens  concerned  in  the  trial  of 
Archias  had  not  been  ^^  made  out  by  the  censors  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion** (4).  The  lunula  was  not  a  part  of  the  senatorial  (5),  but  of 
the  patrician  shoe.  The  plebeian  aediles  did  not  have  ^^  only  the  dutiea 
of  police  commissioners ; "  nor  perhaps  were  the  praefecturae  at  this 
time  "governed  by"  thepraefecti  (6). 

As  evidences  of  haste  the  blank  references  may  be  given  (7)  ;  and 
various  expressions,  —  of  ^' Italy"  (8);  Calvus  (9)  was  apparently 
about  fifteen  years  old  at  his  death;  "about  180  sfodta^  more  than 
twenty-five  miles"  (10);  B.  C.  64  — next  day,  B.  C.  65  (11).  I 
should  prefer  also  to  rate  the  sestertius  of  Cicero's  tiipe  at  about  four 
and  not  five  cents.  (12). 

In  the  matter  of  translation,  I  should  think  it  would  be  better  to 
render  gens  Cornelia^  for  instance,  with  Cornelian  clan  in  place  of  fam- 
ily ;  and  tribus^  with  district  in  place  of  tribe  (13). 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

FRANCE. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  a  normal  school  al 
Paris  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  primary  schools  was  celebrated , 
October  28th.  The  central  figure  in  the  ceremonies  was  M.  Gr6ard, 
director  of  primary  instruction  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  for  the 
entire  period  of  the  present  republic.  It  was  recalled  by  one  of  the 
speakers  that  in  the  midst  of  the  terrors  of  1870,  when  the  Prussians 
were  bombarding  Paris,  Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  public  instruction, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Paris  declaring  that  a  normal  school 
should  be  established.  The  letter  is  historic  and  commemorates  in  a 
single  clause  the  hour  and  the  purpose.  "This  school,"  wrote  the 
statesman,  "  will  be  bom  in  a  bloody  hour,  but  in  time  to  come  it  will 
give  us  republican  mothers  and  wives  who  will  revive  among  us  that 
int^rity  of  manners  without  which  no  people  can  be  truly  great."  Two 
years  passed  before  the  project  was  realized  and  then  it  was  the  muni- 
cipal council  influenced  by  the  efforts  of  M.  6r6ard  that  voted  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  purpose.     Two  normal  schools  were  founded  one  for 
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yooDg  men,  the  other  for  young  women.  The  commemoration  exercises 
began  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  with  the  placing  of  a  placque  in  the 
normal  school  for  women  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  foand- 
ers  and  chief  benefactors  of  the  school,  this  was  followed  by  a  similar 
ceremony  at  the  normal  school  for  men.  In  the  afternoon  the  doable 
foundation  was  celebrated  by  appropriate  exercises  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  new  Sorbonne.  A  reception  at  the  H6teUde-  Ville  in  the  evening  and 
a  banquet  the  following  evening  completed  the  festivities. 

The  several  gatherings  were  graced  by  the  presence  of  high  officials 
including  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
the  latter  specially  delegated  to  represent  the  president  of  the  republic. 

The  Qiost  interesting  event  of  the  banquet  was  the  presentation  of  a 
gold  medal  to  M.  Gr^ard  by  the  members  of  the  first  class  that  gradu- 
ated from  the  schools.  It  is  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Artist  Chaplain 
and  bears  on  one  side  the  figure  of  M.  Gr^ard  in  his  official  robe  and 
on  the  other  an  appropriate  inscription. 

The  development  of  an  educational  system  proceeds  everywhere  by 
the  same  stages,  hence  the  universality  of  its  chief  problems.  At 
present,  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  attention  is  directed  to 
the  great  difference  between  city  and  country  in  respect  to  school  pro- 
vision and  more  particularly  in  respect  to  the  local  and  domestic  con- 
ditions that  interfere  with  school  attendance.  The  attempt  to  mould 
the  rural  school  on  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  the  city  school  everywhere 
proves  unsatisfactory.  The  lesson  of  the  endeavor  is  simply  that  of 
the  necessity  of  studying  by  every  means  to  fit  the  school  to  its  imme- 
diate environment.  Hence  the  value  of  particular  experiments.  A 
case  in  point  is  found  in  a  report  of  the  Academic  Inspector  of  the 
Department  of  HatUe-Loire  in  France.  Walled  in  by  mountains,  its 
surface  broken  by  hills  and  chasms  and  permeated  by  the  rivulet  sources 
of  the  Loire,  its  climate  severe  and  population  scattered,  this  depart- 
ment presents  the  rural  school  problem  in  its  extreme  complications. 
From  a  careful  inquiry  the  inspector  found  that  from  winter  to  summer 
public  school  enrollment  was  diminished  by  one-third  and  that  of  priv- 
ate schools  by  a  still  larger  proportion  while  for  the  winter  season, 
when  the  register  was  most  complete,  actual  attendance  was  so  irregular 
as  to  destroy  the  good  effects  of  instruction.  The  fall  of  enrollment 
in  the  summer  was  evidently  due  to  poverty  which  forced  parents  to 
employ  their  children  in  field  and  pasture  service,  so  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts only  the  youngest  children  were  in  school  at  all.  The  remedy 
proposed  by  the  inspector  was  radical.  He  authorized  the  teachers  to 
modify  the  school  hours,  time  of  opening,  of  closing,  length  of  class 
exercises,  etc.,  according  to  local  needs,  with  the  sole  provision  that 
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the  changes  be  approved  by  the  superior  officials.  After  a  year's  trial 
this  liberty  does  not  seem  to  have  remedied  the  evils,  but  the  inspector 
is  confident  that  in  time  results  will  approve  the  measure.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  adaptations  which  must  be  increased  through  closer  rela- 
tions of  parents  and  teachers  and  the  increase  of  mutual  understanding. 

GERMANY. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  civil  code,  in  Germany,  as  voted  by  the  leg- 
islature June  1st,  1896,  will  certainly  cause  important  modifications  in 
the  university  law  courses.  It  should  be  premised  that  the  series  of 
measures  resulting  in  the  code  date  from  the  law  of  1873  which  declared 
that  the  authority  of  the  Empire  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  civil 
law.  A  commission  was  appointed  which  after  fourteen  years  labor 
submitted  a  draft  of  the  code.  «  This  was  referred  to  a  second  com- 
mission for  simplification  and  amendment  and  was  adopted  by  the  Reichs- 
tag substantially  as  it  came  from  the  second  commission.  It  goes  into 
efifect  January  1st,  1900.  As  regards  the  univei'sities,  Roman  law  has 
heretofore  constituted  the  central  subject  in  the  law  courses,  but  now  to 
the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  majority  of  the  professors  it  loses  this 
predominance.  The  new  programs  will  be  arranged  in  accoixlance  with 
a  recent  ministerial  order  which  provides  as  follows :  For  the  ancient 
course  in  the  encyclopedia  of  law  (three  to  four  hours) ,  the  history  of 
Roman  law  (four  to  five  hours),  the  institutions  of  Roman  law  (four  to 
five  hours) ,  the  Pandects  (sixteen  hours) ,  the  history  of  German  law 
(four  to  five  hours),  German  private  law  (six  hours),  Prussian  territo- 
rial law,  or  that  for  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the  French  civil  law  (four 
to  five  hours) ,  shall  be  substituted ;  introduction  to  the  science  of  law 
(two  to  three  hours),  history  of  Roman  law  and  system-  of  Roman 
private  law  (eight  to  ten  hours) ,  history  of  German  law  and  principles 
of  German  private  law  (six  to  eight  hours),  German  civil  law  (com- 
mentary on  the  new  code;  with  dogmatic  but  thorough  explications 
(sixteen  to  twenty  hours) ,  general  sui*vey  of  the  development  of  exist- 
ing Prussian  law,  with  explications  of  particulars  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  different  provinces  (one  to  two  hours) .  The  average  time  is 
reduced,  it  will  be  seen,  from  forty-three  to  thirty-eight  hours.  The 
exact  effect  of  these  changes  no  one  pretends  to  foi-ecast,  but  Professor 
Pernice  of  Berlin,  expresses  a  very  general  conviction  when  he  says  — 
*^  They  have  already  disturbed  the  scientific  character  of  the  teaching 
which  has  been  the  chief  glory  of  the  german  universities." 

In  Pi'ussia  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the  gen- 
eral regulations  (AUgemeine  BestSmmungen)  for  elementary  education 
has  just  been  celebrated.     These  regulations  which  have  affected  the 
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-educational  ideals  of  every  modem  nation  and  which  are  the  crown  of 
Dr.  Falk's  ministry  were  chiefly  the  work  of  Dr.  Schneider,  a  distin- 
guished teacher  who  under  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  German  civil 
service  had  been  raised  into  the  ranks  of  the  Central  Authority.  The 
regulations  determined  the  classification  and  course  of  studies  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  preparation  of  can- 
didates for  the  normal  schools,  assured  a  professional  character  to  the 
normal  schools  and  provided  for  the  adjustment  of  the  problem  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  The  elementary  program  which 
•remains  in  force  at  present  included  religion,  the  German  language 
(speaking,  reading,  writing),  arithmetic  and  elementary  geometry,  draw- 
ing, history,  geography,  nature  study,  gymnastics  for  boys  and  needle- 
work for  girls. 

ENGLAND. 

The  result  of  the  London  School  Board  election  surprises  even  the 
victorious  party.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  Progressives 
have  a  majority  over  all  other  parties  on  the  board.  They  were  opposed 
by  two  forces  one  contending  for  economy  and  the  other  for  sectarian 
instruction.     The  contest  was  sharp  and  the  result  decisive. 

A.  T.  s. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  pablishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  boolc  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Nature  Study  ik  Elementary  Schools.  A  Manual  for  Teachers.  By  Mrs. 
Lucy  Langdon  Williams  Wilson,  Ph.  D.  Mrs.  Wilson^s  book  is  a  most  helpful 
one,  growing  out  of  a  long,  rich  and  varied  experience  with  child  nature  and  the 
nature  that  constitutes  the  child*s  environment.  We  have  seen  no  book  along  this 
line  that  is  more  stimulating  and  inspiring.  It  shows  the  teacher  just  how  to  go  to 
work  to  get  the  pupils  interested  and  to  make  them  observant.  The  methods  ad- 
vocated will  make  original  investigators  of  the  pupils,  and  the  result  will  be  the  ac- 
<iuirement  not  only  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information,  but,  much  better, 
a  mental  habit  that  will  be  a  source  of  growth  and  Interest  throughout  life.  This 
is  a  modem  subject  and  it  is  handled  in  this  volume  in  a  modem  and  masterly 
manner.  We  commend  the  manual  to  all  teachers  and  parents.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    00  cents. 

The  Anobl  of  the  Tenement.  By  George  Madden  Martin.  This  is  a  story 
nominally  for  children,  but  it  will  interest  adults  as  well,  especially  any  who  may 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  kindergarten  work.  The  heroine  is  a  small  maiden 
of  three  summers,  high-bom,  loveable  and  imperious,  who  is  suddenly  set  down 
«mid  the  miserable  surroundings  of  a  crowded  tenement.  Her  life  and  adven- 
tures are  told  in  a  humorous  way  beneath  which,  however,  the  real  pathos  of  the 
situation  is  everywhere  felt  The  plot  is  wholesome  and  natural  and  the  interest 
is  steadily  maintained  to  the  end.  The  ^*  Angel  ^*  wins  her  own  way  unsullied  and 
innocent,  amid  the  temptations  of  the  great  city,  and  the  story  ends  happily.  New 
York:  Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co.    75  cents. 
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On  Heroes,  Hero- Worship  and  the  Heroic  in  History.  By  Thomas  Car- 
lyle.  This  edition  of  a  well  known  book  is  by  Mrs.  Annie  Russell  Marble,  A.  M. 
The  merit  of  the  volume  is  found  in  the  notes  in  which  the  editor  has  rendered  a 
real  service  to  the  often  discouraged  students  of  Carlyle  by  explaining  and  eluci- 
dating the  various  recondite  allusions  to  mythology,  philosophy,  history,  etc.  She 
modestly  disclaims  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  but  her  voluminous  notes  prove 
her  to  be  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  true  interpreter.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   80  cents. 

Stirpiculture,  or  The  Improvement  of  Offspring  Through  Wiser  Genera- 
tion. By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  This  book  is  a  careftd  consideration  of  a  sub- 
ject vitally  related  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  author  marshals  many  facts 
and  deduces  many  principles  which  go  to  show  the  right  of  children  to  be  well- 
born, and  to  convict  many  parents  of  serious  fault  and  sin  in  not  giving  their  off- 
spring the  best  possible  chande  in  the  world.  The  book  is  scientific  and  yet  simple 
and  should  be  read  by  all  married  people.  New  York:  M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co.  $1.00. 

The  title  of  No.  9,  Vol.  VII.,  in  The  Practical  Teachers'  Library,  is  Christmas^ 
Entertainments.     It  is  composed  of  new  songs  to  old  tunes,  acrostic  motion 
songs,  tableaux,  short  plays,  recitations  in  costume,  etc.,  appropriate  for  Christmas. 
It  is  a  timely  volume,  edited  by  Alice  M.  Kellogg,  and  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

In  the  Standard  Literature  Series,  No.  26,  is  a  double  number,  consisting  of 
Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure,  selected  and  edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,. 
Jr.  The  notes  are  full  and  able  and  the  book  will  be  found  helpful  to  students  of 
Tennyson,  Lowell  and  other  poets. 

A  choice  bit  of  local  history  work  is  found  in  J.  W.  Freese's  Historic  Houses 
AND  Spots  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  Nrar-by  Towns.  Mr.  Fi*eese  is 
principal  of  the  Washington  School,  Cambridge,  and  has  for  years  made  historic- 
pilgrimages  to  noteworthy  places  in  the  neighborhood  with  his  pupils.  From  year 
to  year  he  noticed  the  constant  disappearance  of  old  land-marks,  and  the  idea  was- 
suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  mark  down  such  as  remained  or  could  be  dis- 
tinctly remembered  before  it  should  be  too  late.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  mod- 
em historic  spirit  and  is  an  example  that  is  most  worthy  of  imitation.  The  result 
is  a  very  readable  little  volume  that  will  have  greater  and  greater  value  as  the 
years  pass.     It  is  nicely  illustrated.    Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.     85centsL 

The  Lincoln  Literary  Collection.  By  J.  P.  McCaskey,  is  a  collection  of 
literary  selections  for  family  and  school  reading,  which  has  been  named  in  honor 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  noted  for  his  habit  of  committing  to  memory  choice 
poems  and  prose  passages  which  he  enjoyed,  a  habit  which  gave  him  great  power 
as  a  speaker  and  thinker  and  which  is  commended  to  modern  youth  as  a  valuable 
practice.  The  collection  includes  many  masterpieces  of  literature  and  the  editor 
has  skilfully  woven  into  almost  every  page  some  reminder  of  the  great  president, 
whose  influence  on  American  life  has  been  so  profound.  It  is  a  choice  and  useful 
collection.     New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

The  Report  of  the  Armenian  Relief  Committee,  under  Miss  Clara  Barton,, 
has  been  published  and  may  be  had  for  30  cents,  of  ihe  American  Nationid  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  going  to  the  further  relief 
of  the  Armenians. 
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Stefpiko-Stonks  to  LiTBitArosB.  By  Sara  Louise  Arnold  and  Charles  B.  Gil- 
bert. A  First  Reader.  A  Second  Reader.  The  series  of  which  these  two  readers- 
are  the  first  numbers  is  one  promising  much  in  the  way  of  artistic  and  carefully 
prepared  text-books.  There  are  to  be  eight  books  in  all,  providing  a  complete  set. 
adapted  to  the  modem  graded  school.  The  text  is  real  literature  and  leads  up  to^ 
the  study  of  the  best  books,  while  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  thoroughly 
artistic.  The  volumes  are  attractively  bound  and  will  be  popular  alike  with  teach- 
ers  and  children.    Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  / 

An  exceedingly  lucid,  crisp,  stimulating  essay  on  Self  Cultivation  in  English,. 
by  Prof.  George  H.  Palmer,  of  Harvard  University,  has  been  published  in  book 
form.  It  is  not  only  valuable  for  students,  ministers,  teachers  and  other  intellect^ 
ual  workers,  but  especially  should  it  be  read  by  the  i)eople.  It  is  easily  understood 
and  cannot  help  inspiring  every  reader  to  nobler  thinking  and  effort.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  teachers  to  give  to  their  pupils  and  it  will  be  as  a  ray  of  pure  light  in 
every  home  which  it  enters.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company.  35  cents. 
The  same  house  has  published  an  interesting  address  by  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palm- 
er, on  Why  Go  to  College. 

Hawaii,  Our  New  Possessions.  By  John  R.  Musick.  To-day  every  one  is- 
talking  about  Hawaii.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  the  subject.  Congress  is  discuss- 
ing it.  The  people  are  studying  the  Hawaiian  question  and  trying  to  unravel  the 
snarled  threads  of  contradictory  reports  and  contending  factions.  As  a  timely 
contribution  to  a  subject  of  universal  interest  this  volume  is  a  marked  success.  It 
presents  facts  gathered  by  an  unprejudiced  traveler  who  has  brought  to  his  work  of 
observation  and  statement  a  mature  mind  and  an  appreciative  heart.  Almost 
everything  that  is  of  interest  in  this  most  picturesque  and  wonderful  country  is  to 
be  found  in  these  pages  accurately  described  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Here  we 
may  read  of  the  largest  constantly  active  volcano  on  the  globe,  of  the  largest  ex- 
Unct  crater,  of  the  beautiful  valleys  filled  with  tropical  vegetation,  of  the  horrible 
leper  settlement,  the  valley  of  death  in  which  are  some  twelve  hundred  outcasts, 
doomed  to  a  fate  inexpressibly  dreadful.  Here  are  set  forth  the  strange  customs  of 
idolatry,  the  mythology  and  history  of  the  native  race  to  the  present  date.  And 
mcluded  in  the  work  is  a  faithful  and  reliable  account  of  the  revolution  that  over- 
turned the  monarchy  and  established  a  republic,  with  a  complete  text  of  the  treaty 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  The  student  of  the  Hawaiian  question  will 
find  everything  he  wants  in  the  624  pages  of  this  superb  volume  which  is  illustrated 
with  fifty-six  full-page  plates  and  over  one  hundred  half-tone  reproductions  from 
photographs  and  thirty-four  pen  sketches,  as  well  as  a  map  of  the  Islands.  Pub- 
lished by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York,  and  sold  only  by  subscription. 

Topical  Outlines  of  Roman  History,  compiled  by  Wm.  L.  Burdick,  of  the- 
Hotchkiss  School,  is  for  college  preparatory  students,  and  consists  of  outlines  from 
the  founding  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  Commodus.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  used  with  a  text-book  for  the  purpose  of  topical  reviews,  or  it  can  be  made  the 
basis  of  history-talks  in  Latin  classes.  With  the  outlines  are  given  lists  of  books- 
for  reference,  text-books,  and  authorities.  A  handy,  necessary  book  for  all  sec- 
ondary schools.     Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Dee  Bilderschmuch  dbr  deutschen  Sprachb,  Herman  Schrader,  edited  by 
Arnold  Werner-Spanhoofd,  is  the  first  issue  in  the  German  Students*  Library  Series. 
It  is  an  essay  on  German  idioms,  selected  and  prepared  for  school  use,  and  contains- 
several  hundred  idiomatic  expressions.    Boston:  Germania  Publishing  Co. 
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Number  25  in  the  Teachers*  Manual  Series  contains  My  Pedagooic  Crbbd,  by 
Prof.  John  Dewey,  and  The  Dkmands  or  Sociology  upon  Pedagogy,  by  Prof. 
Albion  W.  Small.  These  two  valuable  and  brilliant  essays  attracted  much  atten- 
}tion  when  first  printed  in  the  New  York  School  Journal  and  their  permanent  pre- 
;6ervatlon  in  book  form  is  to  give  all  teachers  an  opportunity  to  own  them.  They 
.are  valuable  contributions  to  pedagogy.    New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Edwin  J.  Houston,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  newly 
revised  and  considerably  enlarged  edition  of  the  author^ s  original  work.  The  book 
IS  now  strictly  up  to  date,  every  advance  made  in  the  different  branches  of  physics 
has  been  considered  and  properly  treated.  The  important  discoveries  made  in 
physical  science,  the  X-Rays,  the  phonograph,  microphone,  electric  light,  tele- 
phone, etc.,  are  all  described  and  illustrated.  It  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  text- 
book on  physics,  the  author  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the  namby-pambyism  of  the 
Tecent  issues  on  this  science,  and  the  abstruseness  of  the  works  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  0.  Wright,  is  an  admirable 
•exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country.  The  author  uses  plain  language  and 
•direct  and  simple  forms  of  statement.  He  follows  the  order  of  the  Constitution  and 
in  this  he  is  wise;  it  makes  a  concise,  compact  and  orderly  exposition  of  every  part 
•of  the  great  instrument.  The  critical  analysis  and  the  notes,  exegetical  and  in- 
formatory,  are  most  excellent  in  matter,  language,  tone  and  value.  The  student 
will  find  every  subject  fully  exposited  and  the  information  furnished  is  of  the  kind 
-every  citizen  should  be  in  possession  of.  The  book  is  of  rare  value  and  deserves 
4^e  attention  of  all  teachers.     Madison,  Wis. :  Midland  Publishing  Company. 

Thoughts  and  Theories  of  Life  and  Education,  by  J.  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of 
Peoria,  consists  of  a  half-dozen  essays  by  this  prelate,  all  treating  on  the  theme  of 
the  higher  and  fuller  life.  The  first  four  essays  are  under  the  title  of  *' Thoughts 
And  Theories,"  the  fifth,  "Books,"  and  the  last,  "  The  Teacher  and  the  School." 
In  each  essay  there  is  profound  thought,  high  purpose  and  lofty  aspiration  evinced 
with  strong  exhortations  to  men  and  women  to  grow  up  into  the  fullness  that  their 
manifest  destiny  points  out.  The  style  is  that  of  a  classicist  and  the  thought  is  on 
a  high  plane  of  philosophy  and  religion.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Price 
^1.00. 

The  twelve  numbers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  for  the  past  year,  are  issued  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company,  in  two  attractive  volumes,  in  red  and  gold.  They  abound  in  in- 
teresting stories,  articles  about  beasts,  birds,  plants,  and  other  matter  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  boys  and  girls.  There  are  five  hundred  short  stories,  sketches,  poems 
and  jingles,  by  the  best  authors.  There  is  much  matter  of  a  patriotic  nature. 
Teachers  and  parents  will  find  these  volumes  to  be  as  acceptable  gift  books  as 
anything  which  the  market  affords.  New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $2.00 
each. 

Analytic  Geometry,  by  P.  A.  Lambert,  of  Lehigh  University,  is  put  forth  to 
furnish  a  natural  introduction  to  the  principles  and  applications  of  the  science  for 
students  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary  geometry,  algebra  and  trigo- 
nometry. The  author  presents  the  subject  in  a  concise  manner,  he  furnishes  num- 
erous problems,  mainly  numerical,  and  given  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
the  method  of  analytic  geometry.  The  book  has  a  healthy  tone  and  is  written  by 
a  master  of  conic  sections.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.60. 
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The  fifty-fonrth  Tolume  of  The  Cbntijrt,  comprising  the  numbers  of  thU  well- 
known  magazine  for  the  past  six  months,  is  just  issued.  There  is  a  pleasing  yariety 
in  the  contents,  such  branches  of  literature  as  fiction,  history,  reminiscence,  travel 
and  adventure,  scientific  discovery,  biography,  and  the  discussion  of  timely  topics- 
being  fully  represented.  The  writers  are  the  ablest,  the  articles  are  the  most  in- 
teresting  and  the  illustrations  are  the  most  perfect  that  the  late  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century  can  produce.  The  work  of  the  Century  Company  is  beyond 
praise,  and  the  magazine  both  in  its  monthly  appearance  and  in  these  superb  semi> 
annual  volumes  has  an  acknowledged  and  clearly  defined  place  in  the  public  esti- 
mation.   New  York:  '  The  Century  Company.     $3. 

A  New  Babt  World.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  The  editor  of  8U 
Nicholas  has  selected  choice  stories,  sketches,  poems,  and  jingles  from  that  popular 
magazine,  suited  to  the  younger  readers.  The  result  is  a  delightful  volume,  richly 
illustrated  and  full  of  instruction  and  entertainment  We  venture  to  say  that 
many  an  older  person  will  make  an  excuse  to  read  from  this  book  to  the  little  folk» 
while  really  gratifying  a  **  grown-up  '*  curiosity.  It  is  fascinating  alike  to  old  and 
young.    New  York:  The  Century  Company.  Price,  $3.00. 

The  Sixteenth  Ankual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology^ 
J.  W.  Powell,  Director,  bears  the  marks  of  the  liberal  policy  of  our  enlightened 
government  in  relation  to  scientific  research.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  expensively 
illustrated  account  of  the  researches  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  concerning  the  Aboriginal  life  of  our  country. 
It  possesses,  in  official  and  authentic  form^  valuable  historical  matter  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  or  become  obscured  and  unreliable  in  the  passage  of  years.  The 
work  is  issued  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  at  Washington. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  Nos.  117  and  118  in  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company's 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  viz.:  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Stories  from  the  Arabian 
Nights,  published  at  16  cents  each. 

We  have  received  Regents  Bulletin  No.  42,  giving  a  Summary  of  the  36th 
University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Published  by  the  University 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Belonging  to  the  same  series  of  books  as  the  above  is  James  Carter  Beard's 
**  Curious  Homes  and  their  Tenants.'*  This  gives  us  many  curious  and  inter, 
esting  facts  concerning  homes  in  the  earth,  in  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  grass,  the 
snow,  the  water,  portable  houses,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  engaging  books  of 
natural  history  which  we  have  seen  for  a  long  while.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Company  ;  66  cents. 

The  Plant  Baby  and  its  Friends,  by  Kate  L.  Brown,  is  a  nature  reader  for 
primary  grades  and  is  the  outcome  of  some  years  experience  in  the  school-ro6m 
with  a  flock  of  cottntry  children.  The  author  thinks  that  it  is  easier  to  interest  chil- 
dren in  simple  stories  about  Nature  than  in  the  technical  treatment  of  the  regular 
school-book ;  and  she  further  believes  that  the  science  story-book,  conscientiously 
prepared  with  accuracy  and  skill,  should  precede  the  more  formal  text-book  on  the 
same  subject,  up  to  which  it  will  naturally  lead.  With  such  convictions  and  with 
a  wealth  of  experience,  for  the  author  is  a  teacher  of  great  power  and  much  repute,. 
Miss  Brown  gives  us  a  book  that  is  unique  in  arrangement,  artistic  in  execution 
and  thoroughly  psychological  in  conception.  It  stands  alone  as  a  Nature  book  for 
little  ones.    Boston :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 
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Gantyoort's  Music  Reader,  by  A.  J.  Grantvoort,  U  a  complete  music  coarse  for 
Tural  and  village  schools,  singing  classes  and  teachers*  institutes.  The  author  has 
had  the  need  of  country  schools  in  mind  and  has  made  a  book  that  will  go  far  to 
satisfy  all  demands.  The  exercises  are  many  and  exhaustive,  many  of  the  songs 
are  new,  while  old  favorites  are  not  wanting.  It  is  a  work  that  marks  a  decided 
:advance  over  anything  of  the  kiud  heretofore  issued.  Cincinnati :  The  John 
•Church  Company. 

Reading  Courses  in  American  Literature,  by  Fred  L.  Pattee,  is  given  in 
response  to  inquiries  from  members  of  reading  circles,  college  students  and  others, 
for  a  systematic  course  of  reading  in  American  classics,  the  subject  matter  having 
been  originally  prepared  by  the  author  for  his  own  classes  in  a  state  college.  Three 
separate  courses  are  given,  a  major  and  a  minor  series  being  outlined  in  each  set. 
Course  I  furnishes  a  chronological  survey  of  the  masterpieces  of  American  litera- 
i;ure  ;  course  II  is  for  those  who  wish  to  bring  system  to  their  readings  of  fiction  ; 
course  III  is  devoted  to  short  stories.  It  is  an  admirable  guide  for  all  students  and 
general  readers.    Boston :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Stories  of  Insect  Life,  by  Clarence  Moores  Weed,  is  a  little  work  of  some  fifty 
pages,^ut  crowded  full  with  interesting  and  valuable  information  concerning  in- 
jects and  their  habits  and  ways.  The  author  has  made  a  deep  study  of  insects  and 
he  has  done  the  seemingly  impossible  —  put  scientific  knowledge  into  popular  Ian- 
^guage  and  made  a  book  for  children  to  read  and  study.  It  is  adapted  for  use  in  all 
•of  the  grades  of  primary  and  grammar  schools,  either  as  a  study  book  or  a  supple- 
mentary reader.  The  illustrations  are  strictly  accurate  and  from  scientific  works. 
Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

PfPoLTHTMNiA,  compilcd  and  arranged  by  John  W.  Tufts,  is  a  collection  of 
•quartets  and  choruses  for  male  voices,  and  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  num- 
erous (requests  from  teachers  and  others  for  a  collection  of  part  songs  especially 
adapted  to  male  voices,  for  boys*  grammar  and  high  schools,  male  quartets,  glee 
<;lub8,  etc.  Mr.  Tufts's  long  experience  in  this  kind  of  work  makes  him  i>eculiarly 
fitted  to  select  the  songs  for  male  voices,  his  eminence  as  a  composer,  his  high 
standard  and  his  cultivated  taste  all  combine  to  render  him  the  very  best  man  to  do 
Ihis  much  needed  work  and  his  book  is  evidence  that  the  task  has  been  done  and  is 
in  the]higbe8t  degree  satisfactory.  Only  the  best  songs  are  found  in  the  book,  the 
music  being  largely  from  the  great  composers,  though  many  charming  melodies  of 
iess^famous  authors  also  find  place.     Boston  :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

The  first  eight  books  of  Homer*s  Odyssey  have  been  edited  with  an  introduction, 
•commentary  and  vocabulary,  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  Bernadotte  Perrin  and 
Thomas  Day  Seymour,  professors  of  Greek  in  Yale  University.  Professor  Sey- 
mour prepared  the  Introduction  and  the  Vocabulary,  Professor  Perrin  the  Com- 
mentary. The  Introduction  is  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  Homeric  themes  and  is 
a  storehouse  of  information  for  the  student  and  teacher.  Doctor  Perrin's  com- 
mentary is  both  grammatical  and  exegetical,  it  occupies  many  pages  of  the  book 
and  is  a  scholarly  set  of  notes.  The  book  is  embellished  with  many  fine  cuts, 
many  being  especially  prepared  for  the  volume.  There  are  included  several  half- 
tones from  photographs  taken  by  Professor  Perrin.  The  high  position  the  authors 
hold  in  the  teaching  profession,  their  well  known  scholarship,  Uieir  enthusiastic 
iabors  in  Hellenic  studies  serve  to  mark  this  joint  production  of  theirs  an  epoch 
making  book.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
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Thb  War  of  Greek  Independence.  1821  to  1888.  By  W.  Alison  Phillips. 
The  author  modestly  disclaims  any  attempt  at  oiiginal  research,  but  defines  his 
aim  as  being  merely  to  render  accessible  a  chapter  of  modern  history  which  recent 
•events  have  made  more  generally  interesting.  The  results  of  his  efforts  are  em- 
bodied in  a  readable  volume  of  428  pages  in  which  the  busy  man  of  affairs  as  well 
as  the  student  will  find  the  record  of  the  thrilling  events  of  a  war  that  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  now  closing  century. 
A  clear  and  well-drawn  map  accompanies  the  volume.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1.60. 

A  Manual  of  Ethics,  by  John  S.  MacKenzie,  is  an  issue  in  The  University 
Tutorial  Series,  and  consists  of  a  comprehensive  treatise  of  this  subject,  designed 
for  the  use  of  private  students,  and  especially  for  those  preparing  for  examinations 
in  the  University  of  London.  The  author  endeavors  to  give  an  outline  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  ethical  doctrine,  so  far  as  these  can  be  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  metaphysics.  The  present  work  Is  a  third  edition,  revised,  enlarged, 
and  iu  part  rewritten,  the  changes  being  in  the  nature  of  clearness  and  of  a  more 
aystematic  presentation  of  the  method  of  treatment.  It  is  rather  a  bulky  book  for 
student  use,  but  for  conciseness,  candor  and  fairness  it  is  an  admirable  text-book. 
New  York:  Hinds  &  Noble. 

Notes  on  Arithmetic,  by  Samuel  E.  Harwood,  is  a  little  work  of  some  sixty 
pages,  containing  in  a  nutshell  the  philosophy  underlying  the  science  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  best  methods  to  follow  in  developing  subjects.  The  author  believes  in 
method  and  his  definition  of  ^*  method  **  is  worthy  of  quoting:  **  Method  in  arith- 
metic is  the  mind*s  way  or  process  in  thinking  the  subject-matter  of  arithmetic.** 
tSome  of  the  more  familiar  subjects  in  arithmetic  are  considered,  illustrative  les- 
sons are  outlined,  questions  are  given  and  comments  follow.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
practical,  helpful,  usable  book  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  arith- 
metic of  whatever  grade.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  The  Inland  Publishing  Company. 
Price  25  cents. 

School  Gtmnasticb,  Free  Hand,  A  System  of  Physical  Exercises  For 
Schools.  By  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  public 
schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  is  Vol.  IV.  in  Kellogg's  Teachers'  Library.  It 
presents  in  a  series  of  lessons  such  suggestions  as  are  needed  for  the  proper  physi- 
cal training  of  boys  and  girls  in  school,  together  with  points  on  proper  methods  of 
heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  etc.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  good,  enabling 
the  teacher  to  follow  the  author's  method  with  exactness.  Gymnastic  exercises  are 
now  required  in  all  schools  and  this  book,  helpful  and  suggestive,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher.    New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

The  Yersin  Phono-Rhythmic  Method  of  French  Pronunciation,  Accent,  and 
Diction,  by  M.  and  J.  Yersin,  is  a  singularly  clever  and  sensible  presentation  of  a 
new  method  for  teaching  French  to  foreigners.  The  authors  have  developed  a 
plan  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  make  their  students  speak  and  sing  in  French  as 
distinctly  and  free  from  accent  as  if  they  were  of  French  extraction.  The  method 
is  simplicity  itself  and  when  it  is  closely  followed  it  must  produce  most  excellent 
results.  The  phonetic  scheme  sets  forth  the  right  way  to  pronounce  the  vowels  of 
the  language,  and  with  this  scheme  a  student  may  take  up  the  study  with  compara- 
tive comfort  and  considerable  assurance  that  he  will  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  proficiency.  It  is  a  work  that  every  teacher  of  French  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  examine.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
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A  School  History  of  the  Uxitbo  Statb«.  By  John  Bach  McMaster,  Profes- 
sor of  American  History  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania,  author  of  ^'  A  History 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States.**  Professor  McMaster  possesses  unusual  quali> 
fications  for  writing  a  school  history  of  the  United  States.  His  extended  studies  in 
the  field  of  American  history,  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  the  phenomenal 
success  of  his  great  work,  *^  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,*'  all 
combine  to  marlc  him  as  the  man  to  write  an  ideal  history  of  our  country  for 
schools.  He  makes  prominent  those  great  events  which  have  had  an  important 
bearing  on  American  history,  but  omits  unimportant  incidents  and  details.  From 
the  beginning  the  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  to  causes  and  results  rather 
than  to  isolated  events.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  Civil  War  are  stated  with, 
great  fairness  and  completeness.  The  treatment  of  the  war  is  full,  clear  and  concise- 
No  other  book  goes  so  fully  into  the  important  subjects  of  Reconstruction,  the 
growth  of  the  New  South,  of  the  West,  and  the  Northwest,  the  mochanical  and  in- 
dustrial progress  and  financial  history  of  the  country,  and  the  details  and  history 
of  modem  political  parties.  The  maps  are  an  important  feature  of  the  book,  and 
the  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  original  drawings  or  material  contemporane- 
ous with  the  events  described,  and  are  novel  and  striking.  New  York:  American 
Book  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 


PERIODICALS. 

Some  notable  festares  of  M6Clure*t  Mtigazine  for  tlie  oominr  jear  will  be  Cbas.  A.  Dana'ar 
Reminiscences,  KlpUns's  Stories  and  Poems.  Edison's  LateA  Aehlevement,  The  Railroad 
Man's  Life,  and  Mark  Twain's  Voyages.  McClurt^z  fully  holds  Its  own  as  an  all-roand  pop- 
ular magazine.— 'JErar;per'«  Maaivtine  for  January  contains  a  fine  article,  of  Interest  to  art 

students,  on  the  Frescoes  Runkelstein,  by  W.  D.  MoCracken. In  the  Review  oJReviewe 

tor  January  some  sensible  considerations  are  urged  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 

Islands.    Improyemente  In  Our  Banking  System,  by  Charles  A.  Conant,  In  the  same  journal. 

Is  an  able  article  deserving  careful  perusal— Many  attractive  features  are  announced  for 

the  new  year  by  the  publishers  of  scribner*8  Magazine.    Not  the  least  of  them  Is  Senator 

Hoar's  Political  Reminiscences. The  Wild  Parks  and  Forest  Reservations  of  the  West  Is 

the  title  of  a  fasolnatlns  article  In  the  January  Atlantic  Monthly,  It  Is  by  John  Muir. 
Literary  Paris  Twenty  Years  Ago  In  the  same  magazine  Is  a  chapter  from  the  experience 

of  Thomas  Wentwortn  Hlgglnson  as  a  literary  man. Since  Harper* »  RaundTabU  became  a 

monthly  publication  the  circulation  has  Increased  and  a  large  number  of  Intelligent  young 
people  are  finding  It  a  most  enjoyable  periodical,  full  of  Interesting  stories  ana  profitable 
reading. -—  Harper's  new  magazine,  Literature,  Is  taklne  a  leading  place  among  publica- 
tions of  Its  class. The  January  Century  gives  Its  readers  a  glimpse  Into  the  private  llfb 

of  a  great  scientist,  In  Scenes  from  Huxley's  Home  Life,  by  his  son,  Leonara  Huxlev. 

Education  In  Hawaii,  by  Henry  S.  Townsend,  Inspector-General  of  Schools,  Is  the  title 

of  an  article  In  the  Forum  that  will  be  of  special  interest  to  educators.— -Irrigation  from 
Under  Ground,  by  John  B.  Bennett,  In  L^pincoWs  Magazine,  gives  many  new  facts  and 

suggestive  theories. Dr.  George  M.  Stern  borg.  Surgeon  General  of  the   United  States 

Army,  contributes  to  Aopleton*s  Popular  Science  Monthly  an  article  on  the  Cause  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Infectious  aiseases.  The  subject  Is  one  the  careful  study  of  which  will  contribute 

much  to  human  welfare. The  Kinderaarten  Review  Is  making  great  strides  to  the  forefront 

of  popular  favor. The  January  numuer  comes  laden  with  good  tblnsrs  for  all  teachers  In 

the  lower  grades. The  Livxng  Age  enters.  In  lb'98.  Into  Its  fifty -flflh  year,  with  renewed 

Interest  and  vitality. That  old  favorite,  The  Youth*s  Companion,  abates  no  whit  of  Its 

pristine  Interest  and  enterprise.  No  modern  rival  can  In  any  sense  displace  It.  In  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homes  it  Is  the  most  anxiously  awaited  and  ea/rerly  read  of  all  periodical 

visitors. We  have  received  the  forty- fifth  Annual  Report  o/  the  Hawaiian  Mission  Chih 

dren*8  Society,  an  organization  composed  of  the  descendente  of  the  old  missionaries  and  other 
cultured  Inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  maintaining  monthly  meetings  of  a  literary 
character  and  various  forms  of  missionary  and  benevolent  enterprise  In  Uie  Islands  of  the 

Pacific  ocean. Geo.  T.  Angell,  the  genial  president  of  the  American  Humane  Education 

Society,  who  has  done  so  much  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals.  Is  now  In  his  76th  year.    He 
sends  us  some  verv  Interesting  personal  recollections  which  show  how  wonderfully  he  has . 
been  blessed  and  aided  In  his  work.    May  his  bow  long  abide  In  strength. 
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READ    WHAT    SOME    LEADING    EDUCATORS    SAY   ABOUT 

EDUCATION :  j 

**I  take  a  large  number  of  educational  publicationg,  but  find  Education  tobf^^a 
most  valuable  that  comes  to  my  desk." — Supt,  F.  N.  Tracy^  Kankakee^  III.         p      y 

"The  magazine  U  flrst-class." — FT.  W.  Pendergast^  Dep't  of  Public  In$t^9f:.*\^ 
St,  Paul,  Minn.  ||p     U 

"I  consider  Education  the  most  nseful  and  ably  conducted  monthly  th^n^j^igbp- 
— Bev,  William  M.  Thayer^  Franklin^  Mass. 

"  The  professional  literature  given  in  thia  magazine  is  strong  and  helpful." —  0. 
C.  SeelySy  Supt.  City  Schools,  Racinty  Wis. 

*'l  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing  for  education  by 
the  publication  of  your  magazine." — E.J.  Goodwin^  School  Department,  Neioton^  Ma^i. 

"  Education  comes  to  our  office  every  month  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  valued  pub- 
lications we  receive." —  William  C.  Bates,  Supt.  oj  Schools,  Fall  Biver,  Mass. 

'*I  cannot  do  without  it." — J.  L,  Hollingsworth,  Supt.  oj  Public  Instruction,  Polk 
Co,^  Florida. 

"I  am  a  teacher  of  23  years  experience  and  I  consider  Education  the  beat  Jour- 
nal for  the  general  culture  of  the  teacher  that  I  have  ever  read." — M.  I.  Ivins^  mun" 
cie^  Ind. 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  the  strong  numbers  of  Education  you  are  getting 
out." — ProJ.  Joseph  V.  Collins,  Normal  School,  Stevens''  Point,  Wisconsin. 

'^Education  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  professional  periodicals."— j&.  8.  Kiriland^ 
JEx-Supt.  of  SchoolSj  Holyoke,  Mass. 

''The  recent  articles  of  Gilbert  and  Harris  are  worth  many  times  over  the  annual 
subscription  price  of  the  monthly."— O^carJ?.  Cooper, Supt.  of  Schools,  Galveston,  TezoM, 

^^  I  like  Education  best  of  any  school  journal  that  I  know." — Amy  L,  Perry^ 
Santa  Ana,  California. 

*^  My  tiles  are  quite  complete,  and  I  regard  them  far  the  most  valuable  educa- 
tional references  published." — F,  M.  Woods,  Treas.  and  Manager^^  JEducational  AmO' 
ciation,  Chicago,  III. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

Or  I(eiiew  your  Subscription  to  Educatioii. 

I.    It  la  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  magazinea ;  la  now  In  Ita  18th 

year. 
II.    It  Is  contributed  to  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  educatora  of  the  day. 
ni.    It  furnishes  the  best  discussions  on  themes  of  profound  interest  to  every 
intelligent  person,  viz.,  those  that  relate  to  the  education  of  the  human  race. 
lY.    If  you  are  a  teacher  it  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  freshest  thought  in 

this  great  and  progressive  profession. 
V.    It  will  promote  your  professional  growth  and  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to 
self-culture,  fitting  you  to  do  better  work  and  to  command  higher  pay  aa  a 
teacher. 
yi.    It  does  not  compete  with  the  cheaper  achool  papers  which  deal  with  clasa- 
room  methods.    It  takes  a  broader  outlook  and  discusses  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  pedagogy  as  a  profession.    Every  growing  teacher  should  take  such 
a  magazine  as  Education  in  addition  to  a  practical  paper  of  the  other  class. 
VII.     Every  other  trade  and  profession  has  its  official  )ournaf  or  organ ;  how  much 
more  should  this  great  teaching  fraternity  be  expected  to  maintain  a  high- 
class  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  their  interests! 

We  need  your  sympathy  and  support  to  aid  us  in  making  the  beat  poaalble 
educational  magazine.    Therefore  subscribe  for  Education. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $3.00.    Sample  Copy  for  tix  i-cent  ttAinpt.    Try  it  for  a  T«Ar. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  CHILD-STUDr. 

PBOF.  OSCAB  CHBISMAN, 
State  Normal  School,  EmpoHa,  KatuM, 

IN  order  better  to  get  at  the  "  Results  of  Child-Study  "  I  sent 
to  some  of  the  leading  workers  in  this  science  (whom  I  take 
the  opportunity  now  of  thanking  for  their  kind  and  excellent  aid) 
and  asked  their  help,  requesting  answers  to  the  following : 

1.  Were  you  at  any  time  opposed  to  child-study  ?  If  so,  why  ? 
When  and  why  were  you  converted  ? 

2.  What  do  you  see  to  be  the  general  results  so  far,  of  this  Sci- 
ence of  the  Child  ? 

3.  Can  you  name  any  special  results  of  this  work  ? 

4.  What  have  been  the  direct  results  upon  yourself  of  your 
own  studies  along  this  line  ? 

I  desire  now  to  give  what  I  have  obtained  from  the  replies  and 
from  my  own  studies  and  observations  along  the  line  suggested  in 
these  four  questions. 

From  the  replies  received  only  one  states  that  he  was  ever  op- 
posed to  child-study,  and  but  one  more  that  he  even  for  a  moment 
hesitated  to  use  it.  The  author  of  "Practical  Child-Study" 
answers  :  "  At  first  I  treated  child-study  as  a  fad,  because  I  did 
not  really  know  what  it  was  and  because  I  had  never  given  the 
subject  thought  enough  to  realize  the  need  of  it,  and  I  believe  the 
above  a  fair  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  who  have 
token  up  the  subject  in  my  classes."  The  one  who  has  worked 
out  the  excellent  method  for  the  observation  of  children  known 
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as  "  The  Russell  Method  "  writes  :  "  When  Dr.  Hall  first  pro- 
posed to  me  the  experiment  of  having  child-study  take  the  place, 
in  large  measure,  of  formal  psychology,  the  idea  did  not  strike  me 
favorably.  I  thought  our  students  were  top  young  and  too  little 
trained  to  undertake  what,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  must  be  scientific 
work  if  it  was  to  have  any  value.  After  much  thought  I  decided, 
doubtingly,  to  try  it,  and  the  result  quickly  convinced  me  that  the 
thing  was  feasible.  It  showed  me  a  wide  realm  for  legitimate 
study  and  observation,  quite  apart  from  strictly  scientific  work, 
but  no  less  valuable." 

All  the  others  gfave  a  unanimous  "  Never  "  to  the  first  question : 
"Were  you  ever  opposed  to  child-study  ?  " 

Why  should  this  movement  have  been  from  the  very  first 
acceptable  to  these  men  and  women  and  to  so  many  others  who 
acknowledge  its  supremacy  so  willingly  and  so  readily  ?  At  this 
time  there  is  a  revolution  in  this  country.  Its  very  feeble  begin- 
nings are  just  now.  This  child-study  movement  is  one  of  its  main 
lines.  For  child-freedom  must  come  just  as  surely  as  man-free- 
dom. This  great  movement  towards  industrial  freedom  carries 
with  it  many  features  and  child-study  is  one  of  them,  for  the 
•child  must  be  allowed  to  work  with  his  body  just  as  with  his  mind, 
-even  if  the  whole  school  system  of  the  present  is  entirely  over- 
thrown. The  child  must  have  body-freedom.  But  there  is  a 
higher  and  deeper  cause  for  this  great  acceptance  by  the  Ameri- 
•can  people  of  this  Science  of  the  Child.  Every  nation  must  pass 
through  successive  stages  as  the  individual.  There  must  be  child- 
hood, youth,  manhood  and  old  age.  This  nation  passed  its  child- 
hood at  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  youth  is  on  now. 
The  youth  stands  with  one  foot  in  childhood  and  the  other  foot 
just  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  His  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  still  those  of  a  child  and  yet  he  is  peering  into  manhood  and 
iseeing  a  future.  So  it  is  with  our  nation.  We  are  young  enough 
to  sympathize  with  the  childhood  of  nations  and  still  we  are 
strong  enough  to  see  our  way  nearly  clear  for  a  step  into  man- 
hood. Hence  child-study,  which  is  a  study  of  the  child  and  of 
the  youth,  fits  more  aptly  into  our  nation  period.  The  nation 
sees  itself  mirrored  in  this  movement.  There  has  never  yet  been 
a  philosophy  produced  in  America,  because  philosophy  comes  only 
with  age.  Philosophy  is  not  yet  for  us.  But  a  grander  thing 
than  any  philosophy  is  in  our  midst  I     That  which  will  do  most 
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for  our  greatest  being  —  the  child  —  has  found  firm  rooting  in  our 
national  soil.     May  I  name  it  Paidologj  ? 

Thus  there  are  two  great  causes  for  the  acceptance  of  this  move- 
ment: (1)  because  it  is  a  feature  of  the  general  movement  of 
America  towards  industrial  freedom,  and  (2)  because  this  period 
of  the  American  nation  fits  into  the  childhood-youth  period  of  the 
individual,  which  this  study  takes  up. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  for  results  from  so  new  a  science.  For 
this  is  a  new  science  —  a  new  movement.  Five  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  single  state  organization  of  child-study ;  nor  did  a 
single  State  Teachers'  Association  recognize  it ;  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  had  no  place  on  its  programme  for  it ;  not  a 
single  university,  college,  or  normal  school  had  any  regular  work 
in  it,  and  only  three  or  four  had  anything  at  all  and  this  was 
rather  desultory;  the  term  child-study  was  unknown  in  the  teach- 
er's vocabulary ;  no  magazine  thought  it  worth  while  to  call  for 
articles  upon  it ;  no  lecturer  felt  it  worth  his  while  to  prepare  a 
lecture  upon  it ;  not  a  book  on  it  has  been  prepared  in  this  coun- 
try ;  not  a  syllabus  or  an  outline  had  been  sent  out  from  normal 
school  or  college ;  the  College  Alumnae  Association  seemed  to  be 
the  only  organization  that  cared  to  do  work  in  this  line  and  it  was 
not  doing  a  great  deal.  That  was  the  condition  five  years  ago. 
What  is  it  now  ? 

The  general  results  of  this  work  are  quite  broad.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  this  country  have  there  been  so  many  inquiries 
about  the  child  as  at  present.  Round  Tables  are  being  formed  in 
many  places  for  the  child's  study.  Many  local  societies  are  being 
organized  whose  aim  is  observation  and  investigation  of  the  child. 
Several  states  have  a  state  society  for  child-study.  Many  of  the 
State  Educational  Associations  have  child-study  sections.  The 
National  Educational  Association  has  a  department  of  child-study. 
This  study  does  not  stop  with  these  various  educational  societies 
and  organizations,  for  many  of  the  scientific  and  other  societies 
have  had  papers  upon  the  child  prepared  and  read  at  their  meet- 
ings. Yet  more,  this  study  has  become  so  important  that  now  a 
great  society  is  formed  known  as  the  North  American  Conference 
for  Child-Study. 

In  most  of  our  colleges  and  normal  schools  work  is  given  in 
child-study,  although  no  institution  at  present  has  a  special  depart- 
ment of  child-study,  this  work  being  placed  under  departments  of 
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psychology,  pedagogy  or  philosophy.  Yet  some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  have  special  courses  in  this  work  and  to  give  credit  as  in 
other  branches.  Many  of  these  institutions  are  sending  out  syllabi 
from  which  very  valuable  results  must  follow. 

There  is  no  other  subject  in  education  that  to-day  occupies  so 
much  space  in  our  periodicals  as  child-study.  If  one  should 
examine  in  a  library  the  table  on  which  are  placed  the  magazines 
of  our  country,  he  would  find  a  half  dozen  or  more  having  arti- 
cles on  the  child  and  child-doings.  Many  books  in  this  science 
have  appeared  in  the  last  few  years,  and  several  that  compare 
favorably  with  books  on  the  other  sciences.  Yet  all  this  opening 
of  the  periodicals  is  not  sufficient  for  the  literature  of  this  great 
field,  for  it  has  been  necessary  for  some  of  the  organizations  to 
issue  periodicals  to  show  their  own  work.  Even  more,  the  work 
has  become  so  important  as  to  require  a  publication  which  is  all 
its  own,  and  has  only  to  do  with  the  child.  I  refer  to  the  Child- 
Study  Monthly^  now  in  its  third  year.  Perhaps  in  no  way  is  the 
growth  of  child-study  better  shown  than  by  the  growth  of  its 
bibliography.  Dr.  Hall,  in  1886,  gave  fifty-nine  articles  under 
this  heading,  Tracy,  in  1893,  noted  101 ;  the  Transactions  of  the 
Illinois  Child-Study  Society  for  1895  contained  247  references, 
and,  in  1896,  in  the  bibliography  to  my  doctor's  thesis,  Paidologisy 
517  titles  are  given. 

The  results  of  this  work  have  been  felt  in  the  home.  Child- 
Study  has  been  the  means  of  making  the  parent  even  more  inter- 
ested in  the  child  and  given  the  older  members  more  sympathv 
for  the  younger  members  of  the  household.  It  has  brought 
mother  and  child  more  closely  together.  It  has  encouraged  the 
mother  to  study  her  child,  and  to-day  a  mother  is  not  thought 
foolish  who  tells  wonderful  stories  about  her  child.  It  has  made 
a  closer  union  between  home  and  school  by  giving  a  common 
bond  of  interest  —  a  desire  for  knowledge  of  the  child. 

The  school  has  been  greatly  benefitted  by  this  work.  Better 
lighting  and  ventilating  and  heating  have  resulted  from  its  invest- 
igation, a  more  hygienic  seating  of  pupils  and  arrangement  in 
rooms.  This  study  is  fast  showing  that  the  school  must  be  for 
the  child  and  not  for  the  teacher,  or  method  or  svstem  as  some- 
times  it  has  been. 

The  church  has  felt  this  movement,  especially  in  its  Sunday 
school  work.     Much  of  the  present  day  religious  teaching  to  chil- 
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dren  is  being  considered  anew  and  no  doubt  great  reform  will 
come  in  this  direction. 

The  teacher  has  been  very  greatly  aided  by  this  science.  He 
now  has  sympathy  for  the  child  and  more  interest  in  his  well- 
being.  The  child  is  becoming  the  prominent  thing  in  the  teach- 
er's work.  The  teacher  no  longer  blindly  follows  methods  and 
systems  but  studies  the  child  to  see  in  how  far  these  may  do  him 
good.  He  sees  now  that  the  study  of  the  child  must  form  the 
basis  for  pedagogy.  He  feels  that  he  must  get  on  closer  terms 
and  acquaintance  with  the  child.  The  teacher  is  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  really  he  knows  very  little  about  the  child  and  must 
study  him  more  carefully.  Child-study  is  driving  out  of  the  pro- 
fession those  who  are  not  teachers  in  reality.  The  most  helpful 
thing  to  the  teacher  is  that  this  science  is  giving  him  something 
definite  to  study  along  with  his  regular  work,  and  is  going  to  add 
zeal  and  life  to  his  work.  This  is  giving  paths  of  growth  to  the 
teacher  by  showing  him  how  much  is  to  be  gained  by  a  study  of 
his  children. 

Child-study  is  going  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching  by 
showing  the  world  that  the  most  precious  object  for  consideration 
is  the  child  and  that  he  who  has  to  do  with  the  child  stands  in  the 
highest  of  all  professions.  It  is  going  to  show  what  no  religion, 
no  philosophy,  no  science  has  ever  yet  shown  —  it  will  give  us 
direct  insight  into  what  that "  Man  of  sorrows  "  meant  when  he 
said:     "For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Child-study  is  doing  most  for  the  child.  He  is  no  longer  in  the 
back-ground  but  is  rapidly  advancing  to  the  front  at  home,  in 
society,  in  the  church  and  in  the  school.  Much  greater  regard  is 
being  shown  for  all  that  is  individual  in  the  child.  Reverence  is 
growing  for  the  child's  own  way  of  thinking.  Much  greater  care 
is  being  given  to  the  child's  early  life  as  study  has  well  shown 
that  much  can  be  thus  saved  to  him  when  the  great  ^'  storm  and 
stress  "  period  comes.  But,  above  all,  this  study  is  in  many  ways 
destined  to  give  happiness  to  the  child.  It  matters  not  what  may 
be  done  for  the  child,  if  he  is  not  happy  all  is  in  vain.  Child- 
study  every  day  more  clearly  shows  the  way  to  help  this  wonder- 
ful being  toward  the  realization  of  a  happy  existence. 

The  special  results  of  child-study  are  many.  Many  of  the  well- 
accepted  ideas  about  children  have  been  proved  true,  others  over- 
thrown. Many  new  ideas  have  been  advanced,  some  shown  to  be 
true  others  false,  and  more  are  being  tested  now. 
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One  of  the  old  ideas  overthrown  and  which  will  in  the  future 
no  more  annoy  the  child  who  is  under  students  of  child-nature  is 
the  almost  universally  accepted  idea  of  former  days  that  the  child 
^  is  a  little  man  or  little  woman.  No  more  will  we  make  life  mis- 
erable to  the  child  by  trying  to  make  of  him  a  little  man  or  a  little 
woman,  for  we  will  only  try  to  have  him  a  child. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  along  the  senses,  especially 
in  sight  and  hearing.  The  child  whose  sight  is  bad  is  having 
glasses  put  on  him  and  both  he  and  the  child  of  defective  hearing 
are  being  placed  by  the  teacher  where-  they  have  good  opportunity 
for  seeing  and  hearing. 

No  better  work  has  been  done  than  that  among  abnormal  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  necessary  in  this  paper  to  write  of  this  work 
.  except  a  hint  about  exceptionals  in  the  school-room.  Every  dull 
^  or  bad  child  is  now  being  looked  upon  by  the  thoughtful  child- 
student  as  needing  especial  study.  Dullness  requires  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  a  search  for  some  physical  or  mental  defect  in  the 
child.  Wickedness  calls  for  a  study  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment ;  so  on  through  the  list  of  exceptionals.  Some  especially 
dull  children  have  been  found  to  be  only  dull  of  hearing  or  see- 
ing or  suffering  from  adenoid  growths.  Some  especially  wicked 
children  have  been  found  to  be  hungry  or  with  unpleasant  home 
surroundings. 

Height,  weight,  growth  have  all  been  carefully  studied  and  some 
excellent  results  and  helps  given.  Periods  of  most  rapid  growth 
and  of  retardation  have  been  found  and  their  effect  upon  mental 
acts  considered.  Physical  differences  due  to  sex,  home  surround- 
ings, kinds  of  labor,  etc.,  have  been  investigated.  The  physiolog- 
cal  changes  in  the  early  life  of  the  child  have  been  very  carefully 
traced.  Girls  of  fourteen  have  been  found  to  be  both  mentally 
(with  larger  brains)  and  physically  superior  to  boys  of  that  age. 
Hence  no  longer  will  boys  of  fourteen  be  ridiculed  and  driven  out 
of  school  because  of  the  superioritv  of  the  girls,  but  this  period 
will  become  a  time  for  especial  care  and  help  on  the  part  of  the 
^  teacher  to  carry  boys  through  the  next  two  or  three  years.  The 
growth,  feelings  and  conditions  of  youth  at  the  pubescent  and 
through  the  adolescent  periods  are  just  now  attracting  great  atten- 
tion and  very  careful  statistics  are  being  gathered.  It  is  pretty 
well  conceded  now  that  physical  examinations  and  measurements 
must  be  had  as  mental  examinations  are  now,  in  order  to  find  out 
in  regard  to  the  child's  bodily  needs  and  comfort. 
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In  no  way  has  more  help  come  than  from  the  few  studies  of 
fatigue  in  school  children.  These  are  helpful  because  they  scien- 
tifically prove  what  has  long  been  guessed  at  and  also  will  call 
for  more  investigation  till  we  are  compelled  to  change  the  whole 
regime  of  study  and  rest-periods  and  recesses. 

The  emotions  of  children  have  been  fairly  well  studied  and  . 
many  facts  about  anger,  fear,  love,  etc.,  ascertained.  No  one  ^ 
doubts  now  what  has  long  been  held  by  some,  that  fear  in  the 
child,  as  in  the  animal,  is  instinctive  and  that  fear  cannot  be  erad- 
icated from  the  child  be  he  trained  ever  so  much.  It  is  proved 
that  the  child  looks  upon  punishment  largely  from  the  feeling 
side  and  so  all  punishments  that  do  not  call  up  ultimately  the 
right  feelings  are  to  be  avoided.  Sex  feeling  comes  much  earlier  , 
than  heretofore  supposed.  That  the  child  at  a  very  young  age 
comes  in  contact  with  the  unwritten  obscene  literature  about  sex 
has  been  noted  by  the  child-students.  Not  long  ago  in  the  study 
of  a  little  girl,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  she  had  gotten  from 
a  year  older  girl  (the  first  child  was  five  and  one-half  years)  such 
a  word,  and  still  more  surprised  to  find  the  five  and  one-half  year 
old  child  so  strongly  impressed  by  her  six  and  one-half  year  old 
companion  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  word  secret  as  to 
require  considerable  kind  talking  and  urging  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  to  get  the  child  to  give  her  the  word  and  idea.  Thus  is 
shown  the  need  of  closer  contact  with^  the  child  on  the  part  of 
parents,  closer  than  has  heretofore  been  the  custom. 

Special  studies  in  ethics  and  religion  have  been  made.  We  are 
beginning  to  know  how  children  look  upon  ethical  and  religious 
questions ;  why  children  lie,  why  they  doubt  and  how  we  may 
aid  them  in  such  matters.  We  are  fast  learning  that  if  we  wish 
our  children  to  be  true  moral  beings,  we  must  at  all  times  give 
them  truths. 

To  the  teacher  the  question  arises  about  what  has  been  done 
for  the  school-room  work  proper  —  the  curriculum.  lean  only 
mention  a  few  things  here,  matters  which  we  can  readily  accept 
as  being  true.  Much  study  has  been  made  of  children's  drawings. 
It  is  shown  children  draw  (especially  in  the  earlier  school  years),  ' " 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  something.  Drawing  in  and  for  itself  is 
not  a  factor  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Hence  all  can  see  that 
drawing-work,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  must  be  brought  in 
only  as  a  means  for  the  child  to  express  his  thoughts,  and  that  the 
artistic  side  must  be  relatively  avoided.     One  can  readily  see  from 
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this  why  the  ordinary  drawing  work  is  so  distasteful  to  a  child 
and  why  he  so  delights  in  drawing  pictures  on  his  slate.  What 
teacher  who  reads  this  has  never  had  himself  delightfully  pictured 
on  a  boy's  slate  ?  In  music  one  very  careful  student  of  children 
has  shown  that  most  if  not  all  of  our  present  music  is  wholly 
wrong  pedagogically  and  physiologically  for  children  under  six 
years  of  age.  In  his  many  tests  he  finds  that  children  from  three 
to  four  years  of  age  possess  a  musical  scale  of  re'  to  laf  and  only 
without  great  danger  can  the  child  of  this  age  use  music  which 
ranges  more  than  from  do^  to  do.^  With  children  from  four  to  five 
the  scale  is  from  re'  to  8^,  and  the  limits  are  si  to  do\  Children 
from  five  to  six  have  the  scale  do^  to  do^y  with  limits  of  si  to  re^ 
Think  of  the  range  of  music  that  little  children  have  been  sing- 
ing during  our  Christmas  and  spring  festivities  and  see  if  the 
author  is  not  right  in  demanding  a  change  in  music  for  young 
children.  It  has  been  found  that  children  of  the  lower  grades  in 
school  are  interested  only  in  the  use  of  objects  of  the  natural 
world.  Hence  in  nature  studies  the  great  aim  must  be  to  ascer- 
tain use  of  the  objects  of  nature  if  the  children  are  to  be  satisfied. 
One  good  thing  gained  in  this  study  has  been  the  ascertaining  of 
the  growth  of  the  fundamental  and  accessory  muscles  and  of  the 
nerve-cells  governing  them.  It  has  been  found  that  the  groups  of 
nerve-cells  governing  the  great  fundamental  muscles  are  earliest 
developed  and  that  those  governing  the  accessory  muscles  come 
latest.  This  being  true  then  all  can  readily  see  that  the  work  of 
the  early  years  of  the  child  should  be  mostly  with  the  fundamen- 
tal muscles,  and  that  work  that  calls  into  play  the  accessory  mus- 
cles must  be  left  for  later  years.  Tliis  has  not  only  been  studied 
from  the  brain  but  also  by  actual  tests  on  children.  The  kinder- 
gartner  is  acting  on  this  idea  and  is  throwing  out  of  the  kinder- 
garten all  work  which  calls  for  delicate  adjustments  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body  and  of  the  eye.  The  teacher  in  the  lower  grade  too 
is  acting  upon  this  suggestion  and  is  laying  aside  the  pencil  and 
finger  movement  in  writing  and  using  the  blackboard  and  full-arm 
movement.  From  our  studies  of  the  different  language-periods 
of  the  child — embracing  the  mother-tongueperiod,  the  original- 
language-period  and  the  secret-language-period — it  is  well  decided 
that  the  poorest  time  for  beginning  to  learn  languages  is  in 
the  college  and  the  next  poorest  in  the  high  school.  For  the 
language-periods  of  the  child  end  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
before  the  15th  year.     So  to  get  best  results  in  languages,  such 
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must  be  begun  at  the  earliest  age  possible.  The  importance  of 
this  is  further  emphasized  by  the  comparison  of  the  learning  of 
foreign  languages  in  foreign  countries  by  children  and  adults. 

The  direct  results  upon  him  who  engages  in  this  work  and 
acquaints  himself  with  what  is  being  done  and  begins  for  himself 
the  study  of  a  child  or  of  children  will  be  very  great.  I  think 
this  can  best  be  shown  by  stating  what  the  workers  in  this  science 
give  as  the  direct  results  of  their  studies  in  child-study  upon 
themselves. 

Among  those  who  have  answered  this  last  question  are  princi- 
pals of  normal  schools,  professors  of  pedagogy,  psychology  and 
philosophy  in  universities,  professors  in  normal  schools,  superin- 
tendents of  city  schools,  and  principals  of  city  kindergarten  sys- 
tems. Please  keep  in  mind  as  you  read  the  following  quotations 
that  here  is  no  fancy  picture  of  what  child-study  i%  to  do,  but 
plain  statements  of  what  it  Aa«  done  for  those  who  are  most  deep- 
ly interested  in  it. 

(1)  "  The  chief  result  which  my  own  studies  along  this  line 
have  had  upon  me,  is  the  feeling  that  any  work  of  education 
entrusted  to  me  must  be  directed  and  conditioned  largely  by  a 
rational  application  of  what  knowledge  now  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished concerning  the  child." 

(2)  "Child-study  has  given  me  a  new  habit  of  habitually 
looking  upon  children  from  a  new  point  of  view." 

(3)  "  My  attitude  to  the  whole  subject  of  nurture  and  educa- 
tion has  been  completely  changed ;  and  I  know  of  hundreds  of 
instances  among  my  own  students  and  acquaintances  where  child- 
study  has  produced  a  similar  effect." 

(4)  "As  to  direct  results  upon  myself,  I  have  developed  a 
keen  interest  in  almost  every  phase  of  child-study,  the  child  has 
become  to  me  an  object  of  deepest  interest  in  a  new  sense." 

(5)  "  While  for  many  years  I  have  been  studying  children  still 
this  new  movement  has  helped  me  exceedingly  in  making  me 
more  considerate  of  the  peculiarities  I  find  in  my  pupils  of  eigh- 
teen and  over,  I  feel  constantly  how  much  less  I  know  of  child 
ren  than  I  should  if  this  movement  had  started  twenty  years  ago 
and  this  notwithstanding  I  have  always  been  especially  interested 
in  children  through  the  kindergarten." 

(6)  "The  chief  value  of  child-study  for  me  individually  has 
been  the  breaking  down  of  walls  somewhat  built  around  the  child- 
ren by  my  study  of  methods^  methods,  METHODS,  in  normal 
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training,  I  feel  sure  I  have  found  a  path  of  investigation  which 
will  not  lead  me  into  an  iceberg  of  self-satisfaction,  which  is  the 
danger  one  confronts  when  taking  mere  books  for  guides/' 

(7)  "Cannot  tell, — except  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  acquirement  of  a  better  and  better  idea  of  what  to 
look  for,  and  more  sense  of  understanding  the  particular  little 
one  I  observe." 

(8)  "The  effect  of  these  studies  upon  myself  has  been  to 
broaden  my  sympathy  with  children  and  make  me  believe  more 
strongly  than  ever  before  in  the  essential  rightness  of  human 
tendencies." 

(9)  "Among  other  things  it  has  increased  my  love  for  child- 
ren and  brought  me  into  closer  sympathy  with  humanity.  It  has 
given  me  a  much  more  serious  as  well  as  more  hopeful  view  of 
education.  It  has  caused  me  to  be  a  closer  student  even  of  books. 
It  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  and  profitable  recrea- 
tion." 

(10)  "  I  am  more  in  love  with  Psychology,  more  in  love  with 
Pedagogy,  more  in  love  with  the  child,  than  ever  before." 

(11)  "As  to  results  upon  my  own  work,  the  study  of  children 
has  helped  me  greatly  in  solving  some  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  in  Psychology,  questions  that  would  have  been  un- 
solved but  for  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  child-study." 

(12)  "The  results  of  child-study  upon  myself  may  be  stated 
in  a  word.  I  have  come  to  realize  that  every  child  is  the  product 
of  circumstances  of  birth  and  environment,  and  hence  he  must  in 
some  respects,  at  any  rate,  differ  from  every  other  individual." 

(13)  "They  simply  cannot  be  estimated.  I  count  this  the 
source  of  whatever  success  I  have  had  as  teacher,  both  in  the  pub- 
lic school  and  in  the  University.  It  has  given  continuity,  pur- 
pose and  enthusiasm  to  my  life  and  work." 

Let  me  not  peer  into  the  future,  bnt  give  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  course  for  this  great  movement  of  child-study,  its  general 
results,  its  special  results,  and  its  direct  results.  Four  years  ago 
a  prediction  was  made  (See  Forum^  February,  1894,  p.  736)  in 
reference  to  this  movement  towards  the  child.  From  the  study 
that  is  given  here  as  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  I 
feel  that  that  paragraph  of  four  years  ago  is  almost  prophetic. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  results  of  this  science  may  be  an  in- 
centive to  our  younger  teachers  to  turn  their  attention  more  to 
the  children  under  them  and  less  to  methods,  systems  and  books. 
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IS  MODERN  EDUCATION  DEVELOPING  THE  IN- 

TELLE CTUAL  POWERS  TO  THE  NEGLECT 

OP  THE  ALTRUISTIC  PRINCIPLES  ? 

JCmATOAM  OLDBM,  KSW  YORE  CITT. 

OUR  theme  includes  both  the  highest  ideals  and  the  most 
practical  results. 

The  essence  of  education  is  character  building.  Character 
according  to  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  race,  depends  for  its 
best  on  altruistic  principles ;  and  by  altruistic  principles  I  mean 
those  silent  and  deep  forces  which  are  commonly  understood  to 
be  the  social  or  business  application  of  the  principle  of  love. 
"  Growth  towards  divinity  is  perfect  altruism."  Conduct  is  the 
reflex  of  character.     It  is  the  greater  part  of  life. 

True  education  should  combine  the  development  of  the  head, 
the  hand  and  the  heart. 

Modern  education  concerns  itself  too  much  with  the  head  alone, 
the  hand  is  fast  being  brought  well  into  development,  but  as  yet 
the  training  of  the  heart  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  average  mod- 
ern education. 

Each  period  of  history  represents,  or  rather  reflects  the  trend  of 
thought  and  development  of  that  particular  time. 

Loudly  pulsing  with  a  magnificent  strength  does  Materialism 
characterize  the  now  fast  closing  century.  Looking  back  through 
the  countless  ages  of  man's  development,  we  find  a  steady  growth 
from  the  brute-like  creature  who  lived  amidst  the  woods  and 
rocks,  not  much  higher  than  the  carnivora  to  a  marvellous  trans- 
formation, man,  who  is  learning  to  master  the  whole  earth. 

Steadily  advancing  in  knowledge  he  has  reached  that  period 
where  the  outer  form,  the  exterual  effect  of  inner  causes  is  para- 
mount to  him.  Just  as  we  advance  in  physical  perspective  are 
we  too  apt  to  lose  in  spiritual  perspective. 

To  realize  how  great  a  statue  really  is,  one  must  not  only  com- 
prehend the  magnificence  of  the  white  marble,  the  wonderful 
accuracy  of  the  artist's  chisel,  the  mathematical  precision  in  cal- 
culating material  as  it  is  chipped  away,  but  should  understand 
and  feel  the  thought  represented.  The  silent  but  breathing  truth 
which  lies  underneath  all  form. 
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Modem  education  deals  too  much  with  knowledge  and  intellect 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge  and  intellect  in  themselves,  and  not 
nearly  enough  with  the  altruistic  principles  which  are  the  found- 
ations of  all  true  learning. 

The  contention  by  leading  educators  is  that  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  is  of  little  use  and  that  real  education  must 
develop  the  thinking  faculties,  so  that  knowledge  may  be  a  seed 
in  the  mind  to  cause  it  to  create  new  knowledge. 

Emerson  says,  "  What  we  do  not  call  education  is  more  precious 
than  that  which  we  call  so."  "Did  much  knowledge,. and  pierc- 
ing intelligence,"  says  Spencer,  "  suffice  to  make  men  good,  then 
Bacon  should  have  been  honest,  and  Napoleon  should  have  been 
just.  Where  the  character  is  defective,  intellect,  no  matter  how 
high,  fails  to  regulate  rightly,  because  predominant  desires  falsify 
its  estimates.  Nay,  even  a  distinct  fore-sight  of  evil  consequences, 
will  not  restrain  when  strong  passions  are  at  work." 

If  man  is  merely  an  industrial  animal  he  is  certainly  the  most 
pathetic  object  on  the  world's  surface ;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  deep- 
est instinct  implanted  in  human  nature  is  a  desire  to  go  forward, 
an  unsatisfied  ambition,  a  secret  longing,  a  pronounced  energy 
toward  development,  has  been  the  history  of  evolution.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  leaders  of  thought  are  speaking  loudly  of  this, 
of  strengthening  the  roots  of  the  altruistic  sides  of  life  in  both 
the  schools  and  the  universities. 

The  world  consists  of  two  parts,  the  human  world  and  the  sub- 
human world.  The  former  is  the  world  of  means,  the  latter  the 
world  of  ends.  We  should  learn  to  know,  to  love,  to  will,  that 
we  may  know  more,  love  deeper  and  more  wisely,  will  more  freely 
and  forcibly.  Nature  is  our  means,  humanity  is  the  end.  Man 
must  learn  to  know,  love  and  will  Nature,  that  he  may  use  it  as  a 
means  most  powerful  to  his  ideal  ends. 

The  altruistic  side  of  our  characters  is  not  brought  out  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intellectual  side  in  most  modern  educational  meth- 
ods. The  lack  of  being  able  to  combine  common  sense  and  ideals 
is  a  noticeable  fact.  The  conception  is  not  only  wanting  in  our 
educational  systems,  but  far  worse,  in  life  itself.  It  will  not  find 
its  way  to  the  latter  until  it  is  imbibed  by  the  former.  The  intro- 
duction of  no  new  element  is  required.  It  will  be  simply  neces. 
sary  to  change  the  point  of  view,  and  to  emphasize  certain  factors 
which  are  now  almost  entirely  overlooked. 
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It  is  the  belief  of  many  strong  minds  to-day  that  our  great  hope 
of  developing  the  inner,  spiritual,  altruistic  sides  o(  our  natures, 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  children  as  a  rule  show  so  very  much  greater 
tendencies  in  this  direction.  The  child  is  not  so  gross,  and  our 
grand  hope  is  to  bring  into  our  educational  standards,  the  finer 
nature. 

If  men  and  women  do  not  know  that  three  and  three  are  sir^ 
we  call  them  ignorant,  but  if  their  feelings  are  dull,  their  percep- 
tions for  the  true,  good  and  beautiful  are  wanting,  we  shrug  our 
shoulders  and  censure  nature.  Education  to-day  lacks  in  devel- 
oping the  heart. 

Spiritual  education  is  not  a  term  to  be  winced  at.  The  greatest 
forces  of  life  are  unseen.  That  sweet  harmony  which  stirs  the 
breast  to  exultation  and  rejoicing,  from  the  very  essence  of  the 
inner  souMife,  is  a  fact,  and  can  be  educated.  It  is  the  teacher's 
part  to  make  this  harmony  louder  and  sweeter,  and  train  it  until 
it  has  grown  strong  enough  to  be  heard  flowing  as  the  deep  under- 
currents of  all  life's  actions. 

No  one  should  be  considered  a  true  teacher  who  does  not 
awaken  affection  in  the  heart  of  the  child.  Finer  perceptions  are 
needed,  than  to  merely  give  facts  to  the  brain,  but  a  teacher  is  as 
much  born  as  a  physician.  And  here  one  might  add  that  the  true 
physician  is  not  made  from  book-knowledge.  All  the  learning  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  therapeutics  and  what-not,  never  would 
make  a  great  physician.  And  just  the  same  is  true  about  teach- 
ers. They  must  be  born  with  that  power  which  springs  from  the 
heart.  A  training  of  this  kind  is  of  the  noblest.  Its  results  are 
the  most  truly  common  sense  because  they  are  the  most  vital. 

Insight  into  this  side  of  education  has  been  written  of  by  the 
grandest  minds  of  the  centuiy,  and  all  have  united  in  pronounc- 
ing the  principle  a  true  one,  that :  "  Man  must  grow  through 
successive  accretions  of  insight."  Modern  educational  methods 
force  the  "fact  system"  too  far.  Facts  even  if  good  in  them- 
selves are  of  little  value  if  only  swallowed.  They  must  be  digested, 
and  the  student  to  mentally  digest  his  food  must  be  taught  to 
think  for  himself.  The  mind  may  have  facts  poured  into  it  with- 
out causing  a  strong  inner  or  self  growth ;  the  character  is  not 
enlarged,  the  heart  is  untouched.  Altruism  is  an  inner  germ. 
It  must  be  an  inner,  personal  developer  of  character  to  exist. 
The  men  of  a  nation's  to-morrow  are  the  youths  of  the  nation's 
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to-day.  All  knowledge  if  not  sieved  through  the  heart  makes  a 
human  being  &  machine.  Heart  culture  cultivates  the  truest  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  or  art.  Like  everything  else  to  be  true  and 
lasting  must  have  what  we  will  call  a  soul,  for  the  want  of  a  bet- 
ter term ;  an  inner  growth,  a  spark  of  that  essence  we  know  not 
what  it  is,  but  feel  is  life. 

Science,  the  king  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  fast  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  this  all-powerful,  inner  hidden  source  which  cre- 
ates the  strongest  results  when  developed.  Now  is  a  time  when 
science  counts  nothing  too  small  or  insignificant  to  study.  Every 
line  of  thought  brings  the  student  to  consider  that  nothing  comes 
into  existence  by  chance. 

To  assert  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  classes  in  our  modern 
universities  and  schools  are  brought  into  the  knowledge  of  their 
subject  without  any  suggestion  of  the  underlying  harmony,  and 
altruistic  principles,  which  may  be  developed  through  any  thought 
whatsoever,  may  be  illustrated  by  one  strong  example : 

A  well  known  professor  was  giving  a  regular  coui'se  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  great  Indian  Epic.  He  described  the 'history,  the 
story,  and  the  details  in  a  fine  and  accurate  way,  but  throughout 
never  once  mentioned  the  deep,  underlying  truths  which  constitute 
the  real  beauty  and  helpfulness  of  the  MShftbharata.  Those  phil- 
osophical, symbolical  thoughts,  with  which  this  great  book  is  filled, 
are  the  spirit,  the  very  life-giving  force,  and  should  especially  be 
given  to  young  minds  to  develop  their  power  of  seeing  the  thought 
under  the  surface  of  things ;  the  altruistic  spirit  in  action. 
I  Declaring  this  fact  thus  positively,  one  does  not  forget  the  large 
amount  of  individual,  and  of  public  actions,  which  are  n6t  only 
thoroughly  altruistic,  but  nobly  lasting  for  magnificent  causes. 
This  however  is  not  the  question  at  issue.  The  forces  which  are 
at  work  to  educate  the  many,  are  weighing  far  heavier  on  the  side 
of  intellectuality,  than  on  the  side  of  a  strengthening  of  the  heart- 
principles,  the  Art-life,  what  Emerson  called  the  *'  Over-soul." 

Many  men  are  desperately  struggling  for  great  wealth.  Bread 
and  butter  are  a  natural  necessity.  Common  sense  is  better  than 
dreaming,  we  must  live  and  work  to  live,  but  a  millionaire  may 
not  gather  any  more  from  a  noble  book,  a  beautiful  work  of  art, 
an  exquisite  poem,  than  the  man  with  far  less  wealth  and  greater 
heart  culture. 

Plant  the  seeds  of  true  altruism,  let  them  be  cultivated  through 
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our  large  educative  systems,  and  let  the  masses  receive  a  new 
impulse  into  the  life  of  the  heart,  and  it  would  be  the  surest  cure 
for  socialism.  We  all  want  land  to  live  on,  and  to  grow  the  food 
we  may  exist  by,  but  enough  is  enough,  and  the  masses  may  learn 
that  the  greatest  ownership  of  any  land,  is  that  part  to  which  we 
can  get  no  title.  As  the  Concord  seer  says  :  '^  Miller  owns  this 
field,  Locke  that,  and  Manning  the  woodland  beyond.  But  none 
of  them  own  the  landscape." 

This  idea  of  developing  the  mental  wealth  of  our  characters  is 
of  practical  value.  Emerson  says :  *'  That  soul  which  within  is 
a  sentiment,  outside  of  us  is  a  law."  "  Everything  is  made  of 
one  hidden  stuff."  "  A  ray  of  light  invisibly  passes  through  space, 
and  only  when  it  falls  on  an  object  is  it  seen." 

Thus  the  altruistic  principles  in  our  modern  educative  systems, 
may  be  talked  of,  and  believed  in,  but  not  until  they  are  practi- 
cally applied  through  the  minds  that  are  capable  of  developing 
these  principles  throughout  all  branches,  can  the  modern  world 
boast  of  the  trvly  higher  education. 

Throughout  history  all  men  of  genius  have  dwelt  on  the  same 
thought.  It  is  the  schools  and  colleges,  the  nucleus  of  the  young, 
the  educational  systems  of  our  great  nation  that  could  bear  deeply 
on  this  subject,  and  inject  into  every  department  of  study,  and 
require  every  professor  and  teacher,  in  every  branch  to  strengthen 
the  underlying  inner  thoughts  which  every  line  of  learning  has 
running  in  crystal  purity  beneath  it. 

As  a  mighty  river  flows  against  a  massive  rock-bed  wearing 
gradually  away  some  crevice,  until  by  degrees,  the  first  ray  of 
light  is  seen  through  the  chink  —  so  has  the  ray  of  Altruism  in 
education,  now  become  a  known  quantity.  But  the  development 
throughout  our  entire  nineteenth  century,  up  to  very  lately,  has 
been  a  "  Grand  Rapids  "  of  intellectuality  to  the  neglect  of  Altru- 
istic principles. 
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TUB    UNCERTAINTr  OF  THE   TEACHERS 

POSITION. 

SUPT.  E.  L.  COWDBICK,  WAMBQO.  KANSAS. 

'*  Nos  alia  ex  aliis  in  fata  vocamur."  —  Virgil. 

TO  obtain  the  best  results  from  labor  or  service  of  any  kind^ 
the  rewards  thereof  must  be  certain,  for  who  will  do  his 
best  if  he  is  doubtful  of  remuneration,  or  has  reason  to  believe 
that  his  efforts  are  unappreciated  ?  Again,  it  is  just  as  true  that 
one  who  works  for  money,  for  the  reward  alone,  is  a  very  un- 
profitable servant. 

Take  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  owns  the  soil  he  cultivates,  and 
compare  it  with  one  who  is  a  mere  renter.  As  a  rule,  one  can 
tell  a  rented  farm  at  a  glance,  and  why?  Because  the  man  who 
owns  his  farm  is  working  for  something  besides  money.  He 
looks  beyond  the  present.  He  plans  for  the  future.  He  knows 
that  no  one  else  will  reap  where  he  has  sown.  He  can  look  down 
the  vista  of  years  and  see  himself  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors, 
sitting  in  the  calm  evening  of  his  old  age  beneath  the  trees  his 
hand  planted,  and  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  he  set  out  and 
has  cared  for  these  many  years.  He  has  a  home,  a  place  he  can 
call  his  own ;  he  has  heart  in  his  work.  This  home  feeling  may 
be  a  sentiment,  merely,  but  sentiment  rules  the  world. 

The  man  who  rents  is  sure  of  nothing  after  his  time  is  out.  He 
makes  no  permanent  improvements.  He  sets  out  no  trees;  he 
builds  no  houses ;  he  digs  no  wells.  He  works  for  the  present, 
and  his  rewards  must  come  from  the  reaping  of  the  sowing  of  this 
season.  He  has  no  home  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  His 
only  object  is  to  wring  from  the  soil  all  the  money  value  possible ; 
so  his  farm  is  hard  run,  and  like  a  horse  driven  beyond  his 
strength,  gives  out.  He  has  no  heart  in  his  work,  and  hence 
everything  has  a  run-down,  neglected  appearance. 
In  one  village  the  majority  of  the  people  own  their  homes;  in 
another,  not  ten  miles  away,  they  do  not.  No  observing  man 
needs  to  be  told  which  village  is  which,  for  a  mere  glance  will 
tell  the  story.  The  first  is  a  town  of  homes,  the  second,  of  houses. 
The  first  has,  neat,  well-painted  fences,  the  gates  are   on  both 
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hinges,  and  the  sidewalks  in  good  repair.     An  air  of  cheerfulness, 
contentment  and  prosperity  pervades  the  place. 

But  how  different  the  other  town.  Streets  are  overgrown  with 
weeds,  gates  hang  on  one  hinge,  or  lie  prone  upon  the  ground, 
boards  flap  in  every  wind,  fences  and  buildings  are  innocent  of 
paint,  and  the  sidewalks  are  veritable  man-traps,  along  which  one 
dare  not  go  unless  he  has  taken  out  an  accident  insurance  policy. 
Neglect  and  decay  are  on  every  hand. 

Why  does  such  a  difference  exist?  One  need  not  go  far  for  an 
answer.  The  people  of  the  first  town  have  something  more  than 
a  pecuniary  interest  in  it.  They  have  that  other  sentiment,  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  true  man,  that  of  home ;  that  spot  into 
which  no  one,  neither  king  nor  peasant,  may  intrude ;  where  man 
himself  is  king,  and  woman,  queen ;  the  dearest  place  on  earth, 
consecrated,  perchance,  by  both  birth  and  death,  and  more  sacred 
from  both, —  the  foretaste  of  heaven  on  earth. 

Why  does  that  sweetest,  saddest  of  songs,  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  appeal  so  strongly  to  all  hearts  ?  Because  it  strikes  a 
responsive  chord  in  every  nature.  Yet  it  can  be  fully  appreciated 
by  none  save  those  who  have  no  fixed  abode ;  it  could  not  have 
been  written  by  Longfellow,  or  Whittier  or  Bryant,  because  they 
possessed  homes.  It  could  have  been  written  by  no  one  who  had 
not  in  his  heart  an  intense  longing  to  be  satisfied, — by  one  who- 
was  a  homeless  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  reasons  for  the  contrast  between 
the  two  villages;  the  converse  of  everything  true  of  the  first,  is^ 
true  of  the  second.  The  plain  lesson  is  that  one  must  have  a 
heart  interest  in  his  work  before  it  will  call  forth  his  best  efforts. 
No  sense  of  duty,  however  strong,  no  desire  for  success,  no  regard 
for  professional  reputation,  no  love  for  the  work  itself,  can  quite 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  true  heart  interest  which  comes  only 
when  one  is  working  for  home,  as  well  as  for  success,  and  the  re- 
wards, so-called,  of  his  labor. 

This  being  true  in  whatever  trade  or  profession  a  man  may  fol- 
low, it  is  certainly  true  of  those  in  the  teacher'ift  ranks.  In  no 
place,  however,  is  this  incentive  so  lacking,  and  in  none  is  it  so 
needed,  for  uncertainty  of  position  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  draw- 
backs to  successful  work  in  the  school-room. 

The  teacher  is  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  professions  who 
can  be  sure  of  his  place  for  but  a  limited  time.     It  is  often  said 
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that  ministers  are  equally  unfortunate,  but  even  they,  much  as 
they  have  to  endure,  are  not  so  subject  to  be  removed  by  reason 
of  some  fluctuation  of  public  opinion,  as  are  teachers.  It  is  a 
shame  to  both  church  and  school  that  so  much  uncertainty  as  to 
tenure  of  office  exists;  but  that  it  does  exist,  no  one  can  deny. 

The  average  term  of  office  of  a  school  principal  or  superintend- 
ent is,  at  most,  two  or  three  years.  Can  satisfactory  work  be  done, 
or  results  obtained,  when  a  man  holding  such  a  responsible  posi- 
tion, can  formulate  his  plans  for  but  one  year  at  a  time  ?  Can  he 
work  from  other  than  a  sense  of  duty,  when  he  knows  that,  in  all 
probability,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  reap  what  he  has  sown  ? 
Strive  as  he  may,  will  he  not  feel  like  a  renter,  and  will  not  his 
work  resemble  that  of  a  renter,  rather  than  that  of  an  owner  ? 

The  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  numerous.  First,  it  is 
custom,  dating  back  almost  unnumbered  centuries,  and  arising 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  Roman  world,  teachers  were  slaves, — 
"  Servi  Oraeci  JUios  Romanorum  nobilium  educahant "  runs  the 
Latin  sentence.  They  were  chattel  property  with  no  rights  which 
their  masters  were  bound  to  respect.  This  idea  of  the  social  in- 
feriority of  teachers  which  prevailed  in  England,  and  even  to-day 
prevails  there,  came  over  with  the  Normans,  who  derived  it  from 
the  French,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul.  It 
was  engrafted  upon  our  social  system  here  in  America,  and  even 
yet,  the  profession  is  in  some  degree  struggling  in  the  bonds  of 
the  old  traditions. 

Students  of  the  history  of  the  teacher's  profession  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  lot  of  the  early  members  of  it;  how  they  were 
"despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  and  were  sent  off  without  rea- 
son, and  unpaid,  whenever  the  whim  of  a  spoiled  child  demanded. 
We  shall  see  if  teachers  of  to-day  are  much  better  off.  Later 
they  were  peripatetic,  going  from  house  to  house  to  impart 
knowledge,  staying  so  many  days  or  weeks  at  a  place.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  this  was  the  case  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country. 
Slowly  the  profession,  so-called,  grew  in  importance,  and  good 
schoolhouses  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  mere  shelters  which 
were  once  thought  good  enough  for  the  children.  At  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  however,  teachers  were  compelled  to  "  board 
around";  and  even  at  the  present  in  country  districts,  they  must 
take  care  of  the  schoolhouse  and  build  the  tires.  Everything  has 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  a  mere  accident  in  the  com- 
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munity  —  and  too  often,  an  accident  not  allowed  to  occur  a  second 
time. 

The  traditionary  teacher  has  a  strong  place  in  the  minds  of  our 
people,  and  hence,  the  teacher  of  to-day  has  to  suffer  for  the  cus- 
toms of  the  past.  They  have  always  been  accustomed  to  his 
"  moving  on "  and  expect  nothing  else.  People  look  upon  a 
teacher  as  unreasonable  if  he  is  not  ready  to  go  when  his  time  is 
up,  and  actually  think  themselves  injured  if  he  manages  to  hold 
his  place  another  year.  Often  the  patrons,  not  understanding  his 
work,  do  not  appreciate  it,  and  through  ignorance  of  educational 
principles,  and  the  progress  of  educational  affairs,  seriously  object 
to  certain  lines  of  work,  which  though  new,  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. They  regard  everything  new  as  useless ;  thet/  were  not 
taught  such  things,  and  if  the  teacher  persists  in  his  course,  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  work  up  an  opposition  to  him.  Again,  a 
parent  gets  a  spite  at  the  teacher  because  his  child  gets  a  deserved 
and  frequently  long-delayed  punishment,  and  renders  things  so 
uncomfortable  for  the  hapless  teacher,  that  he  is  glad  to  go  to 
even  a  less  desirable  location.  In  every  community  "  chronic 
kickers  "  are  found,  who  are  always  ready  to  fan  the  flames  of 
discontent,  to  object  to  everything  in  the  line  of  progress,  not  al- 
ways from  real  or  fancied  injuries,  but  because,  being  conserva- 
tive and  not  specially  intellectual,  they  cannot  help  it.  This 
class  of  people  is  always  in  the  lead,  when  it  comes  to  getting  rid 
of  a  teacher,  and  even  if  they  take  no  active  part,  the  power  of 
their  disapproval,  though  inert,  is  hard  to  withstand.  Many  a 
teacher  has  lost  his  place  from  his  being  too  progressive.  Will 
Carleton's  ^^  Schoolmaster*s  Guests  "  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  as 
every  experienced  teacher  can  testify,  hard  reality. 

Many  well-meaning  people  are  led  into  a  wrong  course  of  ac- 
tion by  giving  heed  to  the  stories  their  children  tell  about  the 
teacher  and  the  school, —  sometimes  from  thoughtlessness,  some- 
times from  malice.  Parents  see  the  school  through  theiv  children's 
eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  children  often  magnify.  A  child  has  been 
reprimanded,  or  perhaps  punished;  he  goes  home  filled  with 
anger,  and  tells  a  highly  colored  story  to  his  parents,  who  without 
investigation,  either  lay  it  np,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
even  with  the  teacher,  or  run  to  the  board  with  it ;  in  either  case 
injustice  is  done, —  often  actual  harm.  The  child  soon  gets  over 
his  anger,  and  is  all  the  better  for  the  experience,  for   with  a 
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child's  quick  seDse  of  justice,  he  feels  himself  in  the  wrong,  and 
strives  to  atone  for  it  by  better  behavior;  but,  childlike,  he  forgets 
to  remove  the  impression  he  left  in  the  minds  of  his  parents,  so 
the  teacher  has  to  suffer  the  consequences. 

School  boards  are  often  at  fault  in  the  treatment  of  complaints; 
if  a  board  will  put  itself  in  the  right  relation  to  the  school,  it  will 
not  be  troubled  by  fault-finders,  but  if  it  gives  attention  to  every- 
one who  imagines  he  has  a  grievance,  it  will  be  over-run.  No 
complaints  should  be  noticed  unless  they  are  put  into  written 
form  and  signed  by  the  one  making  them, —  but  how  few  boards 
require  such  a  thing.  Again,  if  a  dissatisfied  member  of  the  board 
exists,  and  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  at  least  one,  he  becomes  the 
repository  of  everything  antagonistic  to  the  teacher,  He  often 
welcomes  complainants,  and  in  conjunction  with  them,  works  up 
a  powerful  opposition.  If  he  can  so  manipulate  the  election  as 
to  get  some  one  on  the  board  to  act  with  him,  he  may  carry  his 
point,  for  it  is  the  experience  of  every  teacher  that  an  active  op- 
position, though  in  the  minority,  is  more  powerful  than  a  passive 
support.  Sometimes  a  faction  will  manage  for  several  years  until 
it  gets  a  majority  on  the  board,  then  off  goes  the  teacher's  head. 
Some  may  wonder  why  those  friendly  to  him,  and  they  are  gen- 
erally in  the  majority,  do  not  rally  to  his  support.  Because  they 
are  not  alive  to  the  situation  ;  they  are  satisfied,  and  think  every- 
body else  is,  and  so  are  beaten,  for  the  opposition  has  a  point  to 
gain,  and  bends  every  energy  to  accomplish  the  end  sought. 
Often  it  conceals  its  real  purpose,  but  sometimes  it  is  discovered, 
and  then  the  friends  of  the  teacher  frequently  do  rally  to  his  sup- 
port and  carry  their  point. 

When  the  opposition  can  carry  the  election  in  no  other  way, 
the  cry  of  retrenchment  is  raised,  and  that  generally  wins,  for  the 
pocket  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  average  voter.  The  best 
of  boards  cannot  resist  the  persistent  clamor  of  an  economical 
member  determined  to  retrench,  especially  if  he  is  backed  by  a 
"  respectable  minority,"  not  of  tax-payers,  for  the  heaviest  tax- 
payers seldom  grumble,  but  of  voters.  No  matter  how  efficient  a 
teacher  may  be,  or  how  popular  he  is  with  the  pupils,  the  board 
will  let  him  go,  rather  than  pay  him,  not  a  higher  salary,  but  what 
he  has  been  getting  ever  since  he  was  in  the  town,  and  what  had 
been  paid  him  for  years  before.  A  stranger  is  put  in  the  place, 
at  perhaps  a  reduction  of  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  and  the 
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saving  (?)  is  loudly  proclaimed.  No  account  is  made  of  the  loss 
of  time  while  he  is  getting  acquainted  with  his  pupils  and  with 
his  fellow  teachers ;  no  thought  is  taken  of  the  stoppage  of  work 
while  new  plans  are  being  tried,  for  no  two  teachers  have  the 
same  methods.  Everything  is  lost  sight  of  save  that  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  a  month  saved? 

Another  cause  for  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  of  ofl&ce  is  due  to 
the  teachers  themselves,  and  is  owing  to  their  almost  total  lack  of 
professional  courtesy.  No  sooner  is  it  known  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  a  teacher  will  hold  his  position,  than  there  are  a 
score  of  applicants  for  his  place ;  in  some  way  a  teacher's  agency 
gets  hold  of  it,  and  applications  by  the  dozen  pour  in, —  and  each 
incoming  train  swells  the  number,  all  eager  to  step  into  the  shoes 
of  the  teacher,  before  he  has  stepped  out  of  them  himself ;  some 
in  their  anxiety  for  the  place  will  underbid  the  present  possessor,  or 
worse,  try  to  undermine  him.  When  there  are  so  many  applicants, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  board  think  it  useless  to  pay  the  accus- 
tomed salary  when  so  many  will  teach  for  less  ?  It  is  a  fact  that 
a  teacher  who  wishes  to  go  to  a  better  place,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  hold  to  his  present  position  until  he  has  something  certain, 
dare  not  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  even  thinking  of  leaving  for 
fear  that  he  will  lose  what  he  has ;  and  often  a. capable  teacher 
will  remain  in  an  unimportant  place  year  after  year,  while  men  of 
less  experience  and  education,  but  more  assurance,  succeed  in  se- 
curing the  best  positions.  It  is  not  always  the  best  teachers  who 
are  paid  the  largest  salaries. 

Many  more  causes  could  be  discussed,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  the  position  of  the  teacher  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  its  instability.  The  most  important  of  all 
work, — work  which  should  be  entrusted  but  to  the  most  skillful 
and  conscientious,  where  mistakes  may  do  vital  injury  —  this  is 
too  often  allowed  to  be  interrupted,  or  destroyed,  because  of  the 
spite  of  some  patron,  or  the  parsimony  of  a  board  of  education, 
so-called.  The  effects  of  this  policy  are  most  disastrous  to  all 
concerned,  especially  to  the  children,  which  is  the  saddest  phase 
of  the  whole  matter. 

No  teacher  can  do  his  best  work  under  the  present  condition  of 
things.  Even  if  he  "  knows  of  no  special  complaint,"  he  realizes 
that  at  best,  his  going  is  but  a  question  of  time.  He  can  form  no 
close    friendships  either  in  school  or  out  of  it.     Indeed,  people 
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generally  resent  it  if  a  teacher  interests  himself,  as  do  other  men, 
in  local  affairs;  they  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  professional 
tramp  and  treat  him  accordingly.  The  teacher  himself  knows, 
only  too  well,  that  soon  he  must  join  the  endless  procession  of  his 
kind,  moving  on — only  some,  like  " Poor  Little  Joe,"  "haven't 
no-where  to  move  to"  — from  one  place  to  another,  untjil  finally 
he  must  drop  out  of  rank,  old  and  gray  before  his  time,  to  find 
rest  at  last  in  that  bright  realm  where  we  are  told,  "  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling";  surely  this  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
average  teacher. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  made  a  study  of 
our  school  system,  that  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  undesirable, 
every  such  student  will  emphatically  say  that  not  only  are 
such  changes  undesirable,  but  they  are  positively  hurtful  to  the 
children,  and  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  school 
system,  crippling  its  efficiency  in  every  department,  besides  ren- 
dering the  lives  of  the  teachers  themselves  anything  but  pleasant. 
This  being  granted,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  cure 
for  the  evil  can  be  found.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  a  reform  should 
take  place ;  the  problem  to  solve  is  how  and  when  shall  it  be  be- 
gun, and  what  shall  it  be.  One  of  the  most  discouraging  things 
in  the  way,  is  the  hopelessness  of  the  ones  most  interested.  They 
have  suffered  so  long  that  they  have  sunk  into  apathy,  and  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  will  have  to  "join  the  innumer- 
able caravan"  whenever  it  is  so  decreed;  they  consider  them- 
selves fortunate  indeed,  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  beyond 
the  allotted  time.  "  He  is  becoming  a  fixture  ;  he  has  been  there 
four  years,"  is  the  remark  often  heard,  when  a  teacher  has  been 
especially  favored.  "  He  has  no  reason  to  complain,  he  has  been 
here  seven  years,"  was  said  to  me  when  a  splendid  school  man 
was  compelled  to  take  his  place,  by  a  decree  from  a  power  as  ab- 
solute as  that  of  the  czar,  in  the  long  line  of  hopeless  exiles.  If 
a  man  is  worth  keeping  seven  years,  is  he  not  then  worth  more  to 
the  schools  and  to  the  community  than  ever  before  ?  Then  why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has  he  "  no  reason  to  complain  "  at 
being  set  adrift  ? 

"  If  I  was  sure  of  holding  my  position  ten  years,"  said  an  ear- 
nest worker  one  day,  "  I  should  build  a  house,  and  give  my  wife 
and  myself  the  satisfaction  of  owning  a  home."  "  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time,"  remarked  another,  bowing  to  the  inevitable ; 
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and  ^*  changeless  and  hopeless,  the  tumbrils  roll  along  "  ;  teachers 
with  more  or  less  resignation,  await  their  summons  to  the  guil- 
lotine,—  expect  nothing  else  —  and  we  generally  get  just  about 
what  we  are  looking  for  in  this  world.  So,  I  repeat,  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  features  of  the  question  is  that  the  teachers 
take  these  annual  migrations  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  make  no 
concerted  effort  at  reform.  They  are  as  hopeless  as  was  Israel  in 
Egypt,  and  do  not  even  look  for  a  Moses  to  lead  them  out  of  their 
bondage. 

Another  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reform  is  that  the  people 
are  so  blind  to  what  so  nearly  concerns  their  own  interests,  and  so 
thoughtless,  even  careless,  of  what  should  be  much  dearer, —  the 
well  being  of  their  children.  They  are  conservative  ;  are  wedded 
to  the  ancient  customs.  Yet  most  men  will  admit  that  this  fre- 
quent change  of  teachers  is  wrong  in  practice,  as  well  as  in 
theory.  They  know  that  damage  ia  done  even  when  a  teacher  of 
ordinary  ability  is  exchanged  for  a  better  one  ;  how  much  greater 
is  the  disaster  when  a  young  and  inexperienced  teacher  takes  the 
place  of  a  good  one  ? 

When  anything  is  said  upon  this  subject,  the  almost  invariable 
response  is,  '^  Public  opinion  must  be  changed ;  a  campaign  of 
education  must  be  inaugurated."  Very  easy  to  say,  but  not  so 
easy  to  do.  Even  if  public  opinion  can  be  educated,  that  alone  is 
not  enough ;  human  nature  remaining  as  it  is,  the  proper  laws 
will  have  to  be  enacted  before  the  teacher's  position  can  be  made 
in  any  degree  secure,  for  just  as  long  as  a  disaffected  parent 
knows  that  he  has  ^power  to  drive  out  the  teacher,  just  so  long 
will  he  continue  to  work  up  factions  and  stir  up  discord  against 
him.  But  if  he  knows  that  he  can  do  nothing  to  make  the  teach- 
er lose  his  place,  he  will  be  apt  to  keep  quiet.  Any  real  cause  for 
dissatisfaction  can  be  easily  removed  by  the  proper  course  being 
taken  by  the  injured  person,  for  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  every 
teacher  to  get  along  as  smoothly  as  possible  —  his  entire  success 
depending  upon  it,  aud  if  parents  would  oftener  council  with  him, 
there  would  be  much  less  friction.  It  is  the  power  they  possess 
which  renders  people  so  hard  to  manage,  so  persistent  in  their  an' 
tagonism  to  the  teacher. 

(^Concluded  next  month.) 
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SYNTAX  AND  PSYCHOLOGT, 

QBBTBUDE  DARLING,  MANKATO,  MINN. 

n  the  opinion  of  many  educators  and  teachers  of  to-day,  Eng- 
lish grammar  holds  its  place  as  a  worthy  member  of  the 
school  curriculum  because  of  its  disciplinary  value  in  mental 
training ;  and  in  the  effort  to  rescue  grammar  from  the  dogmatic 
treatment  it  has  formerly  received,  the  claim  is  made  that  the 
subject  should  be  taught  from  a  psychological  point  of  view. 

It  is  true  that  in  an  analytical  language  like  English,  the  syn- 
tax is  practically  always  to  be  inferred  from  the  sense,  not,  as  in 
more  highly  inflected  languages,  the  sense  from  the  syntax,  and 
thus  far  grammatical  distinctions  are  based  on  logical  conclusions. 
But  grammar  being  the  study  of  language,  and  language  being 
merely  the  outward  form  or  symbol  of  thought,  the  study  of 
grammar  should  deal,  not  so  much  with  the  psychological  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  as  with  the  form  in  which  the  thought  ex- 
presses itself;  that  is,  with  the  essential  characteristics  of  lan- 
guage itself,  not  with  the  evolution  of  thought  of  which  language 
is  the  sign.  Grammar  is  rightly  called  a  formal  subject,  it  being 
a  study  of  the/orw  in  which  thought  is  embodied. 

Moreover,  a  consistent  effort  to  pursue  the  subject  psycho- 
logically must  not  infrequently  result  in  confusion  because  the 
psychological  and  grammatical  categories  do  not  always  agree  in 
the  same  sentence.  Two  identical  psychological  sentences  may 
be  opposed  grammatically.  For  instance,  modern  grammarians 
are  in  the  habit  of  telling  us  that  a  sentence  must  contain  a  finite 
verb.  If  language  is  only  the  representative  of  thought,  then 
that  must  be  a  sentence,  psychologically,  which  represents  and 
conveys  a  whole  notion  or  thought.  But  in  the  primitive  lan- 
guage of  the  race,  as  in  the  infantile  utterance  of  the  individual, 
—  for  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  the  individual  is  said  to  be  an 
epitome  of  that  of  the  race  —  expression  must,  according  to  pres- 
ent standards,  have  been  crude  and  imperfect,  and  both  the  his- 
tory of  speech,  and  psychologj'',  testify  that  a  complete  judgment 
may  be  expressed  and  conveyed  without  a  finite  verb.  The  infant 
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which,  in  looking  at  a  red  ball,  characterizes  it  as  pretty ^  has  given 
yent  to  a  psychological  sentence  since  it  has  expressed  and  con- 
veyed the  judgment  The  ball  i$  pretty.  Many  so-called  interjec- 
tions are  psychologically  perfect  though  grammatically  imperfect 
propositions.  The  copula  be^  a  comparatively  modern  contrivance 
for  the  formation  of  a  proposition,  is  lacking  altogether  in  the 
•early  expression  of  the  child,  and  was  probably  lacking  also  in 
the  primitive  expression  of  the  race.  Our  ancestors  got  along 
without  it  just  as  a  nineteenth  century  baby  does.  In  speaking 
to  a  child  or  foreigner,  we  still  involuntarily  revert  to  this  primi- 
tive use  of  language,  and  say  Stove  hot^  instead  of  using  the  more 
developed  form  The  stove  i%  hot.  The  juxtaposition  of  words  is 
sufficient  for  beginners  in  language. 

As,  however,  thought  becomes  clearer  and  more  definite,  new 
methods  of  expression  are  seized  upon  to  state  it  more  exactly, 
such  as  a  fixed  order  of  words,  inflectional  forms,  and  link  words. 
Certain  original  forms,  however,  have  survived.  The  form  with- 
out the  copula  is  said  to  be  found  commonly  in  Latin  literary 
language,  and  still  lives  in  English,  chiefly  in  sentences  expres- 
sive of  much  emotion.  It  has  probably  endured  through  the 
agency  of  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  language, 
the  savage.  You  coward  \  pointing  its  moral  with  a  good  deal  more 
force  than  the  tamed  and  domesticated,  Tou  are  a  coward !  Primi- 
tive articulate  language  must  have  depended  much  more  largely 
than  does  the  modern  product  upon  such  aids  to  its  meaning  as 
the  juxtaposition  of  words,  emphasis,  pitch,  the  modulation  of  the 
voice  and  gesture,  though  perhaps  we  speakers  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  do  not  commonly  realize  the  importance  of 
these  factors  in  our  own  speech,  where  even  in  English  much 
meaning  depends  on  them,  while  in  other  tongues,  notably  Swed- 
ish and  the  Mandarin  dialect,  the  first  four  have  developed,  philol- 
ogists tell  us,  into  a  system.  Expressions  of  a  complete  judgment 
without  a  finite  verb  are  common  in  both  colloquial  and  poetical 
English,  especially  those  sayings  which  have  passed  into  proverbs, 
such  as  The  more^  the  merrier^  Better  late  than  never^  etc.,  which 
are  just  as  complete  sentences  as  The  man  lives. 

But  though  the  sentence  need  not  necessarily  contain  a  finite 
verb,  it  must  consist  of  two  parts,  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 
There  are  two  points  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  these  parts. 
First,  that  either  of  them  may  be  unexpressed  in  words,  the  situa- 
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tion,  gesture,  or  something  previously  uttered  indicating  the  lack- 
ing articulate  member.  Second,  that  in  them  the  grammatical 
and  psychological  categories  do  not  always  coincide,  the  gram- 
matical subject  and  predicate  being  fixed,  while  these  parts  of  the 
sentence  may  be  psychologically  interchangeable  for  speaker  and 
hearer.  That  is,  the  psychological  subject  for  speaker  may  be 
psychological  predicate  for  hearer  and  vice  versa.  In  order  to 
make  this  point  clear,  we  must  go  back  to  the  definitions  of  the 
psychological  subject  and  predicate.  The  psychological  subject, 
Paul  says,  expresses  the  conception  which  the  speaker  brings  into 
the  mind  of  the  hearer.  The  psychological  predicate  is  that  which 
the  speaker  wishes  the  hearer  to  think  about  the  subject.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  among  psychologists  in  regard  to  the 
priority  in  the  consciousness  of  the  psychological  subject  and  pre- 
dicate, some  scholars  assuming  that  the  subject  is  that  conception 
which  is  first  present  in  the  mind,  while  others  claim  that  it  may 
or  may  not  be  first.  It  seems  to  be  the  position  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  students  as  well  as  that  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  Ian* 
guage,  that  the  subject  is  that  conception  first  present  in  the 
mind  though  it  is  not  always  expressed  first.  A  man  seeing  a 
house  burning,  cries  out  Fire,  For  him  the  first  percept,  that  of 
the  whole  concrete  phenomenon,  is  the  subject,  and  fire  is  the  pre- 
dicate. For  a  listener  who  did  not  at  first  see  the  fire,  the  first 
conception  would  be  the  abstract  idea  of  fire,  which  would  there- 
fore be  the  subject,  the  whole  situation  making  the  predicate. 

That  the  psychological  and  grammatical  subject  and  predicate 
do  not  always  agree  is  shown,  also,  by  the  use  of  impersonal  verbs. 
In  the  sentences  It  rains^  It  is  hot^  we  have  a  formal  or  grammati- 
cal subject,  but  one  so  indefinite  in  meaning  that  it  cannot  be  said 
to  represent  the  psychological  or  real  subject.  In  many  inflected 
languages  this  formal  subject  is  found  in  the  personal  termination 
of  the  third  singular  of  the  verb,  as  in  Latin  pluit  This  personal 
termination,  philologists  say,  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
word  meaning  he,  she,  or  it.  But  that  the  termination,  or  in  Eng- 
lish the  pronoun,  does  not  represent  the  logical  subject  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  older  languages  no  termination 
occurred  in  such  a  case,  the  verbal  stem  only  being  used.  This 
use  is  said  to  be  found  still  in  modern  Hungarian  ;  and  in  Old 
English,  passive  and  impersonal  verbs  occur,  used  imperaonally 
without  any  subject.     A  literal  translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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version  of  the  scriptural  warning  would  read,  ^^  With  the  same 
judgment  that  ye  judge,  to  you  (it)  shall  be  judged." 

Some  confusion  arises,  also,  between  the  grammatical  form  of  a 
proposition  and  its  logical  content  when  we  attempt  to  classify 
sentences  on  the  basis  of  meaning.  The  sentence.  You  were  not 
there  yesterday  ?  is  assertive  in  form  but  interrogative  in  meaning, 
and  it  might  as  readily  be  simply  exclamatory,  or  both  interroga- 
tive and  exclamatory  in  content.  Other  sentences  presenting  the 
same  anomaly  are  in  common  use,  and  they  illustrate  that  class  of 
sentences  where  the  sense  is  expressed  by  modulation  of  the  voice, 
emphasis  and  pitch,  rather  than  by  the  syntax. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among  those  grammar- 
ians who  attempt  to  base  grammatical  distinctions  upon  psycho- 
logical data,  in  regard  to  the  question,  whether,  in  a  passive  sen- 
tence such  as  James  is  struck  by  John^  James  should  be  called  the. 
grammatical  subject  or  object.  By  analogy  with  a  certain  other 
class  of  sentences  not  grammatically  passive  but  active,  such  as 
The  flower  smells  sweety  James  must  be  called  the  subject,  but  both 
these  sentences  show  us  that  the  ordinary  definition  of  a  gram- 
matical subject,  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  shows  the  doer  of 
the  action,  is  logically  inaccurate,  since  in  the  illustrations,  the 
flower  no  more  commits  the  act  of  smelling  than  does  James  per- 
form the  act  of  striking.  Smells^  though  grammatically  active  is 
logically  as  passive  as  is  struck.  A  more  strictly  correct  definition 
of  subject  suggested  by  Paul  is  that  which  does  or  admits  of  the 
act.  This  seems  essential  in  modern  English  grammar,  since  the 
latter  has  lost  sight  of  the  logical  difference  in  the  relation  of 
subject  to  predicate  in  the  two  sentences,  The  flower  smells  sweety 
and  I  smell  the  flower.  In  Greek  the  difference  is  recognized  in 
the  middle  voice  of  the  verb.  Psychologically  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  two  sentences,  Jam^s  is  struck  by  John^  and  John 
strikes  James,  In  either  case  the  actor  and  real  subject  is  John. 
The  only  difference  in  the  sentence  is  in  the  syntactical  form. 
The  identity  of  the  psychological  subject  with  the  grammatical 
object  originated  perhaps  in  the  early  stage  of  language  develop- 
ment, where  in  such  a  sentence  as  John  strikes  James^  both  nouns 
might  have  seemed  to  the  linguistic  consciousness  to  stand  as  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  both  being  felt  as  limiters  of  the  verb  though 
expressing  different  subject  relations.  That  subject  relations 
may  still  be  of  more  than   one  kind  has  been  already  shown,  and 
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the  passive  form,  James  is  struck  by  John^  might  have  been  the 
result  of  an  unconscious  effort  to  make  the  grammatical  and  psy- 
chological divisions  agree. 

Still  another  point  of  departure  between  syntax  and  psychology 
is  to  be  found  in  the  classification  of  sentences  as  to  construction, 
into  simple,  complex  and  compound.  In  the  sentence  The  good 
man  lives^  good  is  really  a  degraded  or  implicit  predicate,  being 
equal  to  wJio  is  good^  and  the  sentence  is  therefore  psychologically 
complex,  though  simple  in  grammatical  form.  All  attributive 
adjectives  are  predicative  in  a  like  way,  so  that  this  class  of  sen- 
tences, simple  grammatically  but  psychologically  complex,  is  a 
large  one.  It  might  be  objected  that  the  adjective  good  in  the 
last  sentence  is  equivalent  to  and  he  is  good  rather  than  who  is 
good^  making  the  sentence  grammatically  compound  instead  of 
complex,  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  clause  and  he  is  good 
is  logically  dependent  upon  man  in  The  man  lives  and  therefore 
plays  the  part  of  an  adjective,  this  view  showing  also  that  the 
grammatical  distinction  between  compound  and  complex  sen- 
tences is  not  founded  upon  a  psychological  rock.  The  commonly 
accepted  term  independent^  as  applied  to  the  clauses  of  a  com- 
pound sentence  is  entirely  misleading,  and  the  definition  of  co- 
ordinate clauses  which  describes  them  as  equal  in  rank  is  not  al- 
ways logically  accurate.  A  logically  compound  sentence,  that  is, 
one  made  up  of  clauses  absolutely  independent  of  each  other 
logically,  being  merely  co-ordinated  grammatically,  is  exceedingly 
rare.  Even  in  such  apparently  independent  statements  as  JSe 
laughed ;  She  cried,  the  co-ordination  shows  the  psychological  re- 
lation of  contrast. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  grammatically  simple  sentence  might 
be  psychologically  complex.  The  opposite  case  may  also  occur,  a 
sentence  grammatically  complex  being  psychologically  simple. 
For  instance,  if,  in  answer  to  the  question,  What  did  you  ask  him? 
the  reply  should  be  made,  Tasked  him  where  he  tvent,  this  latter 
grammatically  complex  sentence  would  be  psychologically  simple. 
The  conception  of  asking  him,  being  suggested  by  the  question 
and  therefore  already  in  the  mind,  would  be  the  subject,  and 
where  he  went  would  be  the  predicate.  The  parts  of  the  psycho- 
logical sentence  are  made  up,  not  of  isolated  words,  but  of  com- 
plete notions  expressed  by  certain  groups  of  related  words.  For, 
as  has  been  said  by  an  anonymous  author  quoted  by  Sayce,  "  The 
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separate  words  of  a  sentence  are  significant  only  as  the  instru- 
mental means  for  getting  at  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence. 
Till  that  sentence  or  oration  is  completed,  the  word  is  unsaid 
which  represents  the  speaker's  thoughts  ";  and  as  Sayce  himself 
says,  "  It,  (the  word),  can  mean  nothing  but  interjectional  vague- 
ness. It  is  merely  a  bundle  of  syllables  and  letters,  or  rather  of 
animal  sounds ;  merely  the  creation  of  the  grammarian  and  the 
lexicographer.  To  become  language  it  must  embody  thought  and 
emotion  ;  it  must  express  a  judgment." 

Illustrations  of  other  confusions  of  psychological  and  gram- 
matical constructions  might  be  multiplied.  A  very  common  and 
simple  confusion  of  such  constructions  is  seen  in  the  logically 
identical  but  syntactically  opposed  sentences,  It  will  rain  before 
nighty  and  It  will  rain  before  night  comes.  The  etymological  dis- 
tinction in  the  use  of  the  word  before  in  the  two  sentences,  shows, 
too,  that  the  classification  of  the  parts  of  speech  is  not  psycho- 
logical, but  formal. 

These  variations  between  thought  itself  and  its  form  of  ex- 
pression illustrate  a  few  of  the  difficulties  in  treating  a  formal, 
subject  on  the  basis  of  a  mental  science.  The  true  and  only 
means  of  confirming  English  grammar  in  its  rightful  place  as  a 
worthy  member  of  the  school  curriculum,  is  to  treat  it  for  what  it 
is,  a  historic  growth  governed  by  certain  laws  of  phonetic  de- 
velopment, and  therefore  to  be  studied  historically  and  scien- 
tifically. This  makes  it  not  an  exercise  for  the  infant  mind,  but 
a  subject  of  investigation  for  the  mature  student. 

English  grammar  as  it  has  been  taught,  as  a  set  of  dogmatic 
rules  and  statements,  has  borne  hardly  more  relation  to  language 
than  the  fossil  in  its  bed  of  rock  bears  to  the  rose  on  its  living 
stem.  But  English  grammar  studied  historically  with  the  data 
before  us,  as  the  record  of  a  living,  spoken  language  in  the  course 
of  its  development  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  might  be  the  en- 
riching and  animating  pursuit  of  "The  flower  of  perfect  speech." 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  ANGELS. 

[From  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Oaedmon] 
JULIAN  W.  ABERNETHT;  Ph.D.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

The  all-ruler  had  races  of  angels, 

Through  hand  might,  the  holy  Lord ; 

Ten  he  created,  whom  he  trusted  well. 

That  to  him  they  their  fealty  would  fulfill, 

Would  work  by  his  will ;  hence  wisdom  he  gave  them, 

Whom  he  shaped  with  his  hands,  the  holy  Lord. 

He  made  them  most  happy  ;  one  made  he  most  strong, 

Most  mighty  in  his  mind-thought,  whom  much  he  let  rule, 

Next  highest  to  himself  in  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

So  beautiful  he  made  him,  he  was  like  the  bright  stars ; 

So  pleasing  his  form  was  in  heaven,  that  came  from  the  Lord  of 

legions. 
The  praise  of  the  I^ord  he  should  have  worked,  held  dear  the  joys 

of  heaven, 
Thanks  to  his  Lord  should  have  given  for  the  gift  that  he  gave 

him  in  that  light. 
But  from  this  to  a  worse  thing  he  turned,  began  to  wage  war, 
Against  the  highest  Ruler  oi   heaven,  who  sitteth  on   the  holy 

throne. 
Dear  was  he  to  our  Lord  ;  but  it  could  not  be  hidden 
That  his  angel  began  to  be  proud. 
Lifted  himself  against  his  Leader,  sought  hate-speech. 
Words  of  boasting  against  him,  and  would  not  serve  God. 
He  said  that  his  body  was  beautiful  and  bright. 
Was  white  and  handsome  ;  in  his  heart  he  could  find 
No  wish  to  serve  God,  to  work  his  Lord's  will. 
He  thought  that  himself  had  might  and  more  craft 
Than  the  holy  God  had,  more  companions  of  war ; 
Thought  how  by  his  own  craft  he  would  build  for  himself 
A  throne  stronger  and  higher  in  heaven. 
Many  words  spake  this  angel  in  his  pride. 
Said  it  seemed  to  him  he  should  not  be  a  servant  to  God. 
*'  Why  should  I  toil,"  quoth  he.     "  I  need  no  master  ; 
I  can  work  with  my  hands  as  many  wonders, 
Can  build  a  goodlier  and  greater  throne  in  heaven. 
Why  should  I  serve  at  his  bidding,  bow  in  such  serfdom; 
I  can  be  God  as  well  as  he. 
Strong  followers  stand  by  me,  who  will  not  fail  in  the  fight, 
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Brave  hearted  heroes,  who  choose  me  for  their  chief, 

Faithful  and  firm-hearted  friends,  whose  lord 

I  can  be,  and  rule  in  this  kingdom. 

So  it  seemeth  not  right  to  fawn  before  God  for  any  good  ; 

I  need  not  and  will  not  be  longer  his  vassal." 

This  heard  the  All-ruler,  how  his  angel  in  high  pride 

Began  to  rise  against  his  chief,  and  utter  proud  words, 

For  this  deed  he  must  atone,  endure  the  direst  of  all  torments ; 

So  every  man  doth  who  striveth  against  his  Lord, 

With  guilt  against  the  glorious  God. 

Then  was  the  Mighty  one  angry, 

The  highest  ruler  of  heaven,  and  hurled  him  from  the  throne  ; 

Hate  and  forlorn  favor  he  had  won  from  his  Lord. 

Angry  against  him  was  the  Good  one  in  his  heart. 

Therefore  he  must  go  to  the  depths  of  hard  hell ; 

Because  he  raised  war  against  the  Ruler  of  heaven, 

He  cast  him  from  his  favor  and  hurled  him  into  hell. 

Into  the  deep  caverns,  where  he  was  changed  to  a  devil, 

A  fiend,  with  all  his  companions. 

Then  fell  they  from  heaven  through  three  nights  and  days, 

The  angels  from  heaven  into  hell,  where  the  Lord 

Made  them  demons,  since  they  worshiped  not  his  word  or  his  deed. 

There  in  the  evening,  immeasurablv  long. 

The  fiends,  each  ana  all,  have  fire  jforever  new ; 

Then  cometh  in  the  morning  the  wind  from  the  east, 

The  frost  bitter  cold  ;  forever  fire  or  biting  frost. 

Hard  toil  they  must  have,  their  life  was  now  turned  into  torment. 

The  angels  henceforth  the  heights  of  heaven  hold 

Who  forever  held  fealty  to  God ; 

The  others,  the  fiends,  lie  in  fire,  who  before 

Raised  so  much  strife  against  their  Ruler,  suffer  torment 

In  hot  and  fierce  flames,  midmost  of  hell. 

Burning  and  broad  flames,  bitter  smoke,  vapors  and  darkness. 

Then  spake  the  jyjoud  king  who  once  was  of  angels  the  fairest. 

The  brightest  in  heaven,  and  beloved  of  his  Master, 

Who  was  dear  to  his  Lord  until  too  proud  he  became, 

So  that  for  his  madness  God  hims'elf  became  wroth. 

Mighty  in  anger,  and  cast  him  into  torment  below, 

Down  to  that  new  bed-of-de^Mr,  and  shaped  him  a  name. 

Said  that  henceforth  the  name  of  the  highest  should  be  Satan, 

Bade  him  rule  the  dark  regions  of  hell,  and  not  strive  against  God. 

Then  Satan  found  speech,  in  sorrow  he  spake, 

Who  henceforth  in  hell  must  hold  sway,  and  rule  the  abyss, 

Who  was  erstwhile  the  angel  of  God,  white  in  heaven ; 

Within  him  pride  boiled  in  his  breast,  without  him  was  hot  and 

sore  torment ; 
And  these  are  the  words  that  he  spake  : 
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^^  Most  unlike  is  this  narrow  abode 

To  that  other  which  ersttime  we  knew, 

High  in  the  heavenly  realm,  bestowed  by  the  Lord, 

Though  for  the  All-ruler  we  cannot  possess  it, 

Cannot  rule  our  own  realm.     He  hath  not  done  right, 

To  fell  us  into  fathomless  fire, 

Into  this  hot  hell,  bereft  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 

Which  to  people  with  mankind  he  hath  planned. 

This  is  my  sorest  pain,  that  Adam,  of  earth  wrought. 

Shall  possess  my  strong  throne,  and  dwell  in  delight, 

While  we  this  torture  endure,  this  torment  in  hell. 

Woe  is  me  !     If  only  my  hands  I  might  wield. 

Might  be  free  for  a  time,  for  one  winter's  tide, 

Then  would  I  with  these  hosts  — 

But  I  am  bound  about  with  iron  bands. 

Ridden  by  a  rope  of  chains  ;  I  am  realmless  ; 

Fetters  hold  me  bound  fast  in  fierce  hell. 

Much  fire  is  here,  above  and  beneath, 

A  loathlier  landscape  I  never  looked  upon. 

Flames  never  failing,  fierce  throughout  hell. 

Hard  iron,  huge  bars,  press  upon  me,  hot-forged  ; 

With  these  God  has  bound  me  by  the  neck. 

God  himself  hath  farswept  us  into  these  swart  mists. 

Hence  as  he  cannot  accuse  of  any  sin. 

That  we  against  him  have  done  evil  in  the  land, 

Therefore  let  us  frame  our  revenge,  reward  him  with  evil. 

Of  this  we  should  earnestly  think,  if  ever  we  can. 

How  on  Adam  and  his  offspring  our  wrongs  to  avenge, 

Devise,  if  we  can,  to  deprive  him  of  joy. 

Let  us  take  from  the  children  of  men  this  heavenly  realm. 

Since  we  cannot  have  it,  and  cause  them  to  forfeit  his  favor. 

To  disobey  what  he  bade  with  his  word ; 

Then  wroth  he  will  be  in  his  heart,  and  cast  them  from  his  favor^ 

Then  shall  they  come  to  this  hell,  to  these  grim  grounds. 

Shall  be  servants  to  us,  the  sons  of  men  in  strong  bonds. 

Then  let  us  begin  for  this  warfare  to  plan. 

Let  us  think  how  to  deceive  them  ;  for  content 

In  these  chains  I  can  live,  if  that  kingdom  they  lose." 
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TENNTSON'S  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 

AUGUSTA  BOBDBKEB»  Ph.D.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I. 

THE  Arthurian  legend  has  at  all  times  exercised  a  strong  fas- 
cination on  the  imagination  of  the  English  people.  The 
Celtic  hero  whose  mighty  deeds  shed  all  the  glories  of  an  autumn 
sunset  on  the  downfall  of  the  British  race,  is  not  regarded  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Saxon  conquerors ;  he  is  to  them  a  truly  national 
king  and  a  christian,  the  earliest  combination  of  heroic  valor  and 
of  christian  feeling  which  appeared  on  English  soil,  the  first  type 
of  the  gentleman  England  produced  and  so  he  is  to  the  English 
the  ideal  of  manhood,  the  ideal  Englishman.  Such  he  appears  in 
the  chivalric  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  such  in  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,  —  that  brilliant  revival  of  the  romantic  spirit  in  the  age 
of  the  Renaissance — such  at  last  in  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the 
King.  To  a  money  getting  and  selfish  generation,  to  whom  ease 
and  comfort  sometimes  seem  dearer  than  national  honor,  the  poet 
wishes  to  hold  up  the  image  of  the  man  who  looks  with  lofty  dis- 
dain down  upon  all  meanness  and  littleness,  who  stakes  his  all  to 
set  up  a  standard  of  human  perfection  and  ideal  purity,  and  nobly 
perishes  in  an  imperishable  cause.  And  such  a  man  England  has 
seen  and  called  her  own  in  our  own  tiipe,  though  she  did  not  fully 
appreciate  him  till  he  was  taken  away,  another  Arthur  to  whose 
memory  Tennyson  in  his  Dedication  to  the  Queen  consecrates  his 
Idylls  of  the  King.  Prince  Albert  in  whose  life,  devoted  as  it 
was  to  the  noblest  purposes,  even  "the  fierce  light  that;;beat8 
upon  a  throne  "  could  disclose  no  stain : 

^i  Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king; 
Whose  glory  was  redressing  human  wrong ; 
Who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listened  to  it ; 
Who  loved  one  only  and  who  clave  to  her." 

He  is  dead,  all  jealousy  is  hushed,  and  he  is  seen  now  as  he  was : 

i^  How  modest,  kindly,  all  accomplished,  wise, 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself,  — 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses." 
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Tennyson  wrote  this  poem  for  his  Queen  as  a  token  of  sympa- 
thy in  her  great  sorrow. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOURCES. 

The  death  struggle  of  the  Celts,  once  the  ruling  race  of  western 
Europe,  took  place  in  Britain.  For  two  centuries  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory rolled  upward  and  downward  between  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  wild  mountains  of  Wales  until  at  last  the  former  lords  of 
the  island  were  pent  up  in  the  rugged  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
West,  whilst  the  Saxon  invaders  held  the  fertile  tracts  from  the 
Severn  to  the  eastern  and  southern  seas. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Britons  was  not  crushed,  they  waited  for 
a  turn  of  the  tide;  in  the  meantime  they  lived  on  hopes  and 
memories.  Both  were  embodied  in  their  legendary  hero,  King 
Arthur,  who  had  held  the  heathen  invader  at  bay  by  deeds  of 
incomparable  prowess.  His  tomb  is  pointed  out  in  the  Abbey 
of  Olastonbury  where  the  hero  was  buried  in  the  year  542,  but 
the  air  was  full  of  traditions  and  prophecies  that  Arthur  was. 
not  dead,  that  he  had  been  transferred  to  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
the  Isle  of  Avalon,  whence  he  should  return  in  the  fulness  of  time 
to  fight  once  more  that  last  decisive  battle  of  Camlad  against 
Modred  the  traitor  and  the  Lords  of  Hengist  and  to  drive  the 
Saxon  conquerors  back  into  the  sea  over  which  they  had  come  to 
invade  Britain  like  ravenous  wolves.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
Saxon  power  declined  rapidly,  the  hopes  of  the  Welsh  rose  high^ 
fired  by  the  songs  of  their  bards.  When  the  Norman  Kings  at- 
tempted to  extend  their  sway  over  Wales,  they  met  with  desperate 
resistance. 

This  great  and  national  rising  of  the  Celtic  race  went  hand  in 
hand  with  a  wonderful  outburst  of  national  poetry.  The  char- 
acteristic feature  of  this  poetry  is  the  startling  freedom  of  fancy ; 
the  gay  extravagance  of  those  ^^  Mabinogion "  or  tales,  which 
reach  their  highest  perfection  in  the  legend  of  Arthur  set  at 
defiance  all  fact,  tradition  or  probability.  "The  world  of  the 
Welsh  poets  is  a  world  of  pure  phantasy,  a  dark  forest  whose  silence 
is  broken  by  the  hermit's  bell  and  sunny  glades,  where  the  light 
plays  on  the  hero's  armor.  Each  figure  an  Oriental  profusion  of 
imagery."  The  central  character  of  this  poetry  is  King  Arthur, 
and  gradually  the  story  of  the  Table  Round  develops  itself.  There 
is  at  that  time  an  intimate  connection  between  Britauy  and  Wales, 
held  together  by  the  same  language,  the  same  traditions,  whilst 
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England  and  Normandy  obey  the  same  ruler  and  speak  the  same 
idiom,  the  langtie  d^otl,  A  marriage  draws  these  two  groups  of 
countries  nearer  together.  Henry  II.  marries  his  son  Geoffrey  to 
Constance,  the  heiress  of  Brittany.  The  son,  born  from  this  mar- 
riage is  called  after  the  national  hero ;  Arthur,  the  real  heir  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  intended  to  crown 
the  hopes  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  England,  an  Arthur  on  the 
throne  of  Britain  descending  through  his  mother  from  the  old 
British  stock.  It  is  the  time  when  Henry  II.  visited  the  tomb  of 
the  legendary  king  in  the  old  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  These  facts 
prove  the  gradual  spreading  of  the  great  Welsh  legend  across  the 
border  among  Englishmen,  Normans  and  Frenchmen;  they  are 
intelligible  only  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  eager  interest 
which  had  been  excited  among  those  nations  by  the  important 
collection  of  Welsh  tales  given  to  the  astonished  contemporaries 
in  a  Latin  version  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  —  born  in  1128  — 
under  the  name  of  Historia  Britonum ;  The  daring  fabulist,  boldly 
mingled  together  old  myths  and  legends,  the  Celtic  dreams  of  a 
future  triumph  and  the  memories  of  the  Crusades  as  well  as  of 
the  world-wide  dominion  of  Charlemagne.  This  book  became  the 
fountain  head  from  which  the  nations  of  Europe  gradually  drew 
the  legends  of  Arthur  and  of  the  Table  Round. 

Brittany  added  the  older  tradition  of  the  enchanter  Merlin  and 
that  of  Lancelot,  a  subject  which  was  by  degrees  moulded  by  the 
minstrels  into  the  familiar  song  of  Knighthood  wrested  from 
its  loyalty  by  guilty  love.  Also  the  story  of  Tristram  and  Ga- 
vaine  seems  to  have  been  independent  at  first;  but  could  not 
resist  the  attractive  force  of  the  Arthurian  legend.  The  edifice 
was  crowded  when  the  legend  of  San  Graal  was  interwoven  with 
the  story  of  the  Table  Round.  This  legend  undoubtedly  took  its 
rise  in  the  chuich,  which  was  jealous  of  the  success  of  these 
purely  chivalrous  and  worldly  romances.  As  the  church  had 
forced  Knighthood  to  contribute  to  its  interests  and  majesty  by 
the  foundation  of  the  orders  of  Chivalry,  it  now  intertwined  the 
romances  with  the  masterpiece  of  the  fictions  of  that  romantic 
age,  the  legend  of  the  sacred  cup  which  contained  the  holy  blood 
visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the  pure  in  heart  and  which  provides  for 
that  person  all  earthly  wealth  and  profusion  and  all  heavenly 
happiness.  To  connect  this  legend  with  the  tales  of  Arthur  this 
poem  fixes  on  the  person  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  who  in  all  the 
four  Gospels  is  represented  as  a  rich  and  pious  man  and  a  disciple 
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of  the  Lord  who  buries  the  body  of  Christ  in  his  own  sepulchre. 
This  Joseph  is  said  to  have  saved  the  holy  vessel  and  to  have  fled 
with  it  to  Britain  where  he  settled  and  built  a  chapel  at  Glaston- 
bury. Arthur  and  his  Knights  are  powerfully  moved  to  seek  for 
the  holy  cup  and  they  wander  over  sea  and  land  in  quest  of  San 
Oraal.  At  last  the  man  of  maiden  purity,  Sir  Galahad,  the  ideal 
of  the  Christian  Knight  achieves  the  quest.  The  first  poet  who 
thus  blended  the  spiritual  with  the  purely  chivalrous  elements  in 
these  legends  was  Walter  de  Map,  (1160-1196.) 

The  other  connecting  links  between  the  Welsh  original  poems 
and  the  poetry  of  the  rest  of  civilized  Europe  were  the  French 
version  of  Geoffrey's  History  of  the  Britons,  by  Robert  Wace,  of 
Jersey,  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  Le  Brut  d'Augle- 
terre,  about  1155,  and  a  free  version  of  Wace's  work  increased  by 
additions  from  Baeda,  written  about  1210,  in  Old  English,  by 
Layamon,  a  priest  at  Earnley,  near  Radstone  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn.  This  work,  commonly  called  Layamon's  Brut,  acquaint- 
ed the  English-speaking  common  people  with  the  legends  of  the 
Celtic  King,  whilst  Wace's  Brut  d'  Angleterre  became  the  chief 
source  from  which  the  French  trouvSres  drew  their  inspiration. 
The  chief  of  these  was  Crestien  de  Troyes,  the  author  of  the 
Chevalier  au  Lion,  and  through  him  and  his  contemporaries,  the 
great  German  poets  at  the  time  of  the  Suabian  emperors  obtained 
access  to  these  stories,  one  of  them,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach, 
undoubtedly  surpassed  all  the  poets,  who  at  that  time  treated 
this  subject,  in  depth  of  thought  and  grandeur  of  poetical  con- 
ception. 

Arthur  remained  the  ideal  of  chivalry  as  long  as  chivalry  was  a 
living  force ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  fact  that  one  of  the  first 
books  printed  in  England  was  a  collection  of  the  whole  body  of 
Arthurian  legends  in  the  prose  narration  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory. 
This  book,  called  "  Le  Morte  d'  Arthur,"  was  finished  1469,  and 
printed  by  Caxton,  at  Westminster,  in  1485.  How  much  Arthur 
still  occupied  the  imagination  of  the  people  at  that  time  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  Henry  VH.  called  his  eldest  son  Arthur ;  but 
the  hopes  of  England  to  see  once  more  an  Arthur  on  the  throne 
were  again  disappointed.  When  the  sun  of  chivalry  set  at  last  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  glorious  revival  of 
chivalrous  feeling  among  those  paladins  of  Elizabeth,  Sidney,  Ra- 
leigh and  Essex,  it  flashed  forth  once  more  in  all  its  magnificence 
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£rom  the  stanzas  of  Spenser's  poem;  whose  hero  was  King  Arthur. 

The  Welsh  themselves,  after  their  final  defeat,  did  not  forget 
their  national  hero ;  the  old  tales  were  told  and  retold  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  they  were  welcomed  at  the  Welsh  fireside 
even  in  the  foreign  garb  in  which  they  returned  from  their  wan- 
derings  through  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  so  the  ancient  and 
original  stories  and  the  modernized  foreign  additions  and  amplifi- 
cations grew  side  by  side  and  mingled  with  each  other.  A  verj^ 
interesting  collection  of  such,  MabinogiorL,  as  these  romantic  tales 
were  called,  still  exists,  forming  a  part  of  the  famous  MSS.  in  the 
library  of  Jesus  College  in  Oxford,  called  the  Llyfr  Coch  o  Hen- 
gdst,  or  Red  Book  of  Hengdst,  It  is  a  folio  volume  of  721  pages 
with  double  columns.  Many  of  these  tales  tefer  to  the  heroes  of 
the  Arthurian  cycles.  The  MSS.  appear  to  have  been  written  by 
various  persons  and  at  different  times,  not  later  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  These  Mabinogion  have  been  pub- 
lished both  in  the  original  Welsh  and  in  an  English  version,  with 
the  addition  of  notes  and  of  the  French  text  of  Chrestien's 
Chevalier  au  Lion,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  in  1849. 

The  Mabinogion  and  Malorey's  Morte  d'  Arthur  are  the  chief 
sources  of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King ;  from  the  former  he 
took  the  story  of  Enid  and  Geraint ;  from  the  latter  the  subjects 
of  the  other  Idylls.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  with  what  tact 
the  modern  poet  used  the  ancient  material.  Tennyson  was 
fifty  years  old  when  he  published  his  first  Idylls  (1859).  Up  to 
that  time  the  contemporary  world  had  known  him  only  as  a  lyric 
poet.  His  first  collection  of  poetry  (1830)  did  not  show  great 
power,  somewhat  fastidious,  over-refined,  too  highly  polished,  not 
masculine  enough  in  thought  and  sentiment,  though  with  an  open 
eye  for  natural  beauty  and  an  ear  for  harmonious  words  and 
cadences.  The  second  volume  (1832)  showed  a  great  progress 
towards  truth,  greater  simplicity  of  style  and  a  broader  range  of 
feeling,  but  there  was  still  too  much  adornment  and  polishing. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1842,  the  poet  re-appeared  before  the  public 
and  we  see  that  now  he  is  a  poet  of  the  first  order.  In  ^^The  Gtir- 
dener's  Daughter,"  "Locksley  Hall,"  and  especially  in  "In  Memo- 
riam,"  he  had  attained  perfect  command  of  rythm  and  melody. 
His  sympathies  are  deep,  his  sentiments  refined  and  noUe,  his 
thoughts  lofty  and  pure.  He  is  proud  of  the  liberty  and  power 
of  the  world-wide  destinies  of  his  country,  he  shows  everywhere  a 
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free,  bold,  and  manly  spirit  intimately  blended  with  a  chivalrous 
feeling  of  protecting  love,  and  pity  for  the  weak,  especially  for 
women.  Exquisite  are  his  female  characters,  with  their  infinite 
charms,  their  tenderness,  innocence  and  purity,  their  deep  and  ab- 
sorbing love.  In  two  things  he  is  unrivalled:  in  his  delineation  of 
woman  and  in  the  description  of  English  scenery  in  its  magic 
glamour  of  varying  lights  and  shades  and  tints  of  mellow  hues. 

Although  the  chapters  of  the  poem,  published  at  different  times 
were  taken  at  random  out  of  the  middle  of  the  story  yet  the  idea 
which  holds  all  the  idylls  together  and  which  is  embodied  in  the 
person  of  the  King  is  clearly  traceable  in  the  first  series  of  the 
publication.  Tennyson  knew  his  public ;  if  he  had  waited  until 
he  was  able  to  publish  at  once  his  entire  work  as  a  voluminous 
whole  with  the  title :  King  Arthur,  an  epic  poem  in  eleven  books^ 
he  would  have  frightened  the  majority  of  readers  and  very  few 
would  have  read  the  whole.  Therefore  he  brought  before  the 
public  from  time  to  time  a  small  number  of  finished  little  pictures 
(eihvWLov)  by  itself  and  yet  in  connection  with  the  ground  plan  of 
the  whole.  Thus  each  of  these  had  time  to  be  fully  appreciated  by 
a  public  whose  patience  was  not  put  to  a  severe  test.  On  the  con- 
trary the  public  curiosity  was  roused  as  to  the  inner  connection  of 
these  stories.  The  idylls  were  published  in  the  following  order  : 
In  1869  Enid,  Vivien,  Elaine,  Guinevere;  1867  The  Coming  of  Ar- 
thur, the  Holy  Grail,  Pelleas  and  Etarre,  The  Passing  of  Arthur ; 
1872  Gareth  and  Lynette,  The  Last  Tournament ;  1885  Balin  and 
Balan. 

Before  we  begin  our  expedition  through  the  enchanted  lab- 
yrinth of  Tennyson's  poem  we  have  to  follow  the  thread  which 
will  safely  bring  us  to  our  journey's  end.  We  ask  then  what  is 
the  ideal  bond  which  holds  together  the  eleven  links  of  the  chain 
which  the  poet's  fancy  has  forged. 

Arthur  appears  as  the  saviour  of  his  people,  both  from  foreign 
enemies  and  from  its  own  corruption.  He  raises  a  new  standard 
of  ideal  perfection  and  founds  the  Table  Round  of  those  whom  he 
succeeds  in  inspiring  with  his  own  spirit,  with  his  passionate  love 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  indeed,  for  a  moment,  *^  all  seem  to 
bear  the  likeness  of  the  King."  But  soon  the  shining  ideal  which 
a  greaC  genius  in  a  moment  of  divine  inspiration  created  is  overshad- 
owed by  the  rising  mists  of  human  frailty  and  littleness ;  the  para- 
dise of  innocence  and  heroic  virtue  can  not  live  on  earth.    Sin 
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breaks  out  in  the  most  exalted  place.  Guinevere,  Arthur's  queen, 
is  not  true  to  her  husband.  This  one  drop  of  poison,  slowly  but 
irresistibly  corrupts  the  whole  organism.  We  see  it  spread  in 
wider  and  wider  circles  until  at  last  that  noble  structure  of  the 
Table  Round  is  inwardly  rotten.  Arthur  passes  away,  perhaps  to 
return  in  some  brighter  future,  in  a  riper  and  better  age. 

An  eminently  tragic  subject  —  the  great  and  noble  hearted  man 
struggling  in  vain  against  a  cold  and  sluggish  world  unable  to 
understand  the  ideal  which  he  has  set  up  before  it,  even  those  he 
loves  best  and  on  whose  help  he  relies  prove  faithless  and  desert 
him  in  his  need.  The  ideal  can  not  be  realized  on  earth,  the  light 
which  an  inspired  Prometheus  snatched  from  above  to  bring  to 
the  denizens  of  this  earth  is  slowly  and  surely  swallowed  up  by 
darkness. 

It  may  be  that  the  whole  poem  is  an  Allegory  of  human  life ; 
Arthur,  the  soul,  is  at  war  with  the  senses  and  earthly  passions ; 
it  comes  like  Arthur,  we  do  not  know  whence,  it  passes  like 
Arthur,  we  do  not  know  whither. 


SATURDAY   TEACHERS'    CLASS   AT    THE    WEST- 
FIELD  NORMAL   SCHOOL.'' 

GABRIEL  COMPAYBS, 
Prutdeni  of  ihM  UwiiHrwUy  itfLgontt  France. 

IT  is  said  of  the  Americans  that  they  have  all  sorts  of  ways  of 
studying  the  psychology  of  the  child ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
the  less  capable  in  their  methods  of  practical  work  and  French 
teachers  may  perhaps  profit  by  some  of  their  investigations. 

We  may  take  as  an  example  of  their  departures  the  work  that 
is  done  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield  in  Massachusetts, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe,  whose  spirit  of  initia- 
tive and  intelligent  activity  we  have  known  since  our  visit  to  the 
Chicago  Exposition. 

Every  Saturday  for  some  months  there  has  been  at  Westfield 
what  is  called  a  Saturday  Teachers'  Class  and  child  study  has 
been  the  theme  discussed.  A  series  of  questions  —  children's 
fears,  their  attitude  in  regard  to  superstitions,  their  ambitions, 

*  Translated  from  Manuel  Oenerai  de  V/nttruetion  Primaire  (Paris,  October  16, 1897)  for 
Bdvqation  by  Harriet  L.  Snow. 
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their  interests  in  geography,  their  historic  sense,  their  manner  of 
reasoning,  the  rights  of  childhood,  social  responsibility,  and  pun- 
ishments—  have  been  successively  investigated  after  a  uniform 
plan.  The  class  proceeded  experimentally  to  address  themselves 
to  the  children  directly,  asking  them  to  relate  in  writing  their 
personal  impressions  on  each  of  these  different  subjects.  As  an 
example  for  the  fears,  the  children  told  in  a  first  composition 
what  things  caused  their  fright ;  in  a  second  they  described  the 
fear  of  darkness  and  told  why  darkness  frightened  them ;  in  a 
third  they  spoke  of  the  fear  of  serpents. 

The  discussions  of  the  instructor  and  teachers  were  based  on 
these  experiments.  In  the  first  place  they  classified  the  emotions 
of  fear  by  distinguishing  the  causes  producing  fear,  as  natural 
causes — darkness,  thunder  and  lightning,  cyclones;  human 
causes  —  drunken  men,  policemen,  robbers  ;  animal  causes  — 
snakes,  spiders ;  mechanical  causes  —  fire  arms,  knives,  matches ; 
supernatural  causes — ghosts,  fairies.  They  sought  to  ascertain 
the  terrors  common  to  children  and  to  relate  the  study  to  certain 
problems  in  pedagogy  and  psychology :  What  are  the  fears  com- 
mon to  children  of  each  sex  ?  What  physical  expressions  accom- 
pany fears  ?  How  do  these  fears  originate  ?  How  may  they  be 
overcome?  How  may  lessons  in  geography  and  elementary 
science  help  children  to  overcome  their  fears  ?  To  what  extent  is 
the  teacher  justified  in  employing  fear  in  the  government  of  the 
school  ? 

No  one  will  claim  originality  for  the  results  of  such  work.  The 
novelty  consists  in  introducing  such  studies  into  the  program  of 
the  teacher's  activities,  and  in  introducing  the  study  not  in  the 
form  of  a  didactic  lesson  or  in  the  guise  of  a  pedantic  treatise,  but 
with  simplicity  and  precision  in  the  form  of  a  familiar  conference, 
whose  spirit  is  borrowed  from  the  observations  the  child  has  made 
on  himself.  The  benefit  of  such  investigation  is  two-fold:  it 
teaches  the  child  to  think,  to  know  himself ;  and  it  gives  the 
teachers  through  these  little  autobiographies,  the  clear  and  living 
ideas  of  the  children  under  their  control  and  aids  in  establishing 
solidly  and  surely  psychological  theory  and  pedagogical  procedure. 

But  it  was  not  from  the  children  merely  that  this  Saturday 
class  required  mental  facts.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  recall 
the  recollections  of  their  own  childhood  and  to  write  out,  for  ex- 
ample, the  list  of  superstitions  of  which  they  were  the  victims  in 
their  early  years.     We  may  note  in  passing  that  one  of  these 
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childish  fancies  in  America,  consists  in  the  apprehension  that  the 
finding  of  a  horse-shoe  will  bring  good  luck. 

On  all  the  subjects  discussed  at  Westfield,  the  teachers  extend- 
ed the  investigations  as  far  as  possible.  And  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
treatment  of  the  questions,  he  was  guided  not  only  by  his  own 
investigations,  but  also  by  the  results  of  the  work  of  others,  es- 
pecially by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Earl  Barnes,  professor  in  the 
Leland  Stanford  University,  one  of  the  philosophers  of  the  United 
States  who  has  made  very  important  contributions  to  the  progress 
of  pedagogy  and  psychology. 

Approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  the  child,  entering  inti- 
mately into  sympathy  with  his  emotions  and  ideas,  living  his  life, 
— such  ought  to  be  the  ideal  of  all  those  who  are  called  to  in- 
struct and  to  teach.  And  such  seems  to  have  been  the  spirit  of 
the  work  at  Westfield.  The  teachers  conferred  with  the  children 
regarding  their  aims,  their  ambitions,  their  hopes  for  future  occu- 
pation. In  short  compositions  the  child  told  his  teacher  the  occu- 
pation of  his  parent,  what  he  desired  to  take  up  when  he  became 
a  man,  and  the  reasons  for  his  desires.  It  was  not  general  ab- 
stract psychology  which  these  teachers  studied  —  it  was  the  men- 
tal state  of  each  little  child,  its  inclinations,  preferences  and  inter- 
ests— it  was  a  psychology  based  upon  the  study  of  individual 
children. 

There  is  manifest  in  these  studies  the  true  spirit  of  liberty 
which  pervades  American  teaching.  One  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Monroe  is  nearly  the  same  as  we  heard  discussed  last 
December  in  the  educational  department  of  the  Sorbonne  (Uni- 
versity of  Paris)  by  Mr.  F.  Buisson.  "  One  day  while  the  teacher 
of  a  school  was  out  talking  with  a  lady  who  had  asked  to  see  him, 
the  pupils  in  the  room  made  a  noise.  Returning,  he  was  unable 
to  discover  the  guilty  person,  and  so  he  decided  to  punish  the 
whole  class.  Was  the  punishment  just  or  unjust  and  why?** 
Some  declared  that  collective  punishment  was  just  because  the 
teacher  could  not  find  out  the  guilty  person  ;  others  thought  that 
no  guilt  should  remain  unpunished  and  others  thought  that  the 
innocent  children  should  have  told  on  the  guilty  ones.  Those 
who  said  that  it  was  unjust  to  punish  all,  declared  that  it  was 
unjust  to  punish  the  innocent ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  discover  the  guilty  ones  ;  and  that  a  teacher  ought  not  to  leave 
his  class  alone.     One  regrets  that  the  American  pedagogue,  after 
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haying  investigated  the  question  and  collated  the  answers,  did 
not  tell  us  how  he  regarded  the  matter ;  but,  as  with  Mr.  Buisson 
at  the  Sorbonne,  after  haying  giyen  the  different  yiews  of  many 
teachers,  he  refrains  from  formulating  a  solution  to  the  difficulty. 

Very  interesting  also  were  the  questions  discussed  on  th& 
teaching  of  history  and  geography.  Reports  were  giyen  on  the 
efforts  that  haye  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  ascertain  the 
tastes  and  judgments  of  school  children.  The  children  were  thus 
questioned :  ^'  If  you  had  the  means  to  travel  what  place  would 
you  prefer  to  visit  and  for  what  reasons  ?"  "  Relate  some  event 
which  happened  previous  to  your  birth  and  tell  why  you  think 
this  event  occurred."  "  Tell  why  you  believe  that  there  formerly 
lived  a  man  named  George  Washington."  It  seems  that  the 
young  American  is  unwilling  to  place  his  entire  faith  on  the  facts 
of  an  average  history. 

There  were  also  discussed  problems  touching  the  reasonings  of 
children  and  for  this  purpose  the  most  exact  experimental  meth- 
ods were  employed.  On  the  one  hand  they  suggested  reasons  to 
the  pupils,'  asking  them  to  explain  them,  as  for  example,  to  tell 
how  they  would  explain  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  oyster  sheila 
found  on  an  uninhabited  desert  island ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
recorded  the  questions  asked  by  children  during  a  certain  time  — 
a  week  or  a  month  —  in  order  to  ascertain  the  character  of  ques- 
tions incited  by  natural  curiosity.  These  were  classified  under 
such  headings  as  who,  what,  when,  how,  why,  etc. 

It  is  said  in  France  that  general  and  theoretical  pedagogy,  so 
long  in  vogue  and  so  often  emphasized,  is  on  the  decline.  We 
may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  this  same  abstract 
pedagogy,  has  made  possible  something  better.  A  practical  con- 
crete pedagogy  must  be  worked  out  in  the  schools  which  is  based 
on  observations  made  on  children  and  the  inferences  made  by 
children.  In  this  work  the  Americans  have  become  pioneers  and 
masters,  as  we  have  many  times  pointed  out  in  our  lectures,  and 
as  is  evidenced  in  the  work  of  this  Saturday  Teachers'  Class  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield. 
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MRS.  KATE  MORRIS  CONB,  HARTFORD,  VERMONT. 

^^  The  waves  beside  them  danced,  bat  they 
Oatdid  the  sparkliDg  waves  in  glee. 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company.*' 

"What's 'jocund?'  What's  *  a  poet?'"  interrupts  she  in  one- 
breath.  "  *  Jocund '  means  gay,  lively,  happy,  and  '  poet '  meana 
—  wait  a  moment  and  let  me  go  on  and  I  will  tell  you. 

^  I  gazed  and  gazed  but  little  thought 
What  wealth  to  me  the  show  had  brought : ' '' 

Listener  was  bursting  to  inquire  what '  wealth  had  brought '' 
meant,  but  Mamma  sang  on. 

*'  For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood  " — 

"What's  *  couch,'  Mamma?" 

"  They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 

'^  A  poet  is  a  man  who  sees  beautiful  things  in  his  eyes  and  writes 
verses  about  them  —  verses,  not  plain  reading,  but  words  that 
sound  pretty.  You  know  that  Brother  and  you  say  that  you  see^ 
things  in  your  eyes  when  your  eyes  are  shut— pretty  things  and 
sometimes  dreadful  things  that  frighten  you,  that  you  remember 
.  or  make  up.  Well,  the  poet  saw  things  the  same  way,  and  when 
he  was  lying  in  bed  —  couch  means  bed  —  just  as  Brother  and  you 
do  at  night,  all  quiet  and  not  thinking  about  much  of  anything^ 
— that's  '  vacant  or  pensive  mood' — he  says  the  daffodils  danc- 
ing beside  the  lake  came  into  his  mind  and  it  made  him  hap- 
py. He  says  it  makes  him  always  happy  to  be  alone  and  see 
things  in  his  eyes.  '  It  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.'  He  is  not  afraid 
of  the  dark  because  he  sees  not  dreadful  things  but  beautiful 
things,  like  the  daffodils. 

'  And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills.' " 
"  What's  '  pleasure  fills  ? ' " 
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"  Glad,  happy,  warm,  warm  in  your  heart — you  have  felt  so." 
Girlie  laughs. 

^<  ^  And  dances  with  the  dafifodils.' 

He  is  so  happy,  thinking  of  the  pretty  sight,  that  there  in  bed 
lie  feels  as  if  he  were  dancing  with  the  daffodils." 

^'  Tell  it  again.  Mamma,"  says  the  Insatiable  One,  and  later  in 

the  day,  during  her  drive,  she  is  heard  singing  to  herself  the 

refrain, 

'^  A  crowd  of  golden  daffodils, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils." 

More  than  that,  when  Brother  heard  it,  he  adopted  it  as  his 

bed-time  song,  and  coming  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  last 

verse 

"  For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 

he,  too,  began  trying  to  see  beautiful  instead  of  dreadful  things 
in  his  eyes  and  was  greatly  fortified  against  fears  in  the  dark. 
'^  Sing  me  ^  The  Daffodils '  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid  "  was  his  fre- 
quent plea. 

When  this  small  pair  began  to  learn  to  read,  they  were  beset 
•anew  by  the  struggle  with  language,  but  now  in  its  printed  form. 

The  necessity  of  following  the  line  of  the  least  resistance  and 
of  reading  something  easy  compelled  them  to  seem  for  a  time  to 
retrograde  in  their  intellectual  career.  From  Hawthorne  and 
Wordsworth  they  relapsed  into  Mother  Goose.  Something  easy, 
but  also  something  interesting  was  the  condition  of  their  advance- 
ment in  the  art  of  reading.  After  laboring  over  a  page  of  sen- 
•tences  about  a  man  and  a  dog,  culminating  with  the  question 
'^  Can  the  man  see  the  dog?"  Little  Brother  declared  scomfuUy 
^^  Of  course  he  can :  he  has  eyes,"  and  Little  Sister,  having 
threaded  the  mazes  of  Chicken  Little,  said  with  delightful  critical 
acumen  ^^  Chicken  Little  was  a  little  fool." 

Their  need  was  supplied  by  several  books,  published  by  as  many 
educational  houses,  in  which  favorite  stories  already  otherwise 
familiar,  are  given  in  simple  language  and  large  type,  with  wide 
line-spaces  and  delightful  pictures.  Little  Sister  reading  about 
Sif  and  Thor,  and  Loki  and  Idun,  or  about  Mother  Ceres  or 
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Theseus  or  Arion  was  absorbed  to  edification,  and  Little  Brother 
forgot  to  squirm-sometimes-when  a  certain  ^^  Fairy  Tale  and 
Fable  "  was  before  him. 

These  books  and  others  similar  to  them  contain  many  myths, 
both  Greek  and  Scandinavian ;  Aesop's  Fables ;  and  stories  of 
which  "  The  Ugly  Duckling,"  "  Rose-red  and  Snow-white," 
"Thumbling  "  and  "  Red  Riding  Hood  "  are  samples. 

The  effect  of  literature,  however  imparted,  upon  the  minds  of 
these  two  children,  has  been  most  directly  and  forcefully  shown 
by  its  influence  upon  their  imagination.  They  are  not  yet  old 
enough  to  forget  to  eat  or  to  sleep  in  their  absorption  in  books, 
but  they  make  plays  out  of  what  they  read  or  hear  read  and  they 
tell  interminable  stories  of  their  own  on  a  similar  inspiration. 

**  Sentimental  Tommy  "  playing  Waverley,  had  the  future  of  a 
genius  before  him,  and  these  young  people,  probably  without  such 
a  future,  have  played  everything  that  interests  them  from  "  Red 
Riding  Hood "  and  *'  The  Three  Bears  "  up  to  Fair  Ellen  and 
Young  Lochinvar.  All  one  autumn  echoes  of  the  *'  Pied  Piper  "^ 
came  from  the  play-room.  At  an  earlier  period  the  tomb  of  Laz- 
arus was  built  of  stone  blocks  and  Lazarus  commanded  to  come 
forth.  The  stories  which  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  " 
and  "  Casablanca  "  have  inspired  would  fill  a  volume,  and  the 
names  the  two  apply  to  each  other  form  an  amusing  indication  of 
contemporaneous  reading ;  for  instance,  '^  Stonewall  Jackson," 
"  King  Pluto  "  and  "  Buldeo  "  as  epithets  for  Little  Sister  within 
one  week. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  poetry  has  best  borne  this  crucial 
test  of  the  imagination.  Abundant  stimulus  has  also  been  found 
in  history.  Indeed,  the  story  side  of  history  is  a  mine  in  which 
there  has  been  time  only  to  make  a  beginning. 

Both  these  children  took,  early  one  winter,  an  absorbing  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  Essex  —  the  Essex  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At 
the  family  table  the  famous  queen  was  frequently  discussed  and 
the  story  of  the  ring  which  Essex  sent  to  her  and  which  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham  intercepted  was  often  repeated  at  the 
children's  request.  Two  months  later  Miss  Four-years  old  was 
overheard  addressing  her  doll  in  tragic  tones  in  the  words  of  the 
angry  queen  "  God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  will "  and  it  is 
presumable  that  dolly  was  being  shaken  in  traditional  Elizabethan 
fashion. 
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.  Little  Brother  asked,  apropos  of  Paul  Revere  and  the  Revolu- 
tion ^'What  is  England  doing  now?  Just  living  right  along 
quietly?''  At  another  time  —  ^^ Tell  all  about  the  bad  kings  of 
England.  And  a  good  deal  about  Shakespere,  too."  Again,  after 
a  long  conversation  regarding  the  reigning  kings  and  queens  of 
Europe,  he  asked,  though  without  historical  associations  in  his 
mind,  ^^  And  where  are  the  Jacks?"  Yet  again,  when  he  had 
made  many  inquiries  about  the  countries  and  peoples  of  Europe, 
he  wound  up  with  ^^  And  what  are  the  Turkeys  doing?"  He  is 
also  deeply  interested  in  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War. 

Imagination  and  science  have  also  gone  hand  in  hand  in  these 
small  minds.  The  facts  of  nature  —  the  flowers,  the  animals,  the 
miracle  of  the  seasons,  the  marvel  of  reproduction,  the  movements 
of  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  the  thought  of  God  as  Maker  and 
Disposer  —  have  greatly  enlarged  the  field  of  their  imaginations ; 
and  their  very  fertile  imaginations  have  personified  and  made 
stories  out  of  every  fact  of  nature  from  Mr.  Wind  to  the  little 
family  in  each  flower.  Little  Brother,  playing  with  a  prism  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  murmurs  to  himself  ^^  Thank  the  sun.  I  love 
the  sun.  I  love  everything;  everything  is  so  beautiful,"  and 
therein  is  the  raw  material  of  poetry. 

This  habit  of  mind  was  fostered,  perhaps  formed,  at  kinder- 
garten, for  the  kindergarten,  if  rather  babyish  regarding  literature, 
is  strong  in  the  poetical  presentation  of  science. 

There  are  books  also  in  the  same  spirit,  of  which  *^  Nature 
Myths  "  by  F.  J.  Cooke  and  Morley's  "  Song  of  Life  "  are  excel- 
lent examples. 

Books  of  travel,  natural  history  and  ethnical  geography  have 
also  broadened  these  children's  ideas  and  sympathies.  They 
have  a  special  fancy  for  the  Arctic  regions  and  delight  in  Eski- 
mos, walruses  and  polar  bears.  They  share  their  family  enthus- 
iasm for  Hansen's  ^^  Farthest  North  "  and  have  placed  the  stamp 
of  their  approval  upon  that  wonderful  record  of  dreams  come 
true  by  telling  elaborate  yarns  of  their  own  on  its  foundation,  by 
turning  their  own  home,  in  play,  into  the  '^  Fram,"  and  pretending 
the  green  lawn  is  a  field  of  ice  over  which  they  drive  dog-sledges. . 

This  infection  of  enthusiasm  from  the  elder  mind  is,  indeed,  the 
moral  of  this  tale.  The  taste  in  books  of  children  is  colored  by 
the  literary  predilections  of  their  elders.  No  one  pretends  that 
the  infant  mind  will  choose  the  best  poetry  and  the  purest  prose 
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as  inevitably  as,  according  to  the  pious  theory  of  old-time  theolo- 
gians, the  speech  of  Mowgli  would  have  been  Hebrew. 

What  cannot  be  impugned  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  unspoiled 
child.  His  objective  and  unconscious  attitude  of  mind  is  what  is 
«o  refreshing.  Reading  for  self-improvement  and  from  a  sense  of 
duty  is  unknown  to  him.  He  resists  useful  information  foreign 
to  the  subject  as  he  does  a  moral  tacked  on.  Hence  the  charm  of 
his  company  for  the  grown-up  lover  of  books.  There  is  no  need 
of  condescending  in  arriving  at  his  plane ;  and,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, his  taste  in  books,  like  his  choice  of  friends,  is  glided  by 
an  exquisite  sympathetic  discernment  most  flattering  to  its 
object. 
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HELEN  CABT  CHADWICK,  MALDBN»  MASS. 

Rolling  up  like  clouds  of  incense 

Stand  the  great  trees  in  the  moon-light, 

Breathing  out  again  in  beaaty 

The  same  Spirit  that  has  formed  them. 

Like  a  strong  tide  flows  aroond  me 
This  mysterious  soul  of  all  things, 

Calling  ever  to  my  spirit ; 
And  I  rise  and  try  to  follow. 
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ONE  of  the  most  notable  features  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
past  generation  is  the  steady  gravitation  of  all  the  religious- 
bodies  of  our  country  towards  the  radical  ideas  of  organization,  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  embodied  in  the  American  common  school.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  the  late  announcement  from  the  Vatican  in 
the  controversy  concerning  the  public  schools  of  Manitoba,  it  is  evident 
that  the  progressive  party  even  in  the  hierarchy  in  the  United  States  has 
heard  the  "first  call"  of  the  American  people  preliminary  to  the  final 
announcement  that  after  a  century  of  open  discussion  and  thorough  exper- 
iment, subsidizing  of  any  class  of  schools,  save  those  exclusively  under 
public  control,  by  public  funds  is  henceforth  no  longer  an  open  ques- 
tion. The  various  denominations  known  as  Protestant  christian,  He- 
brew and  otherwise,  while  still  supporting  the  secondary  and  higher 
educational  institution  in  the  denominational  university,  college  and 
academy,  are  already  in  many  ways  outgrowing  the  sharp  sectarian 
rivalry  of  the  past  and,  in  all  that  practically  concerns  the  compulsory 
handling  of  their  students,  more  and  more  conforming  to  the  methods 
and  spirit  of  the  public  schools  of  similar  grade.  The  most  significant 
movement  in  this  direction  has  been  the  establishment  and  remarkable 
growth  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  especially  since  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.  Beginning  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Vincent  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  as  a  training  school  for  Sunday  school 
teachers,  it  has  grown  with  amazing  rapidity  into  what  may  be  called 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  national  university  now  on  the  ground. 
Altogether,  it  is  the  most  original  contribution  of  the  past  generation 
to  the  American  idea  of  general  education.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  nearest 
approach  yet  made  by  any  church  to  the  full  acceptance  of  the  Ameri- 
can common  school  idea,  and  is  another  blow  at  the  misleading  classifi- 
cation of  educational  institutions  into  "christian"  and  "secular"; 
which  practically  has  come  to  signify  only  the  fact  that,  while  the  whole 
people  are  behind  the  common,  the  same  people  divided  into  religious 
sects  are  expected  to  stand  behind  the  educational  institutions  of  their 
own  denominations.  The  more  progressive  clergy  and  christian  laity  in 
all  the  churches  are  now  coming  up  to  the  support  of  the  people's  com- 
mon school  against  the  two  classes  working  for  a  radical  change  in  its 
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method  of  character  training.  On  the  one  hand  the  high  ecclesiastic, 
who  claims  the  entire  field  of  education  as  the  rightful  province  of  the 
church  and  the  clergy;  and,  on  the  other  extreme,  the  ultra-secularist 
who  demands  the  separation  of  public  education  from  what  an  eminent 
disciple  of  the  philosophy  calls  <'  the  taint  of  religion,"  are  steadily  at 
work  to  change  the  people's  ideal  of  the  unsectarian  common  school  to 
an  institution  as  far  removed  from  the  national  idea  as  an  European 
government  that  unites  church  and  state  and  the  atheistic  French  Re- 
public of  a  century  ago  differ  from  the  American  Republic  of  to-day. 
The  recent  action  of  congress,  fixing  the  date  for  the  absolute  with- 
drawal of  the  national  government  from  the  subsidizing  of  sectarian 
schools  for  Indian  youth,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  Protestant 
sects,  is  the  last  milestone  on  the  long  and  weary  road  from  the  com- 
plete control  of  education  by  the  ecclesiasticism  of  300  years  ago  to  the 
administration  by  the  whole  people  of  the  people's  common  school  in 
the  world's  chief  republic. 

IN  matters  educational,  as  in  affairs  of  state,  the  ofl^ce  of  '^  King- 
maker "  is  perhaps  even  more  in  evidence  in  the  modern  Republic 
than  in  the  period  when  the  destiny  of  England,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
school  history  relates,  gravitated  to  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Within  the  past  year  a  quiet,  retired  clergyman  in  Massachusetts  ha& 
passed  away,  perhaps  unknown  in  any  special  way  to  many  as  a  great 
educator,  but  whose  personal  influence  on  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  been  more  fruitful  of  beneficent  results  than 
perhaps  any  of  the  workers  in  a  professional  and  public  way  identified 
therewith.  Dr.  William  Rice  was  bom,  schooled  and  launched  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  western  Massachusetts 
some  fifty  years  ago.  A  very  promising  beginning  of  his  ministry, 
characterized  by  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  temperance,  anti-slavery 
and  other  moral  reforms,  was  interrupted  by  a  collapse  of  physical 
health  which  caused  his  permanent  retirement  from  active  professional 
life.  But  what  seemed  a  personal  calamity,  as  in  so  many  cases,  turned 
out  to  be  a  providential  introduction  of  a  young  man  of  unique  genius  to 
the  interior  work,  largely  out  of  sight,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
majority  of  substantial  reforms  in  a  country  like  ours.  His  lot  was 
henceforth  cast  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  then  one  of  the  pleasant  villages 
slumbering  in  the  paradise  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  with  a 
future  not  even  suspected  by  the  most  ambitious  of  the  ^^  river  gods  " 
that  presided  over  its  limited  public  concerns.  At  once  he  gravitated 
to  the  public  school  system  of  the  town  and,  in  due  time,  was  called  to 
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a  membership  of  several  terms  in  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Fi*om 
th^  old  time  arrangement  for  the  public  schooling  of  a  New  England 
village  of  10,000  people,  Dr.  Rice  wrought  with  the  persistence  of  a 
new  element  Introduced  into  the  entire  atmosphere.  Always  the  most 
important  element  in  the  administration,  he  only  left  active  service  when 
the  schools  of  Springfield,  under  the  superintendency  of  Supt.  T.  M.  Bal- 
liet,  are  probably  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  city  of  50,000  people  in 
the  Union.  It  was  largely  through  his  influence  that  John  W.  Dickin- 
son, a  very  eminent  pupil  of  the  greatest  of  New  England  school- 
masters, Pres.  Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  became  at  first  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Westfield  Normal  School  and  afterwards  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  or  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  more 
than  fifteen  years  in  Massachusetts.  The  historian  of  public  education 
will  present  Superintendent  Dickinson  as  preeminent  among  state  officials 
of  his  period  in  the  double  capacity  of  training  the  teachers  of  the  common 
schools  in  the  philosophy  and  methods  of  the  New  Education  and  in 
devising  the  most  practical  and  effective  system  for  the  supervision  of 
common  schools  in  the  rural  districts  that  has  yet  been  put  on  the 
ground.  In  all  this  Dr.  Rice  was  ''at  the  bottom  of  things"  as  no 
other  man  in  the  state.  While  doing  this,  the  good  Doctor  was  as 
quietly  and  irresistibly  occupied  in  the  development  of  a  little  village 
library  into  what  was  left  at  his  death  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the 
public  libraries  of  the  country;  superbly  housed,  with  its  annex  of 
art,  antiquities  and  science,  and  a  connection  so  complete  with  the 
public  school  system  that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  city  in  the  country 
more  attractive  to  a  family  desirous  of  educating  its  children  than 
Springfield,  Mass.  While  thus  working  as  few  men  are  able  in  the  de- 
velopment of  public  education,  Dr.  Rice  was  always  a  minister  of  his  own 
denomination  of  the  broad  church  pattern.  As  the  trustee  and  adviser 
of  important  church  schools,  he  was  a  most  conspicuous  advocate  of 
the  growing  adjustment  of  sectarian  to  the  common  school  ideal. 
What  he  was  as  an  acknowledged  influence  in  the  growing  tendency  to 
catholicity  of  his  own,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Ameri- 
can churches,  is  known  best  by  the  clergy  and  foremost  laity  enlisted 
therein.  Dr.  Rice  was  perhaps  the  most  successful,  and  cei*tainly  one 
of  the  ablest,  of  the  representative  educators  who  during  the  past  gen- 
eration have  wrought  so  powerfully  for  the  cooperation  of  the  great 
educational,  religious  and  moral  forces  against  American  illiteracy, 
which,  since  the  death  of  negro  slavery,  is  the  fit  successor  of  what  was 
aptly  named, — "  The  sum  of  all  villainies." 
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THE  Department  of  Saperintendenoe  of  the  National  Educational 
AsBociation  will  hold  its  annaal  meeting  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn,, 
on  the  22d,  28d  and  24th  of  this  month,  N.  C.  Schaffer  of  Pennsylvania, 
presiding.  After  addresses  of  welcome  by  Goy.  B.  L.  Taylor  and 
others,  a  large  number  of  vital  questions  will  be  vigorously  presented 
and  discussed  by  many  of  the  ablest  educators  of  the  country.  Thus 
«« The  Township  High  School"  wUl  be  treated  by  suich  well-known  State 
Soperinteodettts  as  C.  J.  Baxter  of  New  Jersey,  J.  Q.  Emery  of  Wis- 
oonsin  and  W.  W.  Stetson  of  Maine.  Prof.  M.  6.  Brambaugh  of  Phil- 
adelphia, will  consider  ^*  The  mission  of  the  elementary  school."  Presi- 
dent S.  T.  Scovel,  Wooster,  Ohio,  will  take  as  his  topic,  Thursday 
evening,  '^  Realizing  the  Final  Aim  of  Education."  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris 
will  have  as  his  theme,  Wednesday  eveming,  ^*  The  Value  of  the  Tragic 
and  the  Ck>mic  in  Education."  The  ^^  Educational  Problems  in  the 
South  "  will  be  treated  by  some  of  the  strong  men  of  that  section  of  our 
country;  Messrs.  Bond,  Bronson,  Sheats,  Mclver,  Ashmore,  Powers 
and  Glenn.  We  have  only  time  to  allude  to  the  many  other  subjects  to 
be  considered  as  Child  Study,  School  Hygiene,  Vacation  Schools,  Grad- 
ing and  Promotion  of  Pupils,  and  the  meetings  of  the  State  Superm- 
tendents,  the  National  Herbart  Society  and  the  Educational  Press  Asso- 
ciation. It  promises  to  be  a  very  strong  and  helpfhl  meeting  to  all  who 
are  privileged  to  attend. 

SECRETARY  FRANK  R.  HILL'S  Sixty-first  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  contains  many  interesting 
facts.  Thus,  he  finds  4,501  public  schools,  a  decrease  of  88  fh>m  the 
previous  year,  as  more  schools  have  been  consolidated  than  new  ones 
formed.  With  the  single  class-room  as  a  unit  he  notes  9,557  schools  or 
404  more  than  a  year  before.  In  the  state  on  May  1, 1896,  there  were 
431,387  children  between  five  and  fifteen ;  the  average  membership  was 
363,866  and  average  attendance  334,945,  an  increase  respectively  of 
14,530  and  13,260  over  the  preceding  year.  The  percentage  of  attend- 
ance for  the  state,  92,  is  most  creditable.  The  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed was  12,843  of  whom  only  1,120  were  men.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber 4,103  had  graduated  fh>m  normal  schools.  There  is  a  gain  in  the 
percentage  of  teachers  graduating  from  normal  schools,  in  their  wages 
and  in  the  permanency  of  tenure ;  135  towns  and  cities  now  appoint  their 
teachers  under  the  Tenure  of  Oflice  Act.  There  are  in  the  state  ten 
normal  schools  and  262  high  schools,  in  the  latter  36,288  pupils,  and  in 
the  former  1,388  on  Dec.  1,  1897.  Only  fourteen  cities  have  as  yet  man- 
ual training  high  schools ;  55  towns  and  cities  maintained  evening  schools 
in  which  29,800  pupils  were  taught.    The  number  of  men  serving  on 
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school  oommittees  was  1,440  and  the  number  of  women  232.  During 
1896-'97  there  were  5,418  pupils  in  53  incorporated  academies  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  63,370  in  365  private  schools.  But  for  three  years  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  has  increased  relatively  faster 
than  in  the  private  schools. 

A  BILL  has  been  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  asking  for  a  reform  in  the  School  Board  system 
of  Boston,  which  represents  the  results  of  the  careful  deliberations  of 
some  of  the  best  educational  experts  and  also  embodies  some  of  the 
most  favorable  features  of  the  systems  of  other  cities.  The  measure 
provides  for  the  constitution  of  a  board  half  the  size  of  the  present  one, 
with  twelve  members,  nine  of  them  to  be  elected,  each  year,  for  a  period 
of  three  years  and  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  Board  is 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  devoted  each  year  to  the 
schools,  to  elect  the  superintendent,  a  business  agent,  and  '^  visitors-at- 
large  "  serving  without  pay.  ^^  Monitors  "  are  to  take  the  place  of  truant- 
officers,  and  there  is  to  be  a  school  faculty  by  means  of  which  teachers 
are  to  be  given  a  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Board.  If  this  bill 
passes  and  the  new  laws  are  enacted  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
Parental  Schools,  which  we  commented  on  in  the  December  number  of 
Education,  Massachusetts  will  be  in  the  front  rank  in  the  matter  of 
school  reforms.  We  hope  to  see  all  these  measures  adopted  in  the  near 
fiiture. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

THE  pleasant  educational  tours  to  Nova  Scotia,  which  have  been 
conducted  for  the  past  five  years  each  summer  under  the  auspices 
of  Education,  will  be  repeated  the  coming  summer.  They  are  espe- 
cially attractive  to  teachers  of  Evangeline,  as  the  scenes  of  Longfel- 
low's beautiful  poem  are  visited.  Nova  Scotia  is  full  of  attractions  to 
the  general  tourist  also ;  fine  scenery,  healthful  air  and  water,  a  little 
sea- voyage,  entire  absence  of  oppressive  heat,  and  a  ^^  foreign  ''  atmos- 
phere about  everything,  making  a  run  of  a  week,  or  a  tarrying  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  most  restful  and  enjoyable.  Former  experiences  have 
fhmished  much  instruction  as  to  where  to  go  and  what  to  see  and  do, 
and  teachers  contemplating  an  outing  this  summer  should  bear  this  tour 
in  mind  and  correspond  with  our  associate  editor. — [Eds.  Education. 
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BR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE'S  REMINI- 
SCENCES, 

IT  was  a  great  privilege,  which  we  shared  with  several  handred 
teachers,  Saturday  morning,  January  15th,  to  listen  to  Edward 
Everett  Hale  as  he  gave  reminiscences  of  his  early  school  life  in  Bos- 
ton. He  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1831.  It  was  located  on  School 
street,  where  the  Parker  House .  now  stands,  and  whenever  Dr.  Hale 
goes  in  there  to  lunch  memories  of  early  school  days  crowd  upon  him. 
This  led  him  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Latin  school  boys'  victory  over  the 
British,  in  1775.  The  story  of  the  boys  coasting  on  Boston  Common 
as  generally  told  is  a  myth,  says  Dr.  Hale.  Boston  boys  did  not  then 
<20fi«t  on  the  Common,  but  they  did  coast  down  School  street.  They  did 
not  wait  on  Gen.  Gage  at  all.  The  true  story  is  as  follows: — The 
boys  started  well  up  a  lane  where  is  now  Beacon  street,  and  coasted 
down  School  street,  probably  crossed  Washington  and  turned  down 
Water  street.  They  found  that  Gen.  Haldimand's  servant  was  throwing 
ashes  out  each  morning  in  the  street  and  so  was  destroying  their  coast- 
ing. They  concluded  they  would  not  stand  it  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  wait  on  Gen.  Haldimand.  The  latter  had  them  shown  into  his 
office.  The  boys  told  him  it  was  one  of  their  imdienable  rights  to  coast 
down  School  street.  Gen.  Haldimand  was  too  wise  to  argue  with  them 
He  told  them  their  rights  should  not  be  interfered  with.  He  called  his 
servant  and  humiliated  him  before  the  boys  by  telling  him  that  not 
•only  was  he  not  to  strow  ashes  on  their  track,  but  he  should  pour 
water  on  it  whenever  there  was  a  frost,  and  so  make  it  better  for  them. 

Dr.  Hale  has  urged  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a  Saturday  when  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  victory  every  Boston  schoolboy  may  biing  his  sled,  if  he 
willy  and  coast  down  School  street. 

Comparisons  between  the  school  systems  of  1831  and  1898  in  Boston 
would  be  like  discussing  the  snakes  of  Ireland.  There  are  none.  So 
there  was  no  school  system  in  1831.  The  Latin  school,  dating  from 
1635,  has  ever  been  the  pet  school  of  Boston.  It  was  founded  on  the 
genuine  foundation  principle  that  everybody  is  entitled  to  the  best.  That 
higher  education  was  not  for  a  class,  but  for  all.  The  idea  was  to  teach 
the  people  all  you  knew.  Teach  them  Latin  and  Greek ;  prepare  them 
for  the  University.  In  consequence  there  has  never  been  any  such  dis- 
tinction in  Boston  between  the  professional  classes  and  business  men, 
as  in  other  cities.  Many  like  Sam  Adams  were  both  college  and  busi- 
ness men. 

Early  in  this  century  the  Boston  Latin  school  ran  down  under  a  man 
who  could  not  teach.  A  committee  with  William  Ellery  Channing  as 
•chairman  was  appointed  to  make  a  change.  They  secured  Benjamin 
A.  Gould,  and  he  made  the  school  the  most  remarkable  one  in  America. 
Among  the  carefully  preserved  prize  papers  of  the  Latin  school  were  those 
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of  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Lev- 
erett  succeeded  Gould.  Then  came  Dilloway.  He  was  connected  with 
the  school  seventy-eight  years  as  pupil  and  teacher.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  He  found  the  school  room  walls  looking  like  those 
of  a  yellow-washed  kitchen,  and  the  boys  sitting  on  benches.  He 
made  the  walls  look  well  and  introduced  gi*een  settees.  The  boys  felt 
as  if  they  had  been  brought  from  the  kitchen  into  the  parlor.  Dr.  Hale 
told  how  as  a  pupil  he  spent  fifty-five  minutes  dreaming  of  frontier  Vir- 
ginia life  and  then  rose  and  translated  ^'Arma  virumque  cano,'*  etc. 
But  the  first  lesson  the  boy  of  nine  years  learned  was  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Latin  school  he  had  as  much  right  to  the  traditions  of  Boston  as 
anybody.  And  his  second  lesson  was  one  his  mother  taught  him  when 
he  carried  home  the  printed  report  which  showed  that  he  was  only  ninth 
in  a  class  of  fifteen.  His  conduct  was  one,  and  she  told  the  boy  it  was 
all  right,  for  his  standing  was  little  matter  if  the  boys  were  smarter 
than  he,  (God  had  made  them  so) ,  but  conduct  was  something  he  could 
make  good  or  bad.  Since  then  he  has  cared  very  little  for  marks  show- 
ing rank.  He  praised  West  Point  discipline,  where  not  the  best  scholar 
but  the  honorable  young  man  was  placed  in  command'.  He  would  intro- 
duce a  system  like  that  in  all  our  schools.  Character  is  what  we  want. 
''I've  examined  a  great  many  school  reports,  and  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  them  are  given  to  instruction,  and  it  is  lucky  if  five  per  cent,  is 
devoted  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  scholars."  Teachers  should 
make  more  of  character. 

Mr.  Gould  was  a  teacher.  He  found  the  school  broken  down  and  built 
it  up.  He  taught  the  boys  to  write  Latin  well.  They  committed  the 
Latin  gi*ammar  to  memory.  Dr.  Hale  became  a  teacher  in  the*  school, 
later.  He  had  much  to  do  with  teaching  boys  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
declared  :  '^ I'd  agree  to  take  any  bright  boy  (or  girl  either),  but  I'd 
rather  have  four  than  one,  out  into  the  country,  alone  by  ourselves, 
and  in  four  months  —  from  May  to  September  —  fit  them  so  they  would 
be  able  to  read  any  Latin." 

Foreign  children  in  Boston  now  are  being  taught  down  at  the  North 
End  to  speak,  read  and  write  English  intelligently  in  a  year.  We  are 
teaching  boys  to  read  but  not  to  speak  the  Latin  language.  ''  Teach- 
ers, in  all  your  handling  of  these  children  keep  the  end  in  sight.  Your 
business  is  to  prepare  them  to  be  men  and  women.  Make  good  men 
and  women  of  them.  Have  the  children  live  eternal  truths.  Have  them 
seek  God.     Let  the  child  '  live,  move  and  have  his  being'  in  God." 

F.  H.  K. 
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COLLEGE  ED  [/CATION—  WHAT  KIND  ^ 

PRES.  THOMAS  J.  ALLBN» 
Aurora  Modem  OoOeg^,  Awrora^  III. 

THE  other  side  of  the  conventional  college  education  question  —  its 
advantages  —  is  presented  by  Calvin  Dill  Wilson  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  Self  Culture.  Mr.  Wilson's  argument  is  confined  to 
comparing  the  success  of  distinguished  college-bred  men  with  that  of 
great  men  who  were  not  so  trained. 

''We  are  told,"  Mr.  Wilson  says,  '' that  Shakespeare  was  not  a  uni- 
versity man ;  but  let  us  remember  that  Milton  was.  Macaulay  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  had  Shakespeare  been  able  to  read  Sophocles  we 
should  never  have  had  Lear."  Mr.  Wilson  compares  Horace  Greeley 
with  Charles  A.  Dana.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
presidents  were  college- trained,  while  others  were  not.  ''It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine,"  Mr.  Wilson  says,  "  that  Washington  or  Lincoln  would 
have  been  injured  by  a  college  training  and  they  might  have  profited  in 
several  respects."    This  proves  nothing. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  "  Herbert  Spencer  might  have  avoided  some  of 
the  rocks  on  which  he  has  struck  if  he  had  been  thoroughly  trained  as  a 
youth  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford."  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  in  so  many  voyages  over  a  trackless  sea,  no  rocks  should  be  struck ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  a  more  enlightened  age  will  find  fewer  "  rocks  "  for 
the  greatest  of  modern  philosophers,  and  that  the  works  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  will  displace  the  narrow  grind  of  Horace,  Xenophon  and  Livy. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  claim  as  the  result  of  a  system  that 
which  exists  in  spite  of  it.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  "  the  great- 
est of  our  Amencan  writers  have  been  college  men,"  conventional  col- 
lege training  makes  great  writers.  Washington  Irving  became  one  of 
our  greatest  writers  without  college  training,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  became  so  because  he  was  not  educated  in  a  college.  That  Edwin 
Booth  thought  that  he  would  have  been  benefited  by  a  college  training 
does  not  prove  that  he  would  have  been  a  greater  actor  had  he  learned 
more  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics.  Only  young  men  of  superior 
talents  and  lofty  ambition  wish  to  secure  the  conventional  college  train- 
ing ;  the  dull  boy  never  wants  to  go  to  college.  That  our  most  suc- 
cessful men  are  not  all  college- bred  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  young 
men  having  in  them  the  elements  of  success  cannot  go  to  college. 
Franklin,  Lincoln  and  Greeley  would  probably  have  gone  to  college  if 
it  had  been  possible. 

Mr.  Wilson  insinuates  that  some  employers  object  to  college  men 
because  they  "dislike  the  neighborhood  of  superiority,"  not  merely 
because  college  trained  men  are  impractical.  This  may  be  true  in  a  few 
cases ;  but  the  average  employer  objects  to  the  college  graduate  because 
he  has  found  from  expeiience  that  the  traditional  curriculum  fails  to 
qualify  for  the  business  of  life. 
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Uudoubtedly  mental  trainiDg  is  desirable  as  a  preparation  for  a  con- 
test in  which  success  is  dependent  upon  concentration,  judgment,  reason 
and  other  faculties,  as  well  as  upon  available  knowledge,  just  as  physi- 
cal training  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  a  contest  requiring  physical 
skill,  strength  and  endurance.  The  value  of  mental  training  has  not 
been  questioned ;  but  whether  the  traditional  college  curriculum  really 
educates,  is  doubtful.  The  power  to  create,  judge,  reason,  plan,  may 
be  developed  or  its  development  may  be  retarded.  Many  men  become 
great  through  circumstances :  they  are  sun*ounded  by  influences  which 
develop  their  powers  of  mind  and  character :  books  and  schools  are  not 
the  only  means  of  education. 

'*It  goes  without  saying,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  «<  that  universities  can- 
not make  great  men  without  the  materials."  No  system  of  training 
can  create  mental,  moral  or  physical  power :  the  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  develop  what  already  exists.  A  system  of  training  may  be  on  the 
whole  haimful  or  it  may  be  helpful.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  a 
curriculum  based,  not  on  the  known  laws  of  mental  development  and 
the  requirements  of  modern  life  but  on  tradition,  is  the  best. 

^'  So  long  as  men  need  to  learn  from  each  other  "  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
^'  just  so  long  will  youths  learn  best  to  think  and  study  by  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  those  who  have  themselves  been  long  practiced  in  the  art  of 
thinking  and  of  studying."  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  herein  lies  the 
danger  of  a  bad  system.  As  is  the  master,  so  will  be  the  pupil.  The 
mind  may  be  broadened  and  the  character  enriched ;  or  the  one  may  be 
narrowed  and  the  other  stunted.  What  should  we  naturally  expect  to 
be  the  effect  of  a  system  in  which  classical  and  mathematical  training 
predominate  ?  Is  the  learning  of  paradigms  and  vocabularies  likely  to 
develop  creative  power?  Does  a  training  in  intuitive  reasoning  neces- 
sarily develop  the  power  of  original  thinking?  Certainly  not.  Other- 
wise the  greatest  mathematicians  would  be  the  greatest  philosophers. 
Many  of  our  college  presidents  and  professors  are  men  of  great  ability, 
leaders  of  thought  in  their  respective  departments.  Some  of  those  who 
occupy  the  largest  positions  are  mere  dispensers  of  other  men's  thoughts. 
Not  being  thinkers  themselves,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  should 
have  the  ability  to  cultivate  thinking  power  in  others.  ' 

What  kind  of  college  education  is  most  desirable?  The  purpose  of 
intellectual  education  is  two- fold,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  mental  powers.  The  former  is  an  end  in  itself  and  the 
means  of  mental  development.  The  modern  college  should  teach  the 
most  valuable  knowledge  and  give  the  training  which  will  best  qualify 
the  student  to  discharge  his  obligation  to  himself  and  to  society.  It 
should  give  the  broadest  and  most  useful  development  of  the  mental 
powers. 

That  knowledge  is  of  least  worth,  absolutely,  (without  reference, 
that  is,  to  its  cultural  effects)  which  is  least  available  in  every  day  life. 
Such  is  detailed  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  and  mythologies 
and,  for  the  non-professional  student,  minutiae  of  the  sciences.  That 
knowledge  is  most  valuable  which  is  required  by  the  conditions  of  mod- 
ern life.  Such  is  knowledge  of  government,  laws  and  commercial 
customs.     An  ideal  college  curriculum  would  combine  the  most  useful 
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ikDOwledge  with  the  most  varied  and  the  most  desirable  development  of 
the  mental  powers.  The  English  language  and  literature  should  receive 
attention;  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  less.  Instead  of  two  hours  per 
week  during  one  year  for  Constitutional  law,  four  hours  per  week  should 
'be  given  to  a  general  course  of  law  through  the  four  years. 

The  practice  of  debating  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing  desir- 
able mental  training.  This  exercise  should  not  be  left  to  chance.  Two 
hours  per  week  in  debating  should  be  required.  In  this  work  the  best 
ability  of  the  faculty  should  be  employed.  Macaulay  thought  that  the 
training  received  by  the  Grecian  youths  who  listened  to  the  debates 
between  the  Athenian  masters  was  superior  to  that  given  by  the  English 
universities. 

The  entire  curriculum  should  be  so  framed  as  to  develop  the  inven- 
tive faculty,  reason  and  judgement,  rather  than  memory  alone.  The 
true  purpose  of  college  education  is  to  begin,  not  to  complete  educa- 
tion.    The  college  should  cultivate  a  predilection  for  self-education. 

We  want  not  less  but  more  college  education.  But  we  also  want  a 
modern  curriculum.  The  system  of  the  middle  ages  has  survived  long 
enough. 

Let  men  who  are  di3|)osed  to  aid  the  great  cause  of  education  see  to 
:it  that  they  ^^  know  what  they  are  doing."  Let  parents  who  are  consid- 
ering the  advisability  of  sending  their  sons  and  daughters  to  college 
ask  themselves  seriously,  What  kind  of  college?  What  kind  of  train- 
ing? 


PiNKBLUFF,  N.  C,  January  24,  1898. 
Editor  Education: 

Dear  Sir — Contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Pinebluff, 
N.  C,  the  special  mission  of  which  shall  be  to  care  for  and  educate  such 
young  people  from  more  northerly  States  as  are  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  a  milder  climate  and  better  health  conditions,  we  ask  your  kind 
<x>nsideration  of  the  following  very  brief  outline  of  our  plan.  We 
believe  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  3'our  judgment,  and  that  you  can 
Teoommend  it  to  your  readers  as  a  work  of  philanthropy  which  will  mean 
prolonged  life  to  children  and  comfortable  health  to  hundreds  who  other- 
wise must  succumb  to  the  reaper,  death,  if  they  remain  in  a  cold  climate 
iind  try  to  continue  in  school.  After  looking  over  our  plan,  would  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  a  line  (stamp  enclosed)  giving  us  your  judg- 
ment as  to  the  probable  value  and  usefulness  of  such  a  school.  Do  you 
know  of  any  children  or  young  people  who  need  such  services  as  we 
propose  to  render?  Do  you  think  such  an  institution  is  called  for  and 
<x>uld  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  humanity  and  to  the  cause  of 
education?    Your  reply  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 

SANITARY   SCHOOL   AT  PINEBLUFF,  N.  0. 

PiNSBLUFF.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  R.,  75 
miles  south  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  It  is  130  miles  from  the  seacoast,  600  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  in  the  midst  of  the  health-giving  ^^  long-leaved  pine" 
region  of  North  Carolina.     It  is  near  Southern  Pines.    This  is  probably 
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the  healthiest  section  in  the  United  States^  especially  for  those  with  weak 
iangs  or  throat  trouble.    The  soil  is  a  flinty  sand  of  great  depth,  into* 
which  the  rain  sinks  upon  falling,  so  that  after  the  haidest  shower  there 
is  no  surface  water.      There  is  little  or  no  dust.     The  temperature^ 
ayerages  about  40  degrees  in  winter  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  that 
the  heat  of  summer  is  not  felt  as  in  the  north,  sunstrokes  being  abso- 
lutely unknown.     The  extensive  pine  forests  on  every  hand  load  the  air 
with  health-giving  ozone,  the  effects  of  which  are  instantly  felt  by  those- 
in  feeble  health  from  nervous  exhaustion  and  diseases  of  the  air  passages, 
and  wonderful  cures  have  been  effected  by  a  residence  of  one  or  two* 
years  in  this  region.    The  medical  fraternity  are  practically  unanimous 
in  endorsing  the  claim  of  the  locality  as  being  among  the  very  best  for 
pulmonary  complaints.     It  is  easily  reached  by  a  comfortable  journey 
of  less  than  twenty-four  hours  from  New  York,  which  fact  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  significant  one  to  persons  seeking  a  change  of  residence  for  health'^ 
sake.    The  Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  R.  will  furnish  abundant  printed  mat- 
ter, abounding  in  facts  and  endorseoients  of  influential  physicians  and 
others,  to  substantiate  these  claims. 

The  School.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  Pinebluff  a  select  school, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  care  for  and  instruct  young  people,  at  dif- 
ferent stages  in  their  educational  career,  who  find  the  rigors  of  the  north- 
em  climate  too  much  for  them.  The  school  will  begin  in  a  modest  way  in» 
a  suitable  building  and  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  principal. 
A  competent  Christian  lady  will  have  charge  of  the  Home  department  and* 
see  that  the  board  and  lodging  and  other  surroundings  of  the  pupils  are- 
healthful  and  elevating.  The  principal  and  lady  superintendent  and 
teachers  will  be  endorsed  and  recommended  by  the  American  Invalids'' 
Aid  Association. 

At  present  the  charge  for  board,  tuition,  room-rent,  and  all  ordinary 
living  expenses,  will  be  930  a  month.  We  propose  to  provide  so  that 
parents  wishing  to  move  to  Pinebluff  during  the  time  their  children  are 
in  school  can  be  accommodated  at  the  school  boarding-hbuse  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  By  any  who  may  wish  to  build  homes  for  themselves 
lots  can  be  had.  The  Association  is  composed  of  such  men  as  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Mr.  Clement  of  the  Boston  Transcript^  and 
those  whom  the  Association  endorses  can  be  depended  upon  to  care 
for  and  educate  in  a  proper  way  the  children  placed  in  their  charge. 
At  present  there  is  no  such  school  in  the  South.  A  child  with  weak 
or  delicate  constitution  needing  a  mild,  genial  climate  and  plenty  of 
sunshine  must  be  carried  South  by  its  mother,  or  some  member  of  the 
family,  at  a  cost  of  probably  980  to  S150  a  month.  What  we  pro- 
pose to  do  is  to  place  it  within  the  reach  and  means  of  almost  any 
family  to  save  the  life  of  their  child. 

Grounds  have  been  reserved  in  the  large  plot  of  land  selected  as  a 
park,  for  fhture  use  of  the  institution  when  its  success  and  its  useful- 
ness have  been  so  plainly  demonstrated  as  to  warrant  the  erection  or 
permanent  buildings. 

The  school  will  be  open  throughout  the  year,  with  appropriate  resting, 
periods  from  study.  But,  so  far  as  possible,  the  pupils  will  be  urged  to- 
remain  during  the  summer,  as  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  drawing  the 
ozone  from  the  pines,  makes  this  the  most  curative  season  of  the  year.. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  receive  into  the  school  any  persons  who  ar& 
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actaally  sick,  but  only  those  who,  while  able  to  go  on  with  their  stndiea 
are  in  need  of  the  many  advantages  offered  by  this  health-giving 
region.  Competent  medical  advice  is  available  from  the  regular  physi- 
cians of  Pinebluff  and  of  Soathem  Pines. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  secnre  the  co-operation  of  editors,  educators,  min- 
isters and  physicians  in  directing  the  attention  of  persons  likely  to  be 
interested  in  this  enterprise,  which  will  be  carried  on  fh>m  the  start  in  a 
conservative  and  christian  spirit,  in  the  belief  that  it  can  be  made  of 
highest  service  to  humanity. 

I  am  the  Southern  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Invalids'  Aid  Association,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
the  Association  is  in  a  large  degree  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  self- 
imposed  task  which  I  have  assigned  to  myself.  I  hope  you  will  take 
what  time  you  can  and  write  at  length  on  this  subject,  giving  fully  your 
opinion  and  suggestions.  Respectfully  yours, 

John  T.  Patrick. 

This  letter,  which  seems  to  us  a  very  important  one,  comes  to  hand 
just  as  we  are  going  to  press.  We  shall  comment  on  it  at  some  length 
in  our  next  issue. — [Ed.  Education. 
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Graduate  Courses  op  Medicine  in  Europe. 

FRANCE. 

In  a  recent  article  discussing  graduate  courses  in  medicine  in  the 
universities  of  Europe,  the  London  Lancet  says  —  ''Such  courses  will 
be  found  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  at  the  College  of  France,  at  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences,  at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  in  the  free  lectures  delivered  at  the  £cole  Pratique  of 
the  Faculty,  and  in  the  polyclinics  of  individual  surgeons.  At  the^ 
Faculty  of  Medicine  a  private  course  of  bacteriology  is  given  in '  a 
laboratory  of  the  £cole  Pratique ;  it  is  not  official,  because  there  is  not 
as  yet  a  chair  of  bacteriology  at  the  Faculty ;  it  is  conducted  by  M. 
Chantemesse,  and  consists  of  demonstrations,  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  makings  of  cultivations,  including  the  study  of  the  most 
important  micro-organisms.  Many  of  the  official  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Faculty  are,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  or  from  the 
advanced  style  in  which  they  are  treated,  more  adapted  to  medical 
graduates  than  to  students ;  lectures  to  students  are  the  special  province 
of  the  assistant  professors  (agreges) ,  who  confine  themselves  to  instruc- 
tion of  the  usually  accepted  kind.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  medical 
education  in  Paris  is  embodied  in  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  assistant 
professors,  and  that  the  lectures  of  the  professors  form  a  kind  of  school 
of  a  higher  grade,  free  fix>m  anxiety  about  examinations  and  not  occu- 
pied with  matters  of  common  knowledge.  All  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  assistant  professors  are  public,  and  fees  are  charged  for 
attendance.     The  professors'  lectures,  which  are  most  largely  attended 
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by  foreigDera,  are  those  on  general  pathology  (Professor  Bouchard), 
on  Experimental  and  Comparative  Pathology  (Professor  Chantemesse) , 
on  Forensic  Medicine  (Professer  Brouardel),  on  Hygiene  (Professor 
Proust),  on  Pathological  Anatomy  (Professor  Cornil).  In  addition 
there  are  at  the  hospitals  extensive  Clinical  courses." 

The  Pasteur  Institute  has  an  admirably  organized  school  of  Micro- 
biology and  numerous  laboratories  arranged  in  five  services,  with 
accommodation  for  fifty  persons.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  this 
school  it  is  necessary  to  send  an  application  to  the  Institute,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  investigations  or  the  work  contemplated.  A 
person  so  admitted  can  remain  at  the  Institute  for  an  indefinite  time 
provided  that  his  work  is  continuous.  For  working  in  the  laboratories 
there  is  a  fixed  charge  of  $10.00  a  month,  which  however,  is  remitted 
in  the  case  of  a  certain  number  of  students  selected  by  the  Institute. 

GERMANY. 

Post-graduate  lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given  in  most  of  the 
universities  of  Germany.  As  a  rule,  their  duration  is  from  three  to 
four  weeks,  the  university  vacation  being  the  usual  period.  They  are 
delivered  partly  by  the  ordinary  professors  and  partly  by  privat-docents 
or  lecturers.  These  lectures  and  demonstrations  are  not  included  in  the 
official  course  of  university  instruction,  they  are  private  undertakings, 
but  those  who  attend  them  are  none  the  less  freely  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity laboratories  and  hospitals.  Medical  men  wishing  to  join  these 
courses  have  no  formalities  to  comply  with  beyond  entering  their  names 
and  paying  the  fees  for  the  lectures  or  the  practical  work  which  they 
happen  to  prefer. 

AUSTRIA. 

Courses  of  lectures,  the  attendance  on  which  is  limited  to  medical 
men  in  practice;  are  delivered  in  Vienna,  but  not  in  any  other  Austrian 
University.  They  have  been  introduced  on  the  initiative  of  Professor 
y^agner,  who  has  for  a  year  been  Dean  of  the  Vienna  Medical  Faculty. 
He  has  appointed  two  months  (August  and  September)  during  which 
lectures  are  delivered  in  two  series  by  the  most  eminent  priocU'docerUs 
and  assistants  of  the  faculty.  Each  course  lasts  four  weeks,  and  the 
fees  vary  from  $10  to  $24,  according  to  the  subject.  The  reporter 
adds  — ' '  Vienna,  has  for  many  years  been  a  favorite  place  of  study  for 
medical  men  desirous  of  completing  their  education  after  having  gained 
their  diplomas,  and  the  institution  of  special  courses  there,  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  vacation  months,  will  be  further  inducement  to  resort 
to  this  famous  centre  of  medical  learning.*' 

THE    QUEBEC    SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

The  movement  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  new  school  law  in  Quebec 
calls  attention  to  the  somewhat  unique  system  of  education  maintained 
in  that  province.  Prior  to  the  conquest  by  the  British  in  1760,  the 
Jesuits,  the  Ursuline  nuns  and  other  religious  orders  had  established 
many  schools ;  English  missionaries  had  emulated  this  example,  while 
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settlers  from  New  England  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  free  school 
system  by  their  association  in  townships  and  united  efforts  to  maintain 
schools.  The  tendencies  thus  early  established  have  persisted  through 
all  political  changes,  and  Quebec  now  presents  the  example  of  a 
province  under  English  rule  with  a  school  system  whose  chief  charac- 
teristics are  traceable  to  French  Catholic  influences.  The  choice  and 
rights  of  the  Catholic  majority  (about  seven-eights  of  the  population 
are  of  this  persuasion)  are  duly  respected  by  the  school  law  but  equal 
consideration  is  also  shown  for  the  Protestant  minority.  There  is  one 
common  superintendent  for  the  schools  of  both  parties,  but  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Education  is  organized  in  two  committees,  one  having  sole 
charge  of  Catholic,  the  other  of  Protestant  schools.  The  schools  are 
supported  by  provincial  grant,  municipal  appropriations,  district  taxes 
and  fees.  In  order  to  share  in  the  grant  a  municipality  must  raise  a 
sum  equal  to  its  proportional  part  of  the  same.  There  is  a  compulsory 
clause  in  the  school  law,  but  it  is  not  effectively  enforced.  The  varied 
classification  of  schools  in  this  dual  system  illusti*ates  still  further  its 
diverse  origins.  The  distinction  between  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  loosely  drawn  especially  in  the  Catholic  schools.  The 
requirement  of  a  government  certificate  for  teachers  engaged  in  the 
schools  is  remitted  in  the  case  of  members  of  religious  orders  who  con- 
stitute about  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force.  There  is  no 
prejudice  against  appropriating  public  money  for  sectarian  schools,  but 
these  are  all  subject  to  a  measure  of  public  inspection.  Colleges  and 
Universities  are  also  fostered  by  public  funds.  The  new  bill  provided 
for  a  Minister  of  public  instruction  and  for  the  relegation  of  some 
powers  to  him  which  are  now  the  exclusive  province  of  the  two  commit- 
tees. It  was  evidently  intended  to  render  the  system  more  homogene- 
ous, but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  drawn  with  due  safeguards 
against  partisan  control  or  with  due  regard  to  local  interests  and  its 
defeat  in  the  legislative  council  was  not  an  unexpected  event. 

ITALY. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Italian  Minister  of  War,  institutes  interesting 
comparisons  between  the  educational  status  of  conscripts  in  1896  and 
in  1875. 

In  1875  the  total  number  drawn  by  lot  was  404,352.  Only  363,617 
passed  the  medical  examination  and  of  these  52  per  cent,  were  rejected. 
Of  the  number  eventually  enrolled  (176,407)  only  59.89  per  cent,  could 
both  read  and  write;  1.77  per  cent,  could  read  a  very  little  and  38.34 
per  cent,  were  completelj^  illiterate.  For  the  four  preceding  years  the 
proportion  of  illiterates  had  been  respectively  40.25,  39.66,  39.64,  and 
38.94  per  cent.  In  the  period  1867  to  1875  the  proportion  of  illiterates 
had  fallen  from  64.27  per  cent,  to  38.34  per  cent. 

As  a  consequence  largely  of  the  ignorance  revealed  by  the  conscrip- 
tion, a  compulsory  clause  was  embodied  in  the  school  law  of  July  15, 
1877,  but  the  expectations  of  legislators  have  not  been  realized  by  its 
operations  the  proportion  of  illiterate  conscripts  still  standing  at  38  per 
cent.  It  is  evident  either  that  the  law  is  not  executed  or  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  youth  rapidly  lose  what  they  acquired  in  the  brief 
period  of  schooling. 
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That  the  law  is  in  fact  a  dead  letter  is  indicated  by  the  laige  propor- 
tion of  children  six  to  nine  years  old  (the  obligatory  school  age)  who 
are  not  enrolled  in  any  school.  In  1895  the  enrolled  formed  only  34 
per  cent,  of  the  total  namber  of  children  of  the  ages  named. 

Formerly  the  schools  of  the  regiments  which  the  illiterate  conscripts 
were  obliged  to  attend  overcame  in  some  measure  the  gross  neglect  of 
early  education  but  these  schools  have  been  generally  discontinued  since 
1880  so  that  the  number  of  illiterates  is  but  slightly  reduced  during  the 
term  of  military  service. 

MANITOBA. 

The  Pope's  decision  on  the  Manitoba  school  case  just  published  is  a 
condemnation  of  the  Laurier-Greenway  settlement.  The  document 
declares  that ''  the  rights  of  Catholics  and  the  education  of  their  chil- 
•dren  have  not  been  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  province." 

A.  T.  s. 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  aocommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Bduo^tioh  wUl  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  oolamns. 

Ambrican  Contributions  to  Civilization  is  the  rather  striking  title  to  Presi- 
dent Eliot*s  collection  of  essays  now  fiist  published  in  book  form.  The  volume 
•contains  some  of  the  miscellaneous  addresses  and  magazine  articles  which  the 
distinguished  head  of  Harvard  University  has  written  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years ;  the  educational  addresses  and  papers  being  reserved,  so  the  preface  states, 
for  another  volume.  There  are  in  thiB  first  book  nearly  a  score  of  papers,  each 
vigorous  and  forceful  with  the  clear,  incisive  thought  of  this  educator  and  publicist, 
•each  showing  the  man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  the  audacity  of 
their  expression.  He  grasps  subjects  with  enviable  power,  his  thought  is  firm,  his 
logic  resistless  and  persuasive,  his  conclusions  such  as  to  challenge  attention  and 
compel  the  profound  consideration  of  all  thoughtful  men.  Some  of  the  titles  of 
the  essays  furnish  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  Dr.  £llot*s  thought :  Some  Reasons  why 
the  American  Republic  may  Endure  ;  The  Working  of  the  American  Democracy ; 
The  Forgotten  Millions ;  Family  Stocks  in  a  Democracy ;  Equality  in  a  Republic ; 
One  Remedy  for  Municipal  Misgovemment ;  Wherein  Popular  Education  has 
Failed ;  Three  Results  of  the  Scientific  Study  of  Nature ;  The  Happy  Life ;  A 
Happy  Life  ;  Present  Disadvantages  of  Rich  Men,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
how  extensive  is  Dr.  £liot*s  view,  how  catholic  his  studies,  how  practical  the  sub- 
jects. In  the  paper,  **  Wherein  Popular  Education  has  Failed,"  there  is  set  forth 
a  severe  arraignment  of  the  present  methods  of  instruction  in  the.  public  schools, 
but  more  particularly  of  the  courses  of  study  that  are  given  by  school  ofificers  for 
teachers  to  interpret,  be  restricted  to  and  endeavor  to  teach  by.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  trenchant  articles  that  has  been  put  forth  by  one  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
and  who  dares  to  speak.  If  Dr.  Eliot  had  given  no  other  evidence  of  his  powers 
than  that  shown  in  this  essay,  he  would  still  command  the  admiration  of  all  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  our  nation,  the  preservation  of  its  institutions,  and  thus  in 
the  education  of  its  youth.  Dr.  Eliot  not  only  points  out  wherein  popular  educa- 
tion has  failed,  but  he  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter  and  shows  the  causes  of 
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the  failure,  and  then  ably  and  clearly  sets  forth  the  remedy.  Were  this  essay  put 
into  pamphlet  form  and  given  general  circulation  in  the  Union  there  would  be  set 
lit  work  a  leaven  which  would  work  out  grand  and  sublime  and  even  revolutioniz- 
ing results.  School  officers,  teachera,  parents  should  make  for  this  book  a  place  in 
their  libraries  ;  it  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  day  but  one  that  will  not  die  with  the 
day.    New  York  :    The  Century  Co. 

The  American  College  in  American  Life  is  a  stimulating,  helpful  book  by 
Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.D.,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  author  is  an  indefatigable  gatherer  of  statistics  which  he  marshals  and  sets 
before  us  in  a  very  readable  way«  He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  all  matters 
touching  college  history,  life  and  work.  These  813  pages  are  divided  into  nine 
chapters  in  which  he  treats  at  considerable  length  of  the  collegers  increasing  power, 
great  results,  influence,  present  conditions,  adjustment  of  ethical  and  religious  forces 
to  intellectual,  increasing  cost  of  its  education,  difficulties,  power  in  the  future. 
It  is  a  strong  book  which  will  greatly  interest  college  men.  We  notice  some  small 
errors,  as  on  P.  176  had  became  and  **  opportunites."  We  regret  that  the  author 
saw  fit  to  use  without  credit  the  matter  published  by  him  in  our  September  issue. 
New  York :    G.  P.  Putnam *s  Sons. 

Brook  Farm,  historic  and  personal  memors,  by  John  T.  Codman,  is  a  book  of 
very  considerable  interest,  The  author  writes  out  of  the  fullness  of  a  long  ago  boy- 
ish enthusiasm  of  his  youthful  years  of  joyous  labor  at  Brook  Farm.  He  gives  us 
a  clear,  full,  vivid  account  of  the  inception,  beginning  and  carrying  out  of  this 
movement  which  at  the  time  appealed  so  strongly  to  many  of  the  finest  minds  of 
that  time  and  is  of  enduring  interest  to  thoughtful  souls.  The  movement  under 
the  guidance  of  the  cultured  and  scholarly  Rev.  George  Ripley,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  of  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Curtis,  Dana,  Margaret  Fuller  and 
others  of  the  finest  and  most  cultured  minds  of  that  day.  Mr.  Ripley  led  out  his 
little  colony  to  the  beautiful  farm  on  the  slopes  of  West  Roxbury,  nine  miles  from 
Boston,  and  here  for  several  yeard  a  happy  family  of  noble  souls,  mostly  young, 
ennobled  labor  and  enjoyed  most  delightful  social  and  scholastic  friendships.  Mr. 
Codman  writes  of  those  long  past  but  never  to  be  forgotten  years  can  amore.  As  he 
describes  the  leaders  of  this  movement  and  their  humbled  lives,  as  he  tells  of  their 
trials,  hardships  and  exhausting  labors,  of  the  plain  fare  and  poor  beds,  but  of 
their  vigorous  health,  happy,  free,  unselfish  life,  fullness  of  social  intercourse  and 
devotion  to  principle,  one  wishes  that  the  movement  had  never  crumbled  to  pieces 
and  that  it  might  still  be  his  good  forture  to  live  and  labor  and  think  amid  such 
surroundings  and  such  noble  associates.    Arena  Pub.  Co.,  or  the  author,  Boston. 

Heobl's  Educational  Ideas,  is  a  very  suggestive,  thought-provoking  little  book 
by  an  able  and  erudite  St.  Louis  educator,  William  M.  Bryant,  LL.  D.  The 
author  of  this  compact  and  condensed  little  volume  is  easily  master  of  his  subject 
and  this  was  no  easy  task  for  it  involved  a  profound  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  vast  and  often  seemingly  unfathomable  thoughts  of  the  great  German  philoso- 
pher. It  is  not  easy  to  understand  HegeL  But  any  one  who  carefully  reads  these 
two  hundred  and  ten  small  and  all  too  brief  pages  will  find  that  he  has  come  into 
touch  with  and  felt  the  thrill  of  many  of  HegePs  noblest  thoughts.  Hegel  was 
bom  in  Stuttgart  in  1770,  became  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  comprehensive 
thinkers  of  this  century  and  died  before  reaching  old  age.  He  thoroughly  believed 
in  giving  children  "a  good  education."  Man  '*  is  Divinity  awaking  out  of  the 
sleep  of  infinitely  self -expanded  being.  *^  He  is  **the  Cosmos  in  miniature.*^  Nature 
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is  **  mind  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms."  **  Hamanity  constitates  a  divine  Family.*** 
One*8  education  must  be  **  physical,  social  and  religious/*  Study  the  child  with 
reference  to  ite  *^  essential  nature  and  inevitable  limitations.**  Education  is  **the 
process  of  developing  into  realized  form  the  spiritual  and  abiding  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual.'* **  Pedagogics  is  the  art  of  making  man  moral.**  All  teaching  should 
lead  up  to  philosophy,  which  is  just  *'  a  perpetual  service  of  God.**  But  we  have 
not  space  to  give  the  reader  a  fuller  idea  of  this  meaty,  pungent,  powerful  book. 
Buy  it  and  read  it  and  ponder  over  it.    Chicago:  Werner  School  Book  Co. 

History  of  the  Unitbd  States,  its  People  and  its  Institutions,  by  Charles 
Morris,  is  a  work  of  nearly  600  pages  and  is  designed  for  use  in  advanced  grades. 
The  author  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  schools,  and,  departing  some- 
what from  the  beaten  tracks,  has  made  a  book  that  will  at  once  challenge  the  admi- 
ration of  every  teacher  and  win  the  approval  of  every  student.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  fine  writing  or  abstruse  speculation  or  profound  philosophical  discussion  . 
it  is  a  brave  and  honest  effort  to  set  forth  the  facts  of  the  nation*s  life  in  under- 
standable language,  logical  arrangement,  and  with  a  true  regard  for  historical  per- 
spective and  historical  value.  The  author  has  kept  in  view  hi&  purposes  ;  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  of  statement,  simplicity  of  language  and  avoidance  of  partisan 
or  sectional  opinions.  He  is  sternly  impartial ;  the  South  as  well  as  the  North  can 
use  his  book  with  no  violence  to  the  feelings  that  may  have  been  engendered  by 
the  civil  war.  It  is  a  strong,  wholesome,  honest  text-book  on  the  history  of  our 
country  and  deserves  extensive  use  in  the  schools.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Aogheoatb  Mind  of  an  Audience.  By  Gideon  H. 
Diall,  is  an  interesting  psychological  study  in  which  the  author  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  gather  a  large  number  of  accurate  facts.  He  gives  many  hints  which  will 
be  of  real  value  to  teachers,  pastors  and  all  public  speakers.  Terre  Haute:  The 
Inland  Publishing  Company.     75  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

Mr.  Bnssell  Sturffls,  an  eminent  arohiteot,  oontribntes  to  the  Febrnaiy  AUmMo  Mbnihlft 
an  article  on  the  Education  of  Architects.  He  takes  radical  ground  m  relation  to  the 
decadence  of  the  art  at  the  present  time,  claiming  that  the  centnry  has  produced 
nothing  worthy  of  stndy  or  Imitation.    The  article  will  be  widely  read  by  others 

besides  architects. Some  Literary  Shrines  of  Manhattan  is  the  third  article  on  this 

subject  by  Theodore  F.  Wolfe  in  Ltppincotft  Magazine.  It  deals  with  the  LAtim  Quarter 
and  its  Environs.— Dr.  Nansen  contributes  to  McClure*9  Magazine  an  article  giving  his 
ideas  and  hopes  for  the  future  exploration  of  the  Polar  regions. The  old  style  of  por- 
traying famous  people  through  a  sketch  or  biography  is  modernized  in  the  LcuUee* 
Home  Journal,  where  we  are  to  read  sketches  this  year  of  President  McKinley,  Mrs. 
Glt-veland,  Mark  Twain,  Joseph  Jefferson,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison.    No  authorship  will 

be  attached  to  any  of  the  articles. Captain  Mahan  writes  interestingly  in  Soribner'9 

Magazine  on  The  Naval  Campaign  of  1776  on  Lake  Champlain. — Choice,  fresh,  original, 
critical  and  readable  is  Harper's  new  literary  publication,  Literature.  It  has  already 
made  a  large  place  for  itself  in  the  estimatiun  of  the  reading  public. Recent  Develop- 
ment of  Musical  Culture  in  Chicago  is  the  title  ot  an  article  in  Harper*i  Magazine,  by 

George  P.  Upton. Professor  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp  has  an  interesting  article  on  School 

Gardens  in  Appleion*e  Popular  Science  Monthly. — In  the  January  Is^ue  6f  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 

writings  of  Conmot,  the  French  economist  and  mathematician. The  Report  of  tke 

Proeeeaingt  of  the  Fitret  national  Congrest  of  Mothers  held  in  Washington  last  February  is 
ready  for  dlstribntion  and  is  fUll  to  the  brim  of  healthful  and  helpfUl  suggestions  to 

«arent8  and  teachers.  It  may  be  bad  by  addressing  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers, 
Tashington,  D.  C;  price,  85  cts  in  pap^r;  $1.16  in  cloth. —  We  have  received  from  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company  the  verv  neat  and  useful  Columbian  Calendar  which  has 
now  been  issued  for  thirteen  successive  years,  thus  demonstrating  its  popularity. 
We  also  acknowledge  Calendars  from  the  American  Book  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  from 
Burdett  College,  Bryant  A  Stratton's  Commercial  School,  and  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Boston. 
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by  foreignera,  are  those  on  general  pathology  (Professor  Bouchard), 
on  Experimental  and  Comparative  Pathology  (Professor  Chantemesse) , 
on  Forensic  Medicine  (Professer  Broaardel),  on  Hygiene  (Professor 
Proust),  on  Pathological  Anatomy  (Professor  (Tornil).  In  addition 
there  are  at  the  hospitals  extensive  Clinical  courses." 

The  Pasteur  Institute  has  an  admirably  organized  school  of  Micro- 
biology and  numerous  laboratories  arranged  in  five  services,  with 
accommodation  for  fifty  persons.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  this 
school  it  is  necessary  to  send  an  application  to  the  Institute,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  investigations  or  the  work  contemplated.  A 
person  so  admitted  can  remain  at  the  Institute  for  an  indefinite  time 
provided  that  his  work  is  continuous.  For  working  in  the  laboratories 
there  is  a  fixed  charge  of  S  10.00  a  month,  which  however,  is  remitted 
in  the  case  of  a  certain  number  of  students  selected  by  the  Institute. 

GERMANY. 

Post-graduate  lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given  in  most  of  the 
universities  of  Germany.  As  a  rule,  their  duration  is  from  three  to 
four  weeks,  the  university  vacation  being  the  usual  period.  They  are 
delivered  partly  by  the  ordinary  professors  and  partly  by  privat-doc&nJts 
or  lecturers.  These  lectures  and  demonstrations  are  not  included  in  the 
official  course  of  university  instruction,  they  are  private  undertakings, 
but  those  who  attend  them  are  none  the  less  freely  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity laboratories  and  hospitals.  Medical  men  wishing  to  join  these 
courses  have  no  formalities  to  comply  with  beyond  entering  their  names 
and  paying  the  fees  for  the  lectures  or  the  practical  work  which  they 
happen  to  prefer. 

AUSTRIA. 

Courses  of  lectures,  the  attendance  on  which  is  limited  to  medical 
men  in  practice;  are  delivered  in  Vienna,  but  not  in  any  other  Austrian 
University.  They  have  been  introduced  on  the  initiative  of  Professor 
Wagner,  who  has  for  a  year  been  Dean  of  the  Vienna  Medical  Faculty. 
He  has  appointed  two  months  (August  and  September)  dunng  which 
lectures  are  delivered  in  two  series  by  the  most  eminent  privat-docents 
and  assistants  of  the  faculty.  Each  course  lasts  four  weeks,  and  the 
fees  vary  from  $10  to  824,  according  to  the  subject.  The  reporter 
adds  — '  ^  Vienna,  has  for  many  years  been  a  favorite  place  of  study  for 
medical  men  desirous  of  completing  their  education  after  having  gained 
their  diplomas,  and  the  institution  of  special  courses  there,  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  vacation  months,  will  be  further  inducement  to  resort 
to  this  famous  centre  of  medical  learning.*' 

THE    QUEBEC    SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

The  movement  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  new  school  law  in  Quebec 
calls  attention  to  the  somewhat  unique  system  of  education  maintained 
in  that  province.  Prior  to  the  conquest  by  the  British  in  1760,  the 
Jesuits,  the  Ursuline  nuns  and  other  religious  orders  had  established 
many  schools ;  English  missionaries  had  emulated  this  example,  while 
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CORPORAL    PUNISHMENT  A^   A   MEANS    OF 

SOCIAL   CONTROL. 

PBOF.  EABL  BARNES,  LONDON,  BNG. 
FormerMf  8Ugi^&rd  crn^Mrttty,  Osl. 

NO  American  can  live  in  England,  even  for  a  few  months, 
without  realizing  that  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
human  control  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  with  us.  If  from 
England  the  visitor  goes  on  to  France  the  marked  characteristics 
of  English  control  are  still  more  emphasized. 

The  English  are  a  strong  people  —  their  present  empire  is  a 
sufScient  proof  of  this  statement.  They  are  frankly,  directly 
masterful ;  and  this  masterful  quality  is  most  simply  expressed  in 
their  attitude  toward  corporal  punishment.  Everywhere  one  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  national  dependence  on  physical 
pain  and  discomfort  as  a  means  of  correcting  evil  ways.  Thus  in 
the  Ltmdon  Daily  Telegraph  of  Sept.  8,  1897,  one  reads  that 
Henry  Bunce,  aged  13,  was  charged  at  a  London  police  court . 
with  stealing  a  water-can,  value  2s.  6d.  '^  Prisoner  said  he  cer- 
tainly broke  into  the  house  by  forcing  the  back  window  catch, 
but  all  he  did  to  the  house  was  to  wind  the  clocks.  (Laughter.) 
Prisoner  had  been  previously  convicted,  receiving  six  strokes 
with  the  birch  for  stealing.  He  now  pleaded  guilty,  and  Mr. 
Bird  reduced  the  charge  to  one  of  stealing,  and  ordered  him 
twelve  strokes  with  the  birch."  Again,  from  the  Telegraph  of 
September  21:  "Walter  Tucker,  9,  school-boy,  was  charged 
with  stealing  a  pair  of  tennis  shoes.  Prisoner  was  sentenced  to 
receive  eight  strokes  with  the  birch." 
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One  reads  such  statements  in  all  the  papers ;  nor  are  the  birch- 
ings  confined  to  children  in  the  police  courts.  Flogging  was 
abolished  in  the  United  States  navy  half  a  century  ago ;  but  in 
the  same  London  Telegraph  for  September  21,  we  read  that,  "  A 
court  martial  was  held  yesterday  on  board  the  flagship  Victory  — 
for  the  trial  of  James  Watkins  —  charged  with  being  absent  with- 
out leave  —  and  with  having  struck  his  superior  officer.  Prisoner 
was  sentenced  to  receive  twenty-four  cuts  with  the  birch,  then  to 
be  imprisoned  for  one  year,  and  afterwards  to  be  dismissed  from 
her  Majesty's  service." 

One  does  not  need  to  go  to  the  newspapers  to  realize  this  con- 
stant dependence  of  the  English  people  on  immediate  physical 
reactions.  One  cannot  walk  ten  blocks  in  London  without  being 
impressed  with  this  pushing  and  pulling  tendency  of  the  common 
people ;  and  if  his  walk  take  him  through  one  of  the  tenement 
districts  he  feels  that  the  parents  have  never  heard  of  any  treat- 
ment for  children  except  that  prescribed  by  Solomon.  One  might 
say  this  is  because  London  is  a  great  city,  but  the  traveler  may 
walk  about  Paris  for  a  week  and  never  see  a  child  struck  or 
kicked. 

Nor  is  this  confidence  in  physical  reactions  confined  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  The  informing  spirit  of  the  British  em- 
pire has  never  been  more  strongly  expressed  than  in  Rudyard 
Kipling's  Songs  of  the  Seven  Seas^  and  these  poems  are  instinct 
with  the  masterful  spirit  that  finds  its  expression  in  immediate 
physical  compulsion.  Take,  for  instance,  his  wonderful  descrip- 
tion of  the  making  of  the  English  soldier.  Tfie  ^  Eathen  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  pedagogical  writing.  By  a  clean-cut,  well-understood 
method  the  hoodlum  is  transformed  into  a  color-sergeant  and  a 
hero  ;'and  the  method  may  be  explained  in  one  phrase, —  by  physi- 
cal force. 

**  The  young  recruit  is  *aughty —  'e  drofs  from  Gawd  knows  where ; 
They  bid  'im  show  'is  stockin's  an'  lay  'is  mattress  square ; 
*E  calls  it  bloomin'  nonsense  —  'e  does  n't  know  no  more  — 
An'  then  up  comes  'is  company  an'  kicks  'im  round  the  floor ! 

The  young  recruit  is  silly  —  'e  thinks  o'  suicide ; 

'E  's  lost  'is  gutter-devil ;  'e  'as  n't  got  'is  pride ; 

But  day  by  day  they  kicks  'im,  which  'elps  'im  on  a  bit, 

Till  'e  finds  'isself  one  mornin'  with  a  full  an'  proper  kit." 

Gradually  "  'e  learns  to  sweat  'is  temper  an'  'e  learns  to  know 
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^is  man,"  till  as  color-sergeant  he  trains  his  own  men  and  leads 
them  into  the  engagement : 

^'  E's  just  as  sick  as  they  are,  'is  'eart  is  like  to  split. 
Bat  'e  works  'em,  works  'em,  works  'em  till  'e  feels  'em  take  the  bit ; 
The  rest  is  'oldin'  steady  till  the  watchful  bugles  play, 
An'  'e  lifts  'em,  lifts  'em,  lifts  'em,  through  the  charge  that  wins  the 
day." 

In  his  later  poem,  Pharoah  and  the  Sergeant^  Kipling  tells  how 
the  same  method  has  made  the  new  Egypt ;  and  surely  no  more 
wonderful  transformation  of  an  oppressed  and  ruined  country  has 
ever  taken  place  than  that  of  Egypt  under  English  rule : 

<^  Said  England  unto  Pharoah,  '  I  must  make  a  man  of  you 
That  will  stand  upon  his  feet  and  play  the  game ; 
That  will  Maxim  his  oppressors  as  a  Christian  ought  to  do.' 
And  she  sent  old  Pharoah  Sergeant  Whatisname. 

It  was  neither  Hindustani,  French,  nor  Coptic ; 

It  was  odds  and  ends  and  leavings  of  the  same, 
Translated  by  a  stick  (which  is  really  half  the  trick; , 

And  Pharoah  hearked  to  Sergeant  Whatisname. 

Down  the  desert,  down  the  railway,  down  the  river. 

Like  the  Israelites  from  bondage  so  he  came, 
'Tween  the  clouds  o'  dust  and  lire  to  the  land  of  his  desire 

And  his  Moses  it  was  Sergeant  Whatisname !  — 

But  he  did  it  on  the  cheap  and  on  the  quiet. 

And  he's  not  allowed  to  forward  any  claim  — 
Though  he  drilled  a  black  man  white,  though  he  made  a  mummy 
fight. 

He  will  still  continue  Sergeant  Whatisname  — 
Private,  Corporal,  Color-Sergeant,  and  Instructor  — 

But  the  everlasting  miracle 's  the  same  I  " 

In  his  last  novel,  Captains  CourageouBy  Mr.  Kipling  has  again 
summed  up  and  expressed  the  whole  English  philosophy  of  con- 
trol. The  hero  is  Harvey  Cheyne,  the  spoiled  son  of  an  American 
millionaire.  We  first  meet  him  on  an  Atlantic  liner  on  his  way 
to  "  be  finished  in  Europe."  At  this  time  he  is  "  a  slight,  slim- 
built  boy,  a  half-smoked  cigarette  hanging  from  the  corner  of  his 
mouth.  His  pasty,  yellow  complexion  did  not  show  well  on  a 
person  of  his  years,  and  his  look  was  a  mixture  of  irresolution, 
bravado,  and  very  cheap  '  smartness.' "    On  the  way  he  falls  over- 
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boiftrd  and  is  picked  up  by  a  boat  belonging  to  the  schooner  WeWe 
Berey  of  Gloucester,  out  on  a  four  months'  cruise.  He  demands 
to  be  taken  home  but  the  captain  does  not  believe  his  story  and 
he  has  to  remain.  He  is  offered  regular  employment  but  he  re- 
fuses it  and  so  he  suffers  forcible  indoctrination  in  seamanship, 
his  first  lesson  taking  the  form  of  a  knock-down  blow,  instantly 
productive  of  one  of  ^^  them  hemmeridges  "  that  are  warranted  to 
clear  the  head. 

In  this  spirit  his  instruction  is  inflexibly  continued.  Teachings 
and  admonitions  are  alike  convincingly  emphasized  by  severe  but 
dispassionate  thrashings  with  a  knotted  rope,  and  Harvey  soon 
discovers  that  it  is  his  immediate  personal  interest  to  apply  him- 
self cheerfully  to  the  performance  of  whatever  duties  may  be  as- 
signed him  by  his  master.  ^^  The  same  smartness  that  led  him  to 
take  such  advantage  of  his  mother  made  him  very  sure  that  no 
one  on  the  boat  would  stand  the  least  nonsense."  The  thorough- 
going reformation  of  his  character  dates  from  the  moment  when 
this  conviction  becomes  implanted  in  his  mind.  When  restored 
to  his  parents  at  the  close  of  the  cruise,  Harvey  Cheyne  is  a  frank, 
resolute,  even-tempered  youth,  inured  to  hardships,  trained  to 
obedience,  and  proud  of  his  ability  to  earn  his  own  living. 

This  form  of  control  is  reduced  to  a  working  system  and  digni- 
fied by  tradition  and  noble  associations  in  the  great  public  schools 
of  Eton,  Harrow  and  Rugby.  Thomas  Arnold  counted  on  the 
"  fagging  system  "  of  Rugby  "  as  the  key-stone  of  his  whole  gov- 
ernment." When  a  liberal  journal  made  an  attack  on  corporal 
punishment,  he  replied :  '^  I  know  well  of  what  feeling  this  is  the 
expression ;  it  originates  in  that  proud  spirit  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  Christian — but  essen- 
tially barbarian.  It  visited  Europe  with  all  the  evils  of  chivalry, 
and  is  threatening  us  now  with  those  of  Jacobinism.  At  an  age 
when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  true  manly  sense  of  the 
degradation  of  guilt  or  faults,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  encourag- 
ing a  fantastic  sense  of  the  degradation  of  personal  correction  ? 
What  can  be  more  false,  or  more  adverse  to  the  simplicity,  sobriety 
and  humbleness  of  mind,  which  are  the  best  ornament  of  youth, 
and  the  best  promise  of  a  noble  manhood?  " 

When  corporal  punishment  is  common,  and  grounded  in  a  gen- 
erally accepted  philosophy  of  control  it  does  not  carry  with  it  that 
disgrace  which  attaches  to  it  where  any  form  of  physical  a&sault 
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is  considered  as  not  only  painful  but  as  personally  insulting. 
Henoe  we  find  that  in  England  this  form  of  control  is  not  lacking 
in  elements  that  may  appeal  to  taste  and  be  used  to  give  bright- 
ness and  color  to  literature  and  art.  Tom  Broum  at  Rugby  will 
occur  to  every  one ;  and  in  Kenneth  Graham's  Golden  Age  we 
have  a  charming  treatment  of  the  physical  give  and  take  solution 
of  human  relations  in  a  well-to-do  English  home.  Or  take  the 
review  in  a  current  English  paper  where  •  Mr.  G.  W.  Stevens 
quotes  Elizabeth  Turner's  child's  lyric : 

^^  Mama  had  ordered  Ann,  the  maid, 
Miss  Caroline  to  wash ; 
And  pat  on  with  her  clean  white  frock 
A  handsome  muslin  sash. 

But  Caroline  began  to  cry, 

For  what  you  cannot  think : 
She  said,  <  Oh,  that's  an  ugly  sash ; 

I  '11  have  my  pretty  pink.' 

Papa,  who  in  the  parlour  heard 

Her  make  the  noise  and  rout. 
That  instant  went  to  Caroline, 

To  whip  her,  ther's  no  doubt." 

And  then^Mr.  Stevens  adds  the  commentary:  ^^When  Caro- 
line reappeats  in  the  story,  naughty,  you  notice  that  she  is  'Miss' 
Caroline  no  longer.  In  the  second  line  of  the  second  stanza  we 
have  the  unheard-of-heinousness  of  her  conduct  finely  emphasized. 
And  then,  in  the  third,  the  awful  suddenness  of  the  apparition  of 
papa !  How  subtly  papa  is  pictured,  lying  in  wait  in  the  parlour, 
silent,  no  doubt,  listening,  the  door  ajar,  for  the  least  hint  of 
whipable  naughtiness.  That  instant,  you  observe,  he  was  up  and 
at  her.  Note,  finally,  the  art  with  which  the  catastrophe  is  sug- 
gested rather  than  stated.  Papa  is  moving  in  the  direction  of 
Caroline ;  we  do  not  hear  the  slaps  or  the  screams  —  but  we  im- 
agine." 

This  attitude  toward  physical  compulsion  is  not  an  unconscious 
accompaniment  of  environment  and  racial  qualities ;  it  is,  instead 
the  accepted  philosophy  of  the  people,  and  they  look  with  distrust 
and  apprehension  upon  any  people  holding  a  different  view.  The 
attitude  of  English  writers  toward  the  French  in  matters  of  gov- 
ernment, art,  literature  and  social  relations,  from  the  impassioned 
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utterances  of  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  current 
articles  in  to-day's  Chronicle  or  Telegraph  all  express  this  distrust 
of  activity  that  is  carried  on  outside  the  shadow  of  the  strong  arm 
of  a  law  that  can  be  distinctly  seen  and  felt,  if  necessary.  Or  the 
current  editorials  on  our  recent  elections  illustrate  the  point  as 
well.  To  read  them  one  would  imagine  that  America,  light,  fickle, 
with  no  fixed  policy,  and  no  visible  power  of  compulsion,  was  on  the 
brink  of  anarchy.  England's  attitude  toward  us  is  very  much 
like  our  attitude  toward  Brazil  or  Guatamala. 

Now  this  attitude  toward  law,  with  its  accompaniment  of  pos- 
sible pain,  has  been  characteristic  of  the  great  conquering  nations 
of  all  time.  All  that  has  been  said  of  England  would  have  been 
even  more  true  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  wherever  a  great  work  is 
accomplished  through  a  long  period  of  time  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  agent  is  working  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of  things. 
Capital  punishment  then,  using  the  phrase  with  its  largest  con- 
tent, would  seem  to  have  its  place  and  function.     What  is  it? 

The  studies  made  on  children's  attitude  toward  punishment 
during  these  past  four  or  five  years  go  to  show  that  young  chil- 
dren accept  physical  reactions  as  a  perfectly  natural  thing  against 
which  they  feel  no  particular  revolt.  Their  own  tendency  is  to 
impose  physical  pain  as  a  means  of  bringing  things 'Or  people  into 
line  with  what  they  think  ought  to  be  done.  Farther,  all  our 
studies  on  undisciplined  and  spoiled  children  go  to  show  that  a 
young  child  finds  at  first  the  conditions  of  sound  mental  and 
moral  growth  only  in  absolute  obedience  to  a  will  and  a  direction 
superior  to  his  own.  But  from  the  earliest  age  the  child  is  also 
struggling  for  self  direction  and  if  he  is  prevented  from  following 
this  natural  development  we  have  as  a  result  either  the  helpless 
and  dependent  human  being,  or  the  revolutionist  with  his  hand 
turned  against  all  law.  So  with  a  primitive  people,  all  history 
teaches  that  they  find  their  best  conditions  of  growth  in  strong 
paternal  rule,  backed  by  immediate  physical  pain.  An  unpreju- 
diced observer  cannot  be  brought  into  immediate  relations  with 
the  lower  classes  of  our  negro  population  without  feeling  that  any 
one  of  them  would  find  his  best  conditions  for  mental  and  moral 
growth  in  a  state  of  immediate  dependence  on  a  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic superior.  If  a  child  or  a  primitive  people  misses  this  nor- 
mal stage  in  its  growth  we  have  the  hoodlums  of  our  American 
cities,  or  the  lower  type  of  citizens  in  our  Spanish-American  re- 
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publics.  In  these  cases  we  mast  apply  the  rule,  Better  late  than 
never.  Spoiled  people  may  find  their  salvation,  even  late  in  life, 
in  a  strong  hand  backed  by  immediate  and  painful  penalties. 

These,  then,  are  cases  where  direct  physical  rule  seems  desir- 
able :  with  young  children  ;  with  primitive  peoples ;  and  with 
certain  types  of  spoiled  people.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  are 
exactly  the  cases  with  which  Mr.  Kipling  deals,  the  neglected  and 
spoiled  son  of  a  New  York  millionaire,  the  English  ^^  gutter 
devil "  and  the  Egyptian  fellaheen,  with  his  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion and  misuse  behind  him,  and  in  him.  But  the  trouble  comes 
when  we  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  the  whole  secret  and 
science  of  government.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  mistake  marks 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  English  people  toward  control.  All 
sane  and  healthy  living  must  certainly  start  in  absolute  and  will- 
ing obedience  to  some  superior  human  power ;  without  this  start, 
no  sound  growth.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  from  the  first  each 
individual  must  not  only  be  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  struggle 
for  and  to  attain  self  direction, —  that  is  to  say,  a  direction  that  is 
in  accord  with  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  his  own  nature 
and  human  society  being  two  elements  of  that  universe.  Absolute 
control,  backed  by  prompt  physical  penalties  will  give  the  foun- 
dations for  healthy  growth ;  it  will  form  a  great  army ;  it  will 
conquer  and  govern  provinces  ;  it  will  at  least  hold  in  subjection 
the  criminal  and  spoiled  classes,  and  it  will  sometimes  cure  them. 
But  if  it  is  too  long  continued  it  will  destroy  initiative,  crush  out 
artistic  development  and  ultimately  brutalize  a  people.  These 
conditions  have  not  been  realized  in  England,  but  the  national 
tendency  seems  to  me  in  that  direction. 

Meantime  the  new  movement  that  is  centering  about  the  free 
common  schools  seems  destined  to  work  a  great  change  in  Eng- 
lish public  opinion.  In  the  past  England  has  never  believed  in 
the  free  general  education  of  her  people.  Not  until  1870  did  she 
establish  schools  under  the  direction  and  control  of  government; 
and  not  until  1892  did  she  make  elementary  education  free. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  suffrage,  however,  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  great  municipalities,  have  made 
rapidly  increasing  grants  for  the  support  of  elementary  education ; 
and  just  now  all  England  is  facing  the  problem  of  free  secondary 
education.  The  influence  of  the  free  schools  is  already  seen  in  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes  of  ^society  to  realize  ex- 
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istence  as  individuals  as  well  as  parts  of  society.  These  first 
attempts  at  self  direction  and  expression  will  be  rude  and  often 
vulgar,  but  an  American  must  believe  that  in  the  long  run  they 
will  justify  themselves. 

When  we  turn  to  America  the  conditions  are  all  very  different. 
The  free  life  of  our  early  settlers  developed  an  extreme  confi- 
dence in  self-direction  ;  our  revolutionary  struggle  with  England 
strengthened  this  confidence  into  a  conviction  which  is  formidated 
in  Our  Declaration  of  Independence.  With  plenty  of  room  for 
growth  we  passed  the  period  of  swaggering  young  manhood,  from 
1800  to  1840,  without  having  our  self-confidence  properly  tem- 
pered by  a  large  and  cosmopolitan  experience.  Then  came  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  with  its  vehement  denunciations  of  the 
whip  and  personal  degradation,  and  its  soul-stirring  orations  on 
our  black  brother  and  human  equality.  Whatever  ideas  of  direct 
control  and  compulsory  obedience  might  have  survived  these  na- 
tional experiences  have  been  still  further  obscured  by  the  varied 
immigration  with  which  our  country  has  been  flooded  since  1840. 
The  German  has  had  no  respect  for  the  Irishman's  ideas  of  public 
control,  and  the  Irishman  has  rejected  the  German's  traditions. 
As  a  consequence  of  our  development  we  have  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  control  in  the  family  and  school,  and  even  in  our  relations 
with  our  Indians  and  negroes  a  variety  of  doctrinaire  belief  often 
better  fitted  to  the  society  that  we  hope  will  exist  in  2098  than  to 
the  society  that  actually  exists  in  1898. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  difference  between  the  social 
faiths  of  England  and  America  is  profound.  With  us  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  centre  of  the  universe  ;  we  believe  in  him  ;  we  trust 
him ;  and  this  trust  rests  in  a  deeper  optimism,  in  a  belief  in  the 
essential  rightness  and  sanity  of  the  universe.  To  slightly  change 
Lincoln's  saying :  —  "  We  believe  that  some  of  the  people  will  go 
wrong  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  will  go  wrong  some- 
times,—  but  all  of  the  people  cannot  go  wrong  all  of  the  time. 
This  belief  must  inevitably  produce  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium 
among  the  molecules  of  our  commonwealth ;  and  the  Englishman 
watching  us  grows  giddy,  for  he  has  not  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  that  profound  faith  in  the  rightness  of  human  nature  in 
which  the  American  rests. 

But  in  this  general  optimism  have  we  not  carried  our  theories 
of  physical  inviolability  so  far  that  it  has  unfitted  us  for  dealing 
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intelligently  with  backward  peoples  and  diseased  classes  ?  Our 
lowest  class  of  negroes,  our  lazy  and  habitual  tramps,  and  our 
oity  hoodlums  are  the  hardest  problem  we  have  to  meet.  We 
have  a  lot  of  work  in  our  country  that  could  be  very  effectively 
done  by  Sergeant  Whatisname.  Our  children  especially  suffer 
from  this  lack  of  discrimination  on  our  part.  Freedom  that  comes 
too  soon,  before  the  individual  is  ready  for  it,  is  ruin  ;  and  we  in 
America  have  to  learn  when  in  the  advance  from  savagery  to 
civilization,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  the  admonitions  of  ex- 
perience need  the  backing  of  physical  force. 

If  England's  danger  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  force  that  may 
weaken  artistic  power,  destroy  initiative  and  untimately  brutalize 
a  people,  ours  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  lawless  individualism  that 
precociously  ripens  children,  develops  hoodlums,  and  leaves  us 
powerless  to  deal  with  the  infinitely  difficult  social  and  political 
problems  of  the  undeveloped  peoples  within  and  all  about  our 
borders. 
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THE  origin  of  the  Cherokee  and  other  Indian  dialects  has  long 
been  an  open  and  unsettled  question  with  scientists  who 
have  given  the  subject  of  Indian  linguistics  any  serious  thought. 
nSome  scholars  regard  the  Indians  of  North  America  as  descendants 
of  the  '^  Ten  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,"  many  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  they  are  in  some  way  related  to  the  primitive  i*aces  of  East 
India,  while  others  ascribe  to  them  a  Ciiinese  or  PhoBnician  origin. 
The  supposed  passage  of  the  Red  Men  across  Behring  Strait  from 
North-eastern  Asia  to  America  has  always  been  a  favorite  notion 
in  the  scientific  mind,  and  while  there  are  some  striking  facial 
resemblances  between  the  individuals  of  the  Pacific  coast  tribes 
and  those  of  Asiatic  nations,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  real 
evidence  to  sustain  such  an  hypothesis. 

However  there  is  opposed  to  this  theory  the  fact  that  Asiatic 
peoples  are  of  races  that  do  not  readily  lose  racial  characteristics. 
They  have  constructive  and  intricate  languages,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  tongues  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  of  the 
most  primitive  kind.     In  further  refutation  of  this   hypothesis 
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we  might  remark  that  the  migrations  of  races  has  been  ever 
westward  rather  than  eastward.  To  attempt  to  trace  back  the 
inhabitants  of  America  to  a  Jewish,  Phoenician  or  Celtic  source  i& 
simply  labor  lost,  and  outside  the  pale  of  real  science.  Ta 
assume  that  Asia  was  the  birth-place  of  every  other  race  because 
it  was  the  cradle  of  our  own,  is  an  inconsistency  that  will  not 
bear  investigation  by  deep  thinking  persons.  In  my  mind  the 
only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  conception 
of  a  race  peculiar  to  America.  While  some  scholars  see  nothing 
but  diversity  in  all  the  Indian  dialects  of  America,  I  observe 
everywhere,  traces  of  uniformity  —  if  not  in  their  radical  ele- 
ments, at  least  in  their  formal  structure.  These  traces  of  uni- 
formity are  noticeable  even  in  tongues  or  dialects  of  tribea 
somewhat  remote  from  each  other.  A  striking  instance  of  this  ia 
seen  in  the  alphabets  and  syllables  of  the  Cherokee  and  Eskimo* 
tongues  (as  given  in  the  table  of  comparative  syllabry  below). 

^  TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  SYLLABRY. 


Eskimo. 

Cherokee. 

gha 

ghe 

gho 

gha(h) 

ha 

he 

ho 

hi 

hu 

hung 

la 

le 

Id 

li 

(lah) 

la 

le 

lo 

la 

lung 

va 

ve 

vo 

(vah) 

wa 

we 

wo 

wi 

wu 

wang 

ya 

ye 

yo 

(yang) 

ya 

ye 

yo 

yi 

yu 

yung 

se 

so 

Bl 

sang 

sa 

se 

so 

81 

su 

sang 

ma 

me 

mo 

mah 

ma 

me 

mo 

mi 

ma 

mang 

na 

ne 

no 

nah 

(h)na 

ne 

no 

ni 

na 

nang 

ji 

je 

jo 

jai| 
ka(h)  1 

(ga 
|ka 

ge 

go 

gi 

ga 

gung 

ki 

key 

ko 

— 

— 

ti 

te 

to 

tai 

rta 
|da 

te 

to 

ti 

de 

do 

di 

da 

dang 

pi 

pe 

po 

pa' 

— 

— 

ra     re     ro 


rah 


tsa 

tse 

tso 

tai 

tsu 

tsung 

qua 

que 

quo 

qui 

quu 

quung 

dla 

tla 

tie 

tlo 

tlu 

tli 

tlung 
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Note  also  the  resemblance  exhibited  in  the  following : 
TABLE   OF   COMPARATIVE   SYLLABRY. 


Combinations 

Final. 

Cherokee  .... 

ga 

ge 

gi 

go 

gi 

ga 

HiV^ 

Eskimo  .  .  . 

je 

•  • 

jo 

ju 

Cree    .... 

ka 

ke 

ki 

ko 

k 

Montagnais . 

ga 

ge 

gi 

go 

gu 

gau 

Cherokee  .  . 

ha 

he 

hi 

ho 

ha 

hu 

Eskimo  .  .  . 

gha 

ghe 

gho 

ghah 

v/ree   .  .  •  • 

Montagnais  . 

ha 

he 

hi 

ho 

hu 

* 

Cherokee  .  . 

la 

le 

li 

lo 

lu 

lu 

Eskimo  .  . 

(la) 

le 

li 

lo 

lah 

Cree    .... 

la 

le 

li 

lo 

1 

Montagnais  . 

la 

le 

li 

lo 

In 

lau 

Cherokee  .  . 

ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

mu 

Eskimo  .  . 

ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

— 

mah 

Cree    .... 

ma 

me 

mi 

mo 

m 

Montagnais 

(ma) 

me 

mi 

mo 

mu 

man 

Cherokee  .  . 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

nu 

nu 

Eskimo  .  .  . 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

nu 

nah 

Cree    .  .  . 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

n 

Montagnais  . 

na 

ne 

ni 

no 

nu 

nau 

Cherokee  . 

sa 

se 

si 

so 

su 

su 

Eskimo  .  .  . 

(sa) 

se 

si 

so 

sai 

Cree    .... 

sa 

se 

si 

so 

s 

Montagnais 

sa 

se 

si 

so 

su 

sau 

Cherokee  .  . 

ta 

te 

ti 

to 

tu 

tu 

Eskimo  .  . 

(ta) 

te 

ti 

to 

tu 

tai 

Cree    .  .  . 

ta 

te 

ti 

to 

t 

Montagnais 

ta 

te 

ti 

to 

tu 

tau 

As  early  as  1872,  Hale  noted  a  resemblance  between  the  Tutelo 
and  Dakota  dialects.  In  1881,  Mr.  Gatschet  made  a  collection  of 
linguistic  material  among  the  Catawba  Indians  of  South  Carolina, 
and  compared  it  with  the  several  Dakota  dialects  with  which  he 
was  conversant.  These  examinations  and  comparisons  demon- 
strated the  affinity  between  the  Dakota  and  Catawba  tongues  and 
showed  them  to  be  of  common  descent. 

Subsequently,  Gatschet  discovered  that  the  Biloxi  Indians  of 
the  Gulf  coast  used  many  terms  common  to  the  Dakota  dialects, 
and  became  convinced  of  their  affinity.     In  this  way  ethnological 
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investigators  have  discovered  and  catalogued  many  groups  of 
related  tongues  or  dialects.  It  has  been  only  within  recent  years 
that  anything  like  a  scientific  classification  of  them  has  been 
attempted.  The  information  we  have  on  this  subject  at  present 
is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  sweeping  deductions  or  rig^id 
classifications.  The  Dakota  or  Siouan  family  as  now  established, 
embraces  the  following  groups  or  dialects : 

1.  Dakota- Asinboin ;  2.  Ceghia ;  8.  Iowa ;  4.  Winne- 
bago ;  5.  Mandan ;  6.  Hidatsa ;  7.  Biloxi ;  8.  Monakan  or  Tu- 
telo;  9.  Catawba  or  Niy  a ;  10.  Sara  (extinct);  and  11.  Pedee 
(extinct). 

Of  course  these  groups  may  again  be  subdivided  into  many 
smaller  groups.  For  instance,  the  Ceghia  group  is  composed  of 
the  Omaha,  Ponka,  Kwapa  or  Quapaw,  Osage  and  Kansa  Indians. 
The  members  of  the  Mandan  group  according  to  their  tribal 
legends  were  the  original  or  primitive  people  of  North  America, 
but  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  to  substantiate  their  claims. 

There  are  various  estimates  as  to  the  actual  number  of  aborigri- 
nal  stocks  or  families  of  North  American  Indians,  but  we  haven't 
space *[to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  that  question  in  the  present 
paper.  The  names  and  the  habitats  of  some  of  the  leading 
families  are  herewith  subjoined. 


Tribes, 


Habitats. 


Principal  Liguistic 
Families  of  North 
America,  Fast  and 
South  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


p  , .  (  Alaska,  Greenland,  Arctic 

Athapascan 


I      Arch. 


•  •  •  • 


(  Alaska,  Mexico,   Fastem 
(      Canada. 

{Southern  Canada,    Mich., 
111.,  Colorado,  South  Caro- 
lina, Ind.,  Ky.,  Ohio,  Va., 
New  Fng.  States. 
C  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Md., 

Troquoian }  Tenn.,  Ala.,  Ga.,  Va.,  N. 

(^Carolina,  So.  Carolina. 
TDakotas,     Minn.,     Iowa, 

I  Kansas,  Carolinas,  Ark., 

[Va.,  Miss. 

iCal.,  Nev.,  Utah,  Colo., 
Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Ida- 
U  XWT  '  TUT        \         ^ 

ho,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Texas. 
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Tribes. 


Habitats. 


Principal  Linguistic 
Families  of  North 
America,  East  and 
South  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


(Miss.,  Fla., 
Geoi^a, 
Tennessee. 
rNeb.,  Kan.,  Dak.,   East 

Caddoan }  Texas,   Louisana,   South- 

(  western  Arkansas. 

S&lisham I  ?^^^7«*??'  ^^^^'  ^"^- 

( ish  Columbia. 

Yuman Arizona,  Lower  California. 

Kiowan  I  Wyoming,  Nebraska, 

^^^^^^ I  Northern  Colorado. 

Piman Arizona,  Mexico. 

Shahaptian  . . . .  |  <^'^^°'  ^'*'*<''  'W'Mhing- 
^  Timuonanan  •  •  •     Florida  everglades. 

The  Siouan,  Algonquin,  Athapascan,  Iroquoian,  Shoshonean,. 
and  Muskhog^an  families  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative 
groups  in  the  list  given.  These  representative  stocks  exhibit 
many  traces  of  uniformity  as  revealed  by  the  investigations  of 
ethnologists  up  to  the  present  .time,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  ven- 
ture in  that  connection  an  opinion  respecting  their  origin. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man  these  linguistic  stocks  had 
no  written  language  except  that  which  could  be  expressed  by 
picture  writing.  At  the  present  time  the  Cherokees,  Crees^ 
Eskimo,  Montagnais  and  possibly  a  few  other  tribes  have  printed 
alphabets  which  have  been  adopted  from  the  Roman  alphabet* 
The  Cherokee  alphabet  was  adopted  from  the  Roman  by  Sequoyah 
about  1820,  and  contains  gighty-six  syllabic  characters.  The. 
other  Indian  alphabets  are  of  missionary  origin.  The  Cherokees 
deny  that  Sequoyah  ever  saw  an  English  alphabet,  and  declare 
that  their  alphabet  is  in  no  wise  adapted  from  the  English* 
According  to  their  representations,  Sequoyah  one  day  saw  some 
white  men  reading  a  letter  and  was  much  impressed  with  the 
talking  leaves,  as  he  called  them,  and  resolved  to  devise  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  for  the  Cherokees.  At  first  he  devised  an 
ingenious  system  of  picture  writing,  but  with  no  plan  for  dividing 
words  into  syllables.  Although  he  spent  much  time  in  attempt- 
ing to  pei*fect  this  system,  it  proved  unsatisfactory  and  was  finally 
abandoned. 

But  Sequoyah,  undaunted,  set  to  work  again  and  at  last  in 
1821,  twelve  years  after  making  his  first  attempt,  succeeded  in 
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perfecting  an  alphabet  that  met  every  requirement  of  the  Chero- 
kee language.  However,  the  study  of  different  systems  of 
writing  —  such  as  the  Chinese,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Egyptian  — 
shows  that  no  race  ever  invented  an  arbitrary  system  of  writing 
or  originated  a  true  alphabet  by  any  fixed  determination. 

All  the  known  graphic  systems  originated  in  picture  writing 
and  all  have  passed  through  the  stage  of  conventionalism  to  that 
commonly  called  the  hieroglyphic,  while  from  the  latter,  directly 
or  indirectly,  after  an  intermediate  stage,  sprang  the  syllabry 
which  used  modifications  of  the  old  ideograms  and  required  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  characters. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Greeks  used  the  same  word 
yp<uf>€iv  (graphein),  to  mean  both  drawing  and  writing,  thus  sug- 
gesting their  early  identity.  It  is  quite  probable  that  when  man 
became  proficient  in  oral  language  and  desired  to  give  permanence 
to  his  thoughts,  he  first  resorted  to  the  designs  of  picture  writing 
—  already  known  and  used  —  to  express  the  sounds  of  his  speech. 
In  this  connection  the  high  development  of  pictorial  writing 
among  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  is  well  worthy 
of  notice.  Some  of  these  tribes  had  commenced  the  introduction 
of  phonetics  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  from  these  pictographs  alphabetic  symbols  and 
a  written  language  would  have  been  shortly  evolved  if  further 
development  had  not  been  arrested  at  this  point  by  the  invasion 
of  the  whites. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  many  of  these  Indian  dialects  are 
being  reduced  to  writing  by  means  of  characters  adapted  from  the 
English  or  Roman  alphabet.  But  transcribers  and  translators 
have  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in  this  undertaking.  Promi- 
nent in  early  Colonial  times  in  this  work  were  Rev.  John  Eliot 
and  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  The  latter  in  speaking  of  the  Indian 
tongues  says :  "  There  is  a  letter  or  two  of  our  alphabet  which 
the  Indians  never  had  in  theirs ;  though  there  were  enough  of  the 
dog  in  their  temper,  there  can  scarcely  be  found  an  ^  R '  in  their 
language ;  save  that  the  Indians  to  the  northward,  who  have  a 
dialect  in  which  they  pronounce  an  '  R '  where  an  '  N '  is  pro- 
nounced by  our  Indians ;  but  if  their  alphabet  be  short,  I  am  sure 
the  words  composed  of  it  are  long  enough  to  tire  the  patience  of 
any  scholar  in  the  world ;  they  are  Sesif uipedalia  Verba  which 
their  Linguo  is  composed  of;  one  would  think  they  had  been 
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growing  ever  since  Babel  unto  the  dimQnsions  to  which  they  are 
now  extended.  For  instance,  if  my  reader  will  count  how  many 
letters  there  are  in  this  word :  Nummatchekodtantamoonganun- 
nonash,  when  he  has  done,  for  his  reward  I  will  tell  him,  it  signi- 
fies no  more  in  English  than  our  lusts ;  and  if  I  were  to  translate 
our  loves,  it  must  be  nothing  shorter  than  :  Noowomantammoon- 
kanunonnash,  or  if  you  wish  a  longer  word  than  either  of  these  : 
Kummoglsodonattoottummooetiteaongamuchnonash,  which  is  in 
English,  '  Our  Question.'  " 

Eliot,  in  speaking  of  his  work  in  translating  into  the  Indian 
language,  complains  of  the  difficulties  encountered  on  account  of 
*'  the  diversity  of  their  own  language  to  itself ;  every  part  of  that 
country  having  its  own  dialect,  differing  much  from  the  other.*' 
He  also  speaks  of  the  pronunciation  of  "  N,"  to  which  Mather 
refers.  "  The  Massachusetts,"  says  Mr.  Eliot,  "  pronounce  the  'n,' 
the  Nipumuk  Indians  pronounce  4,'  and  the  Northern  Indians 
pronounce  'r.'"  To  illustrate  this  difference  in  pronunciation  he 
mentions  the  word  for  dog  respectively  (anum,  altim,  and  ari&m) 
in  these  three  dialects. 

Nearly  all  of  the  known  Indian  dialects  are  eminently  vocalic, 
and  the  tongues  of  Indians  living  in  the  plains  which  have  been 
most  extensively  studied  are  notably  melodious. 

This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  dialects  of  the  Siouan  and 
Muskhogean  groups  or  families.  Present  investigations  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Cherokees  have  reached  the  highest  phonetic 
development  of  all  the  Indian  dialects  now  known.  Every  sylla- 
ble of  this  dialect  ends  in  a  vocal  or  a  nasal  sound  which  renders 
the  language  almost  as  musical  as  the  Italian. 

In  its  grammatical  arrangement  or  syntax,  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guage greatly  resembles  the.  Greek.  The  verb  has  three  distinct 
and  well  defined  voices,  the  active,  passive  and  middle,  and  also 
three  numbers,  the  singular,  dual  and  plural,  as  in  Greek.  The 
Cherokee  verb,  however,  is  much  richer  in  its  inflexions  than  the 
Greek  or  any  other  European  language.  A  single  verb  often 
undergoes  hundreds  of  inflexions.  Mrs.  A.  E.  W.  Robertson  of 
Muscogee,  Indian  Territory,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  L.  A.  Worcester, 
D.D.,  who  has  spent  her  life  among  the  Cherokee  and  Creek 
Indians,  tells  me  that  some  of  the  verbs  in  Cherokee  are  known 
to  have  more  than  five  thousand  forms. 

For  instance  :  if  there  is  a  pencil  (something  long  and  round), 
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a  ball  (something  thick  and  round),  a  dollar  (something  flat  and 
round),  a  book  (something  square  and  thick),  etc.,  in  a  chest  and 
your  Cherokee  friend  should  want  any  one  of  them,  by  a  mere 
change  of  the  inflexion  of  the  verb  he  would  be  enabled  to  desig- 
nate which  article  he  wanted  without  actually  mentioning  ita 
name. 

We  have  nothing  like  this  in  English,  and  in  this  respect  the 
Cherokee  dialect,  although  the  language  of  what  was  once  an 
uncivilized  race,  can  claim  no  small  degree  of  superiority.  In 
speaking  of  the  Indian  languages  in  this  connection,  Mrs.  Robert- 
son writes  me  :  ^^  There  is  one  common  characteristic  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  English  and  other  kindred  languages,  in  that 
so  much  more  is  expressed  in  nouns  and  verbs  making  the  other 
parts  of  speech  much  fewer  in  proportion.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Cherokee  and  those  that  I  have  known  anything  about.  I 
think  the  Indian  languages  very  wonderful  in  construction  and 
the  greatest  remove  from  being  a  '  mere  jargon,'  as  so  many  of 
our  people  think  them.  Indeed,  I  do  not  look  upon  them  as  at 
all  the  work  of  man,  but  as  the  Creator's  gift  to  man." 

Many  of  the  nouns  have  the  same  form  in  all  numbers.  Num- 
ber is  often  determined  by  the  verb  alone.  Case  relations  are 
sometimes  expressed  by  prepositions  as  in  English  without  any 
variations  or  inflexions,  and  occasionally  by  inflexions  without 
prepositions.  The  personal  pronouns  have  the  same  form  in  all 
numbers  and  genders.  The  pronoun  I  and  its  plural  we  are 
are  both  translated  by  aya,  thou  and  you  by  nihi,  he,  she,  it  and 
they  by  witsuquugi.  The  gender  and  number  in  each  case  are 
indicated  by  inflexions  of  the  verb. 

The  Cherokees  are  very  precise  in  their  use  of  nouns  and  make 
many  fine  discriminations  in  their  use.  They  distinguish  care- 
fully between  an  uncle  on  the  father's  side  and  one  on  the  mother's 
side.  Other  words  like  annt,  cousin,  etc.,  of  this  class  are  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

Many  other  examples  illustrating  the  wonderful  resources  and 
richness  of  this  language  might  be  given,  but  these  are  reserved 
for  a  subsequent  paper.  The  Indian  dialects  of  America  present 
a  rich  field  of  linguistic  flora  for  investigation,  but  they  have 
never  received  the  intelligent  and  the  serious  consideration  of 
ethnologists  that  they  deserve  until  recently. 
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II. 

1.     Tht  Coming  of  Arthur. 

FIERCE  anarchy  prevails  in  Britain,  the  Romans  have  grown 
too  weak  to  enforce  their  claim  of  sovereignty  successfully. 
The  heathen  barbarians  from  Germany,  the  Lords  of  Hengist,  and 
the  savage  Norsmen,  attack  the  country  from  without,  robbers  and 
outlaws  harrass  it  within. 

''And  BO  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilderness 
Wherein  the  beast  was  ever  more  and  more 
And  man  was  less  and  less." 

After  the  death  of  Uther,  the  son  of  Aurelius,  the  country  is 
without  a  king.  Suddenly,  Arthur  appears,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
interregnum  and  to  deliver  his  country  from  its  enemies.  Who 
is  he,  this  king,  ^^fair  beyond  the  race  of  Britons  and  of  men"? 
Is  he,  as  some  say,  a  son  of  Uther  begotten  with  Gorlois'  widow, 
Tguerne,  born  before  his  time  and  secretly  weaned  by  the  enchant- 
er, Merlin,  and  brought  forward  by  him  in  the  hour  of  need?  Or 
was  he,  as  others  maintain,  in  the  terrible  night  of  Uther's  death, 
swept  ashore  as  a  tender  babe  on  the  shining  crest  of  a  huge  wave, 
and  taken  up  by  Merlin  and  his  old  master,  Bleys? 

Even  Merlin  would  not  give  a  straight  forward  answer,  but 
spoke  in  riddles.  But,  however  this  be,  Arthur  proved  his  claim 
by  his  deeds:  he  overthrew  his  enemies  in  tremendous  battles, 
defeated  the  rebellious  barons  who  denied  his  legitimacy,  and  at 
his  coronation  founded  the  famous  order  of  the  Table  Round, 
binding  his  faithful  knights  by  great  vows  to 

''Follow  the  Christ,  the  King, 
Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong,  follow  the  King." 

And  there  was  borne  before  him  at  his  coronation  his  mysterious 
sword,  Excalibur,  ''rich  with  jewels  on  the  hilt,  bewildering  heart 
and  eye,''  which,  one  summer-noon,  an  arm  ''clothed  in  white 
samite,  mystic,  wonderful,"  had  raised  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  lake. 
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Arthur  had  rowed  to  the  spot  and  had  taken  it;  and  it  bore,  ^4n 
the  oldest  tongue  of  all  this  world,*'  on  the  one  side  the  inscrip- 
tion: I"  Take  me,"  and  on  the  other:  "Throw  me  away  I"  And 
with  this  sword,  and  with  his  faithful  knights,  Arthur  saved  Lod- 
ogran.  King  of  Cameliard,  from  his  enemies,  and  in  reward  asked 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  the  most  beautiful  woman,  Guine- 
vere. 

2.     Q-areth  and  Linette. 

For  a  time  the  ideal  of  the  Table  Round  is  realized.  Look  at 
Arthur's  royal  seat,  the  magic  city  of  Caraelot,  rising  like  a  fairy- 
dream  high  into  the  air  with  a  thousand  tall  spires,  quaint  turrets, 
pointed  gables,  and  arched  balconies,  and  see  how  Arthur's  knights 
assemble  around  their  lord,  hearing  him  give  judgment  to  his 
people.  And  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  land  feels  attract- 
ed by  him  as  true  steel  by  the  magnet.  Thus  Gareth,  the  son  of 
Lot  and  Bellicent,  cannot  bear  to  sit  idly  at  home,  but  yearns 

**to  sweep 
Id  ever  highering  eagle  circle  up 
To  the  great  Sun  of  Glory,  and  thence  swoop 
Down  upon  al^thiugs  base,  and  dash  them  dead." 

His  mother,  Bellicent,  though  with  a  sad  heart,  gives  him  leave 
to  go,  on  condition  that  he  enters  unknown  into  Arthur's  service 
as  a  common  kitchen-knave.  She  hopes,  like  Herzeloide  in  the 
German  poem,  that  her  son  will  soon  be  disheartened  by  the 
mockery  of  the  world,  and  will  return  to  his  mother.  But  how 
nobly  and  bravely  the  boy  takes  the  trials  upon  himself,  until 
Arthur  calls  him  to  be  a  knight  of  the  Table  Round,  when,  on  the 
same  day,  a  distressed  lady,  the  fair  but  saucy  Linette,  appeals  to 
the  king  for  help  against  three  wicked  robber-knights,  who  hold 
her  sister,  Lyonors,  in  durance,  the  brave  young  scullion  offers 
himself  as  her  champion,  and,  though  scorned  and  reviled  by  the 
haughty  lady,  he  conquers  her  oppressors  one  by  one,  and  at  last 
he  wins  the  greatest  victory  of  all — he  conquers  Linette 's  proud 
heart  and  carries  off  the  prize. 

3.     Unid. 

The  time  of  youthful  innocence  is  soon  at  an  end.  In  the  third 
idyll  a  cloud  appears  in  the  bright  sky.  When  Lancelot,  Arthur's 
greatest  knight,  the  star  of  the  tournament,  escorted  Guinevere 
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to  the  court  of  her  destined  husband,  she  did  not  yet  know  Arthur. 
It  was  spring  time  then,  and  the  air  was  full  of  love.  When  the 
two  reached  the  court  they  awoke  as  from  a  dream.  Then  Ouin* 
evere  saw  Arthur,  and  thought  him  cold  and  distant,  ^^high,  self- 
contained,  and  passionless."  She  could  not  soar  up  to  the  serene 
heighth  of  his  being,  was  dazzled  by  the  pure  white  light;  and 
reasoning: 

'^He  is  all  fault  who  has  no  fault  at  all, 
For  be  who  loves  me  must  have  a  touch  of  earth ; 
The  low  sun  makes  the  colour  — " 

She  turned  her  fancy  to  Lancelot,  whose  innate  nobleness  and 
generosity  were  overcome  by  her  irresistible  charm  and  passion- 
ate love. 

The  faint  rumor  reached  the  ear  of  Prince  Geraint,  who  had 
just  won  the  hand  of  lovely  Enid;  fearing  lest  his  wife's  nature 
should  leceive  a  taint  from  her  intimacy  with  Guinevere,  he  took 
her  away  from  the  court  to  his  own  dukedom,  and  there,  forgetful 
of  his  duties  as  a  knight  and  as  a  prince,  he  idled  away  his  life  in 
tender  passion  at  her  feet,  so  that  he  became  a  laughing  stock  of 
his  own  people.  Then  Enid  saddened  and  grieved  that  he  had  lost 
his  prowess.  He,  noticing  her  melancholy,  mistook  the  cause  and 
thought  that  she  was  secretly  pining  for  some  other  knight.  He 
set  out  on  a  desperate  venture,  and  forced  Enid  to  ride  before 
him,  forbidding  her  to  speak  to  him  or  to  warn  him  of  any  danger. 
At  last  he  was  wounded;  he  recovered  his  consciousness  just  in 
time  to  hear  his  wife  protest  her  love  for  him  and  her  passionate 
rejection  of  the  offers  of  the  enamored  knight.  Convinced  of  his 
wife's  purity,  he  carries  her  back  to  his  home,  and  henceforth  he 
is  as  valiant  a  warrior  and  just  a  prince,  as  tender  and  devoted  a 
husband,  whose  life  is  crowned  by  a  glorious  death  in  a  battle  for 
the  king. 

4.     Balin  and  Balan, 

In  the  fourth  idyll,  the  poet  continues  to  trace  the  pernicious 
influence  which  begins  to  hang  like  a  dark  cloud  around  Arthur's 
queen  and  his  dearest  friend.  Balin,  a  valiant  knight,  generous 
and  loyal,  but  subject  to  a  gloomy  and  passionate  temperament, 
was  banished  from  the  court,  for  three  years,  into  exile,  where  his 
younger  and  gentler  brother  accompanied  him.  After  that  time, 
Balin  was  received  again  into  favor  at  court,  striving  with  all  his 
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might  to  control  his  fierce  soul  and  to  rise  to  the  ideal  knight- 
hood. Both  brothers  go  on  dangerous  expeditions,  each  one  in  a 
different  direction.  Balin  reaches  the  gloomy  castle  of  King 
Pellam.  The  king's  son,  base  and  malignant  Garlon,  sneers  at 
his  simplicity  in  wearing  the  queen's  crown  as  a  badge  of  purity. 
A  quarrel  breaks  out,  and  in  fierce  wrath  Balin  strikes  the  slan- 
derer  to  the  ground,  and  escapes  with  great  difficulty.  Despair- 
ing that  he  will  ever  conquer  the  demon  in  his  breast,  he  hangs 
the  queen's  crown  on  a  branch,  and  throws  himself  down  in  pas- 
sionate grief.  Seeing  his  idols  broken,  he  gives  vent  to  his  pent 
up  passion;  he  rages,  and  breaks  the  shield  with  a  savage  yell. 
At  this  noise,  his  brother,  Balan,  rushes  forth  from  the  thicket, 
and  seeing  a  knight,  with  a  closed  visor,  in  the  act  of  trampling 
on  the  royal  crown,  attacks  him  furiously,  and  in  the  fearfi:Q 
encounter  the  brothers  wound  one  another  to  death. 

6.     Vivien, 

In  this  idyll  we  see  the  shadow  darken  around  Arthur's  noble 
edifice.  Cunning  Vivien  had  tried  to  attract  Arthur's  attention 
through  her  coquettish  charms, — 

*^At  which  the  king 
Had  gazed  upon  her  blankly  and  gone  by." 

Foiled  in  her  attempt  to  subdue  .Arthur  by  her  charms,  she  turns 
to  wise  old  Merlin ;  to  obtain  absolute  power  over  him,  to  quench 
the  fire  of  that  mighty  soul,  would  satisfy  her  vanity  and  make  her 
feared  at  court, — which  she  hates  and  despises.  In  a  fit  of  gloomy 
melancholy,  old  Merlin  has  retired  into  the  wild  forest,  Brocel- 
iande.  She  follows  him  with  her  wily  playfulness,  like  a  glitter- 
ing snake.  The  old  sage  speaks  of  a  charm  he  knows  ^^of  woven 
paces  and  of  waving  hands"  to  make  a  man  insensible,  dead  to 
name  and  fame.  She  tries  all  her  arts  to  wile  the  secret  out  of 
him.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Samson  and  Delilah.  At  last,  when 
the  old  man  has  told  her  the  spell,  he  is  fallen  asleep.  Vivien 
practices  the  strange  charm  on  him,  and  there  he  lies  in  the  hol- 
low of  an  oak  tree,  like  one  dead,  lost  to  himself  and  the  world, 
and  Vivien  turns  away,  triumphing  like  the  serpent  after  the  fall 

of  Adam. 

6.     Eldine* 

In  this  idyll  the  interest  of  the  story  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
tragic  fate  of  sweet  Elaine,  who,  ignorant  of  Guinevere's  love  for 
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Lancelot,  has  fixed  her  maiden  affection  on  him.  She  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  at  her  father's  castle  of  Astolat,  where  he  had 
strayed,  losing  his  way  whilst  he  journeyed  to  Arthur's  diamond- 
jousts.  When  he  continued  his  journey,  leaving  his  shield  behind 
in  order  not  to  be  recognized  in  the  lists,  she  sat  for  days  in  her 
tower,  wrapt  in  sweet  dreams,  looking  at  it  and  thinking  of  the 
owner,  her  peace  gone,  her  heart  heavy.  Lancelot  was  victorious 
in  the  tournament,  but  he  received  a  dangerous  wound.  Despair- 
ing of  his  life,  he  rode  away  from  the  lists  and  reached  a  hermit's 
cell;  there  he  laid  down,  and  would  have  died  had  not  Elaine 
discovered  his- hiding  place  and  nursed  the  wounded  hero  with 
such  loving  devotion  that  she  saved  his  life.  But  whilst  he 
recovered,  she  sickened,  for  her  love  had  now  become  her  life, 
and  she  felt  that  his  thoughts  were  not  with  her.  At  last  the 
hour  of  parting  came,  and  she  could  contain  it  no  longer,  saying: 
^^I  have  gone  mad;  I  love  you  I  Let  me  die!"  Lancelot  pitied 
her,  and  not  insensible  of  her  wondrous  beauty  and  maiden  inno- 
cence, he  sighed  at  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been,  but  he 
was  loyal  to  Guinevere,  and  so  he  left  her  to  return  to  the  court, 
whilst  she  pined  away,  in  spite  of  her  father's  and  brother's  anx- 
ious care.    Then, 

''Death,  like  a  friend's  voice  from  a  distant  field, 
Approaching  thro'  the  darkness  call'd." 

But,  before  she  passed  away,  she  dictated  a  letter  to  Sir  Lance- 
lot, which  she  wished  herself  to  carry  to  the  proud  man.  And 
when  she  was  dead,  a  barge  was  decorated  with  black  from  stem 
to  stern  and  a  bier  was  placed  on  it,  decked  with  black  samite, 
and  on  the  bier  the  lovely  maid  was  laid.  There  was  a  faithful 
old  servant  in  her  father's  bouse  whose  tongue  had  been  cut  out 
by  the  heathen.  He  undertook  to  steer  the  barge  up  the  river 
with  the  rising  tide  to  the  castle  of  Arthur. 

''Then  rose  the  damb  old  servitor,  and  the  dead, 
Steered  by  the  dumb,  went  upward  with  the  flood — 
In  her  right  hand  a  lily,  in  her  left 
The  letter — all  her  bright  hair  streaming  down — 
And  all  her  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold 
Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in  white, 
All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear-featured  face 
Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead. 
But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  though  she  smiled." 
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At  the  same  time  Lancelot  stood  with  the  queen  in  an  oriel 
window  of  the  palace,  overlookiog  the  river,  and  presented  to  her 
the  rich  jewels  which  he  had  won  for  her  in  the  nine  great  diamond- 
jousts.  But  Guinevere,  who  had  heard  of  his  stay  at  Astolat,  and 
how  Elaine  had  nursed  him,  was  writhing  in  pangs  of  bitter  jeal- 
ousy, and  in  a  fit  of  frantic  passion  seized  the  magnificent  stones 
and  flung  them  into  the  stream. 

^'Then,  while  Sir  Lancelot  leant  in  half  disgast 
At  love,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window  ledge, 
Close  underneath  his  eyes,  and  right  across 
Where  these  had  fallen,  slowly  past  the  barge 
Whereon  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat 
Lay  smiliDg,  like  a  star  in  blackest  night." 

And  having  read  the  touching  letter,  Lancelot  sighed  like  a 
fallen  angel  over  lost  paradise,  and  then  perhaps  the  thought  may 
have  risen  in  his  soul  to  atone  for  the  great  sin  by  retiring  from 
the  world. 

7.     The  Holy  Or  ail. 

The  infection  is  spreading  in  ever  widening  circles.  Is  there, 
indeed,  any  one  in  the  Order  of  the  Table  Round  still  worthy  to 
receive  the  highest  revelation  from  above,  to  see  the  Holy  Grail; 
the  sacred  cup  out  of  which  the  Lord  drank  at  the  Last  Supper, 
which  was  deposited  by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  at  Glastonbury, 
and  when  the  heathen  reappeared  in  the  land,  was  taken  up  to 
heaven,  but  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  reveal  itself  again  in  the 
fulness  of  time?  After  a  long  time  of  fasting  and  praying,  a  holy 
nun,  Parcival's  sister,  saw  the  Holy  Grail,  in  the  dead  of  night,  in 
her  cell.  And  then  Parcival  and  many  other  knights  fasted  and 
prayed  that  they  might  see  it,  too.  One  night,  when  Arthur  was 
absent  from  his  castle  and  his  knights  were  talking  about  the 
subject  near  their  heart,  suddenly  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder 
was  heard,  and  the  whole  building  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in 
flames,  when  the  Grail  came  floating  in  on  a  beam  of  light.  Here- 
upon, many  took  the  vow  to  go  in  quest  of  the  Grail  for  a  year 
and  a  day.  But  Arthur  did  not  approve  of  such  an  ideal,  for  he 
is  not  an  ascetic  enthusiast,  leading  a  self-centered  life  of  religious 
exaltations,  bent  only  on  saving  himself  from  eternal  perdition, 
but  an  active  hero  fighting  the  battle  of  life  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  struggle,  beating  down  the  tyranny  of  wrong  and  of  selfish- 
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nefis,  and  breaking  the  chains  which  fetter  virtue  and  innboence. 
However,  a  knight  must  be  true  to  his  word,  and  Arthur  let  his 
friends  depart,  though  in  bitter  sorrow. 

8.     Pelleas  and  Etarre. 

Noble  Sir  Pelleas  of  the  Isle,  young,  and  ignorant  of  the  world, 
still  believes  in  truth  and  virtue,  and  in  the  ideal  chivalry  of  the 
Table  Round.  Etarre,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  worldly  and 
depraved,  sneers  at  his  maiden  bashfulness  and  inexperience, 
although  she  allows  him  to  enter  the  lists  as  her  champion  to  win 
the  circlet.  When  he  presents  it  to  her  and  expects  his  reward, 
she  slights  his  lOve  and  laughs  him  to  scorn.  Oawaine,  who 
pledges  himself  to  tame  the  pride  of  the  haughty  woman,  and  to 
be  loyal  to  Pelleas,  does  not  return.  At  last,  in  a  lovely  summer 
night,  Pelleas  sets  out  towards  the  castle ;  where  he  gets  access 
into  the  garden  and  finds  Grawaine  and  Etarre  asleep  under  the 
peaceful  light  of  the  summer  moon  in  the  richest  of  the  tents. 
Putting  his  sword  between  them,  he  rides  furiously  to  Parcival's 
convent,  where  he,  bodily  exhausted,  falls  asleep.  He  utters  in 
in  his  dream : 

^^ False,  and  I  held  thee  pure  as  Guinevere." 

When  thereupon  Parcival  reveals  to  him  the  whole  truth  about 
their  queen,  the  noble  young  knight  utters  a  wild  cry  of  despair 
when  he  sees  the  fair  world,  in  which  he  believed  with  devoted 
enthusiasm,  shattered  at  his  feet  in  wreck  and  ruin. 

9.     The  Last  Tournament, 

The  last  tournament  reveals  a  startling  picture  of  moral  anarchy. 
Arthur  perceives  the  degeneracy  of  his  Order,  and  tasks  Lancelot: 

^'  have  I  dream'd  the  bearing  of  our  knights 
Tells  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower? 
Or  whence  the  fear  lest  this  my  realm  upreared 
Reels  back  into  the  beast  and  be  no  more  ?" 

One  day,  when  Arthur  collects  his  younger  knights  to  march 
against  robbers  and  outlaws  in  the  north,  he  leaves  Lancelot  to 
preside  at  a  great  tournament  which,  in  remembrance  of  a  sweet 
maiden  babe  that  Arthur  and  Lancelot  once  found  in  an  eagle's 
nest,  is  called  the  Tournament  of  the  Dead  Innocence.  The  prize 
for  which  the  jousts  are  held  is  a  ruby  necklace,  which  had  been 
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twined  round  the  neck  of  the  child.  To  do  honor  to  the  stain- 
less little  maid)  all  the  ladies  present  in  the  lists  are  robed  in 
white.  It .  is  a  gloomy,  lowering  autumn  day,  with  passing 
showers  and  fitful  gusts  of  wind.  Lancelot  sits  enthroned  in 
Arthur's  golden  chair  sick  at  heart, 

^^  sighing  weariedly  as  one 
Who  sits  and  gazes  on  a  faded  fire, 
When  all  the  goodlier  guests  are  past  away." 

And  who  wins  the  prize  of  the  Innocence?  Tristram,  the  man 
whom  no  vow  can  bind,  who  has  forsaken  his  sweet  young  wife, 
Isolt  the  White  of  Brittany,  to  return  to  his  old  love,  Isolt  the 
Fair  of  Ireland,  the  wife  of  King  Mark  of  Cornwall,  and  for  her  he 
receives  the  ruby  necklace  of  the  child.  No  wonder  that  the 
heavens  sent  down  a  deluge  of  rain  on  the  hollow  feast,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  show  one  of  the  ladies  mockingly  says: 

''Praise  the  patient  saints, 
Oar  one  white  day  of  Innocence  has  past. 
Though  somewhat  draggled  at  the  skirt." 

Tristram  is  the  very  opposite  of  Arthur,  and  represents  the 
deepest  fall  of  his  heroes,  but  he  feels  the  moral  grandeur  of 
Arthur,  as  Milton's  Satan  that  of  the  Almighty, — 

''Man,  is  he  man  at  all?  Methought  when  first 
I  rode  from  our  rough  Lyonesse  and  beheld 
That  victor  of  the  Pagen  throned  in  hall — 
EUs  hair,  a  sun  that  ray'd  from  off  a  brow 
Like  hillsnow  high  in  heaven,  the  steel-blue  eyes, 
The  golden  beard  that  clothed  the  lips  with  light, — 
*     .*      *       he  seemed  to  me  no  man, 
But  Michael  trampling  Satan." 

10.     Ghuinevere. 

In  the  tenth  idyll,  the  thunderbolt  falls,  at  last,  which  has  so 
long  been  suspended  "in  the  air."  Modred,  the  Judas  among 
the  apostles,  who  hates  Lancelot  and  the  queen  with  all  the  hatred 
of  envious  jealousy,  has  set  his  spies,  and  they  are  surprised. 
They  part  in  despair,  Lancelot  hurrying  to  his  country  beyond 
the  sea  to  prepare  for  war,  in  case  the  offended  king  should  attack 
him,  and  Guinevere  to  hide  her  guilty  head  in  the  nunnery  of 
Almesbury.     Here  she  lives,  torn  with  remorse,  cursing  herself  as 
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the  cause  of  all  the  misery  tliat  has  befallen  the  country.  No 
sooner  has  Arthur  gone  to  wage  war  upon  Lancelot,  than  Modred 
allies  himself  with  the  heathen,  the  Lords  of  Hengist,  and 
usurps  his  uncle's  throne.  And  whilst  she  broods  thus  over  her 
misery,  the  king  arrives  in  the  convent  to  bid  her  an  eternal  fare- 
well. 

Guinevere  falls  at  his  feet  in  silent  agony,  whilst  he  pronounces 
judgment  over  her,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  bitterness;  and  yet 
the  purpose  of  his  life  is  gone,  his  glorious  Table  Round  is  broken 
up,  part  of  the  knights  siding  with  Lancelot,  others  with  Modred. 
He  is  sick  of  life,  and  all  through  her  fault,  and  yet  he  forgives 
her.  However,  he  will  never  see  her  again,  unless  they  should 
meet  in  heaven.  And  now  he  rides  away,  having  recommended 
her  to  the  nuns  of  Almesbury,  and  whilst  he  departs,  Guinevere 
rushes  to  the  window  to  see  him  disappear,  ghost-like,  in  the  mist 
that  enshrouds  the  mournful  winter  landscape.  Too  late,  she  un- 
derstands his  true  worth,  and  loves  him  in  despair. 

'^Ah,  great  and  gentle  lord, 
Who  wast,  as  is  the  conscience  of  a  saint, 
Among  his  warring  senses,  to  thy  knights — 
To  whom  my  false  volaptuoas  pride 
*     *    would  not  look  up,  or  half-despised  the  light 
To  which  I  would  not  or  I  could  not  cHmb— 
I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  fine  air 
That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light — 
I  wanted  warmth  and  color  which  I  found 
In  Lancelot  — " 

And  so  she  resigns  this  world  forever;  and  after  three  years  of 
xepentance,  she  dies — while  Lancelot  had  died  before  her. 

11.     TJie  Passing  of  Arthur. 

In  the  eleventh  idyll  we  follow  the  great  king  to  his  last  hour; 
he  is  the  one  figure  that  stands  out  in  solitary  grandeur  in  this 
last  and  most  beautiful  poem. 

The  hostile  armies  meet  in  Lyonesse,  at  the  seashore  of  Corn- 
wall, on  a  cold  and  dreary  winter  day,  the  last  day  of  the  dying 
year.  A  strange  mist  and  haze  hangs  over  the  whole  scene,  and 
lends  to  the  weird  struggle  a  dim  and  unearthly  character,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  fight  of  the  dead  in  the  Battle  of  the  Huns,  in  Kaul- 
faach's  famous  picture.     At  last  the  fierce  struggle  ceases. 
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Then  the  cold  northwiad  rises  and  drives  away  the  mist,  and 
the  seashore  is  seen,  and  the  waves  swaying  up  and  down  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  none  are  left  but  Modred  on  one  side  and 
Arthur,  with  his  oldest  knight,  Sir  Bedivere,  on  the  other.  Arthur 
rushes  at  Modred  and  kills  him,  but  receives  at  the  same  time  sa 
terrible  a  wound  in  his  head  that  he  feels  his  life  ebbing  away. 
Then  Sir  Bedivere  bears  him  to  a  lonely  chapel. 

^^A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land ; 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  fall.'* 

Thereupon  the  king  bethinks  himself  of  his  sword,  Excalibur^ 
with  its  twofold  inscription :  "Take  me,"  and  "Throw  me  away," 
and  he  charges  Sir  Bedivere  to  take  it  and  fling  it  into  the  lake. 
After  he  has  done  so,  the  king  is  satisfied;  but  feeling  his  end 
approach,  he  bids  Sir  Bedivere  carry  him  down  the  crags  to  the 
edge  of  the  water.     The  knight 

^*0'er  both  his  shoaldera  drew  the  languid  hands, 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of  tombs." 

At  last  he  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  when,  on  a  sudden,. 

there  appears 

^^  the  level  lake. 

And  the  long  glories  of  a  winter  moon." 

Then  a  black  barge  heaves  in  sight,  approaching  the  shore,  and 
filled  with  stately  forms  all  dressed  in  black,  and  in  their  midst 

^^  Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold ;  and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars." 

In  that  barge  the  king  is  placed.  Then  Bedivere  complains 
in  wild  despair: 

''And  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved, 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless. 
And  the  days  darken  round  me  and  the  year 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds." 

Slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  Arthur  answers  words  of  consolar- 

tion: 

''The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways." 
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And  he  concludes  with  the  following  words : 

^'Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  the  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day, — 
But  now  farewell ;  I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  them  thou  seest — 
To  the  island  valley  of  Aviiion ; 
Where  falls  no  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies, 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns, 
And  bowery  hollows  cro?m'd  with  summer  sea. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 

Then  the  boat  sets  sail  and  starts  and  Sir  Bedivere  climbs 
higher  and  higher  to  follow  it  with  his  eyes,  and  once  it  seems 
there  comes,  but  faint, 

^'As  from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  world, 
Like  the  last  echo,  born  of  a  great  cry. 
Sounds  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 
Around  a  king  returning  from  his  wars." 

At  last  the  barge  disappears, 

^'And  the  new  sun  rose,  bringing  the  new  year." 
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FBAHK  H.  SWEET,  PEACE  DALE,  B.  I. 

We  pride  ourselves  upon  our  strength  and  skill 
In  shaping  whatsoever  work  we  try 
With  hand  or  brain,  or  keen,  observant  eye. 

And  making  it  exponent  of  our  wiU, 

Some  niche  in  life's  ambitious  plans  to  fill ; 
Great  walls  and  domes  that  rise  into  the  sky. 
Learned  treatises  that  bear  our  laurels  high. 

And  mighty  cables  that  with  service  thrill. 

We  chain  the  forces  of  the  sea  and  land. 
And  bid  them  help  our  cherished  work  advance ; 

We  train  our  eye  upon  the  heavens,  and 
Essay  to  pierce  its  wonders  with  our  glance — 

Tet  oft  we  leave  the  building  of  our  grand 
Life  structure  to  the  shifting  winds  of  chance. 
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POPULAR  BIOLOGICAL   IGNORANCE. 

FREDERICK  W.  CHAPMAN,  FAIRHOPB,  ALA. 

THE  art  critic,  Ruskin,  somewhere  avers,  that  modem  culture 
despises  natural  history.  The  writer  has  had  it  borne  in 
upon  his  own  mind  from  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  that  even  in 
the  ranks  of  the  erudite  and  among  otherwise  well  educated  peo- 
ple there  prevails  a  general  lack  of  acquaintance  with  biology  (to 
use  the  more  exact  term  advocated  by  Professor  Huxley),  as  a 
science,  which  may  be  the  transmitted  result  in  our  present  time 
of  the  circumstance  set  forth  by  Ruskin  as  having  sway  at  the 
period  when  he  penned  the  observation  referred  to. 

Among  our  adult  minds  of  the  present  day  what  knowledge 
exists  upon  the  subject  is  generally  that  of  a  few  superficial,  un- 
related, half-forgotten  facts,  mixed  perhaps  with  many  incorrect 
ideas,  concerning  the  habits  and  habitat  of  certain  species  of  ani- 
mals and  the  properties  and  adaptabilities  of  certain  plants.  Even 
so,  it  is  remarkable  how  prone  people  are  to  confound  the  names 
of  well  known  species  which,  though  related,  possess,  notwith- 
standing, clearly  defined  distinctive  features.  Thus,  even  obser^ 
vant  travellers  call  antelopes  ^^  deer,"  jaguars  '^  tig^ers,"  etc.,  and 
home-staying  bodies,  maybe,  distinguish  with  difficulty  and  doubt 
the  rhinoceros  from  the  hippopotamus. 

This  confusion  of  knowledge  exists  with  relation  to  species 
which  although  not  coming  much  within  our  personal  experience, 
have  been  made  familiar  to  us  all  from  childhood  in  illustrated 
books,  wherein  the  striped  tiger,  the  spotted  leopard  and  jaguar, 
the  deer  with  their  branching  antlers,  and  the  antelopes  with 
their  simple  goat-like  horns  are  pictured  forth  with  all  the  skill  of 
the  artist  in  faithful  representation,  labelled  duly  beneath  with 
their  respective  appellations  in  large  print,  with  perhaps  a  page 
or  two  0^  description. 

The  subject  of  zoology  appears,  indeed,  the  first  by  which  the 
rapidly  awakening  intellect  of  the  child  is  captivated,  and  upon 
which  it  is  exercised ;  the  forms  of  living  creatures,  whether  in  na- 
ture or  in  art,  being  the  most  striking  of  external  objects  and  the 
first  therefore  to  catch  and  fix  his  attention ;  added  to  which  is 
the  charm  of  that  mysterious  principle  with  which  they  are  in- 
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stinct  —  life,  with  its  associate  idea  of  personality  and  the  sym- 
pathy awakened  by  this  latter  attribate.  Not  till  a  later  period 
can  the  average  child  find  the  same  interest  in  inanimate  objects^ 
considered  merely  as  such. 

It  may  be  from  this  very  circumstance  of  its  being  so  peculiarly 
a  subject  of  interest  to  childhood  that  the  science  of  living  things 
is  looked  upon  by  many  people  as  beneath  their  notice, —  as  be- 
longing rather  to  the  ^'  childish  things  "  they  have  put  away. 
But  one  philosopher,  and  one  poet  in  confirmation,  have  declared 
self-knowledge  to  be  the  most  important,  and.  if  this  be  so,  which 
there  is  little  fear  of  any  one  undertaking  to  deny,  then  might  a 
knowledge  of  things  next  to  self  in  their  relations  be  regarded  as 
entitled  to  next  consideration.  And,  indeed,  a  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  biology  will  be  found  on  investigation  to  be 
a  part  of  self-knowledge.  Our  own  human  species,  so  far  as  mere 
physical  structure  is  concerned,  constitutes  but  one  of  the  many 
minor  sub-divisions  of  the  vast,  intricate  scheme  of  organized 
being.  The  self-conscious  intelligence  which  surveys  and  com- 
prehends and  marks  the  plan  and  relations  of  the  great  universal 
house  of  life,  beholds  its  own  individual  physical  basis  as  belong- 
ing thereto  and  falling  into  its  assigned  place  therein. 

It  is  in  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  great  system  of 
classification,  by  which  the  kinship  of  structure  which  unites  to- 
gether all  the  multitudinous  and  divergent  types  of  both  animals 
and  plants  is  indicated  and  defined,  that  people  generally  are  most 
lacking.  Biological  classification  is  to  many  an  incomprehensible- 
or  arbitrary  thing.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  it  has 
partaken  to  a  degree  of  the  latter  character  in  the  past,  and 
doubtless  does  yet  to  a  less  extent,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge,  so  far,  in  a  seemingly  illimitable  field  of  research. 
But  this  is  far  from  true  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

It  is  through  the  idea  and  leadings  of  classification  that  stu- 
dents in  this  department  arrived  at  the  conception  of  the  unity  of 
all  organic  being, —  a  wonderful  unity  in  diversity,  it  is  true ;  and 
it  has  suggested  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
so  startling  on  its  first  promulgation  to  the  world,  so  opposed  by 
prejudice,  learned  and  unlearned,  but  now  practically  admitted  by 
the  scientific  world  as  a  fundamental  law  of  life, —  not  only  physi- 
oaly  but  intellectual  and  moral  life.  Man,  the  subject  of  so  tran- 
scendent endowments  of  mind,  soul  and  character^  is  seen  to 
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stand  in  more  or  less  intimate  relations  with  the  beasts  that  senre 
him,  the  birds  of  bright  plumage  or  sweet  song  as  well  as  those  of 
night,  the  cold,  crawling  reptiles,  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  myriad 
insect  tribes,  the  worm,  the  zoophyte,  the  plant.  His  jdace  in 
nature  is  hereby  indicated,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  this,  the 
position  of  our  race  in  the  outer  world,  should  constitute  one  of 
the  first  steps  in  a  methodically  ordered  acquisition  of  self-knowl- 
edge. 

The  subject  of  biology  has  indeed  latterly  received  more  atten- 
tion than  formerly  as  a  branch  of  popular  education,  and  made  a 
part  of  common  school  exercises.  But  it  is  somewhat  to  be 
doubted  if  the  ordinary  public  school  teachers  have  themselves  a 
very  clear  understanding  of  the  features  determining  classifica- 
tion. The  writer  has  had  brought  to  his  notice  the  case  of  a  pub- 
lic school  teacher  who  insisted  before  a  class  of  boys  that  tortoises 
were  molliLsks  because,  like  clams  and  oysters,  they  had  shells, 
notwithstanding  the  demur  of  some  of  her  brighter,  more  discern- 
ing pupils. 

There  is  hope,  however,  that  the  coming  generation  will  be 
more  duly  posted  upon  the  degrees  of  kinship  binding  together 
the  specific  members  of  the  great  family  of  organized  being,  and 
will  have  more  comprehensive  as  well  as  more  accurate  ideas  of 
the  living  world  about  them  ;  in  which  respect  our  Anglo-Saxon 
race  at  large  shows  itself  in  unfavorable  contrast  with  the  natives 
of  Malacca  and  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  which  latter  peoples, 
although  not  possessing  a  Latin  terminology  for  the  purpose,  have 
made  very  fair  natural  classes  and  genera  of  the  numerous  specific 
forms  of  animal  life  with  which  that  region  abounds,  whereas  the 
English  rustic  scarce  knows  to  distinguish  the  species  of  the  wild 
creatures  about  him,  blackbirds,  jackdaws,  crows  being  all  the 
same  to  his  unobservant  mind. 

The  Latin  terminology  employed,  has  been  perhaps  the  princi- 
pal difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  by  the  ordinary  pupil 
of  a  knowledge  of  biological  classification.  The  difficulty  will 
disappear  if  taken  hold  of  in  the  right  way,  however,  and  found 
an  assistance,  as  it  is  meant  to  be.  If  the  designations  are 
analyzed  for  and  explained  to  the  pupil,  instead  of  being  merely 
given  out  for  memorizing,  they  will  be  not  only  themselves  easily 
remembered,  but  will  be  found  to  serve  to  fix  more  indelibly  in 
the  mind  the  fetcts  of  which  they  are  the  compact  expressions. 
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DEAF  MUTES  AND  THEIR  INSTRUCTION, 

PROF.  A.  MORTON,  JOHN  WORTHY  SCHOOL,  GHICAGo! 

IN  the  deaf  mute  the  deprivation  of  speech  is  the  result  of 
deprivation  of  hearing.  Every  child  that  loses  the  faculty  of 
hearing  before  completely  mastering  speech,  becomes  a  deaf  mute, 
even  when  the  vocal  organs  are  perfectly  normal.  The  number 
of  the  congenitally  deaf  exceeds  that  of  those  who  acquired  deaf- 
ness. The  causes  of  congenital  deafness  are :  Consanguineous 
marriages,  hereditary  transmission,  parental  general  debility, 
scrofula,  climate  and  ill  health  of  the  mother  during  a  certain 
period  of  life.  Diseases  producing  deafness  after  birth  are: 
Measles,  purples,  nerve  and  brain  fevers  and  scrofula.  The  num- 
ber of  male  to  female  mutes  is  as  four  to  three. 

In  ancient  and  mediaeval  times  the  general  belief  prevailed  that 
deaf  mutes  were  incapable  of  mental  development.  Aristotle 
declared  so  emphatically,  and  Justinianus  denied  them  the  right 
to  testate.     Lucretius  said : 

<^  To  instruct  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach ; 
No  care  improve  them,  and  no  wisdom  teach." 

St.  Augustine,  in  the  fourth  century,  swayed  by  the  dictum  of 
Aristotle,  declared  that,  ^^  deafness  from  birth  makes  faith  impos- 
sible, since  he  who  is  bom  deaf  can  neither  hear  the  word  nor 
learn  to  read  it.'' 

In  the  history  of  deaf  mute  instruction  three  periods  may  be 
distinguished.  The  first  one  lasted  till  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  this  period  only  sporadic  efforts  are 
noticed  to  teach  the  deaf  mutes.  As  a  remarkable  treatise  of 
that  time,  bearing  upon  the  subject,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a 
Dutch  physician,  Amman,  entitled :  '^  Surdus  Loquens."  This 
work  gives  a  thorough  system  of  phonics  and  points  out  the  way 
to  teach  the  deaf  articulate  speech. 

The  second  period  runs  to  1828.  It  embraces  the  labors  of 
Heinicke  and  Del'  Ep^e.  The  former  in  Germany,  and  the  latter 
in  France,  were  instrumental  in  establishing  institutions  for  deaf 
mutes,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  German  and  the  French  system. 
The  difference  between  these  systems  is  largely  based  upon  the 
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different  aims  these  men  set  out  to  accomplish.  Heinicke  strove 
to  fit  the  deaf  mnte  for  practical  life,  chiefly  by  teaching  him 
articulate  speech  and  used  the  system  of  natural  signs  in  elemen. 
tary  instruction  only.  De  I'Ep^e  aimed  at  intellectual  develop- 
ment, without  much  attention  to  practical  life ;  he  objected  to 
articulate  speech  as  too  difficult  of  attainment  and  thought  little 
of  its  value  ;  he  championed  an  elaborate  system  of  artificial  and 
arbitrary  signs. 

Even  in  this  period  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  was  limited  to  a 
few  centres.  The  secrecy,  maintained  about  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, was  the  chief  cause  of  this  embryonic  state  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  institutes  that  did  exist,  the  efforts  of  the  teachers, 
especially  in  France  and  England,  were  confined  to  the  artful 
fitting  up  of  a  few  gifted  pupils  for  dress  parade,  when  visitors 
would  come  and  be  easily  deceived  by  the  neat  tricks  of  teachers 
and  the  smooth  but  spectacular  performances  of  a  small  minority 
of  the  best  pupils. 

The  third  and  last  period  is  characterized  by  the  efforts  to  ex- 
tend suitable  instruction  to  all  deaf  mutes,  to  make  their  cause  a 
public  one  and  to  strip  the  system  of  instruction  of  unnecessary 
verbiage  and  artificialities.  This  tendency  has  undoubtedly  been 
more  successfully  directed  by  the  German  school.  While  until 
now  the  French  school  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Del'Ep^e,  the 
Oerman  school  prefaces  its  program  with  the  high  aim  of  teaching 
articulate  speech.  It  aims  to  give  its  pupils,  what*  the  public 
school  gives  to  its  more  gifted  ones.  In  harmony  with  the  public 
school,  the  Oerman  system  for  deaf  mutes  has  such  a  method  of 
instruction,  such  a  curriculum  and  such  school-room  material, 
that  the  deaf  mutes  are  accustomed,  as  much  as  possible,  to  inter- 
course with  those  in  the  full  possession  of  their  fetculties.  An 
artificial  finger-language  is  objected  to,  but  the  natural  gestures, 
acquired  before  coming  to  school,  have  a  proper  place  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  system  has  revolutionized  the  instruction  in  lan- 
guage-arts, heretofore  in  vogue  in  these  institutions  and  estab. 
lished  its  proper  connection  with  other  branches  of  instruction. 

A  shining  merit  of  this  school  is  that  its  defenders  have 
valiantly  and  persistently  championed  the  cause  of  the  deaf  mutes 
before  the  government  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Oldenburg  and 
Nassau  were  the  first  states  to  establish  deaf  mute  schools.  The 
hope,  fondly  fostered  by  Stephan,  Daniel  and  Oraser,  to  instruct 
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the  deaf  mutes  with  the  other  children  in  the  public  schools,  where 
one  competent  instructor  was  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  actually 
tried  by  the  government,  proved  to  be  an  illusion  and  incapable 
of  attainment. 

The  final  aim  here  must  be:  First,  developing  the  natural 
ability  of  the  pupil  to  enable  him  to  reach  his  destination ;  and, 
second,  providing  the  pupil  with  the  means  to  earn  a  living  and 
become  a  useful  member  of  society.  The  most  important  task,  to- 
accomplish  the  foregoing  aims,  is  to  draw  the  deaf  mute  out  of 
the  isolation  in  which  his  afiSiction  has  placed  him.  This  can  be 
done  best  by  articulate  speech. 

The  curriculum  is  the  same  as  that  for  public  schools,  singing 
excepted.  Aside  from  the  academic  instruction,  every  indigent 
pupil  learns  a  trade. 

Generally  the  pupil  enters  the  institution  at  his  seventh  or 
eighth  year  and  remains  not  less  than  six  years. 

The  instruction  begins  with  the  first  elements,  of  a  lower  order 
than  those  in  the  public  school  and  must  strictly  conform  to  the 
two  Pestalozzian  principles  that  all  mental  development  is  based 
upon  direct  observation  through  the  senses  and  that  the  teacher 
must  proceed  slowly  and  gradually.  Even  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence and  a  goodly  amount  of  natural  ability,  the  pupiFs  progress 
is  slow  and  his  attainments  will  never  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
his  more  fortunate  brother  in  the  public  school.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  one  class  is  small ;  as  more  labor  is  involved  in  their 
instruction. 

As  language  instruction  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  a 
few  points  may  be  noticed  here.  In  order  that  it  be  a  little  more 
than  vain  and  empty  talk  it  must  satisfy  these  conditions : 

1.  It  must  give  the  pupils  perceptions  and  ideas,  without 
which  no  language  is  possible. 

2.  It  mus.t  aim  at  and  lead  to  external  conception  and  imita- 
tion of  words. 

3.  It  must  lead  the  pupil  to  employ  these  words  to  convey  his 
ideas  to  other  persons  and  to  intelligently  interpret  those  words 
used  by  others  in  speech  or  writing. 

Some  teachers  here  use  the  grammatical  method ;  others  the 
objective  one.  The  first,  the  oldest  one,  has  the  grammar  as 
a  guide,  to  gradually  introduce  all  the  language  forms.  The 
material  for  the  examples  is  furnished  either  before  or  at  the  time 
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of  studying  these  language  forms.  The  second  one,  which  took 
birth  only  after  the  introduction  of  modern  methodology  in  lan- 
guage instruction  in  public  schools,  places  before  the  pupil  first 
concrete  objects  present,  then  the  concrete  objects  absent,  and  last 
the  abstract  idea,  and  now  furnishes  him  with  the  language  for  the 
ideas  thus  created,  without  caring  about  the  logical  order  in  which 
tlie  grammatical  forms  may  follow  one  another. 

In  this  direction  nowadays  moves  the  language  teaching  in  a 
majority  of  well  organized  institutions.  The  basic  principle  then 
is :  "In  all  is  language"  —  while  formerly  it  was  said:  "  All  is 
in  language."  Jacotot  already  saw  correlation  coming  when  he 
taught :     *'  Tout  est  en  tout"     (All  in  all.) 

After  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  language  a  normal  child  has 
acquired  when  entering  the  public  school,  it  is  timely  to  call  his 
attention  to  different  language  forms  and  thus  make  language 
itself  the  thing  to  be  observed.  The  use  of  signs  cannot  well  be 
entirely  done  away  with,  but  its  use  must  be  confined  within  nar- 
row limits.  Necessary  is  it  in  the  beginning  as  the  only  vehicle 
of  thought  between  teacher  and  pupil  and  afterward  for  illustra- 
tion of  new  ideas.  The  continued  application  of  the  finger  alpha- 
bet is  excluded,  as  unnecessary. 

Except  the  systematic  language  course,  a  more  free  instruction 
in  language  must  be  given  in  the  form  of  conversations,  familiar- 
izing the  pupil  with  the  common  language  forms  of  daily  conver- 
sation. Oral  exercises  should  always  be  followed  by  the  same 
written.  For  this  elementary  language  course.  Hill  has  furnished 
the  best  treatise  in  his,  "  Volhtdndige  Anleitung  zum  Uhterrickt 
tavistummer  Kinder  im  Mechanischen  Sprechen  AbaeJien^  Schreiben 
und  Lesen^ 

To  obtain  correct  articulation  the  teacher  must  be  familiar 
with  the  phonic  laws.  He  must  know  that  the  different  charac- 
tera  in  speech  are  produced  by :  First,  a  change  in  the  respira- 
tion and  in  the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords  under  the  influence  of 
the  current  of  air,  produced  by  the  respiration.  Second,  a  move- 
ment in  the  vocal  organs ;  throat,  tongue,  jaw  bones,  roof  of  the 
mouth,  lips  and  nostrils :  further,  that  the  vowels,  besides  a 
change  in  the  respiration,  require  a  fixed  position  of  the  vocal 
organs,  etc.  With  this  knowledge  as  to  the  formation  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  in  detail,  the  teacher  places  the  pupil  before  him, 
speaks  a  vowel,  and  calls  his  attention  to  the  position  and  inter- 
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relation  of  tbe  Tocal  organs  involved,  and  makes  him  feel  the 
vibration  or  current  of  air  necessary  to  prodnce  the  vowel  by 
folding  the  pupil's  hand  against  his  throat,  chest  or  mouth.  The 
pupil  imitates  the  form  of  the  teacher's  mouth,  position  of  lips, 
etc.,  and  is  now  led  to  sound  the  vowel,  which  is  more  or  less  cor- 
rect, according  to  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation.  The  mere 
production  of  sound  is  now  followed  by  systematic  exercises  in 
different  sounds  and  their  connection  into  vowels  and  consonants. 
At  the  same  time  the  pupil  goes  through  a  set  of  exercises  to 
closely  observe  the  position  of  the  teacher's  lips  when  speaking 
and  so  to  understand  the  speech  of  others.  Not  only  is  keen  ob- 
servation in  the  pupil  of  paramount  importance  here,  but  a  com- 
paratively developed  vocabulary  as  well,  as  the  distinction 
between  related  vowels  and  consonants  is  largely  determined  upon 
through  the  inter-relation  in  which  they  occur,  just  as  we  often 
determine  the  meaning  of  a  foreign  word  through  the  relation  it 
has  to  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  Few  deaf  mutes  advance 
far  enough  to  converse  with  all  persons  of  tolerably  distinct  utter- 
ance and  articulation  by  watching  their  lip  movements. 

Hill  and  Rossler  admit  that  the  majority  of  deaf  mutes  succeed 
in  conversing  with  outsiders  in  this  manner  only  to  a  limited  de- 
gree. The  question  if  instruction  in  articulate  speech  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  most  gifted,  is  based  on  this  kind  of  testimony. 

Silent  reading  is  as  important  as  it  is  difficult.  Important,  be- 
cause it  materially  assists  language  teaching,  while  afterward,  in- 
a  great  measure,  it  entertains  the  pupil  and  furnishes  him  with 
useful  information.  Should  he  not  advance  to  this  stage,  then  the 
danger  of  losing  and  forgetting  much  of  what  he  learned  in  school 
becomes  imminent.  The  difficulty  lies  here,  that  the  mere  dead 
letter  must  call  up  ideas  and  sensations,  while  formerly  the  pupil 
through  his  signs  relied  upon  images  and  mimic  representations. 
He  feels  here  the  lack  of  what  guided  him  in  conversation,  the 
play  of  facial  muscles  and.  the  gestures  of  the  speaker.  Silent 
reading  is  devoid  of  the  telling,  cheering  and  definite  power  of 
conversation.  For  these  reasons  the  deaf  mute  requires  careful 
guidance  in  this  art.  The  reading  matter  must  be  carefully 
selected.  The  ordinary  readers  do  not  answer  the  purpose,  as  to 
contents  and  form,  because  they  presuppose  many  ideas  in  the 
pupil's  mind  to  the  possession  of  which  he,  by  virtue  of  his  afflic- 
tion never  attains.  The  form  in  which  the  reading  matter  has 
been  presented  is  beyond  his  reach. 
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Prose  is  more  useful  than  poetry.  The  deaf  mute  is  not  only 
deprived  of  the  charm  of  rhyme  and  metre,  but  the  emotional  na- 
ture is  less  developed  than  in  other  children. 

Other  branches  of  instruction  may  be  passed  by  here,  as  pre- 
senting fewer  difficulties  than  language.  Nearly  all  pupils  can 
learn  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  gain  such  information 
as  will  prove  advantageous  in  the  home  and  in  society.  In  well 
organized  institutions  all  this  is  reached  in  a  five  years'  course. 
The  Paris  institution  goes  through  this  elementary  course  in  four 
years  and  then  discharges  the  poorer  and  less  gifted  pupils,  who 
now  under  thorough  teachers  learn  a  trade  as :  Lithography, 
bookbinding,  printing,  wood-carving,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  etc. 
This  care  and  solicitute  for  the  deaf  mute  is  fully  justified,  for  if 
anywhere,  from  these  schools  may  be  said :  ^  Nim  scholae  Bed 
vitaeJ*^ 

As  deaf  mutes  generally  do  not  enter  an  institution  before  their 
eighth  year,  the  question  may  be  asked  if  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  send  them  to  the  public  school  first  for  two  yeai*s.  Many, 
for  instance.  Hill,  answer  this  in  the  affirmative.  In  one  of  his 
excellent  treatises  he  advises  the  public  school  teacher  as  to  this 
preparatory  course,  which  should  principally  lead  to:  First, 
accustoming  the  pupil  to  the  discipline  of  the  school-room  and  to 
good  manners  ;  second,  exercises  in  technical  writing ;  third,  ex- 
ercises in  drawing ;  fourth,  number  work  up  to  100  and  figures ; 
•fifth,  sound  utterance. 

The  home  training,  received  before  this,  is  of  great  importance 
for  after  development.  Parents  or  guardians  must  try  to  correct 
the  dragging  gait,  the  habitual  yawning,  the  usual  howling,  the 
heavy  breathing  and  senseless  gestures,  to  all  of  which  excesses 
the  deaf  mutes  generally  incline.  Further,  nourishing  food,  much 
exercise  in  open  air  and  well-mannered  companions  exert  a  whole- 
spme  influence.  Strengthening  of  the  chest,  lungs  and  eyes  is 
necessary  and  must  be  kept  up.  The  mind  activity  should  be 
stimulated  and  nourished  by  a  system  of  natural  signs. 

The  percentage  of  muteism  differs  considerably  for  different 
countries  and  is  always  higher  in  mountainous  regions  than  in  the 
plains.  The  table  on  the  following  page  furnishes  a  few  items 
about  this  feature. 
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Coantrtea. 

Date  of 

Enumers. 

tlon. 

No.  of  Deaf 
and  Damb. 

Population. 

1 

Proportion  to 
Population. 

Europe. 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Prussia 

France  

Belgium 

HoUand     

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden  ....... 

Sardinia 

America. 

United  States  .... 
Nova  Scotia    .... 
New  Brunswick     .  . 
City  of  Halifax  .  .  . 
Prince  Edwaix]  Island 
Newfoundland    .  .  . 

1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1853 
1835 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1840 
1834 

1870 

1871    • 

1871 

1871 

1861 

1861 

11,518 

2,087 

5,584 

24,488 

29,512 

1,746 

1,250 

630 

1,091 

1,999 

4,778 

16,150 

441 

306 

27 

68 

120 

m 

'22,712,266 

3,360,018 

5,402,759 

41,058,196 

35,783,170 

.  3,885,507 
2,500,000 

.  1,225,807 
1,065,825 
3,054,726 
3,675,327 

38,558,000 

387,800 

285,594 

29,582 

80,857 

.  122,638 

1  in  1972 
1  in  1610 
1  in    975 
1  in  1677 
1  in  1212 
1  in  2226 
1  in  2000 
1  in  1942 
1  in    977 
1  in  1528 
1  in    769 

1  in  2388 
1  in    879 
1  in    933 
1  in  1095 
1  in  1189 
1  in  1022 

THE  UNCBRTAINTT  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

POSITION, 

SUPT.  E.  L.  COWDRICK,  WAMEGO,  KANSAS. 

II. 

IF  school  boards  required  all  complaints  to  be  made  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  one  entering  them,  much  would  be  gained, 
for  no  one  would  be  willing  to  assume  such  a  responsibility  unless 
he  at  least  thought  he  had  cause ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
board  to  attend  to  just  causes  for  dissatisfaction.  But  before  a 
complainant  is  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  board,  even  in  writing,  he 
should  be  required  to  go  to  the  teacher  and  make  all  due  effort  to 
have  the  case  settled.  Appeal  to  the  board  should  be  the  last  re- 
sort. Such  a  course  would  save  the  board  much  annoyunce,  and 
lessen  the  danger  of  doing  an  injustice  to  the  teacher,  and  injur- 
ing the  pupils  as  well.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  difficulties  which 
arise  between  parents  and  teachers  but  could  be  satisfactorily  ad- 
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justed  by  a  personal  interview,  for  both  parties,  after  all,  have  the 
same  object  in  view  —  the  best  interests  of  the  child.  I  always 
advise  my  teachers  to  see  the  parents  immediately,  upon  any 
trouble  arising,  and  very  seldom  is  anything  farther  needed. 

But  too  often  the  complaint  is  brought  before  the  members  of 
the  board,  or  one  or  two  of  them,  no  effort  having  been  made  by 
the  parent  to  see  the  teacher ;  and  too  often  these  members  fool- 
ishly allow  themselves  to  give  it  notice,  thinking  it  no  harm  to 
say,  "  Well,  we  will  investigate,  and  see  about  the  affair."  This 
encourages  others  to  come  on  similar  ei'rands,  and  soon  they  be- 
gin to  think  that  '^where  there  is  so  much  smoke,  there  must  be 
some  fire,"  and  the  result  is  that  often  a  teacher  loses  his  place 
for  no  other  reason  than  ^^  there's  so  much  complaint  about  him," 
not  one  particle  o{  which  has  any  foundation.  Nearly  all  this 
could  be  avoided  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  and  the  board 
would  save  itself  much  valuable  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  an- 
noyance, and  the  danger  of  doing  injustice  to  the  teacher.  If 
well  carried  out,  this  plan  of  treating  fault-finding  would  double 
the  teacher's  chances  of  holding  his  place. 

But  something  more  must  be  done  before  the  desired  end  can 
be  reached.  The  interests  of  our  children  are  too  dear  to  us  for 
many  risks  to  be  run,  when  they  are  concerned;  and  the  well 
being  of  our  country  is  to  be  considered  also.  No  careless  hand 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  work  upon  any  portion  of  that  struc- 
ture we  are  building  "  with  jealous  care  "  —  human  character,  and 
consequently,  national  character  and  honor  as  well. 

A  radical  change  is  needed  in  the  requirements  governing  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  in  the  manner  of  employing  them. 
If  they  should  not  be  dismissed  without  cause,  neither  should 
they  be  employed  unless  they  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  their 
places  —  never  for  mere  peraonal  or  political  reasons.  As  long  as 
there  are  so  many  inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers,  just  so 
long  will  it  be  necessary  to  make  many  changes  in  the  teaching 
force. 

No  profession  is  so  over-crowded  with  inexperienced,  and  con- 
sequently incompetent  members  as  the  teachers'.  It  is  a  trite 
saying  that  teaching  is  made  a  stepping-stone  to  every  other  kind 
of  work,  and  it  is  no  less  true  today  than  when  first  uttered.  In 
every  other  vocation,  an  apprenticeship  must  be  served  before  one 
can  obtain  recognition ;  would  a  man  attempt  to  build  a  house  for 
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another  unless  he  had  first  learned  the  carpenter's  trade ;  or  at- 
tempt  to  practioe  surgery,  without  previous  experience  in  a  hos- 
pital ?  Nothing  is  required  of  one  wishing  to  teach  save  that  he 
pass  an  examination  for  the  lowest  grade  certificate  !  Is  not  the 
human  mind,  the  immortal  soul,  of  as  much  value  as  the  body? 
Yet  who  would  dare  let  a  mere  boy  or  girl  who  possibly  was  able 
to  distinguish  quinine  from  soda,  practice  upon  the  physical  na- 
ture of  children,  as  they  are  allowed  to  experiment  upon  their 
minds  ?  True,  many  good  teachers  have  had  no  training  save 
that  obtained  in  the  school  of  experience,  but  no  one  knows  the 
harm  they  did  before  they  became  skilled  in  their  work.  Many 
more  have  miserably  failed,  and  did  not  have  the  poor  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  had  injured  no  one  but  themselves  by  their 
failure.  How  many  child  natures  have  been  warped  all  out  of 
shape  by  the  bungling  hands  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  intended  to 
teach  only  until,  for  the  first,  something  better  turned  up,  for  the 
second,  the  advent  of  the  coming  man  made  teaching  no  longer  a 
necessity  !  Oh,  the  shame  of  ic !  The  most  charitable  thing  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  sin,  as  well  as  teach,  ignorantly ;  but  is 
that  any  excuse  for  the  public  when  the  means  of  knowing  the 
harm  is  within  reach  ? 

Again,  the  employment  of  such  teachers  is  most  unjust  to  those 
who  are  making  a  life  work  of  the  profession,  for  not  only  must 
they  compete  with  them  when  seeking  a  new  place,  receiving 
lower  salaries,  but  they  must  also  bear  the  consequences  of  the 
mistakes  made  by  them.  Because  of  this,  many  of  our  best 
teachers  are  leaving  the  work,  not  from  choice,  but  because  they 
are  tired  of  being  blamed  for  the  failures  of  others  ;  and,  too,  they 
see  the  shadows  of  old  age  drawing  near,  and  have  nothing  laid 
by  against  the  time  when  they  will  be  shoved  aside  to  make  room 
for  some  one  younger.  The  evil  under  discussion,  the  employ- 
ment of  inexperienced  and  unqualified  teachers,  is  a  great  one ; 
this  remedied,  not  only  will  much  be  done  toward  making  the 
teacher's  place  permanent,  but  also  the  positive  wickedness  of 
placing  innocent,  helpless  children  in  the  way  to  be  experimented 
on  by  licensed  ignorance,  will  be  made  impossible. 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  teach  without  thorough  prepara- 
tion,—  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice.  A  sort  of  "  civil  ser- 
vice "  reform  is  needed.  Promotions  should  depend  upon  merit, 
and  salaries  should  be  graded  in  proportion  to  experience  and  the 
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importance  of  the  position.  Loss  of  place  should  not  be  possible 
as  long  as  the  work  is  well  done,  and  should  only  follow  resigna- 
tion, or  just  causes  proved.  All  this  would  involve  a  change  in 
existing  laws,  which  is  a  hard  thing  to  accomplish ;  but  as  nothing 
can  be  even  hoped  for  without  discussion,  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
give  a  synopsis  of  what  is,  perhaps,  not  so  feasible  as  desirable, 
and  which  may  possibly  be  done  some  time  in  the  future. 

First,  as  to  professional  training.  This  should  be  given  at  train- 
ing schools,  model  schools,  in  fact,  established  for  the  purpose, 
where  students  could  study  management,  organization  of  classes, 
assigning  of  lessons,  manner  of  conducting  recitations,  and  espe- 
cially the  children,  under  the  guidance  of  competent  and  experi- 
enced instructors.  In  these  model  schools  there  should  be  depart- 
ments suited  to  the  different  grades  of  work,  and  those  in  attend- 
ance should  be  required  to  pursue  that  course  for  which,  after 
trial,  they  were  found  to  be  the  best  adapted,  whether  kinder- 
garten, primary,  intermediate,  or  grammar  grade  work.  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  would  not  be  a  place  for  studying  texts,  but  the 
practical,  every  day  management  of  the  schools.  A  diploma  from 
one  of  these  schools  should  be  a  life  certificate  entitling  the  holder 
to  teach  in  the  grade  of  work  he  pursued  while  in  attendance. 
No  one  should  be  allowed  to  teach  unless  he  had  one  of  these 
certificates,  no  matter  if  he  was  a  graduate  from  the  greatest  uni- 
versity in  the  land.  In  order  that  it  might  not  bear  too  hard 
upon  the  present  teaching  force,  it  could  come  into  actual  use 
gradually, — so  many  years  of  successful  experience  could  be 
accepted  from  old  teachers  in  lieu  of  the  diploma  required  from 
new  applicants  for  place. 

With  a  law  which  would  prevent  competition  from  young  and 
inexperienced  teachers,  applicants  would  not  be  so  numerous,  sal- 
aries would  perforce  be  higher,  permanence  of  position  would  be 
much  nearer,  and  last,  but  surely  not  least,  the  interests  of  the 
children  would  be  infinitely  better  served,  for  they  would  be  in 
charge  of  those  who  thoroughly  understood  them,  and  were  skilled, 
theoretically  and  practically  in  the  work  of  the  school-room. 
Their  tender  and  growing  minds  would  not  be  warped  out  of 
symmetry  by  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of  development 
of  child  nature,  and  possibly  cared  less,  —  though  teachers  gen- 
erally sin  through  ignorance  and  carelessness,  not  from  design. 
The  gain  of  the  children  would  be  iJeyond  computation,  and  this 
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alone  should  be  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  change  required,  if  no 
other  consideration  was  thought  of,  for  the  schools  exist  for  the 
children,  not  for  the  parents  and  teachers. 

But  as  teachers  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  school,  anything 
which  will  bendfit  them  will  benefit  the  children  also.  If  such  a 
plan  could  be  put  into  operation,  there  would  not  be  a  dozen  or 
more  applications  for  every  vacancy,  and  boards  would  not  be  so 
ready  to  listen  to  baseless  complaints,  and  jealous,  ignorant,  faults 
finding,  for  they  could  not  fill  positions  so  easily,  for  they  would 
have  to  apply  to  teachers  instead  of  teachers  applying  to  them. 
With  increased  security  of  place,  better  and  more  cheerful  work 
would  be  done,  for  the  teacher  could  feel  that  there  was  some 
hope  of  being  permitted  to  see  the  results  of  his  labors,  nor  have 
to  work  under  the  discouraging  belief  that  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  his  hands  would  be  lost  to  him.  He  could  plan  for  the 
future.  He  could  build  himself  a  home  and  surround  himself 
with  friends.  He  could  take  an  interest  in  local  affairs,  nor  be 
criticized  for  so  doing,  for  then  he  would  be  a  citizen,  not  an  alien, 
and  would  take  the  interest  in  home  affairs  expected  of  citizens. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  common  school  system  is  the  most 
important  factor  which  can  be  named  among  the  many  essential 
ones  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  it  seems  strange 
indeed  that  it  should  be  managed  in  a  manner  so  unscientific,  and 
so  far  short  of  being  able  to  obtain  from  it  the  necessary  results. 
Each  state,  each  county,  each  district  runs  its  schools  to  suit 
itself.  There  is  no  attempt  at  unity  of  action,  and  national  super- 
vision is  undreamed  of;  in  educational  affairs  we  have  "local 
option  "  run  mad.  Some  states  require  one  thing  of  teachers, 
some  another.  A  hard  earned  state  certificate  is  of  no  value  ten 
miles  north  or  south,  because,  forsooth,  the  imaginary  line  which 
marks  the  boundary  of  the  particular  state  in  which  it  was  issued 
has  been  crossed.  The  same  rule  applies  within  the  states  ;  a 
certificate  good  in  one  county  is  null  and  void  in  another.  Can 
any  restson  be  given  why  a  certificate  good  in  one  county  should 
not  be  valid  in  another  ?  Does  one  lose  his  qualifications  by  cross- 
ing over  the  county  line  ? 

Then,  as  to  the  length  of  the  term ;  some  states  require  three 
months,  some  five,  some  six,  so  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  an 
education  differ  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state  which 
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happen  to  be  under  consideration.  Within  the  county  the  same 
differences  prevail ;  in  one  district  where  the  valuation  is  high, — 
possibly  a  railroad  or  two  runs  through  it  —  nine  or  ten  months 
of  school  can  be  paid  for,  as  easily  as  can  three  or  four  in  the  dis- 
trict adjoining.  A  like  variation  is  found  as  to  the  branches 
taught, —  considered  as  common  school  studies — some  schools 
having  scarcely  the  '*  three  R's,"  in  their  list  of  studies,  while 
others  boast  of  Algebra,  Physical  Geography  and  Physiology. 
As  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  teacher,  it  depends  entirely  upon 
local  custom,  too,  but  what  better  can  be  expected  when  every- 
thing else  is  in  such  a  chaotic  condition  ! 

And  yet  we  talk  about  teaching  being  a  *' profession;"  and 
educational  papers,  —  and  others,  when  there  is  a  meeting  of 
teachers  in  their  town, —  discourse  eloquently  of  the  importance 
of  the  common  school  "system,"  the  "sheet  anchor  of  the  repub- 
lic," "the  main  stay  of  our  institutions,"  "the  bulwark  of  liberty," 
and  in  the  "  addresses  of  welcome  "  with  which  the  teachers,  with 
unfailing  regularity,  are  inflicted,  they  are  overwhelmed  with 
praise,  and  with  responsibility  as  well,  for  they  are  at  such  times 
duly  informed  that  the  "  well  being  of  our  '  beloved  land' "  for  all 
time  to  come,  is  in  their  hands.  Considering  the  way  in  which 
the  educational  interests  of  our  "  beloved  land  "  are  managed,  or 
rather  mis-managed,  and  what  teachers,  as  a  class,  have  to  endure, 
can  anything  be  more  absurd?  Yet  people  in  general,  really 
believe  that  ours  is  the  "finest  school  system  in  the  world,"  and 
resent  it  if  anybody  dares  to  have  a  contrary  opinion.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  take  pride  in  what  is  our  own,  but  our  good  opinion 
should  not  be  founded  upon  ignorance  ;  opinions  having  such  a 
foundation,  are  not  opinions  but  prejudices. 

The  post-office  department,  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  war, 
agriculture,  and  other  matters  of  equal  importance,  are  under 
national  control;  but  our  educational  interests,  second  to  none 
when  we  consider  what  is  expected  of  them,  are  left  to  local  man- 
agement. Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  with  a  cabinet  officer  at  the  head  of  it  ?  Is 
not  the  training  of  the  children, —  the  coming  army  of  voters  — 
of  as  much  moment  as  is  the  amount  of  wheat  produced?  Is  it 
just  that  congress  have  power  to  pass  laws  controlling  the  produc- 
tion of  whiskey,  beer,  or  tobacco,  or  regulate  inter-state  commerce, 
but  cannot  direct  in  any  manner  our  educational  system  ?     To.  a 
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thinking  mind,  it  seems  incredible  that  such  a  state  of  confusion 
and  disorder  as  prevails  in  the  management  of  the  common 
schools,  should  have  been  permitted  to  continue  for  so  long  a 
time  without  serious  protests  from  all  concerned.  The  ^'  special 
providence  "  which  "  watches  over  foolg,  children  and  the  United 
States,"  has  certainly  not  failed  us,  for  such  a  system,  or  lack  of 
it,  rather,  carried  into  a  man's  private  business,  would  bankrupt 
him  inside  of  six  months,  and  that  it  has  not  had  a  like  effect 
upon  our  country  is  owing  to  the  "  special  providence "  men- 
tioned a  moment  since. 

Educationally,  there  is  no  common  system,  no  unity  of  methods, 
no  definiteness  of  purpose,  no  general  interests  between  the  vari- 
ous states :  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  frightful  waste  of  force, 
as  well  as  of  time  and  money.  The  only  wonder  is  that  so  much 
has  been  accomplished  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  so 
valuable  results  have  been  obtained,  speaks  volumes  for  the  ear- 
nestness, industry,  enthusiasm  and  persistence  of  .the  grand  army 
of  grand  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work. 

Sooner  or  later  there  must  be  a  thorough  re-organization  of  the 
plan  of  popular  education;  this  disorganized  mass  must  be  re- 
duced to  system  and  coherence;  this  hydra-headed  accumula- 
tion of  mis-directed  effort  and  enthusiasm,  must  be  re-created,  and 
its  force  expended  to  some  purpose,  and  not  dissipated  and  lost  in 
infinite  space ;  there  must  be  a  '^  concentration  and  correlation  " 
of  educational  energy,  and  a  national  system  of  common  schools, 
with  national  supervision.  By  no  other  means  can  our  schools  be 
made  to  perform  the  work  which  is  before  them,  and  which  they 
must  do,  if  our  government  is  to  stand.  National  supervision 
would  not  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  diseases  of  the  common 
schools,  and  the  ills  of  teachers,  but  it  would  cure  many  of  them, 
by  rendering  the  teacher's  position  more  permanent  and  his  work 
professional,  which  it  can  never  be  under  the  present  conditions. 

Quoting  from  President  Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
"  The  intervention  of  the  government  would  help  the  weak  and 
equalize  conditions,  systematize  a  national  educational  policy, 
promote  national  unity,  and  advance  our  position  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  world." 

If  national  supervision  is  ever  obtained,  then  as  now  for  the 
most  part,  the  schools  and  their  management  should  be  in  control 
of  those  immediately  interested,  but  there  would  be  a  unity  of 
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purpose  and  action,  now  unknown.  With  the  restrictions  men- 
tioned above,  teachers  should  be  employed  by  local  boards,  to 
which  they  should  be  accountable,  and  which  should  have  the 
direction  of  district  finances,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
school.  One  thing  should  be  insisted  upon :  the  power  of  dis- 
mission should  rest  where  it  would  do  the  least  harm  to  those 
most  vitally  interested — the  teachers.  If  left  where  it  now  is, 
€ven  if  the  reforms  advocated  in  this  paper  could  be  made,  the 
teacher's  tenure  of  office  would  still  be  much  too  uncertain.  The 
states  might  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  districts,  embrac- 
ing  so  many  counties,  each  district  to  be  in  control  of  a  board 
with  power  to  direct  in  all  matters  of  general  interest,  and  the 
dismission  of  teachers  should  rest  with  this  board,  which  should 
act  only  after  a  most  careful  investigation ;  then  teachers  would 
not  suffer  loss  of  place  from  mere  prejudice  and  spite,  as  so  often 
they  do  now,  for  this  board,  different  from  local  boards,  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  neighborhood  influence. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  the  working  out  of  this  plan  in 
detail,  but  it  is  hoped  enough  has  been  said  to  induce  thought,  if 
not  discussion  and  criticism.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  change  a  long 
established  order,  an  order  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  think  good  enough.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  however,  that  the  patrons  of  the  schools  are  so  hard 
to  move,  when  the  teachers  themselves  are  so  inert  and  hopeless. 
If  the  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  teachers  of  the  United 
States  could  be  actively  interested  in  the  cause  of  educational 
reform,  and  could  be  made  more  hopeful  of  the  success  of  their 
efforts,  they  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  toward  arousing 
thought  ^nd  action ;  but  if  the  teachers  themselves,  those  whom 
the  proposed  changes  would  benefit  most  of  all,  remain  inactive, 
and  many  of  them  uninterested,  because  only  temporarily  in  the 
school-room,  working  for  the  'loaves  and  fishes  "  alone,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  people  at  large  will  move  in  bringing 
about  a  better  condition  of  affairs. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  a  radical  change  in  the  plan  of  conduct- 
ing our  common  schools  is  needed  much  more  than  any  amount 
of  '^  new  education,''  and  would  be  of  far  greater  value,  though 
to  say  so,  may  be  rank  heresy. 

The  teaching  force  must  bestir  itself,  if  anything  is  to  be  ac- 
complished; educational  journals   and  magazines  must  take  up 
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the  discussion  ;  the  religious  and  secular  press  must  be  interested 
in  the  cause ;  the  great  montl^ly  magazines,  magnificent  evidence 
of  the  intelligence  and  literary  taste  of  our  people,  and  foremost 
in  everything  tending  to  enlighten  and  stimulate  them  to  a 
higher  civilization,  must  be  enlisted  in  the  movement.  For,  if  the 
American  people  can  be  induced  to  see  this  matter  in  its  true 
light,  if  they  can  be  made  to  realize  the  terrible  waste  of  effort, 
financial  loss,  and  positive  harm  to  their  children,  under  the  pres- 
ent regime,  they  will  soon  put  an  end  to  such  an  anomalous  state 
of  affairs. 

Until  then,  the  schools  must  continue  to  suffer  from  all  the  ills 
which  have  so  long  impaired  their  usefulness ;  and  the  teacher 
must  still  wander  from  place  to  place,  certain  of  nothing,  save- 
that  he  can  have  no  home  this  side  of  heaven. 


PIN  L  UCK, 

CLA.BA  VOSTROVSKY,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

^'  See  a  pin  and  pick  it  ap, 
All  the  day  you'll  have  good  luck ; 
See  a  pin  and  let  it  lie, 
All  the  day  you'll  have  to  cry." 

I  MUST  have  been  about  nine  years  old  when  I  first  read  this 
bit  of  doggerel.  It  impressed  me  so  that  for  some  time  after- 
wards any  failure  on  my  part  to  do  the  required  picking  up  of 
pins,  made  me  look  forward  to  even  the  latter  part  of  the  little 
stanza  being  literally  fulfilled.  And  as  there  are  as  many  tears  as 
smiles  in  most  children's  lives,  it  was  sometimes  easy,  no  doubt,  to 
ascribe  certain  of  these  to  some  specific  pin's  malign  influence. 
The  vivid  impression  I  have  retained  of  some  phases  of  this  par- 
ticular superstition,  suggested  it  to  me  as  a  help  in  the  broader 
study  of  Children's  Superstitions*  on  which  I  have  been  working 
during  the  past  year.  The  results,  however,  happily  proved  not 
merely  a  help,  but  also  a  little  study  in  themselves,  and  one  not 
without  a  certain  interest  to  teachers,  since  it  throws  some  light 
on  children's  ways  of  looking  at  things,  and  also  helps  to  deter- 
mine, in  a  measure,  the  part  superstitions  play  in  school  life. 

•Tbia  stady  In  Its  oomplete  form  was  pnbUshed  in  **  Studies  in  Ednoation/*  edited  by 
Prof.  Barl  Barnes,  Stanford  Uniyersity.   Vol.  I.   Ho.  4. 
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In  getting  together  the  material  for  the  study,  children  in  vari- 
ous schools  in  California  were  told  a  story  of  "  Johnny  "  picking 
up  a  pin  (after  walking  around  to  a  certain  point  in  relation  to  it), 
and  saying  it  was  for  "  luck."  They  were  then  asked  to  tell  all 
they  knew  of  pin  luck.  624  papers  were  received,  358  of  these 
being  papers  from  girls,  and  266  from  boys.  The  results  from 
these  papers  have  been  reduced  to  a  common  basis  of  the  same 
number  of  papers  for  each  sex  and  age. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  two  most  prominent  sources  of 
the  superstitious  lore  given,  are  the  home  and  the  school,  the 
number  of  girls  mentioning  the  home  decreasing  with  the  age, 
and  the  number  mentioning  the  school  correspondingly  increas- 
ing. As  this  is  not  true  of  boys,  it  may  be  due  to  a  certain  sensi- 
tiveness on  the  part  of  girls,  in  ascribing  their  knowledge  of  the 
superstition  to  their  parents,  although  another  and  more  probable 
explanation  is  that  pin  luck  is  in  a  sense,  a  girls'  superstition,  and 
is  more  apt  to  be  learned  by  them  at  school  than  at  home. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  school  life,  when  children  enter 
what  is  for  them  a  new  world,  superstitions  are  rapidly  imbibed 
and  faithfully  believed.  Then  as  they  grow  accustomed  to  their 
surroundings  and  gain  a  wider  experience,  doubts  creep  in,  so 
that  disbelief  increases  more  and  more,  and  belief  grows  corre- 
spondingly less  and  less.  Or  at  least,  what  is  very  probable,  the 
child,  quick  to  imitate,  expresses  the  words  of  his  elders,  without 
regard  to  what  his  real  feelings  toward  the  superstition  may 
be.  Thus  a  boy  of  eleven  writes :  —  "If  I  see  a  pin  I  pick  it 
up  any  way,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  pin  luck.  One  day  I  picked 
up  a  pin  for  fun  and  I  got  two  bits  (twenty-five  cents),  that  day. 
Another  day  when  I  did  not  pick  up  a  pin,  I  lost  a  knife."  Des- 
pite his  denial,  is  not  the  boy  who  treasures  up  memories  of  luck 
and  ill-luck  connected  with  the  picking  up  or  not  picking  up  of 
pins,  very  apt,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  to  believe  in  the  super- 
stition ?  Many  others  say  they  always  do  pick  up  pins,  t)ut  only 
"for  fun."  Still  others  frankly  confess  to  a  feeling  of  relief 
afterwards.  This  half-belief,  this  doubt  of  intellect  but  belief  of 
heart,  illustrates  so  well  what  we  all  know  from  our  own  experi- 
ences of  the  clinging  tendency  of  superstitions. 

The  reasons  for  belief  are  likewise  very  characteristic,  the  two 
most  prominent  reasons  being,  because  the  child  found  something, 
or  because  in  some  other  way  the  saying  proved  true. 
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Th^  'child  with  little  experience  is  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the 
unknown,  when  first  plunged  into  his  new  and  strange  school 
life.  That  a  pin  may  affect  his  destiny  he  accepts  as  simply  and 
unquestioniugly  as  he  does  the  nursery  tale  statement  that  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese  ;  and  neither  seem  any  more  mar- 
vellous to  him  than  the  fact  that  one  can  express  in  writing  what 
one  wishes  to  say. 

There  are  so  many  excellent  examples  to  illustrate  these  points 
that  to  choose  among  them  has  been  no  easy  matter.  This,  from 
a  girl  of  eleven,  gives  us  both  the  happy  and  sad  aspects, —  with 
full  details:  ^'One  day  in  San  Jos^,  while  I  was  walking  on 
First  street,  I  found  a  pin  and  picked  it  up.  Then  I  walked 
down  the  street  a  little  way,  and  I  found  a  silk  handkerchief  with 
ten  cents  tied  up  in  one  corner.  About  two  weeks  ago,  in  Los 
Gatos,  I  was  walking  up  town  and  I  saw  a  pin  and  stepped  over 
it,  and  did  not  pick  it  up.  When  I  was  going  home,  I  fell  down 
on  a  rock  and  bumped  my  leg.  It  was  sore  for  three  days."  The 
following,  from  a  girl  of  fifteen,  is  very  characteristic :  "  I  have 
been  thinking  for  a  long  time  that  it  was  all  foolishness  about 
picking  up  pins,  and  the  other  day  as  I  was  going  along  the  road 
up  town,  I  picked  up  one  for  the  first  time,  and  the  head  of  the 
pin  was  towards  me.  A  friend  with  me  said  it  was  a  sign  that  I 
was  going  to  have  good  luck,  and  so  on  my  way  home  I  stopped 
at  the  postoffice  to  get  my  mail,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
uncle,  and  in  it  he  sent  me  a  present  of  a  five-dollar  gold  piece. 
So  I  think  from  this  on,  I  will  believe  in  pins  and  pick  them  up 
often,  not  for  good  or  bad  luck,  but  for  the  use  of  the  pins."  It 
is  hard  to  restrain  a  smile  at  this  characteristic  ending  to  ^'  believe 
in  pins,"  but  only  —  for  their  use !  Such  illustrations  are  no  ex- 
ception, and  must,  it  seems  to  me,  persuade  those  who  have 
doubted  the  children's  real  faith,  of  its  sincerity. 

In  the  reasons  for  disbelief,  as  in  those  for  belief,  children  turn 
back  to  experience,  the  greatest  number  stating  they  disbelieve 
because  they  "  tried  and  it  did  not  prove,"  fifty-one  giving  this  as 
a  reason,  to  thirty-nine  other  much  varied  causes.  Some  do  not 
believe  in  it  because,  unconsciously,  they  have  adopted  other 
superstitions  contrary  to  it.  We  find  a  girl  of  fourteen  saying, 
for  instance  :  "  I  don't  believe  it's  a  bit  true,  because  I  think  if 
a  person  is  born  lucky  they  will  be  lucky,  and  a  pin  won't  bring 
them  luck."     Another  (thirteen  years),  says  she  has  no  faith  in 
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it,  because  she  was  ^^  more  unfortunate  "  after  finding  pins  than 
at  other  times  I  It  is  common,  too,  to  find  disbelief  in  this  par- 
ticular superstition  surprisingly  connected  with  belief  in  others ; 
so  while  a  boy  may  not  believe  at  all  in  pin  luck,  he  may  in  that 
of  horseshoes.  All  this  throws  some  light  on  the  disorganized 
state  of  children's  minds. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  all  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  affirmative  side  is  very  much  more  often  mentioned  than 
is  the  negative.  This  was  not  only  strongly  felt  while  working 
with  the  papers,  but  is  partially  confirmed  by  the  small  number 
of  negative  variations  mentioned  further  on. 

There  is  only  one  part  more  to  be  given,  and  that  is  the  varia- 
tions, for  even  this  little  superstition,  so  simple  in  itself,  grows 
more  and  more  complicated  as  we  study  it.  And  it  is  no  easy 
matter  remembering  the  variations.  The  simplest  and  most  com- 
monly known  are  in  regard,  to  the  special  significance  of  the  head 
and  point.  I  remember  the  exertion  necessary  for  me  as  a  child 
to  always  know,  at  a  moment's  notice,  whether  it  was  lucky  to 
raise  the  pin  by  its  head  or  by  its  point.  And  there  is  no  plain 
sailing  here,  for  in  different  localities,  (judging  by  these  papers), 
different  versions  of  this  prevail.  As  a  boy  of  thirteen  says : 
"In  one  town  they  thought  if  you  picked  up  a  pin  with  the  point 
towards  you  it  was  bad  luck  ;  here  it  is  just  the  opposite."  The 
number  of  girls  knowing  this  variation  increases,  as  a  r.ule,  with 
the  age,  but  this  is  not  true  of  boys,  which  seems  to  corroborate  a 
previous  conclusion  that  this  superstition  belongs,  in  one  sense, 
more  to  girls  than  to  boys. 

Again,  a  pin  sticking  straight  in  the  ground  is  lucky ;  and 
some  one  tells  us  the  direction  it  is  pointing  indicates  the  arrival 
of  some  one  from  that  direction.  The  rhymes,  too,  going  with 
this  superstition  vary  in  all  sorts  of  ways  from  the  one  given  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  as, 

' '  If  you  see  a  pin  and  let  it  lie. 
You'll  come  to  sorrow  by  and  by." 

And  so  on. 

Then  again,  to  have  good  luck,  various  little  forms  must  be  ob- 
served, as  tagging  some  one  a  certain  number  of  times,  and  re- 
peating, perhaps,  lines  of  doggerel.  We  even  find  a  variation 
which  recalls  the  days  of  magic :  "  I  have  heard  that  if  you 
should  find  a  pin  'sticking  with  its  head  up,  you  are  going  to  go 
through  the  earth." 

As  a  child,  I  evolved  out  of  my  inner  consciousness  the  fact 
that  only  clean,  straight  pins  would  bring  luck,  and  solemnlv  im- 
pressed it  on  my  schoolmates,  who  accepted  it  with  simple  laith. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  both  for  me  and  for  them  the 
'*  luck  "  was  some  virtue  residing  within  the  pin  itself.  The  fact 
that  I  had  thought  this  out  myself  did  not  interfere  with  my  own 
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faith,  which  shows  how  hard  it  is  for  a  child  to  understand  it  can 
work  out  a  thought  which  is  not  true.  Some  other  child  was  in 
the  same  way  first  responsible,  no  doubt,  for  the  belief  that  little 
headed  pins  alone  are  lucky,  while  big  headed  ones  are  ^unlucky. 
Then  one  may  wish  on  pins,  or  repeat. 


Pinny,  pinny,  good  luck, 
Money  'fore  the  week  is  up.' 


For  the  success  of  the  latter,  one  tells  us  it  is  necessary  to  stick 
the  pin  in  one's  dress,  and  wear  it  a  week  I  A  girl  of  twelve  re- 
lates how  her  aunt  sold  a  wart  for  a  pin,  and  it  actually  went  to 
the  purchaser.  .  Evidently  the  virtues  of  pins  are  manifold. 
Questions  of  love,  even,  enter  into  what  seems  at  first  the  most 
commonplace  of  superstitions.  Thus,  seeing  a  pin  with  its  side 
towards  you  denotes  a  '^  hug ; "  and  according  to  others,  picking 
a  pin  up  means  marriage,  and  leaving  it  lie,  ^*  being  an  old  maid 
or  bachelor." 

In  regard  to  bad  luck,  there  are  some  variations  but  fewer  in 
number.  Losing  or  using  pins  or  throwing  them  away  brings 
bad  luck.    So  does  borrowing  pins.     "  If  you  see  a  little  boy  or 

grl  walking  towards  a  pin,"  says  a  girl  of  ten,  "  never  pass  in 
out  of  them,  for  then  the  pin  loses  its  power  for  good,  and  brings 
bad  luck."     There  are  also  the  two  rhymes, 

'^  See  a  pin  and  let  it  lie. 

Come  to  want  before  you  die." 

And  the  truer  variation, 

'^  See  a  pin  and  let  it  lie. 

You'll  want  another  before  you  die." 

Then  too,  as  questions  of  love  enter  into  the  picking  up  of  pins^ 
so  questions  of  death  do  in  not  doing  so  Thus  one  girl  gives  us 
this  mournful  strain : 

*^  See  a  pin,  pick  it  up. 
Sign  you'll  have  good  lack ; 
See  a  pin,  let  it  lie. 
Sign  you'll  very  soon  die." 

These  and  other  variations,  making  in  all  thirty-six  in  number, 
come  from  the  girls  !  They  are  the  strongest  evidence  given  by 
these  papers,  oi  superstitions  having  a  firmer  hold  on  them  than 
on  boys.     The  latter  furnish  but  a  few  new  variations. 

Among  these  are  a  number  which  seem  to  belong  entirely  to 
the  male  sex,  and  seem  to  show  that  the  difference  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  sexes  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  difference  in  the 
lives  of  each.  Such  a  one  is  the  boy  of  eleven's  statement :  "  The 
reason  why  I  go  around  a  pin,  is  because  they  say  if  you  do  not, — 
if  you  -go  fishing  you  will  not  catch  anything.       Again,  "  Some 
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eople  think  that  if  they  do  not  find  a  pin  point  towards  them, 
ut  the  head,  a  snake  will  bite  them."  A  boy  of  nine  gives  us 
this  practical  information:  ^^If  you  are  lost  and  have  a  pin, 
drop  it,  and  if  the  head  is  pointed  ahead,  you  must  go  that  way." 
And  one  of  the  thirteen  volunteers  :  ^^If  you  pick  up  a  pin  and 
it  points  toward  you,  people  say  you  will  be  stabbed !  "  These,  at 
least,  show  that  if  boys  are  somewhat  behind  their  sisters  in  in- 
venting superstitions,  they  still  can  produce  some  of  their  own  of 
quite  a  new  and  startling  order. 

Knowledge   of  the  variations,  as  well  as   of  this   superstition  I 

itself,  seems  to  depend  largely  on  environment,  which  is  natural,  ^ 

since  the  school  and  the  home  are  the  principal  sources  of  the  ' 

lore.  This  is  borne  out  too,  by  a  partial  classification  of  those 
who  say  they  **know  nothing  of  it,"  or  '*  never  heard  of  it." 
Thus,  at  one  school  in  Santa  Clara  county,  no  boys  knew  it, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  classification  of  thirty-five  papers  from 
a  Santa  Cruz  county  school,  only  five  were  unfamiliar  with  it. 

To  summarize :  Our  charts  show  that  the  number  of  girls 
learning  the  superstition  at  school  steadily  increases  with  the  age, 
while  the  number  learning  it  from  parents  steadily  decreases. 
This  seems  to  show  the  prominent  part  this  particular  supersti- 
tion plays  in  the  school  life  of  girls.  The  change  from  belief  to 
disbelief  is  significant,  the  maximum  period  of  belief  being  around 
the  tenth  year,  when  the  child  is  just  beginning  to  master  his 
surroundings,  from  that  time  on  decreasing  witn  the  age.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  superstitions  once  accepted,  and  the 
effect  of  social  control,  are  seen  in  something  more  than  a  half 
belief  which  continues  a  considerable  time  after  doubt  has  crept 
in.  The  reasons,  "  found  something"  and  "  proved  true,"  most 
often  given,  show  that  children  rest  their  faith  on  what  seems  to 
them  adequate  experience.  The  chief  reason  for  disbelief,  *'did 
not  prove,  corroborates  this.  Disbelief  in  this  particular  super- 
stition goes  along  with  belief  in  others,  which  illustrates  the  yet 
disintegrated  working  of  children's  minds,  each  superstition  being 
judged  apart  from  all  other  superstitions.  Variations  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  especially  among  girls,  which  may  indicate  that 
superstitions  appeal  more  to  girls'  imagination  than  to  that  of  boys. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  especial  attention  here  to  the  two  things 
which  come  out  in  our  stuay  of  the  papers,  which  may  be  of  most 
help  to  us  in  settling  the  problem  of  how  we  can  best  help  chil- 
dren from  the  magical  to  the  rational  world.  One  is  the  slight 
generalizing  power  shown  by  our  pupils,  which  makes  it  possible 
with  them  for  one  ridiculous  superstition  to  be  replaced  by  an- 
other as  ridiculous,  or  for  a  single  success  to  count  against  a  dozen 
failures.  Another  is  the  lack  of  that  broad  scientific  training 
which  would  make  them  realize  that  nothing  in  the  world  has 
happened  or  can  happen  through  mere  chance  or  whim,  from  the 
falling  of  their  rubber  balls  to  the  earth,  to  the  movements  of  the 
planets  in  the  heavens. 
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EDITORIAL. 

TH£  legislative  Solons  of  Iowa  are  threshing  over  the  old  question 
of  state  uniformity  and  state  publication  of  school  text  books. 
We  had  thought  the  experience  of  California  had  settled  this  matter  for 
^every  state.  Hon:  Henry  Sabin  and  nearly  every  educator  of  note  in 
Iowa  is  out  in  vigorous  remonstrance.  The  bill  is  not  exactly  a  Ray  of 
light  in  educational  circles. 

WE  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  University  of  the 
United  States,  at  Washington,  will  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  measure  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  President  Washington, 
who  again  and  again  urged  its  establishment  and  left  $25,000,  in  stocks, 
as  its  first  endowment.  But  Congress  did  nothing  and  for  long  years 
the  project  languished.  Finally,  Ex-Governor  John  W.  Hoyt,  LL.D., 
who  had  examined  extensively  the  school  systems  of  Europe  ai\d  the 
educational  needs  of  this  country,  brought  the  matter  before  the 
National  Educational  Association,  in  1869,  and  obtained  its  unanimous 
endorsement.  Since  then,  largely  owing  to  the  earnest  and  long  con- 
tinued efforts  of  Ex-Governor  Hoyt,  this  movement  has  gone  on  gathering 
force  and  momentum  till  now  it  seems  as  if  the  University  would  soon 
become  a  reality.  A  great  body  of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic  of 
the  public  men  of  the  land  and  many  estimable  women  are  deeply  inter- 
ested. We  feel  that  our  country  needs  such  an  University.  We  believe 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  it.  And,  when  once  founded,  we  doubt  not,  its 
growth  will  be  phenomenal,— the  joy  and  delight  of  all  our  fellow 
eountrymen. 

NATHAN  B.  YOUNG,  headmaster  at  Tuskegee  Normal  Institute, 
a  graduate  of  Oberlin  and  a  colored  instructor  of  great  ability, 
writes  us  that  '^  Six  years  of  my  (his)  school  life  were  spent  under  the 
tutelage  of  Richard  Furman  who  gave  his  latter  years  to  teaching  the 
Negro  youth.  He  inspired  me  to  push  on  thro'  school  and  college,  and 
gave  me  as  careful  attention  and  instruction  as  he  ever  gave  any  of  his 
white  students.  I  owe  him  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude."  Mr.  Young, 
who  was  president  last  year  of  the  Alabama  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, delivered  a  powerful  address,  at  Birmingham,  April  14,  on  Com- 
mon  School  Extension   in  which  he  pleaded  eloquently  for  ^*  the  sub- 
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merged  three-fourths'* — the  "225,000  of  our  youth"  who  '*are  prac- 
tically untouched  by  the  educational  forces  now  at  work  in  this  state." 
That  sixty- nine  per  cent,  of  the  Negroes  of  Alabama  are  still  illiterate 
is  a  fact  of  commanding  proportions  and  of  interest  to  the  whole  coun- 
try.    How  long  shall  they  sit  in  darkness  ? 


THE  Loud  Bill,  now  before  Congress,  proposes  reforms  in  the 
postal  laws,  of  which  there  is  doubtless  need,  but  we  seriously 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  remedy  as  applied  by  Mr.  Loud.  It  is 
proposed  to  cut  down  the  expenses  of  the  Department  by  decrease  of 
the  free  delivery  system,  the  refusal  to  carry  newspapers  and  magazines 
at  pound  rates  of  one  cent  a  pound,  and  the  withdrawal  of  "sample 
copy"  privileges.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  case  of  "  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish."  For  every  sample  copy  sent  out  by  a  publisher  means 
not  only  the  carrying  of  that  copy,  but  also  an  increased  correspond- 
ence on  which  there  is  a  profit  to  the  Post  OfiSce  department.  Usually 
a  circular  or  letter  goes  along,  inviting  the  person  receiving  the  sample 
copy  to  subscribe ;  a  reply  is  often  mailed  inclosing  the  subscription ; 
money  orders  are  drawn  to  pay  the  latter ;  advertisements  are  looked 
over  and  answered,  and  the  general  business  of  the  publisher  is  largely 
transacted  through  the  mails.  Much  of  this  income  must  be  relin- 
quished and  many  publishing  houses  will  be  obliged  greatly  to  limit 
their  transactions  or  go  out  of  business  altogether,  if  the  Loud  bill  is 
made  law.  We  think  it  would  be  better  to  save  money  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  matter  carried  free  by  the  government  under  the  Franking 
privilege,  etc.  The  free  distribution  of  seeds  by  members  of  Congress, 
for  example,  might  well  be  prohibited,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  best 
posted  on  this  question  of  free  seed  distribution,  which  interferes  with 
a  legitimate  business  in  which  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  and 
which  affords  a  means  of  livelihood  to  hundreds  of  our  citizens.  Last 
year  the  government  matter  carried  free  in  the  mails  amounted  to  100,- 
000,000  pounds.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  scale  this  down  a  little 
before  prohibiting  the  transmission  through  the  mails  of  healthful  liter- 
ature that  will  stimulate  thought  and  help  the  higher  moral  and  Intel 
lectual  life  of  the  people  ? 

THE  discussion  of  the  immigration  bill  in  Congress  has  called  up 
from  obscurity  the  whole  crowd  of  objections  to  the  education 
of  the  '*  lower  orders"  which  the  educators  are  accustomed  to  think 
had  been  forever  remanded  to  oblivion.  Professors  in  colleges  and 
metropolitan  journals  are  again  repeating  the  old  platitudes ;  that  an 
educational  test  of  citizenship  is  no  test  of  manhood ;  that  the  ability 
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to  read  and  write  without  other  qaalifications  amounts  to  nothing ;  that, 
in  fact,  for  the  humbler  classes,  it  is  a  temptation  and  a  snare ;  all 
accompanied  with  the  old  saws  about  the  *' virtues  of  the  ignorant,'' 
^<  honest  poverty,"  '^  a  contented  peasantry,"  etc.,  etc.  This  effusion 
of  sophistry  and  nonsense  only  reveals  the  fact  that  the  people  who 
use  it  are  still  in  the  bonds  of  the  venerable  delusion  that  the  common 
man  is  trash  and  the  superior  man  a  ^revet  deity,  and  that  education 
is  the  perogative  of  the  higher,  as  a  training  for  its  government  of  the 
lower  order.  The  bottom  fallacy  of  this  entire  reasoning  is  the  unwar- 
rantable assumption  that  absolute  ignorance  of  letters  in  any  great  com- 
munity of  people  can  long  exist  in  connection  with  the  group  of  virtues 
which  are  the  proper  outfit  of  an  American  sovereign  citizen.  With 
the  ordinary  exceptions  in  all  human  conditions,  such  ignorance,  when 
habitual  in  any  considerable  community,  becomes  the  most  potent  factor 
in  the  condition  of  illiteracy  which  is  the  sum  of  all  perils  in  a  Repub- 
lic. Illiteracy,  as  it  exists  today  among  the  millions  of  people  of  which 
thousands  of  our  present  emigrants  from  Europe  are  the  skirmish  line, 
means  the  grand  army  of  ignorance,  superstition,  shiftlessness,  vulgarity 
and  vice,  which  in  every  nation  under  the  sun  is  the  most  obstinate  and 
dangerous  enemy  to  a  republican  nationality.  And  the  misery  of  it  is 
that  ignorance  of  letters  puts  out  the  eyes  of  its  victims,  so  that  they 
walk  in  darkness  being  condemned  to  their  own  environment.  It  is  not 
because  now  and  then  a  reputable  family,  in  some  way  defrauded  of  its 
human  right  to  the  knowledge  of  letters  that  introduces  them  to  the 
companionship  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  ages  and  times,  may  be 
cast  upon  our  shores,  that  this  bill  to  stop  the  flow  of  this  dark  river  of 
illiteracy  into  the  national  slum  is  demanded  by  the  best  heart  and  mind 
of  the  country.  It  is  because,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Republic,  certainly  one  third  of  the  American  people  are  either 
in  the  darkness  or  the  twilight  borderland  of  a  condition  which  unfits 
them  for  competent  citizenship  and  keeps  the  country  in  constant  peril. 
We  have  enough  of  this  material  for  missionary  operation  in  the  white 
and  black  races  whose  condition  is  the  standing  reproach  of  th&  culture 
and  Christianity  of  the  land.  And  when  we  add  to  this  the  illiteracy  of 
recent  foreign  emigration  from  the  lower  deeps  of  the  old  world ;  a 
mighty  multitude  not  only  separated  from  us  by  ignorance  and  its  body 
guard,  but  by  language,  religions,  social,  industrial  and  civic  habits  that 
practically  shut  their  possessors  in  dark  closets,  away  from  any  fit 
apprehension  of  American  affairs, — we  cry  out  for  a  pause.  There  is  no 
law  either  moral  or  social  that  compels  this  people  to  receive  the  failures 
of  every  other  nation  and  assume  obligations  in  directions  where  our 
strength  is  inadequate  for  self  preservation. 
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IT  is  inevitable  that  the  illiterate  class  coming  to  us  from  abroad  by 
social  gravitation  will  reinforce  the  *^  multitude  that  no  man  can 
number"  that  are  the  standing  peril  of  the  nation.  Sporadic  illiteracy, 
in  contact  with  a  living  and  moving  civilization,  may  be  absorbed,  run 
over  or  sidetracked,  and  is  always  a  challenge  to  missionary  effort.  But 
illiteracy  massed  in  the  great  cities  and  vast  rural  districts  of  our  coun- 
try is  a  temptation  to  the  double  danger  which  now  confronts  our 
statesmanship,  culture  and  religion.  A  population  like  this  is  a  constant 
appeal  to  the  despotism  of  industry,  as  today  revealed  in  the  heartless 
and  godless  pursuit  of  wealth.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  rich  men  are: 
developed  from  the  great  majority  of  the  poor  and  obscure.  Too  often 
these  men  reach  the  vantage  ground  of  the  power  conferred  by  wealth 
though  a  special  natural  ability,  while  still  retaining  the  elements  of 
character,  the  tastes  and  ambitions,  that  are  the  most  dangerous  chai'ac- 
teristics  of  the  class  from  which  they  rose.  Such  a  body  of  rich  men 
naturally  combine  to  outwit  and  oppress  the  illiterate  crowd  and  use 
them  for  their  own  glorification.  If  every  American  citizen  had  even 
the  knowledge  and  mental  discernment  that  can  be  gained  in  half  a 
dozen  years  from  a  good  American  common  school,  the  abuses  against 
which  the  Labor  Unions  protest  and  statesmen  legislate  in  vain  would 
be  impossible.  Equally  perilous  to  the  country  is  the  first  step  of  such 
a  class  out  of  the  abject  slavery  in  which  for  generations  it  may  have 
lived  with  a  sort  of  brutish  content.  Now  this  unhappy  crowd  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  demagogue  in  politics,  the  fanatic  in  religion^ 
and  the  whole  crew  of  the  wilder  socialism  and  anarchism^  with  the 
financial  humbugs  that  are  a  perpetual  menace  to  national  prosperity 
and  honor.  It  is  because  in  every  state  of  this  Union  there  is  found  a 
body  of  people  in  this  condition  that,  today,  it  is  swung  off  its  base  by 
the  despotic  power  of  godless  wealth,  and  tomorrow  is  marshalled  into 
an  infuriated  host  to  battle  with  its  oppressors  in  a  crusade  that 
threatens  the  foundations  of  republican  society.  We  call  a  halt  and 
demand  a  vacation  from  this  eternal  war  against  the  forces  of  evil. 

AVISRY  important  report  is  that  which  comes  from  the  Conmiittee 
of  Twelve,  Prof.  Thomas  Day  Seymour,  Chairman,  concerning 
model  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  secondary  schools.  The  committee 
included  such  well  known  men  as  President  Wm.  R.  Harper,  President 
Franklin  Carter  and  Principal  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft ;  and  had  associated 
with  itself  ten  able  teachers  of  Latin  and  as  many  of  Gr^ek  in  Secon- 
dary Schools.  They  then  sent  out  more  than  6,000  circulars  of  inquiry 
which  elicited  above  1,000  replies,  most  of  the  latter  being  very  care- 
fully prepared.     The  replies,  especially  from  the  West,   "presented  a 
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most  hopeful  view  of  the  position  of  the  classics  in  the  schools." 
Touching  the  Greek  program,  the  position  of  the  Greek  Conference  of 
the  Committee  of  'fen  is  reaffirmed.  In  fact  the  teachers  of  Greek  are 
in  substantial  agreement  throughout  the  country,  and  the  program  is 
in  its  final  form.  The  committee  strongly  urges  the  maintenance  of  a 
three-year  preparatory  course  in  Greek.  It  was  found  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  arrange  a  Latin  program  as  '^  the  number  of  works  of  Latin 
literature  available  for  the  reading  of  schools  is  three  times  as  great 

as  those  available  for  Greek  reading."  They  have,  however,  laid  out 
tentatively  a  four-year  course  as  follows : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Latin  lessons,  accompanied  from  an  early  stage  by  the  reading  of  simple  selec- 
tions, such  as  those  in  Oradatim. 

Easy  reading, — twenty  to  forty  pages  of  a  consecutive  text,  such  as  Viri  Romae. 

The  reading  of  Latin  with  an  understanding  of  the  sense  independently  of,  and 
preliminary  to,  the  formal  rendering  into  idiomatic  English. 

Practice  in  reading  aloud,  with  due  attention  to  quantity  and  accent. 

Memorizing  of  short  and  interesting  passages. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Any  three  or  four  books  of  Caesar's  OcUlic  War,  or  any  two  books  with  an 
equivalent  for  the  other  book  or  books  in  selections  from  Nepos  or  other  prose 
writers. 

Ovid,  500  lines  of  the  Metamorphoses,  to  follow  the  reading  of  Csesar. 

Practice  in  writing  Latin.  Reading  Latin  aloud  and  translating,  together  with 
training  in  correct  methods  of  reading,  both  of  prepared  and  of  unprepared 
passages. 

Memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Sallust,  Catiline,  selected  passages. 

Cicero,  Orations  against  Catiline. 

Virgil,  Mneid,  Books  I  and  II. 

Writing  of  Latin.     Reading  of  Latin  aloud.     Memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Virgil,  ^neid.  Books  Ul-VI. 

Two  orations  of  Cicero. 

Ovid,  1,000  lines  (where  practicable). 

Writing  of  Latin.    Reading  of  Latin  aloud.     Memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

As  to  the  course  in  Greek,  the  Committee  makes  the  following 
recommendations: — (1)  that  three  years  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Greek  in  Secondaiy  Schools,  with  the  understanding  that  the  year  con- 
sists of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks  of  school  work,  and  that  five 
periods  of  recitation  a  week,  of  not  less  than  forty- five  minutes  each, 
be  given  to  this  study ;  (2)  that  Homer  be  read  in  the  last  year  of  the 
preparatory  course;   (S)  that,  from  the  beginning,  systematic  instruc- 
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tion  be  given  in  Greek  composition,  and  tliat  exercises  in  writing  Greek, 
based  upon  connected  reading  of  Greek  Prose,  be  continued  through 
the  third  year ;  (4)  that  exercises  in  the  reading  of  unprepared  pass- 
ages (commonly  known  as  sight  reading),  be  begun  at  the  outset  of 
the  Greek  Course  and  be  continued  through  it ;  (5)  a  thorough  and 
methodical  study  of  Greek  Grammar  as  the  necessary  basis  of  accurate 
reading ;  (6)  as  a  specimen  course  of  study  for  schools^  the  Ck>mmittee 
of  Twelve  desires  to  accept  and  embody  in  its  report  the  course  of  study 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
New  England  Colleges  on  Entrance  Examinations  (page  9),  as  follows: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  RECOMMENDED. 

FIBST   YEAR. 

First  and  second  terms:  Introductory  lessons. 
Third  term:  Xenophon*8  Anabasis  (20  to  80  pages). 

Practice  in  reading  at  sight  and  in  writing  QreelE. 

Systematic  stndy  of  Grammar  begun. 

8BCOND   YBAR. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis  (continued)  either  alone  or  with  other  Attic  prose 
(86  to  120  pages). 

Practice  in  reading  at  sight,  systematic  study  of  the  Grammar,  thorough  gram- 
matical review  and  practice  in  writing  Greek,  both  based  on  study  of  Books  I  and 
n  of  the  Anabasis. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Homer  (2600  to  4000  lines);  e.  g,  Iliad  I-III  (omitting  II,  404-end),  and  YI-VIII. 
Attic  Prose  (86  to  40  pages)  with  practice  in  writing  Greek;  Grammar;  practice 
in  reading  at  sight. 

Nate.^^  If  the  advanced  examination  in  Greek  Composition  is  not  required,  the 
course  may  be  reduced  by  one  lesson  a  week  the  first  year. 


THE  PINBBLUFF  i^N.  C.)  SANITARY  SCHOOL. 

IN  the  February  number  of  Education  we  published  a  communication 
from  Mr.  John  T.  Patrick  of  Pinebluff,  N.  C,  which  seems  to  us 
deserving  of  very  careful  consideration.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Patrick  is 
a  shrewd,  successful  business  man,  with  many  generous  impulses.  He 
lives  in  a  section  of  the  country  which  physicians,  generally,  consider  the 
best  for  those  suffering  from  pulmonary  troubles.  While  in  New  York, 
recently,  we  were  discussing  the  matter  with  Sec.  C.  J.  Ryder,  D.D., 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  he  was  emphatic  in  his 
endorsement  of  that  part  of  the  country,  which  he  has  himself  visited, 
as  specially  fitted  to  restore  to  health  or  prolong  the  lives  of  those  affected 
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with  throat  troables  or  weak  or  wasting  lungs.  Mr.  Patrick  is  estab- 
lishing a  Sanitary  School  where  children  and  yonng  people  whose  lungs 
-cannot  bear  the  rigors  of  our  northern  climate  may  receive  good  care 
and  ezceUent  schooling,  at  reasonable  rates ;  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  these  young  folks  may  master  their  physical  weaknesses  and  be- 
come well  fitted,  bodily  and  mentally,  for  the  later  battles  of  life. 

To  any  one  who  has  made  anything  of  a  study  of  consumption  his 
plan  will  appeal  with  great  force.  We  have  just  been  examining,  in 
^e  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  official  figures  of  our  State  Board  of  Health, 
for  forty  years,  bearing  upon  this  dread  disea,se.  In  Massachusetts 
•<K)nsumption  destroys  far  more  lives  than  any  other  one  agency.  Here 
are  official  figures  for  1856-1895  :  Number  of  deaths  from  consump- 
tion, 209,115;  number  of  deaths  from  pneumonia,  our  next  dread 
scoui^e,  101,226;  cholera  infantum,  72,171;  typhoid  fever,  40,029; 
•diphtheria,  38,299;  scarlet  fever,  84,485;  croup,  20,191;  dysentery, 
20,112;  measles,  7,952;  small  pox,  4,210.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
in  these  foi*ty  years  this  dread  disease  has  carried  off  85,718  more  per- 
sons than  have  died  of  both  pneumonia  and  cholera  infantum;  or,  43,- 
837  more  than  have  died  of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
•<3roup,  dysentery,  measles  and  small  pox  combined. 

Of  this  great  army  of  209,115  who  died  of  consumption,  95,133 
were  males,  113,957  were  females,  ai|d  in  twenty-five  cases  the  sex  is  not 
l^iven.  Of  the  whole  number,  11,553  were  under  five  years  of  age; 
2,081  between  five  and  ten;  3,840  between  ten  and  fifteen;  19,155  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty;  60,245  between  twenty  and  thirty;  41,477 
between  thirty  and  forty;  26,374  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  44,390 
-above  fifty  years  of  age. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  facts  like  these,  which  if  not  equally  true  of  other 
northern  states  are  certainly  startling  enough,  that  this  matter  seems  to 
us  of  grave  importance.  We  wish  Mr.  Patrick  success  in  his  under- 
taking. His  plan  seems  to  us  a  wise  one  and  one  in  which  philanthropy 
will  have  large  opportunity  to  display  itself.  And  we  advise  our  read- 
ers who  know  of  children  or  young  people  battling  with  the  seeds  of 
this  insidious  disease,  or  themselves  beginning  to  feel  its  grip,  to  corre- 
spond with  Mr.  Patrick  and  learn  the  facts  about  this  ''  long-leaved 
pine  "  section  of  North  Carolina  and  about  his  sanitary  school.  We  are 
sure  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  inquiries.  f.  h.  k. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

France  is  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  carrying  the  crusade 
against  intemperance  into  the  schools.  The  subject  was  first  officially 
endorsed  in  1895,  by  M.  Poincar^,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Roubinovitch,  of  the  Medical  faculty  of  Paris,  was 
authorized  to  offer  a  course  of  instruction  on  the  evils  in  the  schools  of 
Paris.  By  a  decree  of  March  9,  1897,  the  present  minister,  M.  Ram- 
baud,  introduced  the  subject  into  all  public  elementary,  secondary  and 
normal  schools.  Dr.  Roubinovitch  is  convinced  of  the  excellent  effects 
of  such  instruction,  both  from  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Paris  and 
by  the  results  of  ten  years'  efforts  in  Belgium i  In  this  country,  under 
the  leadership  of  M.  Robyns,  13,000  members  have  been  enrolled  in 
temperance  societies  in  the  single  province  of  Limbourg,  and  the  oon«- 
sumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  reduced  20  per  cent. 

The  idea  of  facilitating  the  mastery  of  a  foreign  language  by  a  system 
of  correspondence  between  pupils  in  different  countries,  has  been  adopted 
in  many  schools  of  France,  England  and  Germany.  The  English  or 
German  pupil  writes  to  his  French  correspondent  in  French,  the  youth 
replies  in  the  language  of  his  friend,  at  the  same  time  remitting  a  cor- 
rected copy  of  his  letter.  This  practice,  continued  for  some  time,  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  increasing  the  mastery  of  the  foreign  tongue.  It 
must  prove,  also,  an  effective  means  of  promoting  international  sympa- 
thies. A  student  in  a  normal  school  of  Breslau  writes  to  a  French 
youth  of  Monthuson :  ^'Do  you  often  read  German  authors?  I  find 
great  pleasure  in  studying  a  French  work.  You  can  judge  of  the  inter- 
est we  take  in  your  mother-tongue  trhen  I  tell  you  that  in  our  class-room 
there  are  a  French  calendar  and  a  map  of  France,  both  published  in 
Paris." 

The  report  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  War  as  to  the  illiteracy  of  con- 
scripts was  recently  noticed  in  these  columns.  A  similar  report  by  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  War  shows  that  the  number  of  illiterate  conscripts 
is  continually  decreasing  in  that  kingdom.  As  regards  the  land  forces,, 
the  proportion  of  conscripts  unable  to  read  and  write  was  2.57  per  cent, 
in  1875-79,  and  fallen  to  0.17  per  cent,  in  1896-97.  For  the  naval  forces, 
the  decline  was  from  3.88  per  cent,  to  0.1  per  cent,  in  the  same  time. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  38  per  cent,  of  illiterate  conscripts  in. 
Italy. 
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Complaints  of  over-crowding  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Germany 
are  common.  Recent  statistics  show  that  in  Silesia  252  schools  have 
each  more  than  100  popils  to  a  single  teacher ;  the  maximum  is  reached 
in  a  school  which  has  an  enrollment  of  209. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland, 
15,878  scholars  in  the  public  schools  were  fed  and  clothed  by  th^  school 
authorities  in  1895.  The  expense  incurred  was  $16,590,  of  which 
99,784  was  the  gift  of  individuals,  $6,148  was  given  by  the  communes, 
and  the  remainder  covered  by  a  State  appropriation.  Many  of  the 
schools  also  assisted  parents  by  providing  bread  and  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren during  the  day,  at  a  very  small  price. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  northwest  terri- 
tories of  Canada  presents  an  interesting  view  of  the  efforts  for  popular 
enlightenment  in  the  northern  part  of  our  continent.  The  territory 
under  supervision  covers  an  area  of  802,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1891  of  66,797.  While  the  people  are  chiefly  of  British  origin, 
other  nationalities  are  represented  in  sufficient  numbers  to  increase  the 
school  difficulties.  The  occupations  are  farming,  ranching,  lumbering 
and  mining,  and  the  population  widely  scattered  as  a  consequence. 
Nevertheless,  the  report  gives  evidence  of  advanced  ideas  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conditions  for  effective  schools. 

The  system  of  public  schools  is  under  the  control  of  a  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  comprising  four  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
four  appointed  members,  of  whom  two  must  be  Protestant  and  two  Bo- 
man  Catholics.  The  appointed  members  have  no  votes,  their  duties 
being  purely  advisory.  A  school  district  must  not  exceed  in  area  25 
square  miles,  and  must  contain  not  less  than  four  resident  tax-payers 
(property  tax),  and  at  least  twelve  children  of  school  age.  Each  dis- 
trict elects  school  trustees,  who  manage  the  local  school  affairs. 

Provision  is  made  for  separate  schools  for  religious  minorities  (Pro- 
testant or  Roman  Catholic),  the  rate- payers  supporting  the  separate 
schools  being  relieved  of  taxes  for  the  public  schools.  The  decade  1886 
to  1896  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  public  schools.  Their 
number  rose  from  76  to  366,  an  increase  of  881  per  cent.,  and  the  enrol- 
ment of  pupils  from  2,558  to  12,796,  an  increase  of  400  per  cent.  At 
the  latter  date,  483  teachers  were  employed.  Efforts  were  early  made 
to  secure  professional  training  for  teachers,  and  by  a  regulation  dated 
April  1,  1893,  it  is  declared  that  **A  non-professional  certificate  shall 
not  be  valid  as  a  license  to  teach."  This  made  professional  training 
compulsory  on  all  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates. 

Except  in  remote  districts,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  teach- 
ers.   To  mak.e  it  possible  for  such  districts  to  keep  their  schools  open. 
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proYisioiud  certificates  are  iseaed  to  persons  who  present  sach  evidence 
of  scholarship  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prohability  of  their  being  able 
to  pass  the  next  teachers'  examination.  These  certificates  are  not 
issued  till  the  trustees  declare  that  they  have  advertised  for  a  qaalified 
teacher,  and  have  ased  all  reasonable  effort  to  secore  one,  bat  without 
success.  Then,  upon  the  application  of  the  trustees,  a  provisional  certif- 
icate is  issued,  valid  for  that  school  only,  and  terminating  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  examination  for  teachers. 

Schools  are  maintained  by  legislative  grants  and  by  local  taxation. 
From  the  former  source  was  derived,  in  1896,  the  sum  of  •126.218,  or 
46  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  of  $274,648.  The  elementary 
course  of  study  includes,  beside  the  three  B's,  history,  geogn^hy, 
grammar,  nature-study  and  agriculture.  The  high-school  curriculum 
is  as  yet  rather  limited.  Temperance  is  a  compulsory  subject  for  all 
grades.  Among  the  text-books  recommended  for  the  Normal  course  are 
to  be  found  White's  ''  School  Management,"  Quick's  ''  Educational 
Reformers,"  Bosenkraz's  *'  Philosophy  of  Education,"  De  Garmo's 
«'  Essentials  of  Method."  a.  t.  s. 


•     AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accomniodAte  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  pablishers  of  Boucatiom  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  oolnmns. 

Whoso  writes  a  histoxy  of  his  country  that  his  country  asks,  for,  acoepts.and 
reads,  deserves  much.  He  is  no  less  a  patriot  than  he  who  fights  for  his  country. 
The  stirring  deeds  of  brave  men,  whether  in  exploring,  settling,  developing,  pre- 
serving or  defending  their  country,  make  stories  that  the  world  never  tires  of 
hearing  about  or  of  reading.  The  romances  of  history  far  sorpass  those  of  fiction; 
the  real  outweighs  fictive  life  as  the  substance  outweighs  the  shadow.  When  his- 
tory is  written  with  the  human  element  predominant,  when  history  is  considered  to 
be  the  sum  of  biography,  when  men  are  in  the  foreground,  and  all  else  in  proper 
perspective,  then  history  for  the  people  is  the  bible  of  patriotism,  and  human  liberty 
is  safe  with  those  who  know  its  story  of  the  men  who  made  and  kept  the  nation. 
In  the  Peoplb^s  Standabd  Histobt  of  thb  United  States  we  have  a  work 
that  comes  close  up  to  the  standard  the  people  have  set  for  such  a  vniting.  The 
author  of  this  monumental  work,  Edward  S.  Ellis,  is  a  well-known  writer.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  in  and  superintendent  of  schools,  author  of  many  educational  text- 
books, and  for  years  a  diligent  and  thorough  student  of  American  history.  His 
contributions  to  history  have  been  notable  studies,  valuable  alike  as  text>books  and 
works  of  reference.  He  is  thus  well  equipped  for  the  great  task  he  set  himself  in 
writing  a  standard  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  work  differs  in  some  important  particulars  from  similar  productions.  It  is, 
first  of  all,  a  complete  record  of  the  events  in  our  nation^s  history;  it  is  thoroughly 
accurate;  it  is  comprehensive  and  scholarly;  it  is  wholly  free  from  sectional  and 
political  bias;  it  is  devoid  of  padding,  and  it  is  intensely  and  persistently  interesting. 
The  various   periods  into  which  our  history  naturally  divides  itself  are  treated 
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with  elaborate  fuUnesB.  The  period  of  discoverj,  at  once  interesting  and  romantic, 
is  told  by  Mr.  Ellis  with  a  charm  that  enthralls  the  reader.  The  author  has  gone 
to  original  sources  for  his  information,  aq^  his  statements  may  be  safely  relied 
upon«  In  such  an  extensive  work  one  naturally  turns  first  to  the  events  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  and  the  volumes  devoted  to  the  Civil  War  will  be  the  ones 
read  most  promptly  and  eagerly.  It  is  in  this  period  of  our  history  that  Mr.  Ellis 
is  at  his  very  best.  He  writes  in  detail,  describes  events  minutely  but  not  to  fatigue 
point,  and  paints  a  picture,  a  panorama,  which  is  graphic  in  its  fidelity  to  truth, 
and  satisfactory  alike  to  those  who  fought  for  and  those  who  fought  against  the 
Union.  In  this  period  of  our  history  he  gives  full  play  to  his  powers  of  description 
and  sets  forth  the  glowing  acts  of  brave  men,  whether  Nationalists  or  Confederates, 
with  a  faithful  but  artistic  hand. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  possible  for  the  fair-minded  historian  to 
obtain  a  proper,  perspective  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Mr. 
Ellis  stands  at  the  point  of  sight,  has  found  the  vanishing  point,  and  that  all  his 
lines  converge  with  rigid  accuracy.  His  treatment  of  the  remote  and  immediate 
causes  that  led  up  to  this  great  conflict  is  impartial,  frank,  truthful,  philosophical. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  truth,  hurt  whom  it  will.  He  knows  no  North, 
no  South,  in  his  sympathy;  he  gives  prompt  recognition  to  the  brave  deeds  of 
heroic  men,  the  sacrifices  of  noble  women,  the  devotion  and  generosity  of  non- 
combatants,  whether  living  or  fighting  under  the  National  stars,  or  the  Confeder- 
ate bars.  And  it  is  this  dispassiiinate  and  magnanimous  discussion  of  a  subject, 
that  even  now  at  times  sets  men^s  minds  ablaze  with  unholy  fire,  that  will  make 
Mr.  Ellis's  history  an  influential  work  in  all  sections  of  our  country. 

Of  the  period  since  the  war,  a  period  of  new  life,  new  thought,  new  activities, 
the  history  has  abundance  of  fact.  One  may  question  if  it  were  expedient  or  wise 
to  set  forth  so  much  of  detail  as  Mr.  Ellis  does,  the  reports  of  some  happenings,  the 
influence  of  which  was  restricted  to  the  time  and  the  hour.  The  labor  disorders, 
we  instance,  with  the  uprisings  in  Pittsburg,  Homestead,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  etc.^ 
are  exhaustively  treated,  as  if  prepared  for  newspaper  readers.  In  giving  every 
event  on  sea  and  land  from  the  days  of  the  Norsemen  to  those  of  McKinley,  the 
author  could  have  demonstrated  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  his  plan  and  work 
by  judicious  selections  from' the  material  so  abundant  as  to  be  at  all  times  embar- 
rassing. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sets  forth  the  achievements  in  invention,  art, 
science,  literature,  in  pages  that  glow  with  the  radiance  of  accomplishment  and  the 
promise  of  the  future.  The  youth  of  today  reading  these  pages  must  have  his  soul 
fired  with  unwonted  zeal  and  new  pride  in  his  great  and  marvellous  heritage.  The 
work  is  not  great  only  as  a  thesaurus  of  American  history,  nor  superb  merely  as  a 
sumptuous  production;  it  is  grand  in  its  combination  of  history,  art,  truth.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  expensively  illustrated  of  modem  books.  There  are  hundreds  of 
small  cuts  and  scores  of  full-page  engravings,  all  designed  and  executed  by  famous 
artists  and  expressly  for  this  work.  It  stands  a  unique  production:  a  history  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  by  one  of  the  people.  Published,  in  five  volumes,  by 
The  Woodfall  Company,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  Book  about  Shaksspbabb,  by  J.  N.  M* II wraith.  This  is  a  book  without  any 
preface.  In  a  happy,  familiar  way  it  begins  to  tell  us  about  Shakespeare  when  he 
was  a  boy.  When  we  have  read  the  first  page  we  want  to  read  the  second,  and  so 
we  are  lured  on  by  the  charm  of  the  author's  style  till  we  find  ourselves  interested 
and  engaged  with  some  of  the  choicest  literary  and  historical  reminiscences,  and 
fascinated  with  Shakespearian  study..   The  book  is  made  for  young  people.    All 
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people,  young  or  old,  like  to  have  things  put  as  clearly  and  engagingly  as  they  are 
here.  The  publisher  has  vied  with  the  author  in  making  the  book  attractive.  It 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  person  who  loves  the  greatest  English  poet 
of  any  century.  It  is  a  book  for  the  school,  for  the  private  library,  for  the  indi- 
vidual collector.     New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 

Soothe  BN  Soldibr  Storibs,  by  George  Gary  Eggleston,  is  a  crisp,  bright,  often 
thrilling  book  which  boys  especially  will  delight  in.  The  stories  (of  which  there 
are  forty-six)  are  full  of  southern  ginger  and  the  roar  of  battle.  It  is  a  capital 
book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Northern  boys  for  it  will  give  them  the  Southern 
yiew-point  which  so  many  of  our  books  lack.  What  a  fighter  Joe  was!  How  we 
all  echo  the  author's  query,  ^'  Who  is  Russell?  **  How  our  hearts  throb  as  Jack 
Swan,  at  the  Brandy  Station  cavalry  fight,  throws  down  his  sabre,  shakes  hands 
with  his  antagonist  and  riding  back  to  his  own  lines  calmly  announces,  **  That  man 
is  my  twin  brother."  If  you  once  begin  you  will  want  to  read  every  line  of  this 
book.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  $1.50.    For  sale  by  Estes  &  Lauriat. 

A  new  series  is  Appletons*  Home  Beading  Books,  a  series  comprehensive  in 
scope,  practical  in  purpose,  and  educational  in  spirit.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  is  the 
editor  of  the  series  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  every  book  issued  under  his  super- 
vision will  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils.  Two 
numbers  of  the  books  come  to  us  this  month.  The  first  is  Uncle  Robert's  Visit, 
the  third  volume  in  Uncle  Bobert^s  Geography  series,  edited  by  Col.  Francis  W. 
Parker.  In  this  third  book  Uncle  Bobert  visits  the  children  on  the  farm  and 
Nature  is  studied  by  him  and  the  boys  and  girls  at  first  hand.  Of  course  it  is  all 
according  to  the  geography  that  Col.  Parker  has  long  advocated,  the  geography  of 
nature  more  than  that  of  man  in  nature,  but  it  is  none  the  less  interesting  and 
helpful.  The  book  is  intense  with  the  daily  life  of  the  farm  and  it  will  unquestion- 
ably hold  the  interest  of  little  folks  when  this  book  is  used  in  school  to  supplement 
the  regular  geography  lesson.  The  other  book  in  the  large  series  is  Harald's  First 
Discoveries,  by  J.  W.  Troeger,  and  is  No.  1  in  the  subdivision  of  the  series, 
Nature-Study  Beaders.  The  book  is  designed  to  be  used  by  children  of  five  or  six 
years  of  age  and  treats,  in  simple  sentences,  of  the  dispersion  of  seeds;  of  trees  and 
fruits;  physics;  animal  life;  budding  and  germinating.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

Four  True  Stories  of  Life  and  Adventure,  by  Jessie  B.  Smith,  is  a  little 
book  that  the  writer  of  the  preface  says  ^*  is  to  be  read  lyy  the  children,  not  to 
them."  The  stories  are  of  Columbus,  Captain  John  Smith,  Captain  Miles  Stand- 
ish,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  author  designs  the  stories  to  be  read  by  chil- 
dren in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades.  Less  than  760  different  words  are 
used  in  the  entire  series  of  stories  and  these  are  all  of  the  commonest  use  among 
children.  The  preface  tells  how  the  stories  came  to  be  written,  an  experiment  well 
worth  the  making  by  all  primary  teachers.    New  York:  William  Beverly  Harison. 

The  World  and  Its  People.  Book  VIII.  Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Sea.  By  Eva  M.  C.  Kellogg.  Edited  by  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.  We  have  before 
commented  on  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  series.  The  present  volume  embodies 
the  same  features  that  were  noted  in  the  other  books,  making  this  one  of  the  best 
series  of  supplementary  reading  books  now  on  the  market  The  facts  given 
appear  to  be  well  selected  and  accurate,  the  pictures  are  attractive,  while  the  wide 
diversity  of  the  subject-matter  makes  of  the  present  volume  almost  an  encyclo- 
psBdia  of  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. '  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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« 
Sblbctions  from  thb  Essays  of  Elia,  by  Charles  Lamb;  edited  by  Caroline 

Ladd  Crew,  B.  A.  This  makes  the  latest  addition  to  the  Students*  Series  of  Eng- 
lish Classics.  It  is  a  neat  presentation  of  this  well-known  classic,  with  full  intro- 
duction, notes,  etc.    Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Essays  ox  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  by  William  Archibald  Dun- 
ning, Ph.D.  The  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  immediately  succeeding  years  is 
a  fertile  one  for  the  modern  historian.  So  many  problems  came  up  for  solution,  so 
many  delicate  questions  had  to  be  adjusted  that  Statecraft  became  almost  a  popu- 
lar profession.  The  materials  for  historical  study  of  this  period  are  still  abundant 
and  many  students  have  already  occupied  the  field.  Professor  Dunning's 
book  is  written  in  a  clear,  philosophical  style  and  is  in  the  main  a  study  of  the 
relations  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  events  of  the  time.  He 
has  a  profound  grasp  of  constitutional  history  and  in  these  seven  thorough  chapters 
reasons  clearly  on  some  of  the  deep  problems  still  more  or  less  before  the  public 
and  liable  to  recur  at  any  time  for  practical  solution.  The  volume,  of  376  pages, 
is  handsomely  bound  aud  printed  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.     $2. 

Song  Birds  and  Water  Fowl  is  the  title  of  a  choice  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated volume  by  H.  E.  Parkhurst,  author  of  "The  Birds  Calendar."  The  writer 
is  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  birds,  understands  their  habits,  language,  instincts,  and 
interprets  these  for  his  readers.  All  bird-lovers  will  delight  in  these  pages  and 
whoever  reads  them  will  become  a  bird-lover.  The  world  is  better  for  such  nature- 
studies  so  artistically  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  others.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner^s  Sons ;  $1.50. 

To  the  Students'  Series  of  Latin  Classics  has  been  added  Cicero's  Lablius  de 
Amigitia,'  edited  with  notes  by  Prof.  Charles  £.  Bennett,  of  Cornell  University. 
Like  all  the  works  in  this  admirable  series  the  work  of  editing  has  been  performed 
with  exquisite  care,  the  text  is  of  the  latest  accepted,  the  notes  are  severely  critical 
and  exegetical,  and  the  introduction  full  and  accurate  with  useful  information. 
Boston  :     Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Nbohellenic  Language  and  Literature  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  containing 
three  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  by  Platon  E,  Drakoules.  Lecture  I  treats  of  the 
fall  of  Bome,  or  Byzantine  period  ;  II,  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  or  Turkish 
period,  and  III,  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  Neohellenic  period.  The  lectures 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  state  and  nature  of  contemporary  Greek,  and  are  highly 
interesting  and  valuable.     Oxford  :    B.  H.  Blackwell. 

Little  Lessons  in  Plant  Life,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Richardson,  is  a  dainty  little 
work  for  children,  written  by  a  practical  teacher  for  practical  teachers  and  wide- 
awake children.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  assist  primary  teachers  in  opening  the 
book  of  Nature  to  the  child  mind  in  an  animated,  pleasant  way  ;  it  furnishes  three 
years'  work  with  children ;  it  is  clear  and  simple  in  style,  correct  in  its  use  of 
terms,  short  and  suggestive,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  constructed  on  an  entirely 
original  plan.  It  will  delight  the  heart  of  every  primary  teacher.  Richmond,  Va. : 
B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

Puritan  Faith,  Rather  than  French  Atheism,  the  Parbnt  of  Amerioan 
LiBBRTiBs,  is  the  title  of  an  address  before  the  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches  of  Iowa,  by  Professor  Leonard  F.  Parker.  The  purport  of  this  fine  ad- 
dress is  sofflciently  indicated  in  the  title. 
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The  Young  Ambrican,  by  Harry  Pratt  JadBon,  LL.  D.,  is  a  civic  reader,  the 
use  of  which  will  impart  much  valuable  information  to  young  students  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  civil  institutions.  This  impartation  of  knowledge  by  indirection  is  a 
favorite  method  in  this  day  and  the  present  volume  is  a  happy  instance  of  it.  It 
will  stimulate  real  patriotism  and  intelligent  citizenship.  New  York:  Maynard^ 
Merrill  &  Co.     Introduction  price  60  cents. 

Indians  and  Pionbbrs.  By  Blanche  £.  Hazard  and  Samuel  T.  Dutton.  In 
this  historical  reader  we  have  accurate  history  in  an  attractive  form  for  young  stu- 
dents, covering  the  historic  featuiee  of  the  early  Colonial  and  pioneer  days.  The 
authors*  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  contents,  while  the  Morse  Com- 
pany, New  York,  are  known  to  excel  in  the  art  of  book-making.  Fully  illustrated. 
Cloth,  80  cents. 

Fbmalb  Filosophy,  Fishbd  Oct  and  Fried,  by  Felix  Feeler,  (Rev.  L.  £. 
Keith),  is  a  decidedly  readable  book  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  It  is  humorously 
dedicated  to  **  nothing  but  a  woman.**  In  these  330  pages,  the  author  pours  out 
reason,  logic,  sarcasm  and  denunciation  upon  those  who  abuse,  misuse  or  villify 
woman,  or  prevent  her  securing  all  the  rights  justly  her  due.  He  believes  she 
should  have  every  right  man  enjoys.  And  that  any  abridgement  of  rights  in  this 
country  should  be  based  on  grounds  other  than  sex.  This  is  our  position.  We 
would  safeguard  the  ballot  box  from  ignorance  and  then  grant  it  to  all  persons  of 
either  sex  who  can  meet  the  conditions.  This  book  is  fully  illustrated,  with  very 
anjusing,  but  rather  poor  cuts.    G.  Holzapfel,  publisher,  Cleona,  Pa.    Price,  $1.25. 

Clerical  Types.  By  Rev.  Hames  Mann.  The  author  says  his  parish  is  **  an 
eddy  on  the  edge  of  the  swift  current  of  city  life.*^  Looking  out  from  his  safe 
vantage  ground  he  notes  some  interesting  types  of  the  ministerial  world,  —  the 
successful  preacher,  the  plodding  parson,  the  book- worm,  the  fighting  parson,  the 
institutional  preacher,  etc.  His  style  is  bright  and  witty  and  his  book  readable. 
New  York  :    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  ;  $1.00. 


PERIODICALS. 

Current  Hittory^  third  quarter  1887,  is  full  of  good  thinn.  We  are  particularly  Interested 
In  an  admirable  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Gen.  NeaiDow.  This  number  oontaina  8M 
pagee  of  reading  matter,  carefully  selected  and  arranged.  1<.  £.  Pub.  Co.,  Boston. — We  have 
received  great  midwinter  numbers  of  the  Post-ItUeuigencer  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  the  Xo« 
Angeles  {C<HO  Times.  The  latter  contains  84  pages  and  oyer  800  illustrations.— ^We  are 
indfebted  to  Headmaster  Charles  W.  Parraenter,  for  an  excellent  and  very  complete-  report 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts  Bigh  School  of  Boston.  This  very  popular  school,  which  has  cost 
$250,000  lor  building  and  equipment,  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for  four  years. 
The  number  of  pupils  last  eeptember  was  830.    Already  the  building  Is  too  small  to  meet  the 

needs  of  the  raplolv  Increasing  numbers. McClure^s  Magazine  for  March  will  be  found 

very  Interesting.  One  article  gives  the  latest  opinions  and  speculations  about  Andr^,  tbe 
bold  Norwegian  explorer,  who  sailed  out  of  sight  of  the  clylllzed  world  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  year  ago.    Another  article  gives  many  Interesting  facts  about  the  Klondike.    McC  lure's 

continues  at  the  front  as  a  claimant  for  popular  favor,  among  American  periodicals. 

Appleton*»  Popular  Science  Monthly  contAiub  tL  beautllully  Illustrated  account  of  a  Winter 
Trip  to  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  by  Professor  Angelo  Hellprln. We  call  attention  of  educa- 
tors to  an  article  in  Ihe  North  American  Seview  for  February,  by  Elliott  Flower,  entitled  Is 

Our  BducAtlonal  System  Top-heavy  ? Harper's  Magazine  for  Maich  Is  full  of  good  things, 

among  which  we  mention  Mark  Twain's.  Stirring  Times  In  Austria,  Joel  Benton's,  Beml- 
nlscences  of  Eminent  Lecturers,  and  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams's,  The  Century's  Progress 

in  Anatomy  and  Physiology. The  Touth^s  Companion  comes  fresh  every  week  with  a  full 

store  of  choice  reading  matter  for  the  young,  which  many  older  ones  In  the  family  circle  are 

{^lad  to  share  also.  There  are  Interesting  stories,  bits  of  anecdote,  instructlye  aracles  in  the 
nterests  of  good  citizenship.  Recounts  of  travel  and  adventure,  poems,  and  many  other 
treasures «-^-— In  7%e  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  Mr.  Henry  D.  Sedgwick  makes  a  scholarly 
comparison  of  English  with  French  Literature. 


The  Survival  of  the  Fittest! 


READ    WHAT    SOME    LEADING    EDUCATORS    SAY   ABOUT 

EDUCATION : 

^'Education  •  ♦  •  is,  without  question,  most  ably  conducted,  the  moat  uieful 
and  valuable  journal  of  its  kind.  Every  teacher  who  has  an  intellifi:ent  appreciation 
of  his  hi£;h  calling  will  find  it  Invaluable  in  promoting:  his  own  professional  growth 
and  in  fitting  him  to  do  eminently  better  work.  In  the  whole  line  of  educational 
periodicals  we  know  of  none  equal  to  this  one  in  its  discussion  of  the  great  themes 
connected  with  the  science  of  education,  or  one  that  tlie  intelligent  teacher  had 
better  have  always  at  hand,"— The  Christian  Work,  (New  York)  Dt^c.  16,  1897. 

**I  take  a  large  number  of  educational  publications,  but  find  Education  to  bo  th« 
most  valuable  that  comes  to  my  desk." — Supt,  F.  N,  Tracy,  Kankakee,  III. 

"The  magazine  is  first-class."— IT.  W.  Pendergast,  DepH  of  Public  Instruction^ 
St,  Paul,  Minn, 

^^  The  professional  literature  given  in  this  magazine  is  strong  and  helpful." —  O. 
C,  Seelye,  Supt,  City  Schools,  Racine^  Wis, 

**  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing  for  education  by 
the  publication  of  your  magazine." — E.J,  Goodwin,  School  Department,  Newton,  Mass, 

*'  Education  comes  to  our  oflice  every  month  and  is  one  of  the  most  valued  pub- 
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PHYSICAL   CONDITIONS  IN  EDUCATION. 

SUPT.  0.  F.  CABBOLL,  WOBCBSTBB,  MASS. 

THE  tendency  to  improved  physical  conditions  has  shown 
itself  most  strikingly,  in  recent  years,  in  connection  with 
the  constraction  of  school  buildings.  Every  plan  presented  by  a 
school  architect  is  supposed  to  provide  for  each  room  a  certain 
number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space,  a  certain  number  of-  cubic 
feet  of  air  space,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  square  feet  of 
surface  for  lighting.  Under  the  head  of  ventilation,  a  given  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  of  air  must  be  received  and  discharged  each  min- 
ute, and  mechanical  force  is  provided  to  bring  abput  this  end. 
Some  system  of  sanitation  must  be  provided  to  meet  certain  defi- 
nite standards. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  these  mechanical  arrangements 
are  required  not  only  in  school  buildings  but  in  factories,  and  are 
under  the  direct  oversight  of  officers  appointed  by  the  state.  A 
board  of  health  is  organized  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food 
and  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  In  most  of  our  cities, 
ample  school  grounds  are  insisted  upon  by  boards  of  education, 
and  public  parks  are  thought  of  not  merely  as  an  ornament  but  as 
a  necessity  in  promoting  health.  An  intelligent  public  demands 
a  supply  of  pure  water,  means  of  sewage  and  good  roads. 

A  general  interest  in  physical  culture  has  brought  into  exist- 
ence gymnasiums,  and  a  large  number  of  people  are  employed 
regularly  in  promoting  the  physical  development  even  of  small 
children.     Much  money  is  spent  upon  means  of  recreation,  pro- 
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vided  in  a  thousand  forms,  on  land  and  on  water,  and  expendit- 
ures thus  made  are  generally  believed  to  be  a  good  investment. 

In  short,  public  sentiment  has  been  educated  to  a  high  degree 
of  interest,  and  this  sentiment  is  rapidly  becoming  expressed  in 
measures  that  are  effective  in  accomplishing  the  desired  ends. 

The  study  of  biology,  physiology  and  other  branches  of  natural 
and  physical  science,  has,  within  a  few  years,  given  us  a  new  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  body.  Among  the  most 
fruitful  discoveries  in  this  direction  are  those  that  show  the  unity 
of  mind  and  body.  The  earlier  psychologists  talked  only  of 
brain  power  and  intellect — sensation,  perception  and  reasoning. 
This  old  psychology  has  suddenly  become  almost  ancient  history 
and  the  modern  student  of  medicine  and  anatomy  has  become  our 
guide.  He  tells  us  that  the  surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with 
sensitive  nerve  cells  that  image  the  world  about  us.  These  im- 
pressions are  conveyed  to  the  brain  over  nerve  fibres.  The  brain 
cells  perform  two  important  parts.  First,  they  instantly  com- 
municate the  impressions  received  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
body,  and,  second,  they  register  the  impressions  thus  received 
and  transferred. 

AH' this  depends  upon  physical  machinery.  The  action  and  re- 
action of  the  machinery  of  the  body,  its  health  and  disease,  are 
studied  almost  as  intelligently  as  we  study  the  anatomy  of  the 
plant.  But  the  effect  of  this  reception  of  impressions  is 
studied,  not  only  in  the  succession  of  its  different  stages,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  visible  reactions  or  movements  of  the 
body  itself.  Primarily,  sensation  and  reaction  go  together.  They 
are  two  parts  of  the  same  thing.  The  brain  is  an  agent,  an  inci- 
dent, and  can  never  become  in  any  sense  an  independent  organ. 

This  is  a  fundamental  fact  which  has  called  into  existence  the 
theory  of  hand  training.  Most  important  results  follow  from  this 
theory.  We  discover  first  that  the  earliest  development  of  chil- 
dren is  largely  through  movements  of  the  body.  This  movement 
is  spontaneous  and  constant.  We  provide  for  the  child  absolute 
freedom  of  movement  at  an  early  stage.  We  seek  to  produce  the 
maximum  amount  of  energy  by  providing  food  of  the  highest 
grade  and  suited  to  a  given  stage  of  development.  We  attempt 
to  nourish  every  part  of  the  body,  and  diet  has  come  to  be  a 
science  all  by  itself.  The  child  must  have  sleep  and  must  be  free 
from  all  unnecessary  restraint.     He  must  have  abundance  and 
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yarietj  of  recreation,  games,  toys  and  frequent  change  of  scene 
are  all  provided. 

This  abandon  and  freedom  of  body,  we  are  told,  acts  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  all  elementary  education.  Within  the  first  few 
years  the  child  gains  three-quarters  of  the  sum  total  of  his  knowl- 
edge with  a  minimum  of  systematic  effort  on  our  part.  We  sup- 
ply conditions. 

From  this  rich,  raw  material  we  aim  to  produce  something  of 
regularity.  We  name  the  regular  activities  of  the  child  habit. 
We  soon  say  that  he  has  become  a  '^bundle  of  habits."  We  re- 
gard this  process  as  economical  and  necessary.  The  individuality 
of  the  child,  his  usefulness,  his  good  morals  depend  upon  this  ele- 
ment. We  add  to  this,  precision,  and  seek  at  the  earliest  moment 
practicable  to  secure  something  of  exactness  in  word  and  in  touch. 
Our  best  ideas  of  exactness  are  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the 
senses.     The  whole  body  becomes  educated  to  do  and  not  to  do. 

What  we  term  accomplishments  are  forms  of  expression  de- 
pending upon  our  members.  A  skilled  workman  is  intelligent  to 
a  good  degree ;  a  scientist  is  always  a  manipulator.  Any  lady 
who  lacks  a  variety  of  skill  in  the  use  of  many  domestic  imple- 
ments must  stand  outside  the  body  of  intelligent  women.  The 
painter,  the  sculptor  and  the  musician  have  learned  by  doing. 
The  training  of  animals  and  defectives  is  almost  wholly  through 
motor  agencies.  The  study  of  this  very  elementary  form  of 
training  has  become  the  most  fascinating  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  instructive  in  the  attempt  to  advance  the  science  of  edu- 
cation. We  may  go  farther  and  say  that  seeing,  hearing  and 
feeling  imply  physical  reaction.  In  animals  and  children  these 
reactions  are  not  only  spontaneous  but  cannot  be  resisted.  When 
we  gradually  bring  the  body  under  control,  the  reaction  in  the 
child  and  the  animal  simply  takes  another  form  that  we  call  inhi- 
bition or  tension.  There  is  tension  in  any  kind  of  thinking  which 
is  shared  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  whole  body. 

While  the  muscles  seem  to  be  capable  of  education,  and  while 
we  speak  of  them  as  trained  to  do  cunning  service,  it  is  yet  true 
that  they  never  attain  to  usefulness  or  power  except  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  nerve  centres  that  reside  in  the  brain 
and  its  adjuncts,  that  are  scattered  throughout  the  body.  If 
these  brain  centres  are  affected  or  their  action  suspended,  the 
action  of  the  muscles  becomes  correspondingly  enfeebled.     The 
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idiot  may  have  a  body  in  every  way  perfect  in  form  but  yet  he 
fails  utterly  to  manifest  some  of  the  simplest  forms  of  reaction. 

These  nerve  centres  are  located  mainly  in  the  head  and  spinal 
column.  Most  of  the  automatic  and  regular  movements  of  our 
bodies  are  stimulated  by  the  centres  in  the  spinal  column  acting 
quite  independently  of  the  brain  centres,  yet,  by  means  of  the 
fibres  which  run  to  the  extremities  of  the  body  and  the  invisible 
Cells  that  are  scattered  over  its  entire  surface,  every  part  seems  to 
be  instinct  with  intelligence.  Seeing  and  thinking,  hearing  and 
thinking,  feeling  and  thinking,  are  expressions  which  can  hardly 
be  separated  into  the  two  parts  of  which  language  seems  to  make 
tham  consist. 

Great  tracts  of  these  *Aerve  cells  of  the  brain  may  be  rendered 
active  and  regularly  brought  into  use.  The  entire  brain  is  said 
to  receive  sense  impressions,  and  limited  yet  extensive  portions 
have  to  do  with  muscular  reactions.  It  is  said  by  our  best  educa- 
tional writers  that  much  of  our  education  stops  with  sensory  im- 
pressions. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  the  exercise  of  sense  impressions  can 
be  carried,  that  is,  how  far  the  sense  areas  can  bei  cultivated,  inde- 
pendent of  a  corresponding  training  of  the  motor  areas.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  any  reasonably  complete  brain  development 
implies  that  the  motor  areas  have  been  extensively  brought  into 
use.  That  means  that  the  finer  muscles  of  the  body  are  culti- 
vated or,  in  other  words,  that  we  learn  to  do  many  things  with 
our  hands. 

The  fundamental  fact  that  I  desire  to  bring  into  notice  here  is 
simply  that  the  brain  is  only  a  physical  possibility  and  that  its  ac- 
tual power  depends  upon  the  amount  that  it  is  used  as  an  acces- 
sory to  the  muscles.  This  truth  is  usually  stated  in  converse 
form,  but  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  the  thought  that  I  am  fol- 
lowing, the  statement  that  the  brain  is  an  accessory  to  the 
muscles  may  be  made  without  danger  of  my  being  misunderstood. 

That  the  muscles  and  the  brain  act  together  is  illustrated  very 
fully  by  recent  discoveries  in  brain  surgery,  where  brain  diseases 
are  discovered  and  located  by  means  of  defects  or  failure  in  mus- 
cular movement.  It  is  not  then  too  much  to  say,  so  wonder- 
ful is  this  unity,  that  we  see  and  hear,  think  and  feel,  not  with 
the  brain  only  and  the  great  centres  that  extend  out  from  it,  but 
with  the  parts  of  the  body  and  the  whole  body. 
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Such  a  knowledge  of  the  body  and  the  physical  basis  upon 
which  it  rests  and  depends  for  its  nourishment  and  its  life,  comes 
to  be  of  the  most  vital  importance. 

Another  element  in  our  physical  life  which  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  describe  than  those  already  mentioned  is  found  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  emotions.  The  waves  of  feeling  to  which  we  are 
subject  pervade  the  entire  body.  A  feeling  of  exhilaration  quick- 
ens every  movement,  the  body  becomes  erect  and  rigid  under  the 
sense  of  anger  or  pride,  collapses  beneath  the  sense  of  shame,  and 
is  strengthened  to  the  performance  of  miracles  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. 

From  among  these  emotions,  which  are  many  in  number,  we 
select  those  which  minister  to  self-control  and  to  the  higher  mo- 
tives, and  cultivate  them  with  constant  care.  The  study  of  these 
emotions  has  developed  a  comparatively  new  theory  of  training. 
At  the  earliest  moment,  we  seek  to  call  the  emotions  into  action, 
and  to  repress  and  to  eliminate  those  which  are  hurtful. 

This  better  theory  of  modern  life  is  closely  associated  with  the 
new  education.  It  dates  from  the  home;  it  has  revolutionized 
even  theories  of  religion ;  it  has  changed  the  school-room  itself 
itom  a  scene  of  severity  and  repression  to  one  of  joy  and  good- 
will. 

This  new  philosophy  centres  in  the  study  of  the  body.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  full  development  of  the  body;  its  exercise  and 
freedom ;  the  cultivation  of  attention  and  the  training  of  the  will. 

In  this  statement,  I  cannot  omit  a  distinct  reference  to  what  is 
known  as  physical  culture  or  physical  training.  The  Greek  ideal 
strove  to  bring  the  body  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  The 
best  in  Greek  art  dated  from  this  physical  ideal.  Apparently, 
physical  development  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection  at  an 
ancient  date.  At  present  nq  such  ideal  exists  except  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  who  are  regarded  as  extremists.  Here  and  there 
a  physician  works  constructively  with  his  patients.  Occasionally 
a  teacher  orders  his  school-room  with  the  view  of  making  his 
pupils  strong  and  cheerful.  A  parent  now  and  then  arranges 
his  bill  of  fare  with  reference  to  furnishing  such  nutrition  as  will 
best  promote  the  physical  development  of  his  growing  children. 

A  few  foreign  nations  have  inaugurated  systems  of  physical 
training  purely  as  a  war  measure.  The  nobility  of  certain  nations 
live  largely  out  of  doors  and  engage  in  many  forms  of  athletic 
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sports,  with  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  the  body  to  its  best 
estate.  Bat  the  decline  of  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  massing 
of  population  in  cities  and  towns  have  wrought  havoc  with  the 
present  generation.  A  large  proportion  of  men  and  women  have 
inherited  feebleness  and  tendency  to  disease,  which  produce 
alarm  among  our  thoughtful  writers. 

We  see  the  reaction  from  this  disaster  in  the  varied  forms  of 
athletics  in  which  both  men  and  women  participate. 

The  effect  of  this  degeneration  is  plainly  seen  in  its  influence 
upon  the  morals  and  manners  of  our  day.  Children  labor  under 
the  disadvantages  of  insufficient  nutrition  caused  by  poor  food 
and  loss  of  sleep.  They  are  often  petulant  and  unhappy  merely 
from  physical  exhaustion.  They  crave  the  stimulant  of  excite- 
ment and  their  appetites  are  trained  to  indulgence  in  that  which 
is  harmful  in  many  directions.  The  will  is  weakened  and  wilful- 
ness is  substituted  in  its  place.  Strength  of  body  and  strength  of 
character  decline  together,  and  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  are  attained  only  under  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Under  these  conditions  hard  work  is  often  impossible,  and  the 
nervous  strain  upon  our  civilization  produces  innumerable  wrecks 
among  the  young  and  the  old.  Good  morals  thrive  only  in  spitiB 
of  these  limitations,  the  best  type  of  character  may  eventually  be 
expected  to  be  almost  as  rare  as  physical  perfection.  This  is  no 
exaggeration,  for  already  morality  and  high  character,  religious 
and  moral,  frequently  become  only  a  by-word  and  laughing-stock 
among  those  who  are  refined  to  the  point  of  degeneration  that  I 
have  described. 

The  schools  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  at  fault  at  this  point,  and 
yet,  the  teacher  has  a  distinct  responsibility  both  in  shaping  his  own 
physical  condition  and  in  directing  that  of  others.  It  has  become 
almost  indispensable  that  he  should  know  the  child  that  he 
teaches  very  intimately,  that  he  should  understand  the  environ- 
ment in  the  home,  the  dispositions  and  faults  of  parents  and  per- 
haps of  earlier  ancestors,  before  he  can  apply  the  best  treatment 
in  the  school-room. 

^  I  can  make  but  the  slightest  reference  to  the  term  child  itudt/y 
used  in  its  technical  sense.  Among  other  things  it  means  that  we 
should  seek  to  know  at  what  period  of  growth  the  child  can  most 
profitably  learn  to  do  certain  things  and  to  master  certain  forms 
of  knowledge.     It  is  at  present  believed  that  education  begins 
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very  young,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  kinds  of  training  are 
put  much  later  than  formerly.  For  example,  the  training  of  the 
body  itself  to  self-control,  to  attitudes  of  grace  and  composure, 
should  begin  at  a  very  early  age.  Children  must  learn  to  play,  if 
ever,  almost  at  the  dawn  of  life.  Musical  notes  and  distinctions 
of  color  have  their  nascent  period  in  childhood.  We  image  the 
world  to  the  best  advantage  in  its  many  and  varied  forms  when 
we  are  yet  children.  We  can  best  commit  to  memory  that  which 
is  beautiful  in  poetry  and  song  before  we  reach  maturity.  We 
learn  to  love  and  fear,  and  hate  and  hope,  as  children,  and  such 
lessons  can  never  be  forgotten. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  or  a  little  later,  a  new  horizon  opens  to 
our  view,  and  the  child,  leaving  the  narrow  limitations  that  con- 
fine him  largely  to  a  world  of  sense,  suddenly  craves  the  com- 
panionship of  the  world.  He  now  appreciates  things  that  before 
were  distasteful  to  him,  and  can  be  led  into  the  largest  views  of 
life.  At  this  time  his  tastes,  his  ambition,  and  his  aspirations  be- 
come permanently  fixed. 

To  this  poii\t,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  muscular  move- 
ment is  indispensable  to  intellectual  growth  at  every  point;  that 
intelligence  resides  in  every  part  of  the  body  and  not  in  the 
cranium  alone ;  that  we  see,  feel,  remember,  speak,  I  may  say 
think  —  in  short,  live  with  the  whole  body  and  parts  of  the  body. 
While  we  hesitate  to  accept  such  bald  statements  as  a  formula, 
we  are  acting  upon  them  in  making  courses  of  study  and  in  de- 
vising methods  of  teaching. 

The  nursery  is  a  store-house  of  playthings  that  may  be  called 
apparatus  tending  to  stimulate  the  never-failing  interest  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  child.  The  home  is  his  great  play-house.  The  kin- 
dergarten calls  for  games,  marching  and  dancing.  Kindergarten 
children  go  into  the  field,  they  farm  and  garden,  sew,  weave,  con- 
struct, draw  and  paint.  In  the  mother  play  they  essay  to  imitate 
all  familiar  vocations  and  avocations,  and  labors  of  love,  and 
much  of  all  this  they  do  spontaneously,  independent  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. This  training  is  manual,  industrial  in  the  largest  and 
best  sense.  As  rapidly  as  possible  the  manual  side  is  being 
pushed  into  the  grades. 

In  the  [school-room  every  subject  calls  for  some  writing,  and 
most  teachers  employ  drawing  as  a  partial  substitute  for  language. 
In  teaching  elementary  reading,  children  copy  sentences  and  put 
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together  sentences  cut  from  cardboard.  A  good  teacher  of  read- 
ing gives  constant  attention  to  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and 
lungs,  to  posture  and  breathing,  Command  of  body  is  the  soul  of 
reading,  elocution  and  oratory,  culture.  Primary  number  is 
measurement  and  comparison  of  things.  Every  new  arithmetic 
comes  nearer  to  the  purely  concrete,  in  introducing  every  topic, 
and  the  whole  subject  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  based  upon  the 
practical.  Methods  in  language  and  grammar  are  most  success- 
fully conducted  on  the  laboratory  plan.  We  shall  soon  handle 
words,  phrases,  clauses  as  we  have  handled  stamens,  pistils  and 
corollas. 

Geography  calls  for  the  moulding  board  where  the  outline  of 
the  world  is  imaged  in  sand  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Every 
good  school-room  has  its  museum  containing  objects  from  the 
natural  world.  Children  forage  the*fields  and  woods  in  search  of 
representative  forms  living  and  dead.  Whole  libraries  illustrat- 
ing nature  and  life  are  put  before  children. 

More  important  than  geography  is  the  larger  field  of  nature 
study,  associated  with  a  study  of  natural  forces.  The  laboratory 
in  a  more  or  less  distant  form  is  forcing  its  way  into  the  school- 
room. All  school  children  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  see,  handle, 
try  for  themselves.  In  a  few  schools  we  have  vivariums  and 
aquariums,  filled  with  living,  growing  plants  and  animals.  Many 
school-rooms  are  veritable  flower  gardens  in  which  the  children 
have  a  tender  and  active  interest. 

To  this  enumeration  I  shall  need  to  add  that  almost  every  city 
of  this  commonwealth  has  a  distinct  line  of  work  in  cooking, 
sewing,  carpentry  and  mechanical  drawing  and  woodturning. 
The  public  shows  most  intense  interest  in  this  kind  of  work,  and 
any  exhibit  in  this  line  calls  out  thousands  of  parents  as  visitors. 
The  instincts  of  the  child  and  the  interests  of  the  community 
have  met  and  we  have  found  a  new  basis  for  our  efforts. 

That  we  may  anticipate  and  head  off  the  pessimist  and  small 
critic,  let  us  say  that  in  emphasizing  the  physical  side  of  life  and 
education,  we  assume  that  we  need  not  in  any  degree  curtail  the 
reflective  element  in  education.  The  abstract  and  symbolic  side 
are  the  natural  fruitage  of  the  full  exercise  of  the  body  and  soul 
that  I  have  attempted  to  outline.  In  the  large  employment  of 
the  body,  the  soul  constantly  recovers  its  spontaneity  and  pre- 
serves its  freshness  and  vigor.     On  the  other  hand,  we  thus  add 
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new  stores  of  data  for  the  memory  and  reflective  forces  to  act 
'Upon.  We  preserve  the  associations  established  in  the  brain  and 
^help  to  maintain  to  old  age  the  impulses  of  youth. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

The  terms  physical  education^  manual  education^  industrial  edu- 
^cation^  are  misleading  and  out  of  date.  The  term  intellectual 
training  is  no  less  misleading.  Skill  of  hand  of  any  kind  stands 
as  an  exponent  of  civilization.  The  intellecl  is  at  lesist  half  flesh 
:and  blood,  and  manual  dexterity  implies  an  equal  proportion  of 
pure  intellect. 

The  term  course  of  study  is  not  less  a  misnomer.  In  the  last 
analysis,  this  expression  is  mediaeval  in  sound.  Study  is  only  an 
incident  of  a  liberal  education  and,  in  excess,  may  disqualify  a 
man  to  live. 

We  have  also  long  since  outgrown  the  ideas  expressed  by  the 
word  teacher.  In  anything  like  its  literal  signification,  it  is  offen- 
:sive  to  the  intelligent  public,  for  it  savors  of  stem  discipline,  dull 
routine,  banishment  of  nature,  freedom  and  the  love  of  home.  In 
short,  it  savors  of  something  artificial  and  abnormal. 

The  parent  hsis  assumed  a  new  role;  he  works  from  a  new 
^standpoint,  and  the  teacher  who  simply  represents  the  parent 
must  follow  his  lead.  We  are  to  furnish  the  best  conditions  for 
the  exercise  of  that  which  is  best  and  spontaneous  in  life,  at  every 
point  of  growth  and  development.  We  are  leaders,  attendants, 
;guides,  helpers,  keepers,  armed  with  absolute  authority,  clothed 
with  power,  yet  seeking  to  conceal  its  exercise. 

Something  of  the  spiritual  attaches  constantly  to  this  new  f unc- 
^tion.  The  old  government  of  fear  still  hangs  loosely  upon  the 
>child,  and  the  badge  of  authority  is  still  in  plain  sight  upon  the 
person  of  some  teachera.  But  a  new  song  is  in  the  mouths  of 
•children,  a  new  mission  is  given  to  the  teacher. 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 
8DPT.  w.  B.  powBLL, Washington,  d.  c. 

TO  make  life  safe  and  to  secure  health  and  happiness  to  those- 
who  are  governed  are  among  the  most  important  duties  of 
government.  Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  may  not 
be  restricted  by  government  directly  without  inducing  disrespect 
and  even  contempt  for  that  government.  But  it  is  equally  im- 
portant, and  is  imperative  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  for  the 
government  to  see  that  rights,  privileges  and  blessings  are  not 
curtailed  or  endangered  by  carelessness  or  shortsightedness  on  ita 
part,  or  by  any  lack  of  effort  on  its  part  to  prevent  curtailment 
and  danger.  Sickness  and  disease  restrict  physical  liberty  and 
prevent  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  unwritten  law  that  privi- 
leges increase  responsibility  and  that  responsibility  is  increased 
by  power  and  authority.  Complex  conditions  of  human  society 
multiply  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  government,  and  while 
increasing  privileges  they  impose  restrictions  on  the  individual. 
Restrictions  imposed  by  government  increase  the  obligations  of 
government  to  protect  the  governed  from  those  ills  that  logically 
result  from  such  restrictions. 

Prevision  and  supervision,  prevention  and  formation  are  talis- 
manic  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  human  interests.  The  school,, 
the  public  school,  especially,  by  dealing  with  people  in  masses  has 
developed  the  value  of  the  activities  in  human  society  named  by 
these  four  significant  words.  By  prevention  and  formation,  which' 
can  be  secured  through  broad,  intelligent  prevision  and  super- 
vision both  the  mind  and  body  of  the  child  may  be  symmetrically^ 
if  not  perfectly  developed  and  a  healthy  growth  given  to  both. 
Correspondingly  is  this  true  of  the  community  and  the  state,, 
which  is  made  of  individuals.  Not  only  does  a  government  de- 
rive its  just  power  from  ^^  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  but  it 
gets  its  character  from  the  same  source.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  well  informed  persons  that  a  large  percentage  o£ 
the  physical  ills  of  a  community  may  be  prevented  by  intelligent 
prevision  and  appropriate  care  in  formation.     The  signal  servicer 
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of  the  government  saves  to  the  people  by  preventing  loss  many 
times  its  cost.  This  benefit  of  the  service,  however,  is  insigpiifi- 
cant  when  compared  with  that  of  saving  life  and  preventing  acci- 
dent to  human  beings.  By  effort  of  government,  local  and  na- 
tional, in  the  summer  of  1892,  cholera  was  prevented  from  getting 
a  start  on  this  continent.  What  dark  evils  were  thus  averted 
may  only  be  guessed ;  they  can  never  be  known.  The  value  of 
quarantine  is  so  well  understood  and  appreciated  that  argument 
is  not  needed  to  cause  it  to  be  employed  by  government  in  cases 
of  apparent  wide  public  danger ;  it  rests  on  the  principle  of  pre- 
vention. It  is  customary  now  in  all  intelligent  communities  to 
quarrantine  cases  of  certain  kinds  of  disease,  as  small-pox  and 
diphtheria.  But  he  who  knows,  as  does  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  quarantine  in  many 
cases,  knows  also  how  much  more  effective  and  perfect  would  be 
such  quarantine  and  how  much  of  contagion  and  harm  would  be 
prevented  were  the  prevision  earlier,  more  accurate  and  more  in- 
telligent.  Most  of  the  cases  of  quarantine  in  our  communities 
come  too  late  to  prevent  entirely  the  spread  of  the  disease  which 
they  are  intended  to  check,  thus  causing  much  distress  and  hard- 
ship. 

The  exercise  of  power  in  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance 
or  of  effort  in  securing  it  is  dangerous  and  therefore  unwise  un- 
less it  is  accompanied  by  a  conscientious  appreciation  and  an  ade- 
quate exercise  of  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  assembling  of  pupils 
may  be  had  without  physical  or  moral  harm.  Not  only  is  it  the 
right  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  or  the  school  authorities 
to  know  when  pupils  assemble  that  the  rooms  in  which  they  work 
shall  be  not  only  well  but  properly  lighted,  not  only  well  but 
properly  warmed  and  ventilated,  not  only  well  but  properly 
seated ;  that  contagion  is  not  only  not  imminent  but  that  it  is  not 
possible.  This  condition  of  affairs  however  can  be  secured  only 
by  intelligent,  expert,  prevision,  which  prevision  is  not  possible 
by  the  present  ordinary  means,  that  is,  through  the  school  as  it 
now  exists.  There  are  not  now  appliances  for  determining. 
There  is  not  expert  knowledge.  Skill  to  see  and  wisdom  to  de- 
termine are  not  possessed.  We  have  not  yet  acquired  these 
except  in  small  degree.  We  know  only  partially  of  lighting,, 
warming,  ventilating  and  seating.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  evidences  of  approaching  disease  of  any  kind.     There  is  no 
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doubt  that  in  the  significant  movement  now  going  on  resulting 
already  in  making  schools  better  and  more  effective,  the  larger 
share  of  such  benefit  or  improvement  has  resulted  from  increased 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  but  we 
have  not  yet  knowledge  enough  to  do  that  which  advancing 
society  demands  of  the  school.  The  increased  accurate  knowl- 
edge that  scientific  investigation  has  given  us  in  recent  years 
makes  it  possible  to  prevent  much  of  human  suffering  and  danger 
and  thus  is  added  a  corresponding  duty  to  th^  work  of  the  school. 
Increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sanitation,  sources  of  physical 
evil  and  causes  of  contagion  makes  prevention  the  most  important 
function  of  the  health  department  of  government. 

Contagious  diseases  are  not  the  only  ills  against  which  to  pro- 
vide. These  are  not  the  only  diseases  to  which  to  apply  preven- 
tion guided  by  broad  and  intelligent  prevision.  There  are 
'diseases  not  known  as  acute,  sporadic,  infectious  or  contagious, 
whose  premonitory  symptoms  or  whose  beginnings  at  least  can 
and  ought  to  be  detected  in  time  to  prevent  development.  The 
expert  physician  will  not  only  know  these  beginnings  promptly 
i)ut  he  will  also  know  their  causes.  If  the  causes  exist  in  the 
school-room  they  can  be  remov.ed;  if  they  exist  at  home  some- 
thing at  least  may  be  done  toward  removing  them.  Diseases  of 
the  eyes,  the  ears  and  the  lungs ;  heart  troubles  and  numerous 
•other  ailments  have  their  beginnings  in  many  cases  in  heredity 
but  in  quite  as  many  instances  they  result  from  the  conditions  of 
•environment,  the  formative  agencies  of  life  after  birth.  They 
may  be  found  in  the  home  or  in  the  school.  The  way  pupils  are 
allowed  to  sing,  the  way  they  are  allowed  or  forced  to  write,  the 
way  they  are  allowed  or  forced  to  study  and  recite,  the  way  they 
are  compelled  to  sit,  may  be  harmful.  Conditions  may  exist  in 
the  school-room  or  school-yard  which  will  lead  to  the  impairment 
of  lungs,  or  will  produce  rheumatism  or  other  ailments  that  may 
•develop  during  the  formative  period  and  become  chronic,  yet  the 
teacher,  the  principal,  the  superintendent  or  other  school  author- 
ity be  ignorant  of  their  existence.  Dirt  and  cleanliness  have 
meanings  from  the  standpoint  of  health  differing  widely  from 
those  commonly  given  to  them  from  the  standpoint  of  neatness  in 
housekeeping.  Dirt  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bacteriologist 
bas  a  more  significant  meaning  in  relation  to  human  interests 
than  it  has  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  most  careful  janitor  or 
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the  model  housewife.  To  be  clean  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
is  to  be  free  from  that  which  will  cause  disease.  This  kind  of 
uncleanliness  can  be  detected  only  by  the  expert.  Only  he  who- 
has  learned  to  do  the  right  kind  of  seeing  can  do  this  work  right. 
If  the  state  which  locates,  lays  out  and  prepares  a  highway  over 
which  people  may  travel  is  responsible  for  accident  or  harm  occa- 
sioned by  neglect  to  repair  damages  or  breaks  in  such  highways,, 
or  breaks  in  bridges  forming  parts  of  such  highways,  it  must  be 
that  the  state  which  provides  places  of  meeting  or  allows  places 
of  meeting  to  exist  and  compels  or  allows  the  assembling  of  chil- 
dren yet  neglects  to  provide  against  contagion  or  any  cause  of 
disease  whose  evidences  can  be  detected  by  expert  seeing  and  in- 
telligent prevention  will  be  held  responsible  for  sickness  thus 
induced.  It  is  certainly  responsible  from  a  moral  if  not  from  a- 
legal  standpoint,  and  if  it  is  responsible  from  a  moral  standpoint 
the  state  has  proved  itself  fair  enough  through  just  interpreters  of 
law  to  assume  the  legal  responsibility. 

THERAPEUTIC  ASPECT   OF  THE  QUESTION. 

I  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  the  value  of  prevention  rather 
than  that  of  cure  or  therapeutic  effort.  I  have  pleaded  for  the 
"ounce  of  prevention."  The  subject  under  consideration  is  im- 
portant enough  to  deserve  attention  from  the  standpoint  of  thera- 
peutic or  curative  benefits.  Many  children  are  defective  other 
than  those  who  are  blind,  deaf  or  feeble  minded.  The  state  takes 
care  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  feeble  minded  by  the  most  approved 
methods,  in  costly  institutions.  Why  should  it  not  with  equal 
justice  and  propriety  care  for  those  who  show  beginnings  of 
spinal  curvatures,  symptoms  of  pulmonary  troubles,  defective  eyes 
or  ears,  symptoms  of  nervous  weakness  of  various  kinds?  A 
large  proportion  of  these  persons  showing  only  the  earliest  stages 
of  defective  conditions  when  sent  to  school  may  be  promptly 
benefitted  by  application  of  easily  found  remedies  or  perhaps 
chiefly  by  change  of  manner  of  living.  To  detect  these  conditions 
however  requires  the  skill  of  an  expert.  Many  children  have 
difficulties  with  one  or  both  eyes  of  which  the  parent  is  entirely 
ignorant.  But  these  difficulties  being  at  first  very  slight  can  be 
cured  at  small  cost.  The  trouble  may  be  checked  by  the  use  of 
properly  adjusted  glasses.  The  therapeutic  or  curative  value  of 
the  work  of  which  I  novi:  speak  is  based  on  the  idea  of  "  a  stitcb 
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in  time."  This  "  stitch  in  time  "  would  save  many  an  eye,  many 
an  ear,  many  a  throat  and  many  a  pair  of  lungs.  Some  children 
ought  not  to  come  to  school  at  all  until  they  have  had  definite  medi- 
cal treatment  or  at  least  expert  technical  treatment  for  ailments 
that  are  rapidly  leading  them  to  early  graves.  These  ailments  are 
more^  than  likely  to  be  aggravated  by  the  conditions  and  restric- 
tions imposed  by  school  life.  In  very  many  instances  these  re- 
quire to  prevent  their  further  development  only  a  slight  change 
in  the  manner  of  living,  respecting  their  eating,  sleeping  or  dress- 
ing. It  would  be  a  greater  blessing  to  the  boy,  and  if  to  the  boy 
to  the  community  or  state  to  save  for  use  during  a  long  life  of 
activity  two  eyes,  than  to  give  him  a  modicum  of  school  instruc- 
tion and  thereby  either  ruin  his  eyes  for  life  or  so  aggravate  their 
condition  as  to  make  them  an  annoyance  to  him  while  he  lives 
and  prevent  him  from  acquiring  knowledge  and  making  himself  a 
useful  man  by  one  of  the  chief  instrumentalities  of  knowledge 
getting.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate,  if  our  own  happiness  is  con- 
sidered, that  we  do  not  know  the  number  of  incipient  spinal 
curvatures  that  are  aggravated  by  school  life  and  developed  into 
permanent  and  serious  deformity.  By  how  slight  an  effort  from 
the  standpoint  of  expert  knowledge  such  serious  results  may  be 
prevented,  every  school  oflBicer  should  consider  with  profound  if 
not  solemn  attention.  From  the  humanitarian  standpoint  alone 
the  discovering  of  congenital  difficulties  and  incipient  ailments 
by  wrong  living,  pernicious  environment  or  the  wrong  use  of 
those  things  that  affect  and  make  life  in  the  formative  period,  the 
judicious  giving  of  direction  or  advice  to  parent^  or  guardians  for 
the  application  of  simple  but  correct  methods  for  curing  or  im- 
proving conditions  which  may  be  easily  effected  are  primary  and 
emphatic  duties  of  public  school  authorities.  It  is  no  less  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  care  for  these  incipient  cases  of  disease  than 
it  is  its  duty  to  care  for  those  whose  misfortunes  are  more  pro- 
nounced. The  relation  that  the  public  school  sustains  to  govern- 
ment in  a  democracy  makes  it  imperative  that  the  physical  care  of 
the  future  citizen  shall  not  be  neglected  because  it  is  certain  that 
it  cannot  be  neglected  without  menace  to  citizenship  which  to  be 
of  highest  value  must  be  pure  and  physically  sound.  By  how 
slight  an  obstruction  at  the  right  place  the  falling  rain  is  directed 
toward  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  continent ;  by  how  slight  a 
beginning  a  break  in  the  dam  undiscovered  and  unchecked  results 
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in  untold  destruction  of  property  and  human  life  !  These  but 
poorly  illustrate  the  menace  there  is  to  human  society  in  incipient 
•disease  among  the  ignorant.  I  ask  you  to  recall  Johnstown  and 
the  Conemaugh  dam  I  The  proprietor  who  fails  to  discover  or 
having  discovered  fails  to  check  the  widening  breach  in  the  struc- 
ture which  holds  a  great  body  of  water  with  its  untold  possibili- 
ties of  damage  is  accounted  criminal  by  public  sentiment.  This 
same  sentiment  recognizes  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to  the 
<3itizen  who  is  a  part  of  the  state,  respecting  all  matters  that  may 
influence  the  moftil  and  physical  conditions  of  the  individual. 

THE  ECONOMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

From  a  financial  or  economic  point  of  view  the  school  can  well 
afford  the  care  that  has  been  suggested  from  the  standpoint  of 
prevention  as  well  as  that  suggested  from  the  standpoint  of  thera- 
peutics. The  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  sickness  and  disease 
resulting  from  school  attendance  that  might  be  esisily  prevented 
is  of  money  value  greater  than  that  which  it  takes  to  support  the 
49chool  as  it  now  exists.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  if  the  calcula- 
tions be  not  restricted  to  school  life  alone,  but  be  made  to  include 
the  value  of  time  lost  by  parents  and  nurses  and  others  involved 
■and  affected. 

But  in  a  more  restricted  sense  there  would  be  economy  in  first 
•caring  for  the  health  of  the  children  because  the  teaching  could 
and  would  be  more  rapidly  and  more  effectively  done.  The 
growing  child  not  in  good  health,  is  ill  prepared  for  the  psychic 
building  or  making  which  correct  school  methods  are  intended  to 
secure.  The  psychic  self  is  not  its  true  self,  except  in  perfect 
health.  The  teaching,  no  matter  how  attempted  or  how  well 
<[one,  will  by  force  of  circumstances  be  ineffectual,  and  more  than 
this,  it  may  be  pernicious  in  psychic  effect  and  indeed  is  likely  to 
be  so ;  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accomplished  may  be  taken 
wrong  by  the  child  and  if  taken  wrong  the  psychic  effect  will  be 
the  opposite  of  that  which  it  was  intended  to  be.  Who  then  is  to 
know  whether  that  which  is  attempted  in  the  school-room  may 
not  result  in  the  wrong  thing  or  at  least  be  ineffectual  or  of  little 
avail  ?  The  teacher  should  know  the  child  physically  better  than 
he  does.  But  this  first  condition  of  requirements  the  teacher 
<[oes  not  possess. 

THE  SUBJECT  VIEWED   IN  THE  LIGHT  OP  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

From  the  standpoint  of  school  government  alone,  the  police  side 
•of  the  management  of  schools,  it  would  be  profitable  and  business- 
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like  and  in  accordance  with  the  way  business  matters  in  human 
society  are  generally  managed,  when  managed  successfully,  to  see^ 
to  it  that  the  children  are  in  healthy  condition  and  that  they  are 
so.  situated  that  health  and  therefore  physical  conditions  condu- 
sive  to  physical  happiness  are  assured.  Truancy  would  in  large-, 
degree  be  prevented  because  by  teaching  healthy  children  th& 
teaching  exercises  of  the  school  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
pleasure  and  gratification  thus  insuring  against  pleasure  seeking^ 
in  truancy  as  well  as  in  other  mis-conduct.  It  were  better  to 
prevent  truancy  and  dislike  for  school  than  t<f  try  to  cure  them 
by  reformatory  measures.  This  would  be  prevention  from  the- 
standpoint  of  control  or  government  and  because,  what  the  child 
is  in  the  school  he  is  practically  when  he  leaves  school,  this  alone 
would  compensate  the  state  or  the  community  for  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  that  medical  examination  and  supervision  might  cost. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION   A  VALUABLE  EDUCATIVE  INSTRUMEN- 
TALITY. 

The  most  important  argument  in  favor  of  medical  inspection  of 
schools  and  school  children  is  the  educational  benefit  it  would  be 
to  the  community  at  large.  Its  direct  and  naturally  aggressive 
tendency  would  be  to  make  knowledge  of  the  common  laws  of 
health  universal  and  to  create  an  interest  in  the  study  of  social 
life.  Intelligence  respecting  the  effects  of  modes  of  living  on 
length  of  life,  on  happiness  of  life  and  on  cost  of  living  is  very 
meagre  especially  among  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  school 
has  reason  to  know  and  to  understand  the  disadvantages  of  thia 
condition  economically  and  morally.  Knowledge  of  these  subjects 
would  grow  rapidly  if  the  school  would  take  hold  of  the  matter 
purposively  and  would  cause  people  to  begin  knowledge-getting 
in  experience.  Medical  inspection  would  result  in  giving  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  and  causes  and  would  suggest  changes  in 
modes  of  living  with  reasons  for  the  same.  These  would  cause 
thought  and  would  give  information  to  satisfy  the  same  which 
with  the  purposive  effort  induced  in  the  realization  of  suggestion 
would  educate  in  the  most  effectual  way.  This  experience  would 
create  interest  which  in  turn  would  insure  further  knowledge 
seeking  by  means  of  reading,  attending  lectures,  by  inquiry  and 
in  many  cases  by  original  investigation  and  experiment.  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  school  to  arouse  society  to  intelligent  thought  on 
the  subject  of  better  modes  of  life  ?  By  no  other  means  can  this 
be  done  so  effectively.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  school  to  train 
people  to  live  better?  Is  not  this  the  true  purpose  of  the  school? 
The  logical  plac^e  to  begin  this  is  with  the  physical  life  of  society, 
the  one  phase  of  life  that  has  been  most  ignored  by  our  eduoa- 
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tional  methods  because  least  thought  about  and  until  now  least 
understood. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  products  or  important  benefits  to  so- 
ciety resulting  from  public  School  effort  in  education  is  that 
which  comes  from  individual  contact  of  pupils  having  different . 
degrees  and  various  opportunities  of  experience.  The  less  fortu- 
nate element  of  society  gets  the  benefit  of  culture  and  knowledge 
possessed  by  that  portion  which  has  much  to  give  because  it 
possesses  much ;  it  has  received  much  bv  the  circumstances  con- 
trolling it.  It  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  use  every 
instrumentality  of  possible  possession  to  broaden  the  child's  view 
of  life  and  society.  The  school  in  many  localities  has  done  much 
for  society  besides  instructing  the  children  in  attendance  by  this 
unobtrusive  and  generally  unobserved  influence.  It  is  the  crown- 
ing value  of  the  public  school  and  the  most  assuring  reliance  of 
republican  government  that  its  most  fortunate  children  may  be 
educated  with  those  possessing  the  least  desirable  advantages  in 
their  surroundings,  without  social  or  moral  harm.  This  assuring 
fact  is  the  patriot  benefactor's  anchor  of  faith  in  free  and  compul- 
sory education. 

The  man  who  controls  public  affairs  will  yet  be  brought  to  see 
that  the  three  R's  do  not,  can  not,  educate  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship. He  will  yet  see  that  they  do  not  make  even  the  beginnings 
of  broad,  safe  citizenship. 

In  many  cities  homes  Lave  been  changed  by  the  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  day  school.  The  addition  of  music  to  the  school  work 
has  resulted  in  taking  music  to  the  homes  of  thousands  where  be- 
fore it  was  not  heard.  Beautiful  refined  rote  songs  on  subjects 
that  are  themselves  elevating  and  inspiring  have  changed  the 
homes  for  younger  children  and  for  parents  as  well.  The  intro- 
duction of  drawing  into  the  schools  has  been  the  means  of  carry- 
ing art,  crude  indeed  in  its  beginnings  but  valuable  in  its  influ- 
ence, to  homes  without  number  which  had  before  felt  nothing  of 
such  influence.  The  effect  of  song  and  art  on  the  homes  and 
people  who  especially  needed  song  and  art  to  make  beginnings  of 
influences  that  would  result  in  better  and  happier  lives  has  com- 
pensated the  state  a  thousand  fold  for  all  the  cost  of  these  so- 
called  fads.  The  subjects  to  which  art  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
pupils  where  art  has  been  properly  taught  has  effected  untold 
benefit  to  children  and  parents. 

The  philanthropic  worker  in  the  degraded  or  slum  locality  of 
the  ward  will  tell  you  that  the  establishing  of  the  primary  school 
in  that  locality  has  changed  not  only  the  conduct  of  the  children 
but  has  changed  also  the  lives  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  and  the 
character  of  the  homes  of  that  locality.  The  beautiful  song  is 
heard  in  the  doorway  now  where  before  slang,  profanity  or  sounds 
of  sorrow  or  anger  were  heard  and  the  drawing  of  the  child  or 
cheap  chromo  may  be  seen  now  on  walls  which  never  before  had 
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known  attempt  at  ornament  of  any  kind.  These  are  evidences  of 
the  beneficial  results  of  school  enort  to  him  who  knows  how  to 
see ;  who  knows  what  influences  efEect  better  lives  and  better  liv- 
ing. The  introduction  of  domestic  science,  in  the  schools  of  the 
cities  especially,  has  had  its  influence  not  only  on  those  who  are 
taught  but  on  thousands  of  mothers  and  older  sisters.  Evidence 
that  is  unmistakable  in  character  and  that  is  voluminous  in 
amount  assures  us  that  the  sewing,  and  the  cooking  and  various 
other  economic  lessons  learned  in  connection  with  them  affect 
thousands  of  homes,  making  them  better  and  more  comfortable, 
thus  producing  wiser,  better  and  more  contented  citizens.  The 
dollars  that  the  community  spends  for  cooking  schools,  manual 
training  schools,  sewing  schools  are  insignificant  in  value  com- 
pared with  the  increased  happiness,  the  broader  minded  citizen- 
ship and  the  resulting  safety  secured  to  society.  He  who  looks 
on  these  things  and  sees  them  in  an  opposite  light  looks  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  dollars.  If  he  will  look  and  see  from  the  stand- 
point of  humanity  or  good  government,  he  will  never  again  speak 
of  them  as  fads  or  regret  the  increased  expense  of  the  school,  or 
criticise  the  multiplicity  of  kinds  of  work  that  the  child  is  caused 
to  do  because  of  them. 

There  is  a  more  important,  a  farther  reaching  and  more  potent 
instrumentality  yet  to  be  brought  to  the  schools,  than  has  yet 
been  introduced  except  in  few  places :  that  of  medical  inspection. 
That  it  is  by  means  of  which  the  people  may  learn  how  to  live 
better,  may  learn  how  to  detect  imminent  evil  and  how  to  pre- 
vent it.  That  it  is  by  means  of  which  the  people  will  be  induced 
to  study  their  own  environment  and  the  influences  that  have 
made  them  what  they  are  and  are  continuing^  to  affect  and  fix 
their  conditions.  The  school  must  ally  itself  more  with  society 
and  make  itself  felt  more  as  an  instrumentality  in  society  for 
benefiting  the  individual  and  making  society  better.  One  of  the 
most  fruitful  ways  of  doing  this  is  to  interest  the  intelligent,  edu- 
cated, scientific  element  of  society  in  its  welfare ;  to  learn  from 
this  element,  and  to  invoke  its  aid  in  every  particular  in  which  it 
can  give  benefit.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  wise  and 
competent  source  of  information  and  suggestion  is  that  exact  kind 
of  influence  that  always  goes  from  school  to  the  home,  just  as  the 
effect  of  domestic  science  goes  from  the  school  to  the  home  to 
change  it  and  make  it  better  and  just  as  the  instrumentalities  of 
kindergarten  methods  and  of  the  best  primary  school  methods 
have  gone  from  the  school  to  the  home,  anecting  not  only  younger 
children  at  home  but  mothers  and  fathers  as  well.  The  day  will 
come  when  the  community  at  large,  even  the  lower  element  of  it, 
knowing  something  of  sanitary  law  and  sanitary  appliances  will 
seek  to  know  more  of  life  and  to  understand  better  how  to  live, 
and  the  instrumentality  through  which  it  shall  be  brought  about 
is  the  public  school  allied  with  the  educated  portion  of  society. 
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HIBAM  OBCUTT,  LL.  D.,  BOSTON. 

THE  college  is  an  incorporated  institution,  in  which  advanced 
courses  of  instruction  are  given,  having  power  to  confer 
degrees.  Properly  so  called,  this  institution  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  was  the  fruit  of  modern  invention. 

Universities  arose  in  Eilrope  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  first 
were  essentially  ecclesiastic.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  they  began  to  assume  a  new  form,  by  the  erection  of  col- 
leges for  the  residence  of  their  members  as  special  communities. 
Developing  into  several  faculties,  each  took  charge  of  some  great 
branch  of  education,  as  now  in  Germany,  or  into  colleges  as  sub- 
ordinate teaching  bodies,  as  now  in  England.  Hence  the  univer- 
sity includes  the  college,  as  a  whole  contains  the  part. 

A  modern  university  is  an  institution  designed  not  only  for 
imparting  special  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  also  for  advancing 
general  information  and  facilitating  acquirements  purely  scien- 
tific, such  as  serve  to  develop  the  truly  cultivated  man. 

It  is  important,  at  this  point,  that  we  make  the  distinction  as  to 
the  aim  and  scope  of  the  college  and  the  university.  The  one 
represents  the  disciplinary^  and  the  other  the  liberal  period  of 
education.  The  college,  like  the  preparatory  school,  affords  op-» 
portunity  for  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties  by  class-  ^ 
drilling ;  while  the  university  gives  freer  opportunities  for  more 
advanced  culture.  The  modem  college,  as  also  the  modern  uni- 
versity, is  thoroughly  practical,  but  in  a  different  sense.  The 
college  imparts  power  by  discipline;  the  university  opens  the 
storehouse  of  knowledge  to  the  expanded  mind  of  the  student, 
and  applies  it  to  practical  uses.  The  mere  ^^  lecture,''  purely  theo- 
retical and  mental,  is  now  only  a  memory.  No  chair  is  without 
its  laboratories  and  its  library,  for  experiment  and  investigation. 
The  university  demands  first  of  all,  a  thorough  disciplinary  edu- 
cation for  all  students  who  propose  to  advance  to  a  higher 
grade  of  literary  work  or  to  the  study  of  a  profession.  It  does 
not  encourage  educating  physicians,  lawyers,  humanists  and  sa- 
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vants  who  have  not  had  general  culture,  and  hence,  are  capable 
of  dcTotion  only  to  a  single  branch  of  knowledge,  as  boys  are 
educated  for  trades. 

The  end  of  education  is  not  the  gaining  of  knowledge,  but  the 
development  of  ability  and  character.  What,  then,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive work  of  the  college  proper,  that  which  is  fundamental 
and  essential,  to  which  everything  else,  however  desirable,  is 
secondary  ?  I  answer,  it  is  to  develop  thought  power ;  to  make 
the  boy  who  enters  just  as  his  mind  is  opening  towards  maturity^ 
just  as  he  is  beginning  to  emerge  from  boyhood  into  manhood^ 
and  is  becoming  conscious  of  himself,  a  thinking  man  ;  to  discip- 
line his  intellectual  powers  for  the  efforts  awaiting  him  in  the 
university  and  in  practical  life.  During  the  disciplinary  period 
of  his  education  in  the  preparatory  school  or  college,  he  is  quali- 
fying himself  to  turn  the  working  of  his  powers  to  what  ever  task 
awaits  him.  Mind-building  is  thus  the  principal  business  of  'the 
college,  and  the  means  by  which  this  process  is  carried  on  is 
study  and  recitation,  earnest  thinking  and  the  proper  expression 
of  thought.  The  gaining  of  knowledge  is  now  a  secondary  object. 
Knowledge  is  power  only  when  stored  in  a  well  disciplined  mind. 
Created  mind  power  is  sure  to  gain  and  use  knowledge  as  a 
quickening  and  inspiring  force  and  to  seek  it  as  a  treasure. 

As  I  have  intimated,  practical  intellectual  culture  is  the  result 
of  two  processes,  viz:  —  ztudy  and  redtaJdon.  Neither  can  be 
omitted  if  the  object  is  to  be  gained.  The  understanding  that  a 
lesson  must  be  accurately  recited  under  criticism,  furnishes  a 
strong  motive  for  careful  study,  and  no  lesson  is  thoroughly 
learned  until  it  has  been  recited.  To  secure  this  result,  classes 
should  be  so  small  and  the  recitations  so  long  as  necessary,  to  en- 
able each  student  to  recite  at  every  recitation.  The  results  of  a 
practical  education,  in  all  departments  of  active  life,  are.  secured 
only  by  recitation.  The  child  learns  to  talk  by  talking.  The 
mechanic  learns  to  use  his  tools  in  building  a  house,  or  construct- 
ing an  engine,  by  using  them.  The  musician  learns  skillfully  to 
sing  or  play  the  instrument  by  long  continued  drill  and  practice. 
The  orator  acquires  his  power  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  sway  his 
audience  by  the  practice  of  oratory,  and  the  art  of  easy  and  grace- 
ful conversation  is  attained  by  conversing.  All  these  are  ex- 
amples of  r^citation^  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  this 
exercise  in  every  class-room  of  college  and  school.    Lecturing 
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has  its  place  and  time  in  the  educational  process,  but  it  can  never 
be  substituted  for  recitation.  The  child  could  not  learn  to  talk, 
the  mechanic  to  build,  the  musician  to  sing  and  play,  the  orator 
to  speak,  and  the  conversationaliBt  to  converse,  by  listening  to 
lectures  on  the  subject.  He  must  recite.  Hence,  during  the  dis- 
ciplinary process  of  education,  the  student  should  be  constantly 
under  a  critical  drill-master. 

Here  the  question  returns  to  us:     The  small  college  or  the 
large  university  —  which  ?    Is  Dartmouth  or  Harvard  the  better 
institution  for  the  young  man  to  enter  who  is  ambitious  to  enjoy  V 
the  best  advantages  and  make  the  most  of  himself  ?    I  answer,  \^ 
first,  neither  is  better  than  the  other  for  the  object  each  has  in    \ 
view,  and  both  are  desirable  if  the  student  has  the  time  and  means   / 
tolsecure  the  advantages  which  they  have  to  offer.     Every  young  I 
man  is  bound  to  fix  a  high  standard  for  himself ;  every  parent  i) 
should  aim  to  give  his  son  the  best  educational  advantages  within^^^>%:^ 
his  reach,  even  a  liberal  education,  whatever  may  be  his  vocation 
in[active  life. 

Now  if  what  I  have  said  above  is  true,  the  college  and  not  the 
university  is  the  better  adapted  to  the  student  who  has  not  passed 
through  a  thorough  disciplinary  course,  before  entering.  With 
the  ordinary  preparation,  the  student  has  not  completed  the  pre- 
paratory course  necessary v and  if  he  enters  the  university,  he  not 
only  loses  the  college  drill  of  class  recitations,  but  he  is  unfitted 
fully  to  improve  the  opportunities  for  research  and  study  which 
the  university  affords.  In  the  college  he  will  have  all  the  facili- 
ties that  he  has  time  and  ability  to  improve,  and  the  special  J 
advantages  of  smaller  classes,  and  hence  more  personal  instruc-  j 
tion  and  more  thorough  class-drill.  Here  he  will  enjoy  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  free  social  intercourse  with  the  president 
and  faculty,  and  will  be  more  directly  under  the  care  and  influ- 
ence of  natural  guardians  who  act  in  loco  parentis.  Here  his  ex- 
penses will  be  considerably  less  than  at  the  university. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  student  has  had  a  six  years'  drill 
in  such  a  preparatory  school  as  the  Latin  school  of  Boston, 
Coller's  Classical  School  of  Roxbury,  Phillip's,  Andover,  or  Exe- 
ter Academy,  he  may  enter  the  University  and  secure  all  its  extra 
advantages,  its  broad  courses  of  elective  studies,  under  the  in- 
struction of  learned  specialists,  its  vast  libraries  and  museum,  its 
courses  of  valuable  lectures,  and  when  he  has  completed  his 
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course,  the  prestige  of  holdiug  a  university  diploma.  All  these 
are  desirable  and  valuable,  and  worth  all  they  cost,  if  they  can  be 
earned  and  secured. 

But  many  have  not  the  time  and  means  to  take  this  full  course 
of  preparatory  and  college  drill  and  a  university  course  after- 
wards. Yet  with  the  opportunities  now  offered  for  earning 
money  by  teaching  and  laboring,  the  aid  furnished  by  scholar- 
ships and  club  boarding,  the  student  with  limited  means,  if  thor- 
oughly fitted  for  the  university,  may  work  his  way  through  with- 
out serious  embarrassment.  Keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  ob- 
ject every  ambitious  young  man  should  have  in  view  for  himself, 
and  every  parent  for  his  son,  viz  :  a  liberal  education,  the  univer- 
sity should  be  his  aim,  either  through  college  first,  or  through 
some  first-class  fitting  school,  with  an  extra  outfit.  If  a  full  uni- 
versity course  cannot  be  pursued  after  a  college  course  has  been 
completed,  a  briefer  elective  course  is  very  desirable.  Whether 
in  the  college  or  the  university  first,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
circumstances  and  preparation  of  the  student  who  proposes  to 
enter.  It  would  be  great  folly  for  the  boy  who  is  only  fitted  to 
enter  the  grammar  school,  to  enter  the  high  school,  even  if  he 
could.  And  it  is  equally  unwise  to  enter  the  university  without 
the  necessary  preparation.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  student  can 
only  reach  the  close  of  the  disciplinary  period  of  his  education, 
the  college  course  is  unquestionably  the  better  one  for  him.  He 
can  now  enter  upon  the  study  of  his  profession,  or  his  life  work, 
with  the  hope  of  success  though  he  cannot  pursue  even  a  par- 
tial course  at  the  university. 

The  modem  college,  as  well  as  the  modem  university,  is  very 
unlike  the  ancient,  even  if  we  go  no  furtheY  back  than  a  half  cen- 
tury. The  introduction  of  more  extensive  scientific  courses, 
more  of  modem  languages,  and  the  elective  system,  has  greatly 
changed  the  character  and  scope  of  these  institutions,  and  has 
greatly  improved  them.  The  views  of  Herbert  Spencer  as  to  the 
importance  of  science  as  an  element  of  mental  culture,  expressed 
some  forty  years  ago,  are  now  generally  accepted.  Literature 
and  history  still  hold  their  place,  and  the  classics  are  taught  by 
better  methods.  Marvellous  improvements  have  resulted  from 
this  process  of  evolution. 

These  desirable  changes  have  been  made  possible  by  the  geneiv 
ous  pecuniary  support  which  has  oome  from  the  national  govern* 
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ment,  separate  states,  municipalities  and  from  private  individoals. 
Funds,  buildings  and  apparatus  have  accumulated ;  new  regula- 
tions have  superceded  the  old;  far  greater  freedom  is  enjoyed 
both  by  the  teacher  and  the  student.  By  these  aids  and  under 
these  influen'ces,  every  strong  institution  has  grown  stronger  and 
richer,  and  each  offers  vastly  increased  advantages  to  the  student. 
At  the  earlier  date,  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  present 
day,  had  in  its  faculty  only  one  professor  to  represent  the  depart- 
ments of  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics  and  astronomy.  To-day 
this  same  university  has  no  less  than  ten  professors  and  assistants 
to  teach  the  same  subjects,  and  scores  of  technical  schools  have 
sprung  into  existence  during  the  intervening  years.  It  has  been 
stated  upon  good  authority,  that  there  are  to-day  in  this  country, 
one  hundred  seats  of  learning  better  provided  with  material  aids 
to  education  than  Harvard  and  Yale  were  fifty  years  ago.  Ob- 
servatories, laboratories,  libraries,  museums,  halls  of  assembly, 
lecture  rooms,  and  lodging  houses  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic, 
and  though  our  system  for  higher  education  is  not  yet  perfect, 
yet  it  hardly  seems  necessary,  with  the  facilities  which  bur  best 
colleges  and  universities  now  afford,  for  our  young  men  to  go 
abroad  to  complete  a  liberal  education.  A  German  Cyclopedia 
of  Education  has  published  the  statement  that  there  are,  at  least, 
nine  of  these  American  institutions  which  rank  with  the  best 
found  in  Europe.  There  are  a  score  or  more  falsely  so*called 
universities  in  our  country  which  do  not  rank  with  even  our  best 
colleges.  Of  course,  university  as  used  in  this  article  never  refers 
to  them,  but  only  to  the  few  which  hold  the  higher  rank. 

Even  the  poor  student  who  seeks  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation has  no  reason  for  discouragement.  More  young  men  by  aid 
of  straightened  circumstances,  have  gained  positions  of  power  and 
influence  in  public  life,  than  by  the  aid  of  wealth.  Brains,  health,)  //  /  '«^ 
enthusiasm  and  determination  are  the  only  essentials  for  success,  f  ^..  / 
The  struggle  necessary  to  overcome  the  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  the  young  man  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  means 
to  pay  his  way  through  a  course  of  study,  often  proves  the  best 
part  of  his  education.  He  thus  learns  the  value  of  time  and 
money,  cultivates  habits  of  industry,  economy  and  self-reliance, 
escapes  the  temptations  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  and  gains 
physical  and  moral  strength  which  help  build  the  character  of  a 
vigorous  manhood. 
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This  seems  a  hard  road  to  travel,  and  is  attended  with  a  loss  of 
some  real  advantages.  This  self-supporting  student  studies  when 
he  can  and  works  when  he  must, —  to  meet  the  necessities  of  his 
circumstances.  While  his  more  favored  classmate  has  full  con- 
trol of  his  time  and  ready  money  to  meet  his  bills.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  former  loses  his  standing  in  scholarship,  and  some- 
times suffers  in  his  social  relations.  The  two  men  are  measured 
by  college  woi^k  in  the  class-room.  The  one  ranks  low  and  the 
other  high,  and  the  latter  takes  the  college  honors,  as  they  come 
in  his  way.  They  pass  on  and  at  the  end  of  their  course,  they 
stand  together  on  a  level  stage  to  receive  their  diplomas,  and  pass 
out  into  the  open  world  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  active  life. 
They  now  have  opportunity  again  to  test  their  comparative 
strength  and  real  practical  ability,  and  come  under  a  different 
system  of  marking.  In  this  field,  and  under  the  new  circum- 
stances, the  poor,  hard-working  student  who  could  not  gain  rank 
with  his  more  favored  classmate,  has  passed  up  near  the  head,  in 
professional  life,  and  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  has  gained  nqt  only 
distinction  of  rank,  but  all  the  college  honors, —  even  his  LL.  D. 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  —  bestowed  upon  him  unasked,  as  a  reward 
of  merit.  The  history  of  every  college  class  that  ever  graduated 
shows  that  college  marks  do  not  measure  practical  ability. 

^  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  ";  no  beaten  track  up  the 
hill  of  science.  Each  traveller  must  work  his  own  way  and  en- 
dure the  fatigue  and  pain  as  really  as  if  no  one  had  ever  passed 
up  before  him.  Neither  the  best  endowed  and  equipped  college, 
nor  the  richest  university  in  the  nation,  has  power  to  impart 
scholarship  and  manhood.  These  are  secured  only  by  earnest 
and  untiring  application.  The  rich  student  has  no  advantage 
over  the  poor  in  this  regard. 

Much  is  said  in  praise  of  ^^  self  made  men,"  and  the  term  is 
usually  applied  to  those  who  have  risen  to  power  and  influence 
without  the  aid  of  a  collegiate  course  of  study,  and  sometimes  as 
an  argument  against  the  desirableness  of  such  a  course.  But  no 
scholar  or  man  was  ever  made  who  was  not  self-made.  No  one 
ever  gained  intellectual  distinction  and  influence  without  mental 
culture,  acquired  either  in  college  or  somewhere  else.  Daniel 
Webster  and  Abraham  Lincoln  rank  among  the  greatest  men  of 
any  age  or  country.  Both  were  self-made,  the  one  under  college 
drilling,  and  the  other,  by  still  greater  effort  and  self-sacrifice  in 
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the  lonely  cabin,  studjring  under  the  light  of  a  pine-knot  fire,  and 
struggling  in  his  conflicts  with  poverty.  Their  circumstances 
were  different,  but  the  process  and  results  were  the  same.  Study 
aad  recitation  made  them  scholars,  orators  and  statesmen. 

And  now  the  young  women  of  the  nation  have  come  to  the  ' 
front,  and  demand  our  consideration.  They  have  gained  a  new 
position,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  are  recognized  as  a  vital 
force,  not  only  in  the  family  and  in  society,  but  in  the  school,  in 
the  professions  and  in  public  affairs.  They  already  constitute  a 
large  majority  of  the  nation's  educators,  and  have  the  controlling 
power  in  moulding  the  character  of  each  succeeding  generation. 
They  are  organized  with  their  mothers  in  clubs  and  societies  for 
•self-culture  and  social  reform.  They  have  entered  the  professions 
:and  are  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  medicine  and 
•88  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  aspire  even  to  the  throne  of 
American  active  citizenship.  In  all  these  positions  they  claim 
equality,  at  least,  with  the  young  men,  and  they  rightfully  de- 
mand equal  opportunities  for  culture. 

Already  they  have  their  Radcliffe,  their  Smith,  their  Wellesley, 
their  Mount  Holyoke  and  their  Vassar  colleges  which  rank  favor- 
ably with  the  best  colleges  for  young  men  in  the  nation.  They 
have  gained  access  to  some  of  the  old  colleges  and  are  there  suc- 
•cessfuUy  competing  with  young  men  for  position  and  prizes. 
Large  classes  are  graduating  from  these  institutions,  and  they 
bring  the  fruits  of  their  culture  back  to  the  family,  to  the  school 
4tnd  to  society. 

Now  I  claim  that  the  best  advantages  for  liberal  education 
«re  essential  for  the  development  of  the  highest  order  of  woman- 
hood as  well  as  manhood,  and  indispensable  in  view  of  the  vast 
responsibilities  which  her  future  position  in  life  will  impose  upon 
her.  Not  only  should  every  young  woman  be  trained  as  a  kin- 
dergartner,  but  those  who  are  to  become  teachers,  in  addition  to 
the  normal,  should  have  the  disciplinary  training  of  the  college, 
«nd,  if  possible,  the  culture  of  the  university.  When  we  measure 
the  influence  of  woman  in  the  family  and  school  and  remember 
that  she  is  and  must  be  the  educator  of  the  race,  we  cannot  place 
too  high  an  estimate  upon  the  importance  of  her  education. 
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CRITICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON  TENNYSON'S 

IDYLLS. 

AUGUSTA  BOBDBKBB,  Ph.D.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

III. 

TENNYSON,  having  touched  every  chord  on  the  lyre  of  the 
poetry  of  feelings  and  of  reflection,  tamed  to  the  great 
task  of  his  mature  manhood,  to  build  up  the  epic  poems  of  bia 
time*and  thereby  to  erect  to  himself  a  monumentum  acre  peren* 
nius. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Tennyson  chose  for  his  work  the 
very  modest  title  Idylls  of  the  King  instead  of  ,a  more  ambitiona 
one  because  he  had  not  clearly  conceived  the  plan  and  idea  o£  bis 
whole  work,  when  he  published  his  first  four  idylls. 

The  poem  is  written  in  blank  verse  which  Tennyson  handled 
with  the  grace  and  power  of  Milton  and.  Thomson. 

The  impression  which  Tennyson's  Idylls  leave  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  is  that  of  pessimistic  melancholy.  A  great  and  noble 
hero  has  for  a  time  succeeded  in  working  out  his  ideal  of  man  in 
the  most  difficult  material,  the  souls  of  his  fellow  beings.  There 
is  indeed  a  time  when  all  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  ^^  bear 
the  likeness  of  the  King."  But  the  resistance  of  matter,  of  the 
flesh,  grows  stronger  every  day,  until  by  degrees  every  spark  of 
ideal  life  is  quenched  in  the  body  of  Arthur's  knighthood. 

A  glorious  world  disappears  in  the  rising  flood  of  sin  and  wick- 
edness and  nothing  remains  but  a  blank,  an  empty  future.  In 
this  pessimistic  view  of  life  Tennyson  is  a  child  of  his  time.  How 
different  the  termination  from  that  planned  by  Spencer  for  his 
Fairy  Queen,  which  was  to  end  with  the  realization  of  the  perfect 
ideal  through  the  marriage  of  Arthur  and  Gloriana ;  different  also 
from  Shakespeare's  dramas,  which  always  open  up  to  us,  beyond 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  shattered  world,  the  happy  prospect  of  a 
brighter  and  better  future,  as  in  King  Lear,  in  Macbeth,  and  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet.     It  is  true  the  idylls  close  with  the  words : 

^^  And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  the  new  year,"  but  it  shines 
only  on  a  broken  down  and  despairing  old  man.    This  Bedivere 
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like  the  one  high  column  in  Ubland's  poem,  will  bear  witness  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  edifice  that  lies  in  ruins,  but  tottering  like 
that  column,  he  will  soon  fall  and  nothing  will  be  left.  Thus  we 
miss  in  Tennyson's  poem  that  invigorating  breath  that  would 
nerve  us  for  the  battle  of  life,  which  in  our  opinion  even  tragedy 
should  teach  us.  Thus  this  great  and  noble  poem  bears  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  stamp  of  the  pessimistic  age,  which  has  produced 
the  Fall  of  Walhalla  in  Wagner's  Gottendammerung. 

If  we  may  venture  another  criticism  it  is,  that  Modred,  the  evil 
genius  of  the  Table  Round,  has  been  kept  too  much  in  the  back- 
ground considering  the  important  part  he  plays.  The  poet  rep- 
resents him  from  the  outset  as  an  eaves-dropper  and  a  coward, 
envious  of  all  that  is  bright  and  noble ;  but  he  never  lets  us  look 
into  the  secret  workings  of  his  soul ;  we  do  not  understand  ita 
development  and  its  motives,  nor  can  we  account  for  the  influence 
he  exercises  over  a  large  party  which  is  strong  enough  to  over- 
throw Arthur's  power.  It  is  strange  that  Tennyson  has  neglected 
to  attribute  to  him  the  powerful  motive  by  which  he  is  impelled 
in  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  viz.,  love  of  Guinevere. 

After  these  observations^  I  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  great  beauties  of  Tennyson's  work.  And  here  we 
prize  most  highly  his  magic  power  of  informing  this  wonderful 
world  of  medieval  romance  with  lifelike  reality  even  for  the  mod- 
em reader.  This  is  due  for  a  great  part  to  his  masterly  delinea- 
tion of  character.  We  admire  the  great  variety  of  clearly  marked 
types  of  heroes  in  whom  we  see  the  ideal  character  of  Arthur  aa 
their  conscience  struggles  more  or  less  successfully  with  their 
baser  nature,  —  so  the  white  sunlight  shining  through  the  prism 
is  broken  in  many  colors.  The  centre  of  interest  is  undoubtedly 
Lancelot,  fully  able  to  sympathize  with  the  noble  mission  of  the 
King,  nay  his  chief  instrument  in  working  it  out,  but  fatally  drawn 
down  to  the  earth  by  the  irresistable  passion  which  is  his  destiny. 
Of  whitest  purity  are  Galahad  and  Parcival,  but  these  do  not  car- 
ry out  the  King's  intentions.  Bent  on  their  own  salvation,  they 
abandon  the  higher  task  of  coming  to  the  rescue  of  their  fellow 
creatures  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  The  opposite  extreme  of  these 
are  Tristram,  the  man  of  glowing  sensuality  like  Tannhauser, 
with  the  gift  of  keenly  enjoying  all  the  sweete  of  life,  the  ardent 
lover  of  the  greenwood,  of  the  wild  chase,  of  the  fierce  battle,  of 
passionate  minstrelsy,  of  the  charms  of  woman,  but  utterly  selfish 
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and  unprincipled.  Light-headed  and  pleasare-loving  Gawaine, 
forgetful  of  his  duty  to  his  friend  at  the  feet  of  a  lovely  woman, 
but  faithful  to  his  King  even  to  his  death  in  the  war  against 
Modred.  Truthful  and  generous,  devoted  to  bright  honor  and 
glory  after  the  heart  of  Arthur,  is  Gareth  with  his  boyish  heart 
full  of  trust  and  poetry.  Victims  of  the  poison  that  gradually 
•destroys  their  peace  of  mind  are  :  Geraint,  who  is  however  healed 
through  faithful  Enid.  Pelleas,  who  is  driven  to  madness  and 
Balin  who  dies  in  despair  at  having  lost  the  loadstar  of  his  life. 
Masterly  are  Tennyson's  descriptions  of  female  characters.  The 
centre  of  interest  is  Guinevere  whom  we  learn  to  pity  as  well  as 
to  blame,  even  before  the  discovery  of  her  crime  and  her  penance 
at  Almesbury  she  is  harrassed  by  perpetual  fear  of  disclosure,  by 
bitter  remorse  and  fierce  jealousy.  Her  sinful  life  is  a  pretext 
and  a  palliation  for  passionate  Isolt  who  may  moreover  plead  in 
her  excuse  the  hateful  character  of  her  husband.  The  crime  of 
base  Vivien  is  inspired  by  jealous  vanity ;  and  for  Etarre  who, 
wearied  with  purity  and  innocence,  longs  for  the  excitements  of 
passion  and  intrigue ;  Guinevere  moreover  bears  the  guilt  of 
Enid's  sufferings  and  of  Elaine's  death.  The  character  and  story 
of  Elaine  is  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of  the  poet.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  literature  a  tale  of  simpler  and  at  the  same 
time  more  touching  pathos  than  that  of  the  death  and  last  journey 
of  the  Lily  Maid  of  Astolat. 

Secondly,  Tennyson's  success  is  in  his  power  of  description ; 
indeed  he  is  a  great  painter.  The  blind  fury  of  the  desperate  on- 
set, the  dazzling  glitter  of  the  tournament,  the  rich  banquet,  the 
prancing  war  steed,  the  flashing  armor  of  the  knight,  the  beauty 
and  gay  magnificence  of  the  ladies  live  before  us  in  colors  not 
less  bright  and  glowing  than  in  the  immortal  pages  of  Ariosta ; 
whilst  he  vies  with  a  Turner  in  the  representation  of  fantastic 
architecture  or  fairy-like  landscape.  Fascinating  are  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  magic  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  English  landscape. 
The  golden  sun,  setting  in  the  rolling  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
weird  glamour  of  the  sunlit  mountain-mist,  the  glories  of  the  sum- 
mer-noon bursting  victoriously  through  the  leafy  shades  of  the 
thickest  wood  and  the  calm  majesty  of  the  moonlit  sea  in  a  clear 
winter  night  are  brought  out  with  marvellous  distinctness  in  the 
poet's  word  paintings. 

And  yet  the  principal  charm  of  Tennyson's  poem  is,  the  human 
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beings  that  move  through  these  enchanted  scenes.  And  here  we 
see  the  great  difference  between  Tennyson  and  his  predecessors. 
He  dispenses  almost  entirely  with  supernatural  agencies,  where 
they  appear  at  all,  they  remain  in  the  background  and  are  treated 
as  legends  and  traditions  of  uncertain  character.  We  get  rid  for 
once  of  monsters  and  giants,  fairies  and  wizards,  enchanted  fount- 
ains^  love-potions  and  transformations.  The  interest  created 
by  the  subject  of  the  Table  Round  is  purely  human  and  is 
put  before  the  reader  in  the  shape  of  a  psychological  prob- 
lem. It  is  characteristic  that  the  Holy  Orail  which  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Arthurian  Legend  in  medieval 
romance,  has  been  represented  by  Tennyson  as  a  kind  of  ignis 
fatuus  that  draws  the  traveler  through  the  wild  forest  of  life 
away  from  the  right  path.  This  Arthur  though  an  idealist  and 
enthusiast  is  a  practical  social  reformer,  whose  doings  concern  this 
lower  world ;  what  lies  beyond  its  bounds  troubles  him  as  little 
as  it  does  Goethe's  Faust.  This  is  the  most  original  feature  of  the 
poem  and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  its  charm. 

IV. 

HOW  TENNYSON  USED  HIS  SOITBCBS. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  Tennyson's  genius  we  need  only  to 
study  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  subject.  In  the  Idylls 
we  travel  through  the  same  scenes  as  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory's 
Morte  d' Arthur ;  we  see  them  in  the  latter  under  a  grey  sky 
in  dull  monotony,  in  Tennyson's  poem  the  sun  has  burst  forth  and 
has  kissed  them  into  life  and  beauty.  Sometimes  a  few  lines  in 
Malory's  book  have  suggested  to  Tennyson  the  ideas  whereon  he 
builds  a  splendid  tale  ;  thus  the  little  drama  of  Merlin's  Death  is 
based  on  the  following  passage  in  Malory.  ^*  Soon  after  the  lady 
and  Merlin  departed;  and  by  the  way  as  they  went.  Merlin 
showed  her  many  wonders  and  came  into  Cornwall;  she  was 
afraid  of  him,  because  he  was  a  devil's  son,  and  she  could  not  put 
him  away  by  any  means.  And  so  upon  a  time  it  happened  that 
Merlin  showed  to  her  in  a  rock  what  was  a  great  wonder,  and 
wrought  by  enchantment,  which  went  under  a  stone.  So  by  her 
subtle  craft  and  working  she  made  Merlin  to  go  under  that  ^stone, 
to  let  her  know  of  the  marvels  there,  but  she  wrought  so  there 
for  him  that  he  never  came  out  for  all  the  craft  that  he  could  do. 
And  so  she  departed  and  left  Merlin." 
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On  other  occasions  the  poet  shows  his  skill  in  slight  alterations 
or  omissions.  In  Malory's  book  Pelleas,  when  cruelly  slighted  by 
Etarre,  suffers  finally  to  be  consoled  by  another  lady,  and  conse- 
quently the  tragic  point  of  the  story  is  blunted.  In  the  story  of 
Elaine  Tennyson  has  added  the  striking  character  of  the  dumb 
servitor  who  steers  the  barge  that  bears  the  dead  maiden  up  the 
stream  to  Arthur's  palace.  Moreover  in  Malory's  work  it  is  the 
King  and  Guinevere  who  see  the  barge  gliding  upward  with  the 
tide  from  the  oriel  window  of  the  castle  —  a  merely  accidental 
meeting  of  husband  and  wife.  The  magnificent  scene  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  guilty  lovers,  the  jealous  wrath  of  Guinevere,  the  loss 
of  the  diamonds  are  Tennyson's  additions.  The  last  Tournament 
is  Tennyson's  own  work,  Malory  only  supplies  one  striking  inci- 
dent, the  death  of  Tristram,  in  the  following  words :  "  By  Sir 
Tristram  I  may  have  a  warning,  said  Sir  Lancelot.  For  when  by 
means  of  the  treatise  Sir  Tristram  brought  again  La  Beale  Isond 
unto  King  Mark  from  Joyous  Gaurd,  look  what  fell  on  the  end, 
how  shamefully  that  false  traitor  (King  Mark)  slew  that  noble 
Knight  as  he  sat  harping  before  his  lady  La  Beale  Isond,  with  a 
sharp  grounded  glaive  thrust  him  behind  the  heart." 

The  most  important  omission  which  Tennyson  has  made  is  that 
of  the  trial  of  Guinevere  and  of  its  consequences.  Malory  nar- 
rates, that  though  Arthur  was  more  sorry  for  the  loss  of  his  pow- 
erful friend  Lancelot,  than  angry  at  his  wife's  faithlessness,  he 
could  not  but  condemn  her  to  death.  But  when  she  was  about  to 
be  burnt,  Lancelot  appeared  and  delivered  her  with  great  slaught- 
er; also  Gareth,  Gawaine's  brother,  died  in  the  battle.  And 
though  Arthur  would  fain  have  been  reconciled  with  Lancelot, 
whose  help  he  could  not  dispense  with,  Gawaine  would  not  listen 
to  such  proposals  but  insisted  on  being  avenged  on  Lancelot. 
Although,  at  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  Lancelot  has  brought 
back  Guinevere,  Arthur  and  Gawaine  follow  him  into  France 
and  lay  siege  to  his  castle.  In  the  mean  time  Modred  had  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion  in  England.  He  spreads  a  report  that 
Arthur  is  dead,  he  is  crowned  king  and  urges  Guinevere  to  marry 
him.  But  the  Queen  throws  herself  into  the  Tower  of  London 
and  holds  out  against  the  attacks  of  the  usurper.  The  news  of 
Modred's  rebellion  calls  Arthur  back  to  England.  A  great  battle 
is  fought  near  Dover  between  the  two  rivals,  in  which  Gawaine 
falls.     At  the  point  of  death  he  writes  a  letter  to  Lancelot  to 
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nummon  him  to  the  assistance  of  the  King  against  the  traitor,  but 
the  die  is  cast  before  Lancelot  arrives  at  the  scene.  Both  Modred 
and  Arthur  fall  in  a  great  battle  near  Salisbury  and  Lancelot 
retires  into  the  convent. 

Nearly  all  these  events  Tennyson  has  rejected,  or  occasionally 
hinted  at.  Probably  because  in  these  scenes  Arthur  is  put  into 
the  background  by  his  great  peers,  Lancelot  and  Gawaine,  and 
because  his  feelings  in  regard  to  the  treason  of  Guinevere  are  un- 
worthy of  a  great  and  lofty  soul.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Ten- 
nyson thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  working  out  more  carefully 
the  character  and  actions  of  Modred.  We  should  then  under- 
stand his  motives  and  see  in  him  a  formidable  rival,  even  a  foe 
worthy  of  Arthur's  steel.  But  Tennyson  perhaps*  preferred  to 
sacrifice  this  opportunity  in  order  to  have  his  great  hero  stand 
forth  in  solitary  grandeur  at  the  end  of  his  poem,  thus  concen- 
trating upon  him  the  undivided  interest  of  the  reader. 


UNANS  WERED. 

SLIZABBTH  POBTEB  GOULD,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

'*  Is  that  6od*s  ribbon  in  the  sky 
To  tie  the  worlds  together?  " 
A  sweet  child  asked 
On  seeing  Nature's  rainbow-belt 
Worn  after  rainy  weather. 
<(  Or,  is  it  some  of  heaven's  light 
A-peeking  through  the  floor. 
Or  at  an  open  door ; 
I  wish  I  knew, 
Don't  you?" 

She  paused  a  moment. 
Wondered,  thought, 
Then,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh, 
Was  heard  the  old,  old  cry, 
^<  I  wish  God  told  us  more, 
Don't  you?" 
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GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

SUPT.  WM.  J.  8HBABBB,  BUZ  A  BETH,  V.  J. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  education  the  subject  of 
school  grading  occupies  the  prominent  place  in  educational 
discussions  to  which  it  has  long  been  entitled.  At  last  it  haa 
been  realized  that,  of  all  the  difficult  problems  which  confront 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  organization  and  adminstration 
of  the  schools,  no  other  one  is  so  perplexing  as  this  one  of  grad- 
ing. No  other  one  affects  so  vitally  the  present  and  future  wel- 
fare of  the  boys  and  g^rls  in  the  public  schools.  No  other  is  of  so 
much  interest  to  parents  who  are  solicitous  for  the  advancement 
of  their  own  children.  No  other  is  of  such  immediate  interest  to> 
principals  and  teachers  who  have  been  compelled  to  work  under 
the  present  mediaeval  plan,  which  has  long  since  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. No  other  is  such  a  source  of  worriment  to  wide-awake 
superintendents  and  members  of  boards  of  education,  who  realize 
the  fact  that  the  system  of  grading,  which  was  intended  to  faith- 
fully serve  the  children,  has  become  their  tyrannical  master. 

All  must  admit  that  teachers  vary  greatly  in  knowledge,  power, 
skill  and  in  many  other  ways  affecting  their  efficiency.  None 
dare  deny  that  the  children  of  every  grade  differ  widely  in  age, 
in  acquirements,  in  aptitude,  in  physical  endurance,  in  power  of 
attention,  in  home  advantages,  in  the  rate  of  mental  development, 
in  the  time  of  entering  school,  in  regularity  of  attendance  and  in 
many  other  ways  affecting  their  progress.  Tet,  because  of  the 
manner  of  grading  and  promoting,  the  graded  school  of  to-day 
tends  to  keep  all  the  children  of  each  grade  in  intellectual  lock- 
step,  not  only  month  after  month,  but  year  after  year,  for  their 
whole  school  lives.  Children  are  not  alike  then,  and  God  never 
intended  they  should  be  I  Yet  we  would  put  them  in  ^^educational 
mills,*'  and  attempt  to  ^^  grind  them  out  alike,"  crushing  out  that 
individuality  which  He  meant  should  be  a  guide  to  their  educa- 
tion and  usefulness,  and  not  a  hindrance  thereto.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  labor  to  produce  uniformity  of  tastes,  of 
character,  of  ability,  of  aspirations  ?  Is  not  individuality  of  more 
importance  than  evenness  of  grading  ?    Is  it  not  the  divinity  of 
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the  child  ?  Should  it  not  be  watched  for  and  discovered  that  it 
may  be  carefully  studied  and  lovingly  guarded  ?  Does  not  biog- 
raphy teach  us  that  those  only  have  become  distinguished  who 
have  developed  a  love  for  work  on  pai*ticular  lines  ?  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  cease  condemning  the  teacher,  because,  in  spite  of  all 
these  mentioned  differences  and  many  more  un  mentioned,  but  not 
undiscovered  ones,  she  cannot  produce  ^^symmetrical nonentities?" 
Must  the  poor  teacher,  limited  in  power  and  by  conditions,  be 
oritioifled  because  she  cannot  overcome  the  differences  pre-deter- 
mined  by  the  Almighty?  Surely  it  is  .time  the  friends  of  our 
grand  public  schools,  which  are  increasing  in  efficiency  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate,  should  speak  plainly  of  the  defects  of  the  present 
system  and  work  earnestly  for  its  improvement. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  iron-clad  system  of  grading,  which, 
regardless  of  all  diffei*ences,  would  cast  all  minds  in  the  same 
mould,  and  subject  all  to  the  same  treatment,  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  and  test  all  in  the  same  way  at  the  same  time,  is  objected 
to,  because  it  demands  so  much  uniformity,  at  every  step,  that  the 
majority  are  forced  to  stop  school,  and  those  who  do  graduate, 
come  out  too  late  to  get  a  fair  start  in  life  ?  Is  it  any  wonder, 
that,  from  all  sides,  there  comes  a  demand  for  some  system  of 
grading,  which  will  be  more  pliant,  and  will  not  attempt  to  over- 
come, not  only  the  differences  of  physical  ability  and  physical 
environments,  but  even  the  differences  in  mental  ability, — which  is 
very  great  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  on  all  sides  thoughtful  edu- 
cators are  studying  these  problems  as  never  before  ? 

Having  sought  dilligently,  but  unsuccessfully,  in  many  cities 
for  some  satisfactory  method,  I  worked  out  a  plan  to  correct  the 
evUs  which  all  saw,  but  failed  to  eradicate.  Not  until  after  ten 
years'  experimenting  did  I  give  an  expknation  of  a  system  which 
for  years  had  proved  to  be  incomparably  better  for  the  pupils  than 
the  usual  plan.  For  over  ten  years  I  have  been  urging  the  adop- 
tion, not  of  my  plan,  but  of  some  more  rational  plan,  than  the 
iron-clad  method  of  yoking  together,  for  their  whole  school  lives, 
all  the  pupils  of  a  grade,  regardless  of  their  many  differences. 
Being  urged  to  do  so  I  have  put  the  plan  in  operation  in  a  num- 
ber of  towns  and  cities.  Experience  in  introducing  it  into  build- 
ings having  from  three  to  thirty  teachers  proves,  that,  if  properly 
started,  excellent  results  can  easily  be  secured  in  any  school.  Of 
course  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  right  start  be  made. 
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Then  by  working  in  the  light  of  f  andamental  pedagogical  prinoi* 
pies,  and  by  giving  due  consideration  to  the  varying  conditions 
limiting,  every  graded  school  can  easily  adopt  a  more  flexible  plan 
of  grading. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  plan  : — 

In  place  of  basing  the  promotion  of  pupils,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
on  a  promotion  examination,  it  is  determined  by  the  teacher's  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  pupils'  ability  to  do  advanced  work.  A  pre- 
mium is  put  upon  the  character  of  the  work  done  day  by  day 
rather  than  upon  the  amount  of  stuffing  which  can  be  done  in 
preparation  for  the  examination.  Thus  the  pupils  are  furnished 
a  moderate  and  continuous  stimulus,  instead  of  an  excessive  and 
spasmodic  one.  The  promotion  examination  prevents  broad  and 
progressive  teaching,  makes  out  of  the  teacher  a  **  grind,"  and 
turns  out  machine  pupils.  It  is  not  a  test  of  the  ability  either  of 
pupils  or  'of  teachers.  It  is  a  g^eat  temptation  to  deceit  and 
causes  many  mental  wrecks.  It  causes  the  loss  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  time  iu  school.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  attempted  uni- 
formity in  school  work,  and  of  trying  to  make  all  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  the  same  time.  Therefore  it  shortens  the 
school  life  of  the  majority  and  menaces  the  intellectual  life  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  graded  schools.  When  this  dying 
examination  fiend,  the  mother  of  the  demon  of  uniformity,  is 
completely  throttled,  and  Pluto  claims  his  own,  paeans  will  rise 
from  the  defenceless  children,  anxious  parents  and  conscientious 
teachers. 

'*PupilB  are  promoted  to  advanced  work  whenever  ready  for  it, 
instead  of  being  promoted  at  a  time  arbitrarily  determined.  Surely 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  time  of  year  should  determine  a 
pupil's  promotion  to  advanced  work.  All  must  agree  that  it 
should  be  determined  by  acquired  ability  rather  than  by  lapse  of 
time.  That,  under  this  plan,  it  is  entirely  feasible  for  pupils  to 
go  forward  at  any  time  when  ready  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that, 
during  the  past  year,  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  did  so. 
But  for  this  plan,  all  these  would  have  had  to  mark  time  until 
the  rest  were  ready. 

Instead  of  having  pupils  roughly  herded  into  large,  loosely 
graded  classes,  in  which,  of  necessity,  the  classification  must  grow 
more  and  more  unsatisfactory  as  time  passes,  those  of  very  nearly 
equal  ability  are  placed  together  in .  a  room.    In  the  essential 
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branches  the  classes  are  still  more  accurately  graded,  according  to 
ability,  into  small  divisions.  Extra  divisions  are  made  when 
necessary,  and  are  not  continued  longer  than  they  are  needed  to 
properly  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  In  short,  the  school 
is  made  to  fit  the  pupils,  in  place  of  having  the  pupils  fit  an  arbi- 
trary set  of  grades.  This  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  greatly 
increase  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

Though  the  usual  plan  provides  for  but  eight  divisions  below 
the  high  school,  this  plan  has  from  thirty  to  sixty  in  the  essential 
subjects.  In  his  paper,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  Dr.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  said :  **  Thirty  classes  between  the  first  and  the 
eighth  year  are  possible  in  large  schools  in  cities.  That  all  cities 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  possibility  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  defects  in  American  school  supervision." 

Under  the  usual  plan,  the  distance  of  the  classes  from  each 
other,  and  other  unfavorable  conditions,  make  it  impossible  for 
pupils  to  pass  from  one  class  to  the  next,  save  at  the  regular  **  mov- 
ing time."  Tet  all  authorities  agree  that  re-classification  is  the  only 
way  of  saving  the  pupils  from  the  evils  of  the  graded  schools. 
Statistics  show,  that,  sooner  or  later,  nearly  all  the  pupils  suffer 
because  of  this  inability  to  re-classify.  Under  this  plan,  pupils 
easily  pass  from  one  division  to  another  at  any  time  that  they  find 
themselves  either  ahead  or  behind  their  companions.  The  need 
of  re-classification,  as  well  as  its  feasibility  under  this  plan,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  almost  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  were  moved  to  other  divisions  between  the 
regular  times  for  promotion. 

Instead  of  compelling  teachers  to  take  all  pupils  over  a  given 
amount  of  the  course  by  a  given  time,  this  plan  allows  teachers  to 
go  just  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  ability  of  the  pupils  will  enable 
them  to  do  the  work  well  and  no  faster.  Not  only  do  teachers 
vary  greatly  in  efficiency,  but  pupils  and  classes  differ  in  many 
ways  affecting  their  progress  ;  therefore  it  is  an  outrage  to  require 
the  same  amount  of  work  of  all,  regardless  of  the  different  con- 
ditions. Surely  this  making  of  the  time  limit  the  same  for  all  is 
the  greatest  curse  of  our  schools,  both  public  and  private.  Why 
should  any  teacher  be  condemned  because  she  cannot  furnish  the 
brain  cells  which  some  need  to  keep  up  with  their  more  gifted 
companions  ? 
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Instead  of  almost  entirely  losing  sight  of  the  individual,  this 
plan  demands  attention  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  conditions  of 
each.  Under  the  usual  plan,  as  pupils  are  crowded  into  large 
classes,  and  all  are  expected  to  cover  the  same  amount  of  the 
course  in  a  given  time,  the  poor  teacher  is  forced  to  forget  that 
the  class  is  composed  of  fifty  individuals,  and  to  think  only  of  the 
fact  that  all  must  be  at  a  certain  place  by  the  time  fixed  by  the 
superintendent ;  therefore,  she  dare  not  think  of  the  needs  of  the 
individual  pupils.  Under  fear  of  condemnation,  she  tries  to  stuff 
all  with  the  same  amount  of  indigestible  matter  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  appear  big  enough  to  pass  the  senseless  examination  for 
promotion.  Fortunately,  the  Almighty  has  provided  the  children 
with  good  forgetters,  and  that  which  would  be  a  mental  burden 
and  would  result  in  great  injury  is  soon  forgotten.  Under  this 
plan  attention  to  the  individual  is  not  only  encouraged,  but 
required.  In  the  essential  branches  pupils  work  in  small  classes^ 
and  also  work  as  individuals  at  those  points  where  experience  has 
shown  there  is  greatest  need  of  individual  work.  Thus  the 
teacher  comes  into  close  contact  with  each  pupil,  thani  which  noth- 
ing is  more  important.  For  proper  mental  development  there 
must  be  this  contact  of  the  mind  of  the  teacher  with  the  mind  of 
the  pupil ;  the  separate  study  of  its  needs  and  the  separate  min- 
istering to  the  needs  which  are  peculiar  to  it.  Only  thus  can  the 
strong  mind  of  the  true  teacher  come  into  life-giving  contact  with 
the  weaker  mind  of  the  pupil  for  the  purpose  of  restraint,  guid- 
ance and  development.  But  while  the  effort  is  made  to  secure  all 
the  advantages  of  attention  to  the  individual,  care  is  taken  to 
retain  the  many  advantages  of  class  and  group  instruction. 

Pupils  are  generally  moved  forward  by  companies  and  no  record 
of  their  ability,  acquirements,  or  mental,  moral  or  physical  pecu- 
liarities is  sent  with  them.  Before  the  new  teacher  learns  these, 
many  of  the  pupils  become  discouraged  because  they  are  not  under- 
stood, and,  for  this  reason,  quit  school  or  get  but  little  benefit  there- 
from. Under  this  plan  such  a  record  is  sent  with  the  pupil  that, 
after  a  short  study,  the  new  teacher  has  the  benefit  of  all  that  pre- 
vious teachers  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  pupil.  The  record 
shows  not  only  what  the  pupils  are  worth  in  each  branch,  but  also 
any  defect  of  vision  or  hearing  and  any  other  fact  which  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  work  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  each.     Special  cases  receive  special  atten- 
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tion,  and  suggestions  as  to  their  management  are  given  for  the 
assistance  of  their  future  teachers. 

I  have  mentioned  but  briefly  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
method.  Space  does  not  permit  even  a  brief  consideration  of  its 
other  peculiarities  which  are  important,  if  not  essential  to  the 
securing  of  the  best  results,  without  extra  trouble  to  teachers  and 
principals.  The  Number  of  Groups,  The  Promotion  Blanks,  The 
Record  of  Work  Done,  The  Basis  of  Division,  Principal's  Esti- 
mate, The  Subjects  for  Division,  The  Management  of  Periods  for 
Individual  Instruction,  The  Arrangement  of  Programs,  The  Man- 
agement of  the  Reviews,  The  Certificate  of  Time  Gained,  the 
Means  of  Making  Sure  of  Thorough  Work,  The  Pupil's  Report, 
these  are  a  few  of  the  devices  which  years  of  experience  in  work- 
ing out  a  flexible  plan  have  proven  of  great  value. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  so 
combine  the  advantages  of  class,  group  and  individual  teaching, 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  suit  the  instruction  to  the  needs  each, 
and  to  allow  all  to  go  just  as  fast  as  they  can  do  the  work  well 
and  no  faster.  Though  surrounded  by  unfavorable  conditions, 
excellent  results  have  been  obtained  since  the  plan  was  intro- 
duced into  Elizabeth  less  than  three  years  ago.  It  was  easily  started 
in  every  class  in  the  city  .without  causing  change  or  addition  to 
the  teaching  force,  and  without  the  expenditure  of  an  extra  dol- 
lar ;  though  the  cost  per  pupil  in  this  city  was  much  below  that 
of  most  progressive  towns  and  cities. 

But  what  of  its  fruits  ?  By  their  fruits  we  must  judge  not  only 
men  but  also  methods.  Many  claim  to  have  methods  of  grading, 
but  few,  if  any,  have  been  willing  to  speak  of  results.  Among 
the  beneficial  results  of  this  plan  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  instruction  is  accurately  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of 
oach  division.  That  the  instruction  should  be  suited,  both  in  mat- 
ter and  method,  to  the  ability  and  attainment  of  those  to  be  taught 
is  a  fundamental  pedagogical  axiom,  upon  which  all  others  depend, 
and  with  which  all  others  should  be  in  harmony ;  yet,  all  know 
that  it  is  violated  in  each  recitation  of  nearly  every  school  of  our 
land,  for  the  extremes  of  the  classes  cannot  be  benefited  by  the 
same  instruction.  Accurate  adjustment  of  the  instruction  is 
possible  under  this  plan  for  the  reason  that  pupils  of  very  nearly 
oqual  ability  are  always  together.    Why  should  the  "  poor  teach- 
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er  "  be  condemned  for  the  unsatisfactory  results  when  she  is  not 
responsible  for  the  existing  couditions  ? 

The  most  careless  observer  of  children  knows  that  they  love  to 
do  what  requires  a  reasonable  amount  of  effort  When  pupils 
were  closely  graded,  so  that  work  suitable  to  all  could  be  assigned^ 
the  tendency  to  idleness  almost  vanished,  and  the  need  of  punish- 
ment was  greatly  diminished  in  all  classes  And  entirely  disappeared 
from  many.  Under  the  usual  plan,  all  know  that  the  brighter 
children  are  not  kept  busy ;  therefore  they  get  into  mischief,  for 
the  idle  brain  is  still  the  devil's  workshop. 

Under  the  usual  plan,  pupils  are  not  thorough  in  the  work 
passed  over,  though  they  spend  far  more  time  than  should  be 
required  to  do  ^lore  work  well.  That  they  should  be  thorough 
in  the  essential  work  none  dare  deny.  It  is  time  we  take  the 
blame  from  the  ^^  poor  teacher  "  and  put  it  on  the  poorer  method. 
Under  this  plan,  all  other  things  are  secondary  to  thoroughness 
in  the  essentials.  This  is  easily  secured,  for  teachers  are  not 
expected  to  take  pupils  faster  than  they  can  do  thorough  work. 
We  no  longer  wonder  why  pupils  went  to  school  so  long  and 
knew  so  little  when  they  stopped. 

All  know  that  under  the  usual  plan  the  bright  are  injured  men- 
tally and  morally  by  being  held  down  to  the  pace  of  the  slowest ; 
the  plodders  are  likewise  injured  by  being  continually  driven  over 
the  work  faster  than  they  should  go.  Under  this  plan,  the 
brighter  pupils  are  allowed  to  move  forward  as  fast  as  they  can 
do  the  work  thoroughly.  The  mental  and  moral  benefit  result- 
ing from  this  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  result  of  this  plan  ;  for  it  makes  men  and  women. 

Statistics  prove  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils 
remain  in  school  until  the  higher  grades  are  reached.  In  every 
grammar  school  of  the  city  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  pupils  in  the  higher  grades.  The  average  per  cent, 
increase  for  the  different  districts  being  about  ten. 

Surely  this  is  an  important  matter,  for  in  some  cities  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  do  not  reach  the  grammar  grades,  and  the 
reports  show  that  eighty-one  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
graded  schools  of  this  country  are  in  the  four  lowest  years  of  & 
twelve  years'  course. 

On  all  sides  much  regret  is  expressed  that  so  few  pupils  reach 
the  high  school.    Less  than  two  per  cent,  get  to  the  highest 
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grammar  grade.  Since  this  plan  of  grading  was  introduced  two 
yeat'S  ago,  the  number  attending  the  high  school  has  more  than 
doubled. 

All  deprecate  the  fact  that  pupils  entering  the  high  school  are 
from  one  to  five  years  older  than  they  should  be.  During  the 
past  two  years  the  average  age  of  those  entering  the  Elizabeth 
high  school  has  decreased  more  than  one  year,  while  the  classes 
about  to  enter  will  still  further  reduce  this  average. 

As  schools  are  generally  managed,  if  any  but  the  very  brightest 
fall  but  a  short  distance  behind  the  class,  they  must  stumble  along 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  and  lose  a  year  when  but  a  month  or  two 
back.  Because  of  sickness,  or  for  some  of  a  hundred  other  rea- 
sons, nearly  all  of  the  pupils  do  lose  time,  and  therefore  fail  to  go 
forward.  Statistics  gathered  in  different  cities  show  that  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  lose  from  one  to  four  years ;  and  for  every 
one  hundred  pupils  in  the  schools  examined,  there  had  been  from 
126  to  300  years  lost.  Under  this  plan,  if  pupils  fall  behind  their 
class,  they  drop  into  a  class  but  a  short  distance  behind  the  one 
left ;  and  as  promotion  may  come  at  any  time  this  lost  ground 
is  easily  recovered.  The  records  in  Elizabeth  show  that  except 
because  of  absence  very  few  lose  any  time. 

As,  under  the  usual  plan,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  pupil  to 
go  to  advanced  work  at  any  other  than  the  time  for  regular  pro- 
motions, it  is  readily  understood  why  but  few  pupils  gain  time. 
Most  of  those  who  seem  to  do  so,  really  lose  the  time  later,  be- 
cause they  have  omitted  much  essential  work.  Under  this  plan, 
ninety  per  cent,  of  those  who  go  through  the  primary  grades  or 
farther,  will  gain  from  one  to  four  years.  The  teachers'  records 
of  several  thousand  pupils  show  that,  during  the  past  year,  seven- 
ty-eight per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  Elizabeth  gained  from  one  to 
six  months'  time ;  while  their  average  gain  was  over  three  months. 
This  they  did  without  any  urging  and  almost  without  their  know- 
ing it. 

In  most  schools  pupils  recite  nearly  all  of  the  time,  and  there  is 
no  time  left  for  the  preparation  of  lessons  in  school,  where  most 
of  the  lessons  should  be  prepared.  For  this  reason,  either  the 
lessons  are  not  prepared  or  they  are  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  parents,  who  should  not  have  to  instruct  their  children, 
even  if  they  are  qualified  to  do  so.  With  this  plan  the  pupils 
have  more  than  one-half  of  their  time  in  school  for  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  lessons.  Thus  they  may  be  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  who  is  best  qualified  both  by  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, and  whose  duty  it  is  to  relieve  the  parents  of  this  task. 
Time  is  provided  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  for  individ- 
ual assistance. 

Intelligent  principals  and  teachers  realize  the  weakness  of  the 
usual  plaji.  Though  not  in  favor  of  the  plan  at  first,  more  than 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  principals  and  teachers  who  have  worked 
under  this  plan  have  given,  in  writing,  their  feasons  for  preferring 
it  to  any  other.  As  published,  these  opinions  show  that  the  ben- 
efits to  the  teachers  are  as  many  and  as  marked  as  those  reaped 
by  the  pupils.  On  all  sides  interested  parents  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  result  obtained. 

If  pupils  receive  the  same  amount  of  instruction  as  they  would 
under  the  usual  plans  they  would  get  it  in  much  less  time.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  pupils  now  average  a  loss  of  nearly  two  years. 
Under  this  plan  they  average  a  gain  of  about  the  same  amount 
of  time.  Therefore  there  would  be  saved  an  average  of  four  years 
for  each  pupil  passing  through  the  schools.  Thus  there  would  be 
saved  to  the  district  what  it  would  cost  to  instruct  a  pupil  for 
that  time,  or  about  $100.  When  this  is  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  pupils  attending,  the  financial  saving  becomes  appa- 
rent. Add  to  this  the  greater  saving  secured  by  the  lengthening 
of  the  pupils'  productive  lives,  and  this  financial  saving  is  more 
than  doubled. 

,  It  is  hoped  that  others  claiming  to  have  plans  will  state  the 
methods  used  and  results  obtained,  that  the  plan  best  for  the  chil- 
dren may  be  quickly  found  and  adopted. 


ASPIRATION. 

FBANE  H.  SWEET,  PEAOEDALB,  B.  I. 

If  I  could  give  my  acts  the  wings  to  fly, 
That  in  my  glowing  dreams  I  see, 

No  wondrous  thing  between  the  earth  and  sky 
Would  be  impossible  to  me. 
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TJIB   EDUCATIONAL     VALUE    OF  MANUAL    CON- 
STRUCTIVE  WOBK. 

FBBDBBICK  BBY,  MOBOAN  PABE,  ILL. 

SINCE  the  deyelopment  of  the  new  interest  in  education,  fol- 
lowing the  principles  outlined  by  Pestalozzi,  Herbart  and 
FroebeU  the  question  of  a  rational  curriculum  for  primary  instruc- 
tion has  been  constantly  pressing  for  solution.  Many  changes 
have  been  attempted  and  still  more  are  advocated,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  no  final  agreement  has  harmonized  the  claims  of 
the  contending  parties.  However,  among  the  many  subjects  of 
instruction  that,  either  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  found  their  way 
into  the  elementary  curricula,  there  is  none  that  bears  so  evident- 
ly the  marks  of  worth,  as  what  is  commonly  called  Manual  Train- 
ing, but,  what  is  more  appropriately  termed  Constructive  Work. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

/     This  new  factor  among  the  instruments  of  education  is  an  evo- 
(  lution  from  the  industrial  activity  of  our  present  century.     It  is 
true  that  both  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  strongly  recommended  some 
form  of  manual  exercise  as  a  means  for  the  development  of  chil- 
dren, but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  manual  training  did  not  become 
/recognized  until  thrust  into  view  by  the  imperative  demand  of 
l^modem  industry.    It  is,  therefore,  in  its  inception,  a  plain  con- 
•cession  to  the  ever  advancing  claims  of  Utilitarianism.     But, 
through  the  good  sense  of  many  practical  educators,  it  is  now  con- 
ceded a  most  fundamental  place  in  primary  instruction. 

Industrial  education  arose  first  in  Russia,  where  as  far  back  as 
1867  the  authorities  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Technology  in  Mos- 
cow began  to  offer  a  special  training  in  the  mechanical  manipula- 
tion of  wood  and  iron,  as  well  as  in  mechanical  drawing.  The 
aim  of  this  instruction  was  not  the  development  of  the  mental 
and  moral  capabilities  of  the  youth  who  came  to  the  institution, 
it  was  not  educational ;  they  desired  merely  to  train  a  class  of 
•skilled  and  practical  artisans,  who  would  be  most  efficient  for  ser- 
yice  in  the  Imperial  workshops.  At  the  Centennial  of  1876,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  later  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878  there  were 
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on  exhibit  large  numbers  of  patterns  and  sample  articles  sent  from 
this  Practice  School  in  Moscow  and  from  a  similar  institution  in 
St.  Petersburg.  These  were  the  only  exhibits  of  the  kind  and  in 
both  cases  they  attracted  the  widest  attention  from  European  and 
American  artisans  and  educators.  As  a  direct  outcome  of  these- 
exhibits  there  sprang  up  on  both  continents  a  number  of  indust- 
rial and  technological  schools  which  have  sought  to  give  the  youth 
of  Europe  and  America  a  thorough  training  in  mechanical  arts.. 
Up  to  this  time,  however,  there  was  no  thought  of  adapting 
manual  training  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. Its  aim  was  purely  utilitarian ;  its  method  was  wholly 
technical. 

SLOYD  SYSTEM, 

But  meanwhile  there  was  working  out  in  Sweden  a  new  system* 
of  manual  work  which,  through  its  fitness  for  young  limbs  and 
I  undeveloped  muscles,  has  gained  a  higher  recognition  with  each 
succeeding  year.  This  Sloyd  system,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  bold 
attempt  to  make  manual  exercise  a  part  of  primary  school  instruc- 
tion. It  has  put  into  the  hands  of  Swedish  children  the  planer 
the  saw,  the  knife  and  the  hammer,  and  has  given  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  train  their  young  muscles  to  skill  in  manual  labor.  And 
as  it  did  not,  as  the  Russian  system,  aim  entirely  at  technique  and 
manual  dexterity,  Sloyd  was  the  more  readily  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  growing  children. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  WOBK. 

The  Russian  and  the  Swedish  system  of  manual  work  are  found 
more  or  less  unsuitable  for  the  public  school  children  of  America. 
These  systems  both,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  aim  to  furnish 
the  skilled  and  practiced  artisan  rather  than  to  accomplish  the 
development  of  the  child.  Consequently  a  further  evolution  has 
now  become  essential  before  constructive  work  can  be  fully 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  youthful  child,  and  can  thus  become- 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  worthy  educational  means  for  ele- 
mentary discipline.  Happily  this  advance  has  been  successfully 
effected  and  most  notably  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fred  W.. 
Smedley  of  The  Primary  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  first  step  has  been  the  recognition  of  the  essential  value  of 
manual  constructive  work  as  a  means  of  mental  and  physical 
development  quite  apart  from  its  utilitarian  or  industrial  work.. 
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But  a  second  step  was  seen  to  be  imperative  if  manual  exercise  is 
ever  to  reach  a  method  that  is  harmonious  with  the  psychological 
nature  of  the  child.  The  Russian  method,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
wholly  for  students  of  mechanical  arts.  By  a  carefully  graduated 
series  of  exercises  in  the  use  of  tools,  the  pupil  becomes  an 
efficient  mechanic  or  artisan.  In  his  work  he  is  confined  to  the 
turning  of  elbows,  joints  and  similar  special  operations.  He  nevei: 
completes  a  finished  article  for  either  use  or  ornament ;  his  worls 
is  in  no  sense  constructive.  The  Sloyd,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
the  completed  product,  but  it  allows  of  no  versatility.  It  is 
inflexible.  A  series  of  exercises  has  been  carefully  planned  for 
each  succeeding  year  and  but  little  digression  from  these  set 
series  is  permitted.  As  a  common  result  the  work  is  soon  lack* 
ing  interest  and  speedily  becomes  a  mere  mechanical  task. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  difficult  to  avert  the  formality  into  which 
Sloyd  ma^  so  readily  fall.  The  child  itself  gives  us  the  clue. 
Every  student  of  child  psychology  knows  how  instinctively  is  the 
constant  activity  of  the  young.  The  youthful  imagination  is  for•^ 
ever  projecting  pictures  into  visible  forms ;  the  child  is  ever  mak- 
ing something.  How  easy  it  is  to  give  this  unceasing  and 
boundless  activity  the  proper  direction  by  allowing  the  pupil  to 
manufacture  those  objects  suggested  by  his  own  unfolding  life  I 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  scores  of  simple  articles  that 
appeal  most  vitally  to  the  young  and  draw  out  th'eir  warmest 
interest  and  activity.  Children  of  both  sexes  will  toil  for  hours 
over  a  kite,  a  ladder,  a  bird-house,  or  a  windmill,  which  enters 
directly  into  their  expanding  mental  horizon,  but  they  speedily 
lose  heart  in  a  task  which  in  no  way  lends  enjoyment  to  their 
everyday  life  and  action.  For  this  reason  manual  constructive  \ 
work  is  certain  to  supercede  the  Swedish  method  of  Sloyd,  and  is 
fast  winning  the  greatest  favor  among  all  students  of  primary 
education. 

But  the  full  importance  of  constructive  work  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  recognized  in  America.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
primary  schools  of  the  United  States  have  made  provision  for  this 
branch  of  instruction,  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is  no  ele- 
mentary school  in  any  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  that  has  added 
constructive  work  to  its  course  of  instruction.  And  this  is  the 
more  surprising  in  countries  so  generously  supplied  with  timber 
and  where  there  is  such  great  need  for  skilled  mechanical  and 
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industrial  workers.  And  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  vast, 
uncounted  majority  of  children  are  receiving  their  only  training 
in  the  elementary  schools,  we  question,  whether  we  can  advocate 
too  strongly  the  speedy  introduction  of  manual  constructive. 

A  large  number  of  educators  still  continue  to  regard  every  form 
of  manual  training  as  a  mere  concession  to  ^^  bread  and  butter  " 
,  education.     But  while  manual  constructive  may  contribute  quite 
I  largely  to  utilitarianism,  it  has  a  far  more  importadt  value  for  the 
(^physical  and  mental  progress  of  the  child.    In  its  three  phases  of 
wood^work,  mechanical^drawing  and  clay  modelling  it  reacts  most 
beneficially  on  the  physical  hygiene  of  tiie  pupils.     It  furnishes 
exercise  and  recreation.    The  free  play  of  the  muscles  in  sawing, 
the  swinging  of  the  arms  in  hammering  and  planing  gives  to  every 
child  a  vigorous   and  bounding  physique,   and.  develops   arms, 
limbs,  chest  and  brain.     But  the  physical  benefits  do  not  out- 
weigh in  the  least  the  worth  of  manual  constructive  ais  a  mental 
,  and  moral  tonic.     Nothing  can  give  the  eye  a  better  training  in 
'  accuracy  of  judgment,  or  in  the  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness.    It 
trains  the  child  to  discriminate  sharply,  to  observe  accurately,  to 
judge  rightly  and  to  make  comparisons  with  precision. 

Every  teacher  now  recognizes  the  child's  need  of  expression. 
It  was  long  thought  that  the  child  was  a  mere  receptacle  tor  facts, 
but  now  we  have  come  to  see  that  the  child  does  not  lack  knowl- 
edge so  muQh  as  facility  of  expression.     The  child-life  is  daily  an 
attempt  to  throw  his  thoughts  into  reality,  in  other  words,  to 
realize  himself  and  his  ideas.     To  meet  effectually  this  need  is  the 
'imperative  duty  of  primary  education.     But  there  is  nothing  that 
presents  so  excellent  a  means  for  expression  as  constructive  work. 
Every  new  object  the  child  makes  gives  full  realization  to  his 
thoughts  and  stands  visibly  before  him  a  tangible  creation  of  his 
own  manufacture.     For  this  reason  the  new  method  of  manual 
,  training  surpasses  the  study  of  language  as  a  means  of  expression, 
'  for  it  is  real  and  livinc^  while  language  is  formal  and  abstract ;  it 
'  excells  drawing  for  uiis  gives  but  the  appearence  of  reality  and 
never  the  concrete,  tangible,  visible  object  that  brings  its  full 
message  to  the  senses  of  the  youthful  creator. 

Constructive  work  is,  withal,  the  best  psychological  means  for 
development  in  that  it  is  most  essentially  related  to  interest  and  - 
will.  Any  one  who  observes  a  class  of  children  bending  eagerly 
at  work  over  small  boats,  or  windmills,  doll  chairs  and  tables  can- 
not fail  to  mark  the  rapt  attention  with  which  they  ply  hammer, 
plane  and  saw.  But  interest  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  life.  It  at  once  unites  the  activity  of  the  mind 
and  muscle  to  the  memory,  the  will,  the  intellect  and  the  emo- 
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tioDs.  If  the  advocates  of  constructive  work  can  render  no  other 
reason  for  placing  it  on  the  elementary  course  of  discipline,  it 
must  still  01  necessity  be  granted  a  position  because  it  is  in  direct 

r  harmony  with  the  widening  interests  of  the  expanding  life  of  the 

I  child. 

But  again,  manual  constructive  is  not  an  unrelated  activity.  It 
is  not  cut  off  from  association  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  pri- 
mary curriculum.  It  is  at  once  connected  and  related  most  vitally 
with  the  community  life  of  the  school  and  is  also  the  most  fitting 
vehicle  for  elementary  number-work  and  arithmetic.  The  con- 
stant use  of  the  foot  measure,  the  making  of  a  scale  and  many 
similar  activities,  all  demand  a  knowledge  of  addition,  substrac- 
tion,  division  and  multiplication.  And,  moreover,  the  repeated 
use  of  inches  and  parts  of  inches  soon  generates  in  the  minds  of 
the  children  a  familiarity  with  fractional  relations.  Objects,  too, 
are  frequently  made  which  convey  a  knowledge  of  numbers  ;  the 
children  early  are  led  to  make  a  set  of  wooden  dominoes,  dice, 
scales  and  like  products.  How  eminently  superior  is  sucli  a 
method  to  the  abstract  drill  which  still  persists  in  many  schools. 
The  new  science  of  sociology  has  given  to  pedagogy  the  preg- 
nant thought  that  the  school  is  a  microcosmos  or  elementary 
social  community ;  the  scholars  are  its  social  units  or  citizens. 
And  in  this  embryo  society  each  individual  has  a  place  and  duty ; 
and  everyone  must  contribute  his  quota  to  the  life  of  the  totality. 
With  such  a  philosophy  of  education  the  pupils  are  led  to  feel  an 
interest  in  their  own  peculiar  school.  This  theory  adapts  itself 
most  successfully  to  constructive  work.  For  the  children  are  led 
to  assist  one  another  in  manufacturing  articles  for  their  school. 
And  in  this  way,  both  by  allowing  several  children  to  work  upon 
the  same  object,  and  also  by  encouraging  them  to  make  articles 
for  the  use  or  ornament  of  their  institution,  a  most  vigorous 

^  social  impulse  is  commenced  in  the  early  development  of  the 
young. 

But,  finally,  constructive  work  has  found  most  favor  as  a  moral 
agency.  In  all  the  social  settlements  of  Chicago  it  has  become  a 
permanent  and  reliable  feature.  And,  furthermore,  in  the  Vaca- 
tion school  among  the  poorest  and  most  hardened  classes  of  chil- 
dren, it  is  the  only  means  of  controlling  and  at  the  same  time 
checking  the  evil  instincts  of  criminal  childi*en.  Manual  con- 
structive work  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  for 
the  developing  and  educating  of  the  young  and  should  be  given 
immediately  a  large  place  in  every  elementary  school.  And  par- 
ticularly should  this  be  the  case  in  countries  where  the  uncounted 
majority  of  children  receive  their  whole  training  and  then  pass 
out  of  school  into  a  life  of  mechanical  labor,  without  the  slightest 
effort  being  made  to  develop  their  nerves  and  muscles  for  the 
work  they  are  called  to  perform. 
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EDITORIAL. 

SOME  of  our  readers  may  not  have  noticed  that  from  month  to 
month,  on  page  three,  under  the  Bulletin  Board,  announcement  is 
made  of  the  articles  to  appear  in  the  succeeding  issue  of  the  magazine. 

IN  an  article  in  the  Independent  for  March  24th,  the  editor  of  this  mag- 
azine among  other  things  corrects  an  error  which  has  crept  into 
some  of  our  histories  of  the  Civil  War  that  after  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Albemarle  but  two — Gushing  and  Houghton — escaped. 

MBS.  ZEBVIAH  GOULD  MITCHELL,— a  lineal  descendant  of 
that  famous  old  Indian  chief,  Massasoit — died  the  first  Satur- 
day in  March,  at  Lakeville,  Mass.  She  was  nearly  ninety-one  years 
old.  Mrs.  Mitchell  was  sixth  in  descent  from  Massasoit  and  fifth  from 
Amie,  sister  of  King  Philip,  of  vengeful  memory.  The  poet  Longfel- 
low met  members  of  Mrs.  Mitchell's  family,  and  was  greatly  interested 
in  their  history.     We  published  some  facts  about  her  history,  last  May. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD  has  been  lecturing  to 
large  audiences  this  winter  in  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Washington, 
Richmond,  and  other  cities,  on  '^ The  George  Washington  Memorial; 
the  Bequest  and  its  History."  She  is  greatly  interested — as  are  many 
other  brave,  noble  women  all  over  the  country — in  securing  funds  for 
an  Administration  Building  as  a  b^inning  towards  a  great  Univeroity 
of  the  United  States.  We  wish  the  women  of  the  land  great  success 
in  this  patriotic  and  philanthropic  undertaking.  When  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, as  we  doubt  not  they  will,  then  we  trust  the  men  will  arouse 
themselves  and  carry  forward  the  great  work  to  a  glorious  completion. 

GEN.  S.  C.  ARMSTRONG  used  to  tell  a  story  that,  on  one  occa- 
sioD,  being  invited  by  the  master  of  a  celebrated  school  for  boys 
to  ^^make  a  few  remarks,"  he  noticed  during  his  speech  the  nervous 
fumbling  of  his  watch  guard  by  his  host.  On  closing,  the  master  con- 
sulted his  pocket  time-piece  and,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  said:  *^Only 
one  spelling  lesson  lost."  Inasmuch  as  that  school  boy  might  be  well 
congratulated  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  for  having  once  been 
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lifted  up  into  the  highlands  of  yoath,  with  a  glimpse  over  his  fatore,  in 
the  half-hoar  talk  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  educators  and 
noblest  of  American  men,  the  loss  even  of  a  day's  routine  school-work 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  a  sovereign  opportunity. 
Horace  Mann  died  nearly  forty  years  ago.  During  his  last  five  years' 
service  in  building  up  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  into  a  model  institution, 
organized,  instructed  and  disciplined  as  the  first  notable  object-lesson 
of  the  higher  and  secondary  education  after  the  methods  of  the  superior 
American  common  schooU  he  faced  4,000  young  men  and  women, 
gathered  in  from  the  west  and  southwest,  as  it  was,  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  civil  war.  Almost  every  morning,  he  addressed  this  crowd  of 
boys  and  girls  on  some  point  connected  with  his  own  great  ideal  of 
American  manhood  and  womanhood  and  sovereign  citizenship  in  the 
Republic  that  was  to  be.  Today,  the  entire  region  represented  by  this 
t)ody  of  students  is  blessed  by  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  recall 
those  marvellous  talks  as  their  first  summons  to  the  battle  of  life. 
Probably  no  day  passed  that  some  one  of  the  little  pedagc^nes  thrust 
into  his  faculty  by  ignorant  and  quarrelsome  trustees  did  not  grumble 
because  the  first  lesson  in  the  course  of  study  was  interfered  with  and 
liis  class,  like  Moses  coming  down  from  the  mount,  were  in  a  livelier 
mood  to  fight  the.  Devil  and  all  his  works  than  to  blunder  through  the 
regulation  business  of  rendering  classic  Latin  into  border-land  English. 
But,  while  schools  exist,  the  controversy,  illustrated  by  these  examples, 
between  pedagogy  and  education  will  go  on;  always  to  the  advantage 
of  the  regulation  pedagogue,  until  the  educator  breaks  in,  unroofs  his 
little  temple  of  method,  and  sweeps  the  boys  and  girls  up  into  some 
mount  of  transfiguration  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  learn  that  edu- 
oation  is  the  waking  up  of  the  soul  to  the  consciousness  of  its  divine 
birth,  boundless  possibilities  and  eternal  hope  in  the  sonship  of  the 
infinite  wisdom,  beauty,  and  love. 

It  may  be  that,  a  generation  ago,  there  was  too  much  speech  making 
in  the  school  room,  the  teachers'  institute  and  the  college,  for  the  best 
results  in  mental  training  and  good  scholarship.  But  educational  pro- 
gress goes,  like  a  ^'  racking"  horse,  a  whole  side  at  a  time ;  and,  today, 
the  pedagogue,  especially  the  expert  representing  the  *<  newest  new 
education,"  has  the  field  substantially  to  himself.  In  the  majority  of 
schools  of  established  reputation,  the  presence  of  Mann,  Armstrong,  or 
anybody  of  their  sort,  in  any  capacity  save  that  of  a  modest  looker-on, 
or,  possibly,  a  <' distinguished  stranger,"  to  be  introduced  to  the  curious 
orowd  with  an  introductory  response,  **  limited,"  would  be  regarded  by 
the  master  as  a  harmful  interruption  of  the  day's  work.  Especially  in 
the  teachers'  institutes,  as  now  conducted  in  some   of  our  Eastern 
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States,  the  assembled  pedagogues  of  both  sexes  are  expected  to  sit 
down  to  a  feast  of  didactics  in  r^ular  coarse,  each  demanding  the 
uttermost  effort  of  their  mental  digestive  apparatus,  until,  at  5  p.  m., 
they  are  politely  invited  to  leave  town,  limp,  wearied  and  probably 
half  disgusted  with  the  whole  performance.  And  when  we  consider 
that,  every  year,  not  only  is  the  course  of  study  enlarged,'  corellated 
and  generally  mixed  and  mistified,  so  that  not  even  the  pedagogue  him* 
self,  with  all  the  time  on  his  hands,  is  able  to  enlighten  the  average 
pupil  on  the  fundamental  question,  ^^What  am  I  here  for,"  the  charac- 
teristic new  feature  of  school  keeping  appears  to  be  the  triumph  of 
pedagogy  and  the  absence  of  education.  The  ultimatum  of  this  con- 
dition is  found  in  the  fearful  necessity  of  the  entire  closing  month  of  a 
year  being  consumed  in  ^^  review  and  examination."  It  is  practically 
impossible,  with  the  multitude  and  confusion  of  things  set  before 
the  majority  of  pupils  in  any  school  room  of  the  high  pressure 
type,  to  give  a  clear  and  permanent  impression  in  the  time  allotted  to- 
the  first  presentation  of  the  studies  and  exercises.  Hence,  the  unrea- 
sonable expectation  that  these  children,  for  eight  months  shut  up  in  thi& 
mental  prison-house,  will  be  able,  when  wearied  and  repelled  from  all 
exertion  in  the  closing  month,  practically  to  study  every  subject  a 
second  time  in  the  *^ close  confinement"  cell  of  the  regulation  examina- 
tion. The  greatest  want  today  in  what  is  called  the  model  school  is  the 
clearing  away  of  educational  ^^  underbrush" ;  the  concentration  of  effort 
on  a  smaller  number  of  topics,  more  leisurely  taught,  and  the  school-life 
of tener  interspersed  with  talks  and  occasions  that  lift  the  children  above 
and  out  of  the  pedagogic  routine  into  the  realm  of  the  actual  life,  of 
which  the  school  is  expected  to  be  the  preparation.  And,  with  all 
respect  to  the  educational  powers  that  be,  we  hold  that  if  but  one  day 
can  be  afforded  for  a  teachers'  institute  in  any  respectable  New  Eng* 
land  village,  and  the  teachers  must  ^* hustle"  duiing  the  twelve  hour» 
of  daylight  and  twilight  to  attend ;  the  closing  hour  at  least  should  be 
given  to  an  address,  by  somebody  who  represents  that  expertism  in 
American  civilization  of  which  expertism  in  pedagogy  is,  at  best,  the 
primary  course  in  a  true  education  of  the  American  child  and  youth. 

Nowhere  is  this  abuse  of  pedagogy  as  opposed  to  education  so  mis> 
chievous  as  in  a  great  deal  of  the  school-keeping  in  the  institutions- 
which,  under  the  name  College,  University,  Normal  Institute,  are  really 
mission  schools  of  the  higher  civilization  to  several  thousand  youth  of 
the  colored  race  in  preparation  for  leadership  of  the  still  largely  illiter- 
ate masses  of  their  people.  The  majority  of  their  students  come  from 
a  home  environment  as  far  removed  from  the  average  American  civili- 
zation of  the  respectable  and  successful  class  as  the  children  in  the 
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lower  wards  of  our  city  life  from  the  society  that  revolves  around  the 
White  House  at  Washington.  The  institution  to  which  they  come,  with 
its  superior  buildings,  sanitary,  social,  industrial  and  religious  as  well 
as  intellectual  life,  is  their  first  introduction  to  good  American  society. 
With  the  remarkable  receptivity  of  their  race,  large  numbers  of  these 
grown-up  children  respond,  with  heart  and  soul  and  might,  to  their  new 
environment,  and,  in  a  year,  have,  at  least  to  all  outward  seeming, 
made  a  greater  advance  in  manners,  personal  habits  and  a  general 
appreciation  of  the  better  side  of  life,  than  a  similar  class  of  any  Euro- 
pean race,  under  anything  like  similar  circumstances.  In  addition  to 
this,  especially  when  the  religious  instruction  and  moral  discipline  of 
the  school  rise  above  sectarian  bigotry  and  moral  pedantry  into  a  gen- 
uine training  in  a  self-controlled  moral  and  religious  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood, there  is  commendable  progress  in  this  most  difficult  realm  of 
educational  operation.  But  the  mischief  comes  in  when  the  manage- 
ment forgets  that  the  children  in  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts 
and  Ohio  begin  in  all  these  elementary  conditions  where  these  pupils  leave 
off ;  that  their  great  interest  is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  their  new  ways  of 
living  and  higher  ideals  of  life ;  and  that  this  work  of  '^putting  on  the 
new  man,"  especially  when  combined  with  the  elementary  industrial 
training  as  necessary  to  the  minister,  teacher  or  official  clerk,  as  to  the 
day  laborer  and  his  wife,  is  of  all  occupations  the  most  exhausting  to 
young  people  under  their  circumstances.  But,  when  to  all  this  is  added 
the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  superior  graded  school,  academy  and 
college,  every  year  becoming  a  greater  burden  to  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican children  of  the  mor^  favored  class,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
result  to  great  numbei-s  is  mental  '^ confusion  worse  confounded."  For 
the  past  twenty  years  the  better  class  of  these  schools  have  realized 
this  mistake,  which  not  only  works  against  the  proper  mental  training 
and  informing  of  their  pupils,  but  leaves  their  moral  and  industrial 
status  so  often  practically  unchanged.  Even  more  disastrous  is  the 
outcome  when  the  vain  attempt  is  made  in  the  public  schools  to  carry 
the  children  along  on  the  same  broad  and  severe  lines  of  study  that  are 
already  too  much  for  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  white  race.  It  is  high 
time  that  here,  in  this  training  of  eight  millions  of  people  for  American 
citizenship,  the  demand  of  a  pretentious  pedagogism,  an  over  enthusi- 
astic churchism,  and  a  social  and  public  ambition  not  according  to 
knowledge,  be  disregarded,  and  that  the  school  authorities  responsible 
for  the  training  of  these  little  children  of  the  nation  should  revise  and 
adjust  their  educational  machinery  to  the  work  actually  at  hand.  And 
of  all  others,  the  pupils  in  these  great  schools,  now  being  trained  and 
taught  for  leaderahip  of  their  race,  should  be  put  in  the  right  path  of 
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that  edacation  which,  despite  all  sham,  pretense  and  any  form  of  self- 
delusion,  is  content  to  educate. 

Is  it  not  a  little  more  than  should  be  expected  that  500,000  school 
teachers,  more  or  less,  in  the  United  States,  should  be  required  to  get 
upon  a  solid  philosophical,  metaphysical  or  psychological  basis,  aod 
only  teach  what  can  be  verified  therefrom  and  thereby?  It  is  certainly 
important  that  as  many  people  as  possible  should  be  able  to  '<  give  an 
account  of  the  faith  that  is  in  them,"  and,  doubtless,  the  study  of  even 
one  of  the  numberless  systems  of  philosophy  would  be  a  wholesome 
tonic  for  the  mental  flabbiness  of  the  weaker  brethren  and  sisters  in 
the  profession.  But  while  the  Doctors  differ  all  the  way  from  the 
extreme  Herbartian  to  the  high  transcendental  theory  concerning  the 
mental  structure  itself ;  and  while  one  school  holds  that  the  soul  creates 
the  body  and  another  that  the  body  creates  the  soul ;  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  the  average  schoolmaster,  and  especially  schoolmistress, 
still  lingers  in  the  outer  courts,  posing  every  professor  with  the  query : 
'^  Under  which  King?"  But,  in  fact,  do  not  our  philosophical  friends 
strain  a  point  when  they  demand  a  conscious  psychological  theory  as 
the  basis  of  action,  anywhere  ?  Surely,  the  world  has  gone  on,  on  the 
whole,  after  an  improving  fashion,  now  for  these  unknown  centuries, 
with  the  vast  majority  of  its  most  effective  workers  well-nigh  unaware 
that  there  is  such  a  necessity  as  being  able  to  give  intelligent  account 
even  of  their  own  motives,  much  less  of  the  mental  processes  by  which 
they  wrought  the  results  that  make  up  the  sum  of  history.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that,  while  the  vast  majority  of  the  ablest  and  best  people 
in  every  community  would  be  found  utterly  unable  to  explain  them- 
selves t6  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  there  will  always  be  a  limited  number 
of  persons,  not  necessarily  greater  or  better  or  more  necessary  to  the 
world's  advancement,  who  are  endowed  with  the  philosophic  type  of 
mind,  or,  at  least,  philosophic  curiosity,  and  who,  each  '^  after  his  own 
kind,"  is  moved  to  favor  the  world  with  an  explanation  of  what  every- 
body outside  himself  is  doing.  But  these  explanations  are  so  various, 
so  mutually  destructive  of  each  other  and  of  themselves,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  common  mind  does  not  respond  to  the  suggestion  to 
confine  itself  exclusively  to  doing  what  it  can  at  once  fully  understand 
and  explain.  The  real  philosophy  of  any  man's  life  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  a  knowledge  of  what  he  is  and  has  done,  working  downward  toward 
the  fundamental  faiths  of  his  being,  rather  than  taking  his  own  word 
for  his  philosophy  of  life  and  trying  to  account  for  what  he  is  and  has 
done  by  reasoning  outward  and  upward  therefrom.  In  his  written 
biography,  Horace  Mann  appears  as  a  firm  believer  in  that  exploded 
philosophical  fad  of  half  a  century  ago,  phrenology.     But  who  would 
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andertake  to  evolve  the  splendid  manhood  and  glorious  achievements  of 
Horace  Mann  from  this  or  any  phase  of  the  materialistic  philosophy? 
While  we  heartily  commend  every  honest  attempt  at  self-improvement, 
and  highly  value  the  study  of  man,  we  expect  to  be  content  if  our 
500,000  American  teachers  do  their  best  at  "rearing  the  infant  mind," 
leaving  the  philosophical  club  to  find  out  why,  on  the  whole,  so  much 
good  work  gets  done. 


THE  PINBBLUFF  SCHOOL  AGAIN. 

WE  have  received  ftom  Mr.  John  T.  Patrick  the  following  letter 
which  will  doubtless  interest  many  of  our  readers.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  confer  with  some  earnest  man  who  would  like  to  give  the  next 
five  years  of  his  life  to  this  good  work.  Also,  we  advise  our  readers 
who  know  of  children  who  need  a  change  of  climate  to  write  directly  to 

Mr.  Patrick. 

PiNSBLUFF,  N.  C,  March  15,  1898. 
Mbssbs.  Kasson  &  Palmer, 

Editors  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs ;  — I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the 
Sanitary  School  and  Teachers'  Home,  and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to 
help  me.  I  want  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a  good  man  of  considerable 
executive  ability,  to  come  down  and  take  hold  of  the  enterprise,  and  do 
all  things  necessary  to  enlai^e  the  work.  At  present  we  are  starting 
out  in  a  small  way,  and  want  to  enlarge  from  time  to  time.  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  of  Boston,  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  work,  and 
sent  us  a  very  intelligent  and  worthy  lady,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
school,  and  actively  working  for  the  fhture  enlargement  of  the  enter- 
prise.    I  have  requested  her  to  write  you  on  the  subject  of  the  school. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Ives,  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ives  of  Thompson,  Conn.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  boarding  department  and  care  of  the  children.  Mrs.  Ives 
is  a  lady  of  extraordinary  executive  ability,  a  kind,  thoughtfhl,  Christian 
lady,  who  will  take  the  best  of  care ;  and  parents  may  rest  assured  they 
will  have  the  most  careful  attention  and  will  be  properly  looked  after  in 
every  respect. 

We  have  perfected  arrangements  so  that  children  coming  down  can  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  agents  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Boston,  Mr. 
Chas.  L.  Longsdorf,  806  Washington  street;  New  York,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Farnsworth,  871  Broadway ;  Philadelphia,  Mr.  H.  L.  Elkins,  80  South 
dd  street ;  Baltimore,  Mr.  P.  B.  Thompson,  207  East  Grerman  Street ; 
Washington,  Mr.  L.  S.  Allen,  1427  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  they  will 
be  sent  in  chaise  of  carefhl  persons  fh>m  either  of  those  points  to  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  and  on  arrival  of  train  or  steamship,  our  agent  will  meet 
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the  children  and  see  that  they  are  safely  transferred  at  Portsmoath  for 
Pineblaff,  and  at  this  station  they  will  be  met  by  Mrs.  Ives. 

The  school  is  now  under  way,  and  can  care  for  children,  bat  the  work 
shonld  be  enlarged,  and  it  needs  a  man  of  good  executive  ability  to  take 
charge,  and  I  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  to  find  the  right  man  than 
you.  No  doubt  there  are  many  such  men  who  need  to  come  South  on 
account  of  their  health,  but  we  do  not  want  a  person  who  is  entirely 
broken  down  and  is  not  fitted  for  work.  You  no  doubt  understand  that 
I  am  a  very  busy  man,  and  that  my  official  duties  prevent  my  giving  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  school,  but  still  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  do  what 
I  can,  for  I  realize  that  there  are  thousands  of  children  dying  every 
year,  whose  lives  could  be  saved  if  the'proper  attention  is  given  to  the 
enlargement  of  this  Sanitary  school. 

Will  you  not  take  it  upon  yourselves  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  all 
editors  of  Educational  journals,  and  through  them  get  teachers,  min- 
isters and  all  people  who  wish  to  do  some  good  in  this  life,  to  interest 
themselves  in  this  work.  You  realize  that  what  is  done  by  yon  and 
others,  must  be  done  as  a  labor  of  love.  I  am  trying  to  help  people 
save  their  children,  and  there  is  no  fund  to  back  up  the  work,  except 
what  is  contributed  by  those  who  feel  as  I  do  in  this  matter ;  and  I  am 
not  financially  able  to  do  as  much  as  I  would  like,  and  therefore  I  am 
asking  you  to  give  me  your  influence  and  assistance  in  this  work. 

Please  take  this  matter  up  and  bring  to  your  assistance  other  editors 
and  ministers,  and  do  for  the  school  whatever  you  think  will  help  it  out. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jno.  T.  Patrick. 


AS  SEEN  IN  THE  TEARS  YOUTH. 

HSNBT  MASON  CHADWICK.  MALDBN,  MASS. 

^^"TVT"HERE  can  I  find  hepaticas?"  I  said  to  a  friend.  "On 
V  V       sunny  southern  hillsides  in  the  woods,"  answered  he. 

I  asked  the  same  question  of  another  friend  and  the  reply  was,  '<I 
have  been  told  that  they  always  grow  on  northern  slopes." 

As  I  walked  in  the  woods  one  eighteenth  of  April  I  found  a  large 
number  of  these  first  frail  treasures  of  spring  growing  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  a  low  hill  where  the  trees  were  scarce,  and  where  the  sun  had 
access  for  more  than  half  of  each  day.  These  adventurous  little  bios- 
soms  grow  in  groups  springing  from  one  plant,  as  violets  do,  and  their 
stems  are  covered  by  a  fur-like  coating  to  protect  them  from  the  early 
spring  chills.     Sometimes  you  see  a  single  blossom  peeping  above  the 
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crisp  carpeting  of  old  leaves,  and,  by  scraping  the  leaves  away,  you 
will  doubtless  find  more  flowers  hidden  underneath  as  yet  unopened. 
The  stems  of  those  which  grow  where  the  ground  is  uncovered  are 
short,  as  a  rule,  while  those  that  have  to  push  their  way  up  through  a 
bed  of  leaves  have,  as  a  reward  for  their  perseverance,  fine,  long 
stems.  Notwithstanding  their  delicate  appearance  these  beautiful  flow- 
ers seem  to  me  to  have  a  sturdy  and  defiant  pride ;  their  caste  is  very 
select ;  they  begin  to  bloom  before  the  other  fiowers  are  fairly  astir,  and 
their  duties  are  done  before  even  the  saxifrage  has  opened  its  eyes. 

There  is  one  other  flower,  however,  that  deserves  credit  for  its  punct- 
uality. It  does  not  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  hepatica, 
for  it  loves  a  low,  swampy  bit  of  ground  where  the  waters  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills  collect.  Sometimes  in  order  to  observe  this  flower 
closely,  you  must  jump  from  one  quaking  hassock  to  another,  and  then 
grasp  the  extended  branches  of  a  friendly  white  birch  to  insure  for  your- 
self a  safe  position.  There,  close  to  you,  is  the  skunk  cabbage  blos- 
som, with  its  spotted  cowl  dose-drawn  over  its  head,  crouching  near  the 
damp,  black  earth  like  a  penitent  friar.  You  pluck  it,  while  your  nose 
assumes  an  aristocratic  tilt,  then  hold  it  at  arm's  length  and  examine  it 
more  or  less  closely.  The  hood  or  shell  of  this  flower  does  not  smell 
disagreeably,  but  on  the  contrary  has  a  clean  vegetable  odor  similar  to 
that  of  a  fresh  turnip.  It  is  the  little  ball-like  blossom  within  standing 
on  its  stocky  stem,  of  which  the  fastidious  person  must  beware. 

One  day  while  I  was  passing  through  some  woods,  a  stone  by  the 
wayside  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  about  the  size  of  my  flst  and 
was  marked  by  spots  and  lines  that  stood  out  above  the  main  body. 
These  parts  were  hard  while  the  remainder  was  rather  brittle  and  scaly 
and  could  be  knocked  off  in  little  chips.  Once  I  found  another  stone 
weighing  several  hundred  pounds  which  was  worn  in  similar  manner, 
except  that  instead  of  having  its  markings  irregular  the  projecting  por- 
tions were  arranged  in  parallel  rings  that  encircled  the  stone.  The 
whole  of  this  stone  was  very  hard,  but  I  suspect  the  outstanding  por- 
tions were  the  harder,  as  the  mass  appeared  to  have  been  rolled  and 
ground  at  some  previous  time.  Both  of  these  stones  were  found  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  sea,  on  high  land,  and  were  located  in  places  about 
three  miles  apai*t.  What  a  mystery  is  shut  up  in  these  ancient  bits  of 
creation !  Were  they  really  subjected  to  the  grinding  heel  of  a  glacier^ 
or  have  their  softer  portions  merely  disintegrated  by  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  rain  and  frosts?  Perhaps  primeval  seas  or  rivers  were  the 
sculptors. 

I  once  passed  a  gravel  pit  in  the  side  of  a  hill  and  was  surprised  to 
see  several  parallel  streaks  of  different  colors  running  horizontally 
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across  the  shelving  bank.  I  went  close,  climbed  up  a  little  way  and 
found  that  the  gravel  bank  was  made  up  of  several  stratas  or  layers  of 
sand  and  pebbles.  The  upper  layer  was  black  loam  or  mould,  and 
under  it  was  a  considerable  depth  of  common  gravel  ending  in  a  thin 
course  of  small,  smooth  pebbles;  then  came  a  layer  of  coarse,  red 
sand,  then  a  layer  of  fine,  white  sand,  such  as  is  found  by  the  sea ; 
under  the  white  sand  was  more  gravel  that  extended  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit.  The  two  layers  of  sand  were  not  blended  in  the  least 
that  I  could  discover,  and  I  mai-veled  at  the  clear  line  of  separation.  I 
have  read  of  the  great  strata  of  clay,  sand,  rock  and  other  minerals  which 
compose  the  crust  of  our  planet,  but  I  never  before  saw  so  fine  a  prac- 
tical illustration. 

I  shuffled  down  the  gravel  bank  and  took  to  the  road  again  with  the 
contented  feeling  of  having  seen  something  new,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  had  the  rather  unpleasant  sensation  of  sand  trickling  down 
inside  my  shoes. 

Caterpillar  nests  may  be  found  in  the  spring  scattered  in  disagreeable 
plenty  throughout  many  wooded  sections.  One  day  in  early  May,  I 
found  a  large  nest  tightly  spun  around  the  branches  of  a  small  wild 
cherry  tree,  and  inside  of  it  was  a  crawling,  squirming  mass  of  young 
caterpillars,  each  one  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  limbs 
of  the  tree  in  which  the  nest  was  built  were  covered  by  innumerable 
lengths  of  fine  thread  evidently  spun  by  these  pests  as  they  traveled  to 
and  fro  eating  the  young  leaves.  I  have  been  told  that  these  caterpil- 
lars return  to  the  nest  at  night,  and  if  gardeners  wish  to  rid  their  fruit 
trees  of  them  they  should  wait  until  evening  and  then  burn  nests  and 
caterpillars  together.  This  insures  a  more  nearly  complete  destruction, 
besides  giving  the  insects  th6  benefit  of  the  rites  of  cremation. 

On  the  same  day  that  I  found  the  caterpillars  I  chanced  to  find  a 
large  ant  nest  in  the  woods.  It  was  about  three  feet  in  diameter  by 
eight  inches  in  height,  and  sloped  gently  to  the  ground  on  all  sides.  It 
was  perforated  by  numerous  small  holes  through  which  the  busy  ants 
passed  and  repassed  in  performing  their  labor.  These  ants  were  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  their  heads  and  terminal  portions  being 
black,  while  the  intervening  parts  were  girded  with  red.  I  stooped  near 
the  ground  in  order  to  examine  them  closely.  Every  ant  was  busy, — 
that  is,  they  were  all  in  motion,  rushing  hither  and  thither  over  the  hill, 
some  bearing  burdens  of  earth  out  of  the  ground  and  depositing  them 
upon  the  mound,  then  returning  for  another  load ;  some  running  about 
with  no  apparent  object  except  that  they  seemed  to  be  hunting  for  their 
reasoning  faculties.  The  grass  grew  in  stray  bits  upon  the  ant  hill, 
and  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  one  of  these  apparently  mindless 
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insects  to  ran  up  a  grass-blade  to  the  very  top,  stretch  out  his  fore  feet 
and  wiggle  his  antennae,  then  turn  quickly  and  run  down.  Perhaps 
these  lively  idlers  were  hunting  minute  insects  for  food ;  perhaps  they 
were  warriors  and  were  patrolling  the  domains  to  keep  out  foreign  foes. 
While  I  was  watching  the  operations  upon  the  hill,  my  ear  caught  a 
very  slight,  continuous  ticking  sound  as  when  fine  snow  falls  upon  dead 
leaves.  I  looked  about  me  and  saw  that  the  ground  for  some  distance 
about  the  nest  was  alive  with  ants  that  were  crawling  over  the  old  leaves. 
There  were  multitudes  of  them,  and  I  suppose  it  was  the  sound  of  their 
foot-falls  that  I  heard. 

One  day  I  sat  beside  a  road  watching  some  small  red  ants  at  work. 
When  I  aiTived  on  the  scene  they  were  industriously  carrying  grains  of 
sand  from  the  depths  of  their  house  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A 
moment  after  I  had  settled  myself  to  watch,  they  ceased  to  appear,  so 
I  leaned  closer  and  looked  into  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  Pretty  soon  an 
ant  came  to  the  surface  with  a  load  and  suddenly  withdrew  without  stop- 
ping to  drop  it ;  then  another  appeared  and  he  likewise  turned  tail  and 
disappeared  without  depositing  his  grain  of  sand.  This  action  was 
repeated  several  times  until  finally  an  ant  came  out  that  carried  noth- 
ing. He  walked  boldly  through  the  doorway  out  upon  the  hill,  circled 
it,  stopping  here  and  there  tQ  examine  something,  then  returned  to  the 
hole.  A  few  moments  after  he  disappeared  there  emei^ed  an  ant 
bearing  a  load,  then  another  and  another  till  the  work  seemed  to  go  on 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

I  think  that  my  presence  must  have  frightened  the  laborer  ants  so 
that  they  did  not  dare  come  out,  and  they  prevailed  upon  one  of  their 
warriors  to  go  out  and  reconnoitre. 

If  while  you  are  walking  in  the  woods  some  spring  day,  you  chance 
to  see  the  shining  shape  of  a  little  garter  snake  in  your  path,  do  not 
kill  him,  but  pause  and  look ;  perhaps  he  may  interest  you.  I  once 
found  two  of  these  little  black  and  yellow  reptiles  near  a  small  pool  in 
the  woods ;  they  were  stretched  out  sunning  themselves  and  evidently 
enjoyed  the  first  warmth  of  the  spring,  for  they  were  very  much  opposed 
to  moving  even  when  I  stirred  them  with  a  stick.  One  in  particular 
was  very  loath  to  go ;  he  raised  his  head  when  I  presented  the  stick  to 
his  face,  curved  his  neck  a  little  and  ran  his  tongue  out  and  in  with  a 
rapid,  trembling  motion.  Finally  he  turned  around  and  drew  himself 
off  in  a  slow,  graceful  way,  as  if  he  was  not  frightened,  but  merely 
disgusted  by  my  famUiarity.  By  means  of  a  few  gentle  pokes  I  per- 
suaded him  to  make  for  the  water,  but  instead  of  going  into  it  as  I  had 
hoped,  he  went  out  on  to  the  branch  of  a  shrub  that  leaned  horizontally 
over  the  surface  and  there  stretched  himself  in  lazy  content.     While 
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climbing  over  this  branch  he  did  not  curl  around  it,  but  proceeded  as 
he  did  upon  the  ground,  using  the  smaller  twigs  to  support  his  body  as 
it  curved  sideways.  I  let  him  remain  in  his  new  position  for  a  little 
while  but  finally  dislodged  him  and  he  slid  into  the  water  and  swam 
upon  the  surface  with  his  head  slightly  raised.  He  still  maintained  his 
calm,  deliberate  demeanor,  and  I  could  but  admire  him  as  he  moved 
across  the  pool  and  disappeared  in  the  bushes  on  the  other  side. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  song  of  the  cat  bird  twice 
this  spring.  He  sings  in  the  spring  only  and  I  think  I  would  willingly 
walk  a  mile  to  hear  him.  What  a  wild,  unconventional  song  he  has ; 
he  seems  to  be  voicing  all  his  moods  in  his  music.  Sometimes  he  plays 
the  part  of  the  supreme  egotist  and  you  hear  nothing  but  the  single, 
satirical  squawk ;  then  you  hear  a  beautiful,  almost  spiritual  whistle, 
then  an  uneven  and  rather  harsh  squeak  followed  by  a  dainty  fairy  trill ; 
but  he  soon  forgets  his  good  nature  again  and  his  voice  trips  and  jolts 
along  in  scolding  staccato.  He  is  an  energetic  songster,  and  each  note 
is  accompanied  by  a  slight  but  very  quick  depression  of  his  tail. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

H.    LBVAS8BUR  ON   PRIMART  EDUCATION. 

The  work  by  the  eminent  French  statistician,  M.  E.  Levasseur,  on  '^Pri- 
mary Instruction  in  the  Civilized  Countries "  is  very  valuable  both  for 
the  data  brought  together  and  the  manner  of  presentation.  The  author 
was  at  great  pains  to  obtain  official  statistics  in  each  case  and  a  final 
revision  of  these  by  competent  specialists  of  administrative  chiefs  of  the 
several  countries.  The  application  of  a  uniform  plan  facilitates  the 
study  of  the  material.  Moreover,  the  author  has  not  confined  himself 
merely  to  compiling  and  systematizing  data ;  in  the  second  part  of  the 
volume  he  enters  upon  a  comparative  study  of  the  several  systems  consid- 
ered, treating  of  problems  of  administration,  the  conditions  and  proofs 
of  efficient  instruction,  and  the  relations  of  the  schools  to  the  political 
and  religious  forms  of  a  country. 

M.  Levasseur's  utterances  on  religious  instruction  deserve  attention. 
^^  Without  doubt,"  he  says,  ^*  the  religions  of  civilized  people,  above 
all  the  Christian  religion,  showing  on  one  side  the  divine  source  of  duty 
and  on  the  other  the  judgment  after  death  of  good  and  bad  actions, 
affi:>rds  a  powerful  support  to  morals  and  the  sense  of  duty.  Among 
the  ideas  which  ought  to  be  imparted  to  the  child  in  the  school  and  by 
means  of  the  school,  those  of  God,  of  duty  and  of  responsibility,  appear 
to  me  essential.  The  refVain  from  speaking  to  children  of  God,  of 
religion,  and  of  responsibility,  under  the  pretext  of  not  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  their  consciences  is  not  in  reality  to  rest  in  serene  impar- 
tiality, but  rather  to  give,  little  by  little,  to  young  souls,  the  bent  of 
indifference.  Experience  proves  that  the  friction  of  life  more  quickly 
overcomes  the  bias  of  faith  than  that  of  scepticism,  and  that  on  account 
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of  having  been  raised  in  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  the  man  is  not  less 
i^ee  later,  when  he  has  sufficient  matarity  either  to  preserve  or  to 
renounce  his  faith." 

HON.   0.    0.   BOWBN  ON  RELIGIOUS  IKSTBUGTION. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  with  the  above  opinion  that  of  the  states- 
man who  elaborated  the  present  system  of  education  in  New  Zealand, 
Hon.  C.  C.  Bowen.  In  a  recent  article  on  educational  reform  he  says : 
*^  Though  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  for  all  children  such  ele- 
'  mentary  teaching  as  may  be  a  key  to  knowledge,  human  and  Divine,  it 
would  not  be  justified  in  interfering  with  home  education  and  religious 
training.  The  State  undertakes  to  instruct  in  certain  secular  subjects, 
and  no  more.  It  does  not  recognize  the  claim  made  by  the  Medieval 
Church  to  an  exclusive  control  over  the  teaching  of  the  young.  This 
was  a  natural  claim  when  Christendom  was  practically  undivided  and 
the  clergy  represented  most  of  the  learning  of  their  age.  But  in  a  coun- 
try where  all  the  school  buildings  have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  and  the  whole  cost  of  elementary  teaching  is  borne  by  the 
tax-payers,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  introduce  religious  instruction 
into  the  school  course.  Much  as  we  must  lament  the  necessity  of 
excluding  the  Bible  from  our  regular  school  course,  it  is  our  duty  to  act 
fairly  and  honestly  by  every  section  of  the  community.  With  all  respect 
for  the  motives  of  those  who  advocate  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools, 
we  cannot  admit  a  practice  which  would,  for  instance,  exclude  Roman 
Catholic  children  whose  parents  may  wish,  or  find  it  necessary,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  National  schools.  The  children  taught  in  the  State 
schools  live  at  home.  They  are  not  boarders  in  schools  where  the 
teachers  are  in  loco  parentis.  Religious  teaching  must  be  inculcated  in 
the  home,  in  the  church,  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  by  means  of  organi- 
zations to  supply  religious  teaching,  when  it  is  possible,  in  the  public 
schools,  out  of  school  hours.'' 

INTERNATIONAL  8TUDT. 

Holiday  courses  for  the  study  of  a  foreign  tongue  are  assuming  great 
importance  in  Europe.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  the 
Alliance  Francaise  in  offering  a  diploma  to  foreigners  testifying  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  literature.  In  oMer  that  for- 
eigners might  prepare  for  this  diploma,  the  Alliance  decided  to  establish 
holiday  courses  in  Paris.  The  first  course,  which  was  given  in  July  and 
August  of  1894,  was  attended  by  fifty  students ;  each  successive  year 
has  seen  a  great  increase  in  the  attendance,  which  rose  to  326  in  1896. 
Aspirants  for  a  diploma  are  limited  to  a  set  course ;  others  may  choose 
such  exercises  as  they  prefer.  The  price  of  admission  to  each  lesson  is 
one  franc  (twenty  cents) ,  and  for  admission  to  the  diploma  examina- 
tion, ten  francs  (two  dollars) .  Two  diplomas  are  issued.  The  element- 
ary diploma  is  for  candidates  who  evince  understanding  of  the  French 
language  and  ability  to  speak  and  write  it  readily. 

The  superior  diploma  is  for  those  who  are  found  competent  to  instruct 
foreigners  in  the  French  language  and  literature. 

Candidates  for  either  of  the  examinations  must  establish  their  identity 
by  some  authentic  papers  (passport,  university  diploma,  copy  of  regis- 
ter of  births,  etc.). 
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Similar  ooarees  are  held  at  Caen,  at  Geneva,  and  at  St.  Malo.  In 
1889,  holiday  oonrsea  in  yarions  branches  of  science  were  opened  at 
Jena  by  Professor  Rein.  Berlin,  Gottingen,  and  other  German  univer- 
sities, sabseqnently  followed  the  example.  Special  opportunities  are 
offered  for  acquiring  proficiency  in  German,  as  language  and  literature 
courses  are  also  maintained.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay, 
an  English  committee  has  been  formed  to  facilitate  the  attendance  of 
English  teachers  at  these  courses.  Last  year  reciprocal  visits  to  En- 
gland were  arranged  by  the  Franco-English  GuUd  in  Paris,  and  a  party 
of  seventeen  French  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  a 
three  weeks'  stay  in  England.  No  definite  education  work  has  yet  been 
undertaken  in  England,  but  the  Journey  is  arranged,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  teachers.  A  fair  proportion  of  Americans  are 
always  enrolled  in  the  holiday  courses  of  the  continent. 

A  NORMAL   SCHOOL   FOR  SEGONDART  TEACHERS. 

Hungary  has  a  Superior  Normal  School  at  Budapest,  modelled  in  some 
respects  on  that  of  Paris,  bat  possessing  a  distinctive  feature  in  Its 
practice  school.  It  was  founded  in  1868  by  Maurice  Edrmdn,  whose 
jubflee  has  Just  been  celebrated  with  great  ceremony.  He  had  been  a 
student  under  Ziller,  at  Leipsic,  and  had  caught  from  that  master  the^ 
spirit  of  Herbart  and  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  Herbart-Ziller 
method. 

This  young  pedagogue  proposed  to  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Instruc- 
tion that  he  should  create  a  superior  normal  school,  where  candidates 
for  professorships  in  secondary  schools  might  receive  theoretic  instruc- 
tion and  be  able  to  supplement  the  same  by  practice  in  a  gymnasium, 
attached  to  the  school.  The  original  plan  comprised  a  normal  school  of 
three  sections,  letters,  science,  and  pedagogy,  similar  m  its  organization 
to  that  of  Paris.  Funds  were  not  available  for  realizing  the  whole  plan, 
and  arrangements  were  therefore  made  by  which  the  studies  are  accom- 
plished in  the  University  faculty  of  philosophy.  The  model  gymnasium, 
has,  however,  been  created,  and  here  the  candidate  who  has  already 
secured  the  degree  of  licenci^  passes  at  least  a  year  in  practice  under 
experienced  professors.  The  first  few  weeks  are  spent  in  ob^rving  the 
methods  of  the  professors,  after  which  the  candidate  takes  the  charge  of 
classes,  subject  to  critical  supervision.  Once  a  week  the  candidates  are 
assembled,  under  the  Principal,  for  the  discussion  of  educational  prob- 
lems. The  spirit  of  the  Herbart-Ziller  school  prevails,  and  the  inductive 
method  is  systematically  applied.  Unlike  the  traditional  methods  of  the 
Hungarian  schools,  which  place  supreme  stress  on  memory,  the  aim  here 
is  to  exercise  the  judgment,  develop  the  reason,  and  form  the  character 
of  the  students.  In  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  school  was  founded, 
a  select  body  of  professors  has  been  formed,  and  these  have  gradually 
modified  the  character  of  secondary  schools  throughout  Hungary.  Their 
influence  is  marked  in  the  official  instructions  that  accompanied  the  law 
of  1888  relative  to  secondary  instruction.  The  school  has  also  created 
an  educational  literature,  text-books,  and  commentaries,  of  great  value. 
It  has  even  disarmed  the  clerical  opposition  to  lay  instruction,  so  that 
the  religious-teaching  orders  send  candidates  to  the  practice  school  to- 
learn  its  methods  and  principles. 
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EXPENDITURES  IN  ENGLAND. 

From  an  examination  of  expenditures  in  England  for  tlie  twenty  years, 
1876-77  to  1895*96,  the  following  statement  is  presented : 

Total  expenditure  on  Army  for  20  years,  £880,529,315  ($1,652,646,575) 
Total  expenditure  on  Navy  for  20  years,   260,459,898  (  1,802,296,990) 

Grand  total,  .  .        £590,988,718  ((2,954,948,565) 

During  the  same  time  the  expenditure  for  primary  education,  including 
the  amounts  derived  fh>m  local  taxes,  government  grants,  voluntary 
subscriptions,  endowments  and  loans  (for  building),  reached  the  total  of 
£169,159,699  (9845,798,495),  or  but  little  more  than  one  fourth  the 
amount  spent  on  the  army  and  navy. 

Complaint  has  long  been  made  that  the  local  expenditure  borne  by 
London  for  primary  education  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount 
contributed  by  other  districts  of  England,  and  appeal  has  been  repeat- 
edly made  for  larger  appropriations  to  the  metropolitan  districts  from 
the  public  treasury.  These  appeals  have  become  more  urgent  since  the 
passage  of  ^e  law  granting  increased  aid  to  voluntary  schools,  the 
greater  part  of  which  goes  to  the  rural  districts,  where  church  schools 
flourish.  To  give  greater  effect  to  the  call  for  relief,  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  London  Board  has  prepared  special  memoranda  on  the  sub- 
ject fh>m  official  statistics.  One  of  these,  relating  to  educational  finances 
solely,  shows  that,  excluding  London,  the  cost  of  primary  education  in 
England  is  derived  as  follows :  From  local  taxes,  47  per  cent ;  from 
the  government  grant,  58  per  cent.  In  London  the  proportions  are  72 
per  cent,  and  28  per  cent.,  respectively.  Recent  legislation  has  greatly 
increased  the  disproportion.  A  second  memorandum,  prepared  by  a 
member  of  the  board  who  is  an  expert  statistician,  shows  that  London 
contributes  to  imperial  revenues,  21.75  per  cent. ;  to  imperial  taxation, 
24.84  per  cent. ;  and  receives  fh>m  imperial  grants  but  10.7  per  cent. 
If  its  receipts  were  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  taxation,  London  would 
be  entitled  to  an  additional  subvention  of  £2,228,000  (911,140,000). 
Of  this,  education  would  receive  one  half  million  dollars,  which  would 
reduce  the  local  school- tax  by  5d.  in  the  £1. 

Undoubtedly  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  about  a  more  equit- 
able distribution  of  the  government  funds  between  London  and  the  pro- 
vincial districts.  The  movement  is  a  sign  of  the  general  determination 
of  the  great  boroughs  to  resist  partial  legislation.  This,  it  is  claimed^ 
is  the  objectionable  feature  of  the  law  giving  special  aid  to  denomina- 
tional schools,  a  law  which  is  likely  to  be  a  perpetual  cause  of  friction 
till  Board  schools  secure  equal  consideration. 

The  agitation  for  a  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  which,  in  one  form 
or  another,  has  been  maintained  more  than  a  century,  is  apparently 
drawing  to  a  close.  Everything  indicates  that  the  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  grant  what  the  majority  of  Irish  Catholics  so  evidently  desire,  a 
Catholic  University  aided  by  public  money,  and  with  full  power  to  con- 
fer degrees.  The  university  will  undoubtedly  be  rigidly  sectarian,  and 
so  far  seriously  hampered.  ▲.  t.  s. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  pabllshers  of  BoucATioir  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  oolnnms. 

Tennyson's  The  Prinoess,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Albert  S. 
Cook,  of  Tale,  is  a  model  for  an  annotated  English  classic.  Doctor  Cook  takes  up 
the  critical  study  of  this  famous  poem  with  sympathy  and  appreciation  entirely  en- 
listed; with  consummate  skill  he  focuses  upon  it  the  collected  lights  thrown  by 
other  editors,  adding  thereto  his  own  powerful  search  light.  The  work  has  been 
done  con  amore,  the  introduction  giving  abundant  proof  of  Doctor  Cook's  deep 
feeling  for  the  poem  and  its  author.  The  introduction,  of  some  forty  pages,  con- 
tains some  admirable  suggestions  to  students  who  may  take  up  the  study  of  this 
poem.  In  these  suggestions  the  editor  sets  a  high  standard  to  be  reached  by  those 
who  would  study  the  poem,  any  poem  or  piece  of  literature,  aright.  The  selection 
of  critical  comments  on  the  poem  gives  the  student  a  broad  conception  of  the  esti- 
mate which  competent  judges  have  placed  upon  the  merits  and  defects  of  The 
Pbikcbss  and  enables  him  the  better  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  poem.  Doctor 
Cook  finds  foot  notes  preferable  to  those  relegated  to  the  back  of  the  book.  His 
notes  are  scholarly,  comprehensive,  suggestive  and  informing.  In  them  are 
numerous  cross  references  and  comparisons  with  other  poems,  lines,  words,  effects, 
etc.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  Dr.  Cook's  books.  It  will  stimulate  the  student  to 
wider  reading,  broader  thought  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  highest  and  best 
in  literature.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Greek  Prose  Composition,  by  Henry  Carr  Pearson,  of  Shady  Side  Academy, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  an  attempt  *^to  combine  a  thorough  and  systematic  study  of  the 
essentials  of  Greek  syntax  with  abundant  practice  in  translating  connected  Eng- 
lish into  Greek;  and  to  afford  constant  practice  in  writing  Greek  at  sight."  The 
lessons  are  arranged  with  a  nice  regard  to  their  difficulty;  the  exercises  are  care- 
fully graded  and  cover  all  the  essential  grammatical  conditions.  The  student  is 
taught  not  merely  to  write  passable  Greek,  but  is  inducted  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Greek  language  and  encouraged  to  put  his  English  thought  into  Greek  with  fine 
comprehension  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  that  language.  It  is  then  not  merely 
a  text-book  of  exercises  to  be  set  over  into  Greek,  but  a  book  which  will  stimulate 
the  student  to  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  that  classical  language. 
Teachers  of  Greek  in  secondary  schools  will  find  this  to  be  a  most  suggestive  and 
helpful  text-book;  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  students.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  A  new  translation, 
with  explanatory  and  pictorial  illustrations.  Part  10,  Isaiah  translated  by  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  D.  D.  This  is  one  of  the  more  Important  volumes  of  the  so-called  **  Poly- 
chrome Bible."  It  presents  to  the  eye  the  results  of  the  latest  scientific  study  of 
the  text  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Such  parts  of  the  text  as  represent  older  incor- 
porated documents  or  later  sections  of  Biblical  books  of  a  composite  character,  are 
printed  on  backgrounds  of  different  color.  It  is  thus  very  easy  to  distinguish  the 
different  component  parts  of  the  work  from  one  another.    There  are  many  other 
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original  features  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  not  a  reproduction  of  either  the  Au- 
thorized or  the  Revised  version  but  a  new  translation  from  original  sources.  Stu- 
dents of  the  Bible  will  find  this  work  indispensable  in  gaining  access  to  the  true 
text  and  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Fbanoe.  By  John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley.  2  volumes.  The  author  of  this 
work  spent  seven  years  of  uninterrupted  labor  in  the  preparation  of  his  volumes^ 
which  show  throughout  the  pains-taking  thoroughness  of  the  scholar.  He  has 
made  a  study  of  political  France  especially  since  the  Revolution  and  he  discusses 
the  relations  of  the  Revolution  to  modem  France,  bringing  out  certain  phases  of 
life  which  would  otherwise  be  neglected  in  a  political  history.  The  executive  and 
legislative  powers  are  matters  of  special  study.  The  functions  of  the  chief  of  the 
state  and  of  parliamentary  institutions  during  the  past  hundred  years  of  political 
experiment  are  carefully  reviewed.  Many  interesting  deductions  are  drawn  and 
the  genius  of  the  French  people  is  shown  as  the  story  is  told  of  how  they  have 
worked  out  their  political  destiny.  The  work  of  this  author  will  at  once  take  high 
rank  among  scholarly  people  as  equal  to  the  best  that  has  been  put  forth  on  this 
interesting  subject  The  volumes  will  be  consulted  by  students  of  political  sub- 
jects generally.  They  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  rapidly  growing  list  of 
books  which  interpret  in  a  large  and  discerning  way  the  modem  developments  of 
humanity.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Company.    $4. 

The  Western  Publishing  House,  Chicago,  111.,  announces  a  **  Lakeside  Literature 
Series,**  the  first  volume  of  which  is  in  hand.  It  is  Fablbs  and  Rhymes,  fbom 
MiAOv  AND  Mother  Goose.  For  primary  scholars  these  well-known  stories  are 
pleasantly  presented,  in  large  print  and  with  excellent  illustrations.  The  little 
folks  will  delight  in  learning  to  read  in  this  little  book,  and  judging  by  the  first 
number  the  series  promises  to  take  high  rank  among  books  of  the  same  class. 
Mailing  price  in  boards,  26  cents  ;  cloth,  SO  cents. 

Outlines  of  Desoripwb  Fstchologt.  A  Text-book  of  Mental  Science 
FOR  CoLLBOEs  AND  NoRMAL  ScHOOLS.  By  Gcoigc  Trumbull  Ladd,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  Professor  Ladd  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  on  psychology  of  the  present  day.  The  volume  in  hand  is  the  eighth  in  his 
series  of  text-books  on  the  subject  and  presents  the  best  results  of  profound 
scholarship  and  exhaustive  research.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  cover  the 
entire  field  in  such  a  manner  that  the  beginner  may  take  up  this  book  and  when  he 
has  mastered  it  have  a  complete  view  of  the  subject  of  psychology  in  its  latest  and 
most  scientific  aspects.  The  mutual  relations  of  teacher  and  pupil  have  been  kept 
in  view  from  first  to  last.  The  aid  of  experimental  and  physiological  investiga- 
tions has  been  sought,  but  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  these  are  incapable  of  ex- 
plaining the  later  and  more  complex  developments  of  mental  life.  The  transcen- 
dental is  everywhere  recognized.  We  think  this  constitutes  a  great  merit  of  Pro- 
fessor Ladd*s  work.  It  is  reverent  in  spirit,  while  thoroughly  scientific  and  strictly 
logical.  The  present  volume  is  the  cap-stone  of  a  splendid  series  of  achievementa 
which  place  their  author  in  the  front  rank  of  American  thinkers.  Published  in 
one  volume,  complete,  by  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  New  York,  at  $1.60,  net. 

We  have  received  the  Fifth  Grade  Reader,  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and 
Charles  B.  Gilbert,  in  the  Stepping-Stones  to  Literature  Series,  of  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Company.  It  is  uniform  with  the  other  numbers  of  this  series  and  has  the 
same  notable  merits,  which  have  been  commented  on  in  former  numbers  of  Educa- 
tion.   Fully  illustrated.    Mailing  price,  in  cloth,  60  cents. 
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Todd's  New  Astronomt.  By  David  P.  Todd,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Profeasor  Todd's 
work  in  his  chosen  field  of  study  is  always  characterized  by  thoroughness  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  is  well-known  to  the  public  as  the  leader  of  two  solar-eclipse  expe- 
ditions of  the  United  States  government,  one  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  one 
to  Japan,  and  of  another  astronomical  expedition  to  Japan  organized  by  Amherst 
College.  He  is  the  ideal  man  to  prepare  a  text-book  on  the  subject  of  astronomy. 
By  placing  more  importance  on  the  physical  than  on  the  merely  mathematical  facts 
he  has  made  a  readable  book,  deeply  interesting  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to 
the  special  student.  Such  questions  as:  Where  does  the  day  change?  What  are 
meteors?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  sidereal  and  the  solar  day?  are  an- 
swered simply  and  clearly  so  that  the  lay  mind  can  apprehend  the  facts  concerned 
in  them.  The  illustrations  are  ingenious  and  effective.  We  cordially  recommend 
this  book  as  one  of  the  best  now  in  use  for  teachers  and  students  of  astronomy. 
New  York:  The  American  Book  Company;  doth,  $1.80. 

The  Standard  Literature  Series,  of  the  University  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  are  prettily  bound  and  neatly  printed  books  covering  the  field  of 
classic  English  literature.  They  tempt  one  to  read,  by  their  attractive  external 
appearance,  and  within  they  present  everything  that  is  best,  in  a  carefully  selected 
text,  accompanied  by  lucid  notes  and  explanations.  We  have  just  received  double 
number  27  and  single  number  28,  which  are  respectively,  Thb  Watbk  Witch,  by 
J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  They 
are  admirably  adapted  to  supplementary  school  reading.  In  paper,  the  single 
numbers  are  12  1-2  cents,  double  numbers,  20  cents;  in  cloth,  20  and  30  cents. 

The  Citizen's  Catechism,  on  such  subjects  as  Loyalty,  The  Flag,  the  Political 
Parties,  Our  Presidents,  etc.,  is  issued  by  The  Patriotic  League,  230  West  13th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  useful  little  book  in  the  interests  of  good-citizen- 
ship. 

A  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law.  Designed  as  a  guide  for  officers  and 
members  of  deliberative  assemblies,  and  arranged  as  a  text-book  for  use  in  schools 
and  colleges.  By  J.  A.  Lyons.  The  special  merit  of  this  little  volume,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  increasing  general  interest  and  importance,  is  its  adaptability  to  use  in  the 
class-room.  Teachers  will  find  it  very  helpful  and  practical,  as  the  author  has  had 
long  experience  in  presenting  the  subject  to  his  own  pupils.  Chicago:  0.  M. 
Powers,  Publisher. 

A  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Botany,  including  a  Spring  Flora.  By  W.  A. 
Eellerman,  Ph.  D.  The  distinctive  features  of  this  work  are  that  it  is  not  over- 
burdened with  technical  terms,  it  gives  in  short  chapters  a  clear  outline  of  the 
science  in  its  modem  aspects,  the  introductory  chapter  presents  valuable  sugges- 
tions as  to  methods  and  aims,  the  directions  for  experimental  work  are  clear  and 
logically  arranged,  and  the  Spring  Flora  is  complete  and  accompanied  by  simple 
keys  and  concise  descriptions.  It  is  a  timely  book,  and  should  be  used  in  many 
class-rooms.    Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother;  90  cents. 

Appleton*s  Home  Reading  Books  are  proving  very  popular  in  the  schools  as  well 
as  in  the  home.  Under  Division  1,  Natural  History,  we  have  before  us  Crubob^s 
Island,  A  Bird  Hunter's  Story.  By  Frederick  A.  Ober.  The  author  locates 
Robinson  Crusoe's  island  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  not  far  from  the  south  coast  of 
North  America.  He  goes  there  and  with  the  eye  of  a  naturalist  sees  what  Crusoe 
saw  or  ought  to  have  seen.  He  has  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  and  makes  a  book 
that  is  charming  as  well  as  scientific.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company; 
65  cents. 
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Art  lovers  will  be  charmed  with  the  January  number,  No.  35,  of  The  Portfolio  of 
Monographs  of  Artistic  Subjects.  This  number  is  devoted  to  Petbb  Paul  Ru- 
bens, by  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.  There  are  a  large  number  of  full  page  plates  illus- 
trating different  periods  and  phases  of  the  great  artist.  England  abounds  in  his 
pictures,  and  in  America  his  admirers  and  students  are  numbered  by  thousands. 
A  full  critical  and  historical  text  accompanies  the  pictures,  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lisher being  carried  out  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  series.  When 
all  the  numbers  contemplated  shall  have  been  issued  this  will  be  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  works  on  art  ever  published.  London:  Seeley  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Company. 

Mrs.  Perry,  of  10  Tremont  street.  Maiden,  Mass*,  has  prepared  copies  of  many 
famous  paintings  by  Corregio,  Guido  Reni,  Van  Dyke,  Millet,  Reynolds,  Raphael, 
etc.,  which  are  marvels  of  beauty  and  cheapness.  Think  of  obtaining  twenty  of 
these  **  Perry  Pictures  **  for  only  80  cents;  or  100  for  a  dollar.  We  rejoice  that 
these  lovely  and  famous  pictures  are  now  within  the  reach  of  all.  Order  direct 
from  Mrs.  Perry. 

We  welcome  the  Taber-Ptang  Easter  booklets.  The  floral  decorations  are  full 
of  beauty,  and  faithful  and  fine  is  the  delineation  of  vine  and  branch  and  blossom. 
The  lilies  are  wonderfully  life-like  and  artistic.  The  violets  and  crocuses  are 
charming  and  brilliant,  and  very  sweet  are  the  snow  drops.  *  The  display  of  new 
work  this  spring  is  somewhat  meagre,  but  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  distinctly 
American.  It  is  full  of  fresh  charm  and  beauty  for  all  true  lovers  of  Nature.  Bos- 
ton: Taber-Prang  Art  Co. 

Stbpping-Stonbs  to  Litbratube:  a  Third  Reader;  also  another,  a  Fourth 
Reader;  these  are  volumes  in  a  series  of  Readers  that  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  in  the  pages  of  Education.  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert 
are  experienced  teachers  and  authors  and  their  work  is  sympathetic  and  thorough. 
The  illustrations  are  particularly  charming  and  help  to  allure  the  young  student 
into  the  flowery  fields  and  fragrant  by-ways  of  literature,  to  his  own  delight  and 
permanent  enrichment.    Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Ambrican  Litbrature,  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates.  This  is  a  very  handsome  and 
well-conceived  volume  that  will  be  valuable  alike  to  the  private  reader  and  to  the 
class-room  student  of  literature.  It  shows  that  American  literary  progress  has 
been  essentially  an  outgrowth  of  American  life,  and  is  thus  national  and  original 
in  its  characteristics,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  branch  of  the  noble  parent 
literature  of  England.  In  separate  chapters  are  treated  The  Colonial  Period,  The 
Revolutionary  Period,  The  National  Era  of  Poetry,  Prose,  Fiction,  etc.  The  por- 
traits of  authors  are  especiaUy  valuable.  The  book  is  certain  to  be  a  popular  and 
useful  one  and  will  help  many  minds  to  estimate  properly  the  dignity  of  our 
nation^s  position  among  the  literary  peoples  of  the  world.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.     $1. 

A  Short  History  of  Mbdi/bval  Europe,  by  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  Ph.D.,  is  an 
excellent  abridgement  of  the  larger  work  entitled  **  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  '* 
which  was  prepared  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Ferdinand  Schwill,  and  which 
we  reviewed  in  these  pages  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  period  of  time  which  he 
includes  under  the  term  <'  the  Middle  Age  "  is  from  360  to  1500  A.  D.  This  book 
is  well  fitted  for  use  as  a  textbook  or  for  the  general  reader.  It  contains  a  great 
amount  of  well  assorted  information  concisely  stated.  There  are  also  several  good 
maps  and  full  chronological  tables.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price, 
$1.25. 
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Some  Observations  of  ▲  Foster  Parent,  by  John  Charles  Traver,  is  one  of 
the  clever  books  of  the  day.  The  author  is  the  possessor  of  a  most  happy  style,  a 
fund  of  sx)arkling  humor  and  an  abundance  of  philosophy,  and  these  backed  up  by 
years  of  experience  and  observation  give  him  a  power  to  discuss  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation in  all  its  ramifications  and  modifications,  and  to  set  forth  his  views  on  the 
values,  relative  and  absolute,  of  the  various  branches  taught  in  the  schools,  the* 
kinds  of  schools  that  exist,  the  methods  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools,  and  the 
influences  that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  boy  *<  Tommy,  ^'  a  regular  boy  in  these 
schools  and  subject  to  the  conditions  that  are  found  to-day.  There  are  some  thirty 
chapters  in  the  book,  the  titles  to  some  are:  On  the  Detestability  of  Schoolmasters; 
Limited  Power  of  Education;  Reading  and  Writing;  Tommy's  Mind;  Some  of 
Tommy's  Blunders;  What  Ib  Stupidity?  Defence  of  Latin;  Educational  Questions 
in  425  B.  C,  the  Place  of  Greek;  History,  Geography  and  English;  Tommy *a 
Honesty;  Tommy's  Health;  Punishment;  etc.  Mr.  Traver  believes  that  there  are 
many  and  serious  defects  in  the  educational  system  now  accepted  zfi  satisfactory, 
and  he  bravely  points  out  some  of  the  more  glaring  blemishes.  He  thinks  that  the 
boy  Tommy  has  not  as  fair  a  show  as  he  deserves,  that  he  is  being  **  educated  "  not 
along  natural  and  rational  lines,  that  teachers  are  not  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  in  short,  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  school  boards  and  teachers 
is  the  basis  of  most  that  is  ]¥rong  in  the  schools.  With  incisive  logic  and  keen  wit 
he  points  out  the  foibles  of  those  who  control  in  these  matters,  and  suggests  the 
remedy  that  will  bring  about  a  newer  order  of  things  pedagogical.  I£  is  a  book  for 
all  teachers  to  read  and  study;  it  is  full  of  wise  and  practical  suggestions  to  them 
in  the  study  of  their  work  and  the  study  of  the  one  subject  of  a  teacher  —  the  per- 
son who  is  taught.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.76. 
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The  University  PnbliihiDg  Co.,  48-47  East  10th  St.,  New  Tork*  annoiince  the  following 
addiHons  to  their  Stanaara  Literature  Series,  which  now  inclndes  thirty  numbers  r 
*'  Pilgrim's  Progress"  (condensed),  John  Bnnyan,  with  notes  by  Prof.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  is  the  March  number.  "  Black  Beauty,"  by  Anna  Sewell,  is  the  April 
issue.    "  The  Temassee,"  by  William  Gilmore  Slmms,  will  be  published  in  May*  and 

*<  Westward  Ho  I  '*  by  Cbarles  Kingsley,  will  be  ready  in  June. JfoCiurc't  Magoi^me  for 

April  contains  four  short  stories  the  tone  of  which  is  bright  and  cheerful,  a  pleasing 
change  from  that  of  much  recent  fiction.    Dana's  Reminiscences  ot  Lincoln  in  tne  same 

number  are  interesting  and  richly  illustrated. ^In  AppleUm^  Popular  Science  MotMU^ 

Professor  W.  K.  Brooks,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  writes  most  attractively  of  the 
migratory  habits  of  birds  and  fishes.  He  studies  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  evo^ 
luUon,  and  brings  out  the  general  law  that  the  adaptations  of  Mature  are  for  the  good  of 
the  species,  and  not  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  .—Mr.  Sidnev  Whitman, 
an  Englishman,  has  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  article  In  Harper* 8  ifa^cmiM,  entitled 
England  and  Germany.  The  antipathy  which  exists  between  the  two  nations  he  attrib- 
utes largely  to  the  virulence  of  the  press  on  both  sides,  thereby  opening  up  a  question  of 
general  interest  in  regard  to  the  responsibility  and  power  for  good  or  evil  that  belongs 
to  modern  Journalism. — A  large  amount  of  space  Is  given  in  the  Review  nfBevieica  to 
affairs  connected  with  the  trouble  between  the  United  States  aod  Spain  over  Cuba.  Its 
tone  is  mostly  optimistic  in  relation  to  the  outcome  of  a  struffflrle  between  the  two 

countries. A  strong  paper  on  The  Teaching  of  English  appears  in  the  AUaniic  Month- 

ly,  by  Professor  Mark  H.  lilddell. The  Century  Magazifw  contains  a  number  ot  illus- 
trated articles  on  coal  mining. — Brander  Matthews  discusses  The  Conventions  of  the 
Drama  in  5cri6ner'«.  In  the  same  magazine  Senator  Lodge  reproduces  some  interest- 
ing scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  War. The  Ladie^  Some  Journal  among  many  choice 

features  has  an  article  showing  how  to  own  one's  own  house  without  money. T%e 

Touth^t  Companion  has  some  clear  and  simple  statements  of  current  events  and  much 
other  material  in  the  interest  of  good  citizenship.  This  favorite  paper  instructs  as 
well  as  entertains. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO   TEACHERS   OF  ENGLISH. 

m 

SAMUBL  THURBEBi  MASTER  IN  QIBLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

THE  more  I  speak  to  audiences  of  teachers,  the  charier  I  grow 
of  making  trenchant  criticisms  and  of  offering  radical  sug- 
gestions. Accustomed,  myself,  to  all  freedom  for  carrying  my 
ideas  into  practice,  I  yet  recognize  the  fact  that  teachers  in  city 
and  town  systems  must  of  necessity  work  in  grooves  from  which 
they  cannot  possibly  depart  without  the  consent,  the  permission, 
the  approval  of  their  fellows  as  well  as  of  their  supervisors.  To 
ask  one  or  two  of  a  closely  affiliated  corps  to  venture  on  innova- 
tion is  a  serious  matter.  I  wish  therefore  not  to  seem  to  be  try- 
ing to  make  converts  to  a  new  principle  of  English  teaching,  but 
to  lay  before  you  some  plain  and  wholesome  doctrine,  which  you, 
if  your  good  will  goes  with  me,  may  take  up  and  consider,  and 
perhaps  mingle  with  your  actual  work,  without  deranging  your 
programmes  or  astonishing  your  contemporaries.  Above  all 
things,  I  wish  to  be  useful  to  you,  and  not  to  startle  you  with 
what  your  conservatives  would  call  heresy. 

You  know  it  is  a  familiar  saying  that  the  human  being  learns 
his  speech  by  simply  living  in  human  society.  Our  mother 
tongue  we  learn  from  our  mothers.  As  we  grow  to  maturity,  we 
add  to  our  speech  from  the  people  we  associate  with  in  the  world. 
Especially  do  we  add  to  it  from  books.  The  speech  of  each  of  us 
is  a  composite,  combining  elements  from  obscure  sources,  and 
betraying  by  its  character  the  kind  of  associations  we  have  had  in 
our  lives.  Each  has  a  speech  of  his  own,  compounded  of  many 
simples,  extracted  from  many  objects.  But  far  the  most  import- 
ant in  our  lingual  possessions  is  the  substratum  of  words,  sounds 
and  expressions  which  we  imbibed  while  yet  living  in  the  uncon- 
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sciousness  of  infancy.  This  ultimate,  unalterable  element  of 
our  speech  links  us  to  our  family,  our  race ;  we  are  Saxon,  Irish, 
German.  In  this  family  flows  Scotch  blood;  in  this  runs  a 
Welsh,  in  this  a  Huguenot  vein.  Even  in  many  generations  the 
strain  still  does  not  die  out.  Right-minded  people  are  proud  of 
their  descent  from  ancient  stocks  ;  they  love  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
speech  that  they  inherit;  they  will  not  level  their  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  under  the  rules  of  pedantic  uniformity  insisted  on 
in  the  schools.  This  is  to  say,  they  will  not  deny  their  mothers ; 
they  hold,  in  a  manner,  sacred  the  ties  of  inheritance. 

On  this  great  foundation  of  unconsciously  acquired,  and  there- 
fore unalterable,  habit,  the  individual  builds  the  structure  of  his 
speech.  But  I  am  wrong  to  say  that  he  builds.  This  expression 
implies  that  on  passing  out  of  infancy  the  child  begins,  with  pur- 
pose and  volition,  to  shape  his  language.  Therefore  I  should 
say  that  on  the  racial,  maternal  foundation,  there  begins  to  grow 
up  in  the  child,  as  he  comes  forth  among  his  fellows,  an  enlarged 
speech,  whose  nutriment  comes  from  his  environment  by  involun- 
tary absorption.  The  child  still  grows  as  the  plant  grows,  having 
organs  of  assimilation  that  take  their  own  wherever  they  find  it, 
and  take  it  surely,  without  asking  anybody's  permission,  and  es- 
pecially without  consulting  the  young  recipient. 

This  means  that,  as  regards  his  speech,  the  young  child  is  not 
in  our  power ;  —  except  that,  being  wholly  the  creature  of  his  en- 
vironment, he  is  in  our  power  only  just  so  far  as  we  make  our- 
selves parts  of  this  environment.  We  influence  the  child's  speech 
just  so  far  as  we  are  absorbable ;  not  so  far  as  we  are  shrewd,  dis- 
ciplinary, pedagogical,  but  so  far  as  we  are  lovable  and  good, 
kindly,  interesting,  admirable. 

What  I  have  to  say,  then,  and  will  try  to  say  in  various  forms, 
illustrating  and  applying  as  concretely  as  possible,  is  this :  that 
the  young  child  cannot  be  taught  his  English  at  all, —  absolutely 
not  at  all, —  by  precept,  by  instruction  in  language;  that  the 
youth  can  still  be  taught  his  English  by  pedagogical  method  but 
little  more  than  the  child ;  and  that  the  adult  man  or  woman  still 
learns  by  observation,  by  mingling  with  the  world,  by  coming  to 
love  his  poets,  his  story-tellers  and  historians,  far  more  than  by 
studying  books  of  rhetoric. 

Observe  that  I  allow  a  slightly  increasing  function  to  the  direct 
study  of  languages  in  grammar  and  rhetoric  as  the  child  matures. 
Of  course  I  cannot  tell  at  just  what  age  it  becomes  reasonable  and 
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proper  to  begin  tx)  ask  the  child  to  consider  his  speech  as  an  ob- 
ject, as  a  thing  outside  of  himself ;  that  is,  to  begin  to  ask  him  to 
recognize  nouns  and  verbs,  laws  of  construction,  errors  in  the  use 
of  language.  In  his  early  years,  talk  about  things  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  simply  slides  off  from  him,  failing  wholly  to  arrest 
his  attention,  and  failing  therefore  to  be  absorbed  into  his  mind, 
to  color  his  habits.  Later,  his  inquisitiveness  about  things  in  na- 
ture, in  man,  in  literature  and  art  may  possibly  extend  itself  to 
the  facts  of  language.  But  to  make  one's  own  language  an  object 
of  contemplation  is  to  perform  an  act  of  mental  introversion, —  a 
process  quite  alien  both  to  childhood  and  to  youth, —  a  process 
akin  to  that  of  the  psychologist,  who  studies  his  own  mind  and 
*'  thinks  about  thinking." 

Children  are  docile  and  complaisant,  and  learn  what  we  give 
them  to  learn.  The}*  learn  even  what  they  cannot  learn.  If  this 
was  sometime  a  paradox,  the  English  teaching  of  to-day  gives  it 
proof.  What  good  children  cannot  learn  really, —  that  is,  cannot 
understand,  cannot  assimilate,  cannot  absorb,  they  nevertheless 
learn  histrionically, — that  is,  as  actors  conning  their  parts,  to  enact 
these  parts  on  the  stage  of  the  recitation  room.  Learning  rules, 
formulas  and  stories  by  heart  is  mere  acting.  The  little  mimes 
seem  to  be  learning  their  language  lessons,  to  be  giving  proof  of 
their  acquisitions.  So  long  as  they  please  you,  they  are  them- 
selves pleased ;  and  if  they  please  you  by  reciting  glibly  things 
they  have  learned  to  repeat,  you  may  keep  school,  but  you  are  no 
teacher.  What  we  call  the  poor  scholar  is  oftentimes  onlya  poor 
actor,  afflicted  by  nature  ^with  an  unconquerable  bias  towards 
reality,  incompetent  by  the  laws  of  his  being  to  play  in  our  farce, 
to  dally  with  forms  that  yield  to  him  no  content. 

You  will  understand][that  I  have  just  been  describing  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  all  attempts  to  teach  young  children  language 
by  precept,  by  text-book,  by  lesson-giving  and  lesson-hearing. 
Little  infantile  rhetorics  and  grammars  have  swarmed  of  late  into 
primary  and  grammar  schools  under  the  guise  of  manuals  of  com- 
position, first  books  in  English,  language  lessons,  and  what  not. 
All  this  mass  of  printed  matter  is  a  mere  obstacle  to  the  right 
teaching  of  English.  To  make  one  of  these  books,  a  teacher  plans 
an  analysis  of  speech  according  to  some  fancy  he  has  concerning 
lingual  development,  and  then  laysjjout  his  scheme  in  chapters  or 
doses  for  daily  administration ;  thinking  he  is  rendering  a  service 
to  his  profession  by  making  the  assignment  of  lessons  easy  and 
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distinct.  How  is  it  possible  that  an  age  that  only  a  little  while 
ago  was  crazy  over  Herbart,  and  which  now  is  immersed  in  childr 
%tvdy^  should  believe  in  such  a  method  of  language-study  as  this?" 

Does  any  student  of  the  child  conclude,  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
aminations, that  the  child  ever  analyzes  his  speech,  or  is  capable 
of  responding  to  a  call  for  analysis  of  it,  or  can  be  affected  men- 
tally by  the  sight  of  your  schemes  and  chapters  with  any  other 
impression  than  bewilderment?  Absolutely,  the  child  cannot 
discuss  his  speech,  however  well  he  may  get  his  lessons  in  your 
books.  All  the  languages  were  made  by  men  who  knew  nothing 
about  language.  In  the  full  maturity  of  nations  philosophers  be- 
gan to  think  about  speech  and  to  create  the  sciences  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  This  scientific  method  we  presume  to-day  to  bring 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  life  and  with  it  to  greet  childhood  in  its 
natural  and  unconscious  utterance. 

The  great  error  in  our  English  pedagogy  to-day  is  this :  To  the 
child  language  comes  as  a  whole,  the  language  being  in  itself 
nothing,  the  meaning  which  it  brings  being  everything.  The 
devotee  of  pedagogic  method  resolves  language  into  its  elements, 
accumulates  petty  sentences,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  meaning, 
but  for  the  sake  of  their  words  and  constructions.  The  child  has 
never  dissevered  thought  from  language,  and  in  the  way  of  natute 
never  will.  You  ask  him  to  contemplate  a  sentence  as  a  form  of 
words,  the  meaning  of  these  words  being  of  no  account.  The 
child  expects  sentences  to  be  consecutive,  to  relate  events  in 
order.  You  make  him  leap  from  sentence  to  sentence,  to  bear 
with  him  no  ideas,  to  utter  phrases  empty  of  meaning,  which,  dry 
as  they  would  be  to  you,  are  infinitely  drier  to  him,  because  he 
absolutely  depends  on  interest,  and  you  are  hardened  to  formality 
and  emptiness.  You  have  received  sometimes  from  the  publish- 
ers little  bunches  of  leaflets  culled  from  some  book,  here  a  page 
and  there  a  page,  put  together  as  an  advertisement,  to  show  you 
the  size,  the  type,  the  general  appearance,  of  a  publication  for 
which  they  wish  to  win  your  regard.  You  have  begun  to  read 
on  a  page  on  which  your  eye  chances  to  light ;  you  turn  the  leaf 
to  continue  the  matter  in  hand,  and  lo, —  it  is  something  else. 
You  know  the  feeling  that  then  comes  over  you :  your  mind  is 
blanked,  your  soul  is  vexed;  it  takes  you  some  minutes  to  recover 
your  equanimity.  To  this  experience  we  inure  children  as  an 
educational  process.  You  cannot  put  a  sentence  before  a  child 
without  giving  him  by  your  very  act  of  presentation  the  idea,  the 
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tmeaning,  the  conteDt,  of  that  sentence.  And  this  is  not  merely 
the  main  thing  you  give  him  when  you  give  him  a  sentence, —  it 
is  the  only  thing  you  give  him ;  only,  if  the  sentence  is  beautiful 
-and  pleasing,  he  will  dwell  on  it  awhile,  and,  while  it  continues 
to  stir  in  his  soul,  he  will  shape  it  anew  in  the  words  you  used, 
iknd  so  will  learn  some  language.  But  you  take  pains  to  annihi- 
late all  possibility  of  this  happy  issue  by  giving  him  immediately 
•another  sentence,  and  ilien  another,  as  if  nothing  would  suffice  a 
true  pedagogy  but  an  utter  destruction  of  all  mefital  impressions 
whatever. 

Let  me  say  again, —  the  child  acquires  his  language  only 
iihrough  unconscious  absorption,  not  at  all  through  efforts  to  com- 
mit linguistic  principles  to  memory.  Take  this  as  axiom  number 
one.  Axiom  number  two  is  this :  The  child  acquires  his  lan- 
guage as  a  whole,  as  the  entire  expression  of  a  thought,  not  piece- 
meal, not  by  parts  of  speech,  not  by  analysis,  as  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly place  himself,  or  by  any  power  whatever  be  placed,  at  the 
scientific  point  of  view. 

Deductions  from  these  axioms  to  one  who  sincerely  holds  them 
suggest  themselves  in  abundance. 

The  child  gets  his  speech  by  absorption  from  his  environment. 
The  only  way  in  which  you  can  put  your  training  hand  upon  his 
speech  is  by  making  yourself  a  part  of  his  environment.  You 
must  envelop  him  with  an  atitaosphere  ;  or,  if  this  metaphor  leaves 
you  querulous,  you  must  make  him  hear  good  speech  with  his 
ears,  speak  good  speech  with  his  voice,  read  good  speech  with  his 
eyes  and  his  interested  mind,  and  write  good  speech  with  his  busy 
pen.  Abandon  all  thought  of  rhetorical  detail  and  present  sfories 
or  poems  as  wholes,  solely  for  their  value  as  stories  or  poems,  not 
.  for  analysis. 

The  child  absorbs  only  when  he  reads  or  listens  with  eager  and 
•delighted  attention.  He  attends  to  the  matter  of  the  story,  but 
his  mood  is  now  receptive,  and  he  takes  in  the  language  of  it  too. 
Thus,  and  thus  only  can  you  teach  him  language.  You  make  him 
listen,  to  make  him  speak,  to  make  him  read,  and  to  make  him 
write, —  this  comprises  the  whole  duty  of  the  English  teacher  to 
the  child,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  composition  manual  is 
simply  a  nuisance  and  a  hindrance. 

We  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  not  by  learning  precepts  about 
doing.  No  great  writer  attributes  his  success  to  the  rhetoric  and 
•composition  of  his  academic  days.     Many  a  writer  recalls  his  first 
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acquaintance  with  books,  his  early  association  with  interesting, 
inspiring  people.  Our  pupils  differ  from  one  another  in  culture 
according  as  they  have  lived  among  people  of  reading  or  among 
people  to  whom  books  have  always  remained  sealed.  It  is  our 
business  to  open  the  books,  to  make  books  seem  interesting,  to 
encourage  reading  habits,  to  show  how  the  pleasures  of  life  are 
enhanced  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  great  spirits  of  the 
race. 

Only  he  who.  can  read  with  pleasure  can  possibly  acquire  the 
language  in  which  books  are  written, —  the  literary  form  of  Eng- 
lish, command  of  which  is  the  pre-eminent  note  and  characteristic 
of  culture.  The  rhetoric  attempts  to  prune  colloquial,  faulty 
English  into  good,  literary  English.  The  attempt  is  futile.  The 
reading  habit  presents  the  literary  English  as  an  actual,  existing, 
fully-formed  entity,  familiar  association  with  which  results  in  the 
acquirement  of  its  forms.  He  who  will  not  or  cannot  read  pores 
in  vain  over  manuals  of  rhetoric.  He  who  can  and  will  read  ac- 
quires all  that  the  rhetoric  had  to  teach. 

The  young  person  gets  his  English  by  simple  absorption  :  but 
that  this  process  of  absorption  may  go  on,  two  conditions  are  es- 
sential: first,  he  must  be,  in  a  manner,  immersed  in  good  English; 
second,  he  must  be  in  a  receptive  mood,  or  frame  of  mind.  Both 
these  conditions  it  is  our  business  to  secure.  Instead  of  securing 
them,  we  are  too  apt  to  play  the  part  of  bouffe  performers, —  that 
is,  to  give  out  lessons  from  a  text-book  and  then  to  get  these  les- 
sons recited. 

First,  we  must  surround  our  pupils  with  good  English.  I  do 
not  mean  at  all  that  we,  personally,  are  to  aim  at  a  peculiarly 
choice  English  in  our  own  speech.  Freedom  and  volubility  are 
infinitely  better  than  correctness,  and  the  affectation  of  speaking 
literary  English  is  ridiculous.  But  the  teacher  who  has  a  pleas- 
ant voice  and  can  read  effectively  has  an  immense  advantage.  In 
truth,  I  esteem  a  good  voice  and  ability  to  modulate  this  voic€  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  various  pieces  of  literature,  as 
the  chief  qualification  of  an  English  teacher. 

What  I  mean  by  surrounding  our  pupils  with  good  English,  or 
immersing  tliem  in  good  English,  is  this :  —  We  must  be  con- 
stantly ready  to  read,  or  to  have  them  read,  matter  that  shall  be 
both  wholesome  and  interesting.  There  are  the  two  kinds  of 
reading,  silent  and  oral.  When  you  are  tired,  and  often  when 
you  are  not  tired,  you  may  set  a  class  to  reading  in  silence, — of 
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course  you  have  books  or  leaflets  to  pass  to  them  that  are  not  an 
old  story.  The  notion  that  when  the  class  hour  comes  you  railst 
begin  to  hear  recitations,  that  you  must  talk  and  talk  and  talk, 
and  fret  and  fret  and  fret,  and  mark  and  mark  and  mark,  is  a 
hoary  superstition.  I  pray  you  reform  it  altogether.  Or  you 
may  let  a  boy  or  girl  come  to  the  platform  and  read  something 
sound  and  worth  listening  to.  But  your  main  hold  upon  your 
class  must  be  your  own  reading,  which  should  be,  really,  good 
acting,  full  of  expression,  vital  with  energy.  Do  try  to  breaK  up 
the  primness  of  the  girls:  make  them  act,  make  them  throw  ex- 
pression into  their  reading,  teach  them  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
silly  giggle  and  titter  that  naturalness  excites  in  stupid,  conven- 
tional people.  I  have  a  standing  offer  of  a  valuable  prize  to  any 
girl  who  shall  out-Herod  Herod  and  o'erdo  Termagant. 

As  a  teacher  of  English  you  must  know  your  public  library  and 
its  resources.  I  advise  you  to  make  and  perpetually  enlarge  a 
list  of  books  sure  to  interest  your  particular  pupils.  Note  down 
in  your  memorandum. the  library  shelf-number.  See  that  every 
boy  and  girl  of  the  requisite  age  has  a  library  card.  Keep  them 
reading;  not  of  course  to  excess,  and  never  in  emulation.  Never 
insist  on  a  young  person's  reading  a  book  through  if  his  interest 
in  it  flags.  Purists  in  the  choice  of  juvenile  reading  are  apt  to 
recommend  classic  books,  and  classic  books  are  very  apt  to  be 
dull.  Do  not  recommend  a  book  because  you,  with  your  taste, 
like  it ;  but  recommend  the  book  that  you  with  your  experience 
as  a  student  of  youth,  or  which,  from  your  consultation  with  the 
library  people  or  with  your  mates  and  colleagues,  you  have  good 
reason  to  think  will  interest  your  particular  pupils.  Do  not 
recommend  merely  to  your  class  as  a  whole,  but  recommend  to 
your  pupils  individually,  fitting  your  advice  to  boys  and  to  girls, 
to  older  and  to  younger  children.  A  good  plan  is  to  ascertain 
what  books  the  children  call  for  the  the  most,  what  books  wear 
out  the  fastest.  We  must  not  be  purists.  Be  independent;  and 
if  the  censors  of  the  public  reading  put  Oliver  Optic  under  the 
ban,  consider  whether  your  list  is  so  large  that  you  can  afford  to 
strike  him  out.  Now  and  then  some  one  expresses  horror  at  the 
great  preponderance  of  fiction  our  young  people  call  for.  I  hope 
you  do  not  share  this  misgiving.  The  first  literature  of  the  world 
was  fiction,  and  the  dominant  literature  of  the  race  has  always 
been  fiction.  Suppose  your  taste  is  so  elevated  that  your  favorite 
authors  are  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Goethe,  Cervantes,  Shakes- 
peare:— all  is  fiction.  Do  not  worry  because  the  children  want 
their  fiction. 

If  you  succeed  in  getting  a  good  deal  of  reading  done  out  of 
school,  there  will  be  a  store  of  matter  to  talk  about  in  the  class ; 
and  conversation  is  an  excellent  sort  of  composition.  You  will 
naturally  want  to  correct  mispronunciations  and  wrong  choices  of 
words.     But  you  must  be  very  tender  in  doing  that,  and  must 
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not  go  80  far  in  it  as  to  repress  freedom  of  utterance.  Often  the 
best  way  to  correct  is  to  make  occasion  to  use  the  word  or  con- 
struction as  it  should  be,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  may 
be  children  with  vicious  habits  of  speech  that  they  are  slow  in 
correcting.  These  must  be  labored  with,  preferably  in  private. 
But  if  any  person,  young  or  old,  is  reading  diligently  and  with 
interest,  the  chances  are  that  he  can  be  easily  led  to  entertain  a 
kind  of  respect  for  the  English  of  the  books  he  reads  and  to  make 
serious  efforts  to  imitate  this  English  in  the  points  wherein  it 
differs  from  the  forms  to  which  he  has  become  accustomed. 

Once  again  I  say, —  the  young  person  gets  his  English  by  sim- 
ple absorption ;  but  that  this  absorption  may  go  on,  two  condi- 
tions are  essential :  first,  you  must  give  him  an  abundance  of 
English  to  absorb, —  and  this  condition  I  have  now  for  some 
moments  been  dwelling  on ;  secondly,  you  must  bring  him  into  a 
receptive  frame  of  mind, —  and  about  this  condition  I  must  now 
proceed  to  speak. 

The  child  is  in  a  receptive  state  of  mind  when  he  is  interested; 
and  that  which  interests  him  in  language  is  by  no  means  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  language  itseli,  but  what  the  language  says, 
—  its  content.  He  may  commit  to  memory  a  whole  catechism 
and  yet  remain  entirely  unable  to  use  the  words  he  has  learned  in 
case  he  wishes  to  express  a  thought  of  his  own.  To  commit  lan- 
guage to  memory,  to  repeat  it  again  and  again,  is  not  to  acquire 
command  of  this  language.  It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  to 
know  by  heart  is  not  to  know.  One  of  the  prime  qualifications 
of  a  teacher  is  the  perception  of  this  truth,  as  a  basic  principle  of 
human  nature.  The  routine  schoolmaster  insists  on  keeping, 
among  the  furnishings  of  his  mind,  a  measure  of  faith  in  the  vir- 
tue of  formulated  rules.  A  little  while  ago  the  students  of  peda- 
gogy had  just  discovered  Herbart ;  and  Herbart's  insistance  on  a 
"many-sided  interest"  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  acquiring 
knowledge  found  response  in  many  minds.  But  the  impulse 
could  not  last.  The  determining  influence  in  our  schools  is  our 
mania  for  examinations.  Everything  in  our  procedures  contem- 
plates an  examination  test ;  and  for  an  examination,  things  must 
be  remembered  in  due  form,  at  least  for  a  little  while.  Ultimately, 
the  colleges  are  responsible  for  this  perversity  in  our  educational 
schemes.  The  college-preparatory  teacher  who  theorizes  a  little 
tries  to  render  account  to  himself  of  his  inevitable  practice  by 
lauding  austerity  and  the  virtue  of  grind  and  cram, —  the  immense 
benefit  to  children  of  being  compelled  to  perform  tasks  which 
they  dislike,  of  learning  things  they  do  not  understand. 

To  go  further  into  this  subject  would  take  me  too  far  from  my 
immediate  purpose.  Therefore  I  come  back  to  my  theme,  and 
say,  that,  while  a  Latin  paradigm  can  be  learned  in  no  other  wav 
than  by  heart, —  if  the  correct  reciting  of  the  paradigm  is  the  ob- 
ject to  be  attained, —  no  English  is  to  be  learned  m  that  way. 
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Mature  persons  who  in  their  youth  were  schooled  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, in  English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  may,  and  do,  dig  and 
delve  for  their  words, —  may,  and  do,  ponder  their  constructions, 
and  bethink  themselves  of  style.  But  children  and  naif  persons 
speak  the  words  that  come  to  them ;  not  choosing,  but  simply 
allowing  their  thought  to  utter  itself.  Their  store  of  speech  con- 
tains whatever  has  got  into  it ;  but  no  word  ever  got  into  this 
store  that  came  naked,  a  mere  vocable,  unaccompanied  by  a 
thought.  In  the  child's  comprehension,  the  thought  is  not  one 
thing  and  the  word  or  sentence  that  expresses  it  another  thing, 
but  the  idea  and  the  word  are  one  and  inseparable.  The  idea  and 
the  word  are  like  two  atoms  in  chemistry,  that  cannot  exist  in 
isolation,  but  must  marry  at  once  and  make  a  new  unit,  the  mole- 
cule. The  adult  scholar  views  a  word  in  its  etymological  ele- 
ments, as  a  historic  and  organic  entity  that  has  had  its  vicissi- 
tudes. The  child  and  the  naif  person  know  the  word  only  as  the* 
vehicle  that  transports  a  freight  of  meaning,  and  can  take  no  in- 
terest in  the  word  as  having  this  or  that  form,  but  only  in  the 
cargo  it  carries ;  and  if  this  burden  of  meaning  is  interesting  and 
intelligible,  then  the  word  also  is  interesting  and  intelligible,  and 
while  knowledge  of  the  thin^  goes  into  the  mind,  knowledge  of 
the  word  goes  into  the  stock  of  speech.  The  technicalities  of 
cathedral  architecture  were  to  me  unmeaning,  and  therefore  be- 
yond my  command,  unpossessed,  not  mine  at  all,  until  I  explored 
some  cathedrals ;  and  had  I  not  been  keenly  interested  in  these 
great  and  ancient  churches,  I  should  have  come  away  from  them 
almost  as  poor  in  understanding  and  speech  as  I  went  to  them  at 
first. 

Speech  always  goes  with  knowledge  or  with  emotion.  If  your 
life  has  been  meagre  in  intellectual  and  emotional  experience, 
your  speech,  your  vocabulary,  is  correspondingly  meagre.  The 
habit  of  intellectual  curiosity,  the  habit  of  sympathetic  observa- 
tion of  human  experiences,  maintaining  a  constant  inflow  into  the 
mind  of  spiritual  accessions,  maintains  also,  without  our  effort,  a 
constant  inflow  of  linguistic  power.  Our  speech  resides  in  the 
deepest  places  of  our  nature.  Only  what  touches  these  deeps 
of  the  spirit  affects  the  speech. 

The  child  learns  English  whenever  he  hears  people  talk  about 
anything  about  which  he  is  inquisitive,  in  which  he  is  interested. 
Consequently  you  must  talk  in  his  presence  about  things  he  can 
appreciate,  things  that  excite  his  imagination.  He  learns  Eng- 
lish when  he  reads  an  exciting  story,  and  when  you  talk  with  him 
about  the  events  and  the  characters  of  this  story.  He  learns 
English  from  everything  he  hears  and  reads  that  belongs  to  his 
world.  You  may  immerse  him  in  the  conventional  English  of  the 
Sunday  school,  of  the  text-books  in  which  you  assign  him  lessons, 
and  he  remains  impervious.  You  cannot  get  anything  into  him 
through  nature's  gates  till  nature  opens  them.  Nobody  can  open 
these  gates  but  nature  ;  but  she  will  open  them  to  your  solicita- 
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tion  if  you  know  how  to  solicit.  This  is  the  pedagogic  art.  The 
pedant  of  method  attempts  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it  by  rule:  he 
gives  you  a  scheme  of  things  to  do,  and  expects  you  simply  to  do 
them  with  exact  fidelity  ;  just  as  a  merchant  acquaints  his  book- 
keeper with  the  transactions  of  his  business,  and  expects  him  to 
enter,  to  journalize,  to  post  these  items  without  concerning  him- 
self with  the  question  whether  these  transactions  resulted  in 
profit  or  loss.  A  superintendent  who  is  a  pedant  of  method  tends 
to  view  the  corps  of  teachers  as  a  corps  of  clerks,  keeping  books 
by  rule  and  prescription.  The  wise  superintendent  looks  to  see 
if  you  know  how  to  solicit  nature ;  if  you  have  a  personality  as- 
suring to  children ;  if  you  are  affable,  communicative  and  com- 
municable ;  if  you  are  repressive  or  if  you  are  coaxing,  eliciting, 
encouraging,  stimulating.  All  you  will  ever  accomplish  in  the 
teaching  of  English  you  will  accomplish  as  a  pei*son,  having  such 
and  such  happy  endowments, —  endowments  of  voice,  of  literary 
appreciation,  of  naturalness  in  expression,  of  sweet  superiority  to 
Mrs.  Grundy  and  the  sneers  of  a  carping,  conventional  world.  ^ 

The  whole  duty  of  the  English  teacher  consists  in  presiding 
over  lessons  in  hearing,  lessons  in  silent  and  in  oral  reading,  les- 
sons in  speaking,  lessons  in  writing;  Abolish  all  such  extraneous 
helps  as  language  lessons,  manuals  and  hand-books  of  rhetoric  and 
composition.  If  you  cannot  make  up  your  minds  to  do  this,  you 
are  still  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity. 

Let  your  pupils  hear  you  tell  good  things  in  good  English,  with 
the  charm  of  a  pleasing  manner,  in  a  cultivated  voice.  It  you 
are  not  a  good  talker,  how  can  you  make  your  pupils  such  ?  Let 
them  hear  you  read  good  things  with  just  expression.  You  may 
well  overdo  the  dramatic.  Is  not  the  mother  talking  to  her  babe 
dramatic,  superlatively  dramatic,  outcooing  the  cooing  of  doves, 
ranging  through  all  notes  of  the  vocal  scale,  resolute  to  win  the 
plausive  smile  of  her  audience  of  one  ?  Now  if  you  are  a  devotee 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  I  know  how  you  will  read :  you  will  read  just  as 
my  girls  do,  who  have  evidently  been  taught  that  expression  is  in 
bad  form,  is  unladylike,  and  improper.  But  how  can  you  teach 
English  if  you  will  not  give  it  expression  ?  Stories  present  affect- 
ing scenes:  you  try  to  show  yourself  unaffected,  unmoved  by 
things  universally  allowed  to  be  moving.  This  is  not  merely  an 
incongruity;  it  is  flat  hypocrisy;  for  of  course  you  really  are 
moved.  You  are  a  teacher  of  English  and  so  are  supposed  to  un- 
derstand English.  But  you  read  it, —  I  am  speaking  only  to  the 
devotee  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  mind  you, —  as  if  it  were  Greek  to  you 
and  had  no  meaning  at  all.  Or  else  you  resist  it,  and  refuse  your 
homage  to  the  great  sovereigns  of  literature.  What  are  you  afraid 
of  ?  Who  sets  this  fashion  for  you ?  Fashions  of  dress  and  per- 
sonal adornment  have  sometimes  had  strange  origins.  If  the  king 
is  bald,  all  men  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  wigs.  A  personal 
defect  iii  a  prince  or  princess  sets  men  and  women  upon  aping 
this  defect.     Now  who  is  the  great  monarch,  the  princess,  the 
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queen,  the  empress,  that  you,  in  your  habits  of  reading  English, 
imitate  so  slavishly  ?  Who  is  this  despot,  whose  face  is  paralyzed 
and  has  no  nobility ;  whose  teeth  she  is  ashamed  to  show  in  way 
of  smile,  and  who  therefore  never  opens  her  mouth ;  whose  dress, 
or  something,  confines  her  arms  so  that  she  never  moves  them  to 
make  a  gesture  ;  whose  voice  has  but  one  note,  and  is  utterly  in- 
capable of  modulation  ?  I  wonder  who  this  dreadful  autocrat  is. 
Can  you  not  revolt  from  her  sway,  and  make  a  declaration  of  in* 
dependence?  She  is  a  cripple,  a  wretched  old  hag;  but  she  be- 
witches you  with  some  ma^ic  or  other:  let  her  be  tried,  con- 
demned and  hanged,  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  a  witch. 

.To  become  good  readers,  pupils  must  hear  an  abundance  of 
good  reading.  So  also,  to  become  book-lovers,  pupils  must  have 
found  great  pleasure  in  books.  Only  the  book-lover  has  any 
chance  at  all  of  becoming  a  good  speaker  or  writer  of  his  mother 
tongue.  And  if  your  pupils  are  to  become  book-lovers,  you  must 
be  one  yourself.  You  must  know  books,  and  be  competent  to 
show  where  they  are,  and  how  they  are  to  be  got. 

Over  the  home  reading  of  your  pupils  you  can  exert  great  con- 
trol by  questioning,  by  calling  for  accounts  of  stories  and  histories 
and  poems  read.  An  hour  can  frequently  be  devoted  to  this 
drawing  out  from  timid  boys  and  girls  of  the  contents  of  their 
minds  when  they  have  been  reading  something  good. 

It  is  cruel  to  have  to  secure  attention  by  asking  for  it,  by  de- 
manding it  with  authority  of  those  who  have  no  right  to  refuse. 
The  only  attention  that  can  be  paid  in  response  to  a  demand  is  a 
mere  ghost,  a  sham  of  real  attention.  Pupils  will  always  be  in- 
terested in  the  talk  of  their  mates,  and  being  interested,  will  give 
it  great  attention.  See  them  craning  their  necks  and  listening 
open-mouthed.  Have  a  kodak  and  catch  a  view  of  forty  faces, 
eager  and  smiling :  develop  your  film,  print  your  picture :  show 
it  to  your  minister  and  ask  him  if  his  congregation  ever  looks 
like  that.  Luckily,  the  minister  is  a  good  man  and  superior  to 
envy. 

As  to  composition,  I  must  speak  very  briefly.  Of  course  you 
are  having  your  pupils  write  all  the  time  :  but  so  also  are  many 
other  teacners,  no  one  of  whom,  whether  the  subject  be  history, 
geography  or  science,  has  any  right  to  ignore  the  English  of  the 
papers  she  receives ;  so  that  you  are  only  one  of  several  teachers 
of  composition.  Whatever  pupils  write  they  must  write  for  your 
eye,  for  your  comment, —  not  for  the  waste-basket.  I  find  that 
girls  are  actually  astonished  and  overcome,  when  they  find  that  I 
am  reading  their  compositions,  with  absolute  promptness,  return- 
ing them  the  same  day  or  the  very  next ;  that  I  appreciate  keenly 
the  quality  of  their  work  ;  that  I  relish  its  good  qualities  and  am 
teased  beyond  endurance  by  its  bad  ones ;  that  I  have  honeyed 
compliments  in  one  pocket  and  vicious  metaphor  of  vituperation 
in  the  other.  Evidently  these  girls  have  been  taught  in  the  pre- 
vailing, easy-going  method  of  dealing  with  composition,  the  faults 
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in  their  work  having  been  usually  overlooked,  and  often  not 
looked  over  at  all.  They  have  no  high  standards  in  their  minds  : 
they  have  no  idea  what  it  is  to  take  pains.  To  strenuous  pains- 
taking they  are  utter  strangers.  The  great  secret  of  composing 
English  well  is  the  habit  of  taking  pains.  He  who  takes  pains 
with  his  composition  keeps  his  mind  in  perpetual  touch  with  the 
English  he  reads.  Contemplating  his  models  daily,  he  watches 
in  them  for  solutions  of  problems  that  have  arisen  in  his  own 
work,  and  thus  he  learns  the  words  and  forms  that  his  authors 
have  used.  If  the  reader  has  no  ambition  at  all  to  become  a 
writer,  he  may  read  without  becoming  conscious  that  the  English 
he  reads  is  something  for  him  to  note  and  imitate.  If  he  has  con- 
ceived the  ambition  to  use  such  English  as  he  finds  in  print,  he 
observes  with  curiosity,  and  observing  with  curiosity,  he  learns. 
The  only, —  absolutely  the  only, —  way  to  learn  what  good  Eng- 
lish is,  is  to  view  it  intelligently.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  good 
English,  and  yet  allow  ourselves  to  be  told  that  we  must  study 
some  obscurity's  rhetoric  in  order  to  find  out  what  good  Englisn 
is.  Rhetoric  has  fallen,  in  our  schools,  from  its  ancient  place  of 
prominence :  it  is  a  decadent  study.  Were  it  not  for  examina- 
tions and  the  examinableness  of  rhetoric,  with  its  clever  formulas 
and  bristling  terminology,  just  adapted  to  memorizing  and  the 
drawing  up  of  questions,  it  would  be  to-day,  undoubtedly,  not  de- 
caying, but  utterly  decayed. 

Give  yourself  no  more  compositions  to  read  than  you  can  read 
day  by  day,  and  do  not  devote  your  evenings  to  the  work.  Learn 
the  sorts  of  faults  that  your  pupils  make,  and  sometimes  speak  of 
these  faults  if  the  pupils  are  old  enough  to  care  to  listen  to  you. 
See  individuals  by  themselves,  and  make  sure  that  each  is  anxious 
to  win  your  praise.  You  may  praise  very  young  children  without 
making  them  conceited ;  and  if  you  praise  as  often  as  possible, 
you  provide  yourself  with  a  most  formidable  weapon  of  censure 
in  simple  abstinence  from  praise  when  it  is  not  deserved. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  correct  young  children's  work  in  detail. 
Leave  it  childish,  boyish,  girlish.  Why  should  not  the  boy  or  the 
girl  be  allowed  to  write  in  the  boyish  or  girlish  way,  as  well  as  to 
speak  in  the  boyish  or  girlish  voice,  or  to  move,  to  sing,  to  dance, 
in  the  boyish  or  girlish  way  ?  The  pedant  corrects  young  com- 
position into  mature  forms, —  a  ridiculous  and*useless  labor.  You 
will  distinguish  between  things  positive,  like  spelling,  which  are 
distinctly  right  or  wrong,  and  things  relative  and  elastic,  like  the 
choice  of  words  and  phrases,  which  are  good  or  bad  according  to 
season  and  place.  Spelling  and  punctuation  and  capitalization 
are  as  rigid  as  mathematics.  It  is  ridiculous  for  a  great  boy  or 
girl  not  to  know  how  to  distinguish  to  and  too^  to  put  two  s's  in 
disappear  and  disappoint.  But  for  precocious  conventionality  in 
style  I  have  no  'praise.  Be  chary  of  correction.  By  correcting 
too  much  you  may  easily  check  spontaneity ;  and  spontaneitv  in 
the  child  is  to  the  teacher  of  English  precious  above  all  things  ' 
else. 
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TUB  POPULAR  LECTURE  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

BABR  FEBRBB,  NBW  TOBK  CITT. 

THE  "  popular "  lecture  is  no  new  thing.  The  days  of  the 
lyceum  and  of  the  lecture  bureau  are  remembered  by  maoy 
as  belonging  to  the  good  old  times  that  have  gone,  never  to 
return.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  largely  true.  Lecture 
bureaux  and  lyceums  of  a  certain  well-recognized  type  do  belong 
to  the  past,  and  it  is  not  probable  they  will  return.  Not,  indeed^ 
because  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  but  because  the  men 
who  made  them,  the  lecturers,  the  orators  have  died  and  they 
have  had  no  successors. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important'reason  for  the  collapse 
of  the  old  movement  we  sometimes  look  upon  as  old-fashioned^ 
and  that  is  because  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a  new  system  of  far 
greater  import  in  its  scope,  of  more  pronounced  teaching  and 
stimulating  purposes  in  its  intent,  of  firmer  hold  on  the  popular 
mind  as  shown  in  its  development,  and  conducted  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  anything  the  past  has  to  show  us.  The  most 
representative  and  characteristic  example  of  the  new  movement 
is  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  because  in  it  it  has  been  most  highly  differentiated  and 
systematized.  But  other  cities  give  evidence  of  the  popularity  of 
the  new  development,  though  in  a  different  way.  The  City  of 
New  York  carries  on,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, a  series  of  free  popular  lectures  even  more  ambitious,  so  far 
as  number  goes,  than  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  In  Chicago 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Chicago  presents  a 
lecture  list  only  second  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  has  recently  added  free  lectures  in  the  school  build- 
ings to  its  many  activities.  In  Philadelphia  the  American  Socie- 
ty for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  covers  a  similar  field, 
and  its  work  includes  the  neighboring  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  former  state  reaching  as  far  west  as  Pittsburg,  and  even 
extending  over  into  the  State  of  New  York.  Many  courses  of 
public  lectures  are  offered  by  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  and 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Philadel- 
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phia,  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore  and  similar  institutions 
in  other  cities  carry  on  similar  work  on  a  more  or  less  extended 
scale.  And  to  these  larger  organizations  must  be  added  an  enor- 
mous number  of  clubs,  societies,  improvement  associations  and 
other  lesser  bodies  all  of  whom  make  the  popular  lecture  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  their  public  undertakings. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  lecture  bureau,  instead  of  being 
a  relic  of  the  past,  has  only  been  transformed  and  amplified,  and 
is  now  only  in  its  infancy.  In  the  season  from  October,  1896  to 
June,  1897  the  Brooklyn  Institute  provided  its  members  with  541 
lectures  and  2875  additional  class  and  special  meetings.  From 
October  23,  1896  to  April  1, 1897, 1065  lectures  were  given  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  under  the  Board  of  Education.  From 
July  1,  1896  to  June,  1897,  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  conducted  846  lectures  in  that  city  and  vicin- 
ity, arranged  in  141  courses  of  six  lectures  each.  In  the  same 
year  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  provided  131  lectures  in  all  its  centres,  and  its  Summer 
Meeting  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  offered  105  in  addi- 
tion, not  including  instructioii  in  mathematics  and  music.  The 
Lowell  Institute  offered  84  during  the  past  season  ;  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, 41,  with  14  concerts,  chiefly  organ  recitals ;  and  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  46,  with  28  others  in  association  with  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University,  of  Chicago.  This  list  com- 
prises only  important  institutions,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative, rather  than  as  complete.  But  the  formidable  number 
of  2901  lectures  for  a  single  year  in  five  different  American  cities 
speaks  in  no  uncertain  way  of  the  importance  and  the  influence 
of  the  popular  lecture  as  an  educational  force. 

The  figures  just  quoted  cover,  of  course,  many  duplications. 
In  Brooklyn  the  total  number  of  lectures  means  the  total  number 
of  separate  and  distinct  lectures.  The  totals  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  and  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Chicago  include  a  num- 
ber of  duplicates,  many  courses  being  repeated  in  different  places 
and  before  different  Centres.  But  in  the  other  institutions  there 
were  no  duplications,  though  many  lectures  were  repeated  in 
different  cities. 

The  number  of  lecturers  is,  in  some  instances,  almost  as  formid- 
able as  the  number  of  lectures.     The  Brooklyn  Institute  lectures 
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were  delivered  by  216*  speakers ;  those  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Edacation  by  206 ;  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago  by  23 ; 
those  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  by  17 ;  those  of  the  Drexel 
Institute  by  11 ;  those  of  the  Lowell  Institute  by  10 ;  and  the 
American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univereity  Teaching  en- 
gaged 40  lecturers  for  the  one  month  of  its  Summer  Meeting. 

The  figures  of  attendance  are  more  impressive.  The  free  lec- 
tures in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  were  attended  by  426,927 
persons ;  those  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  by  302,426 ;  those  of 
the  Drexel  Institute  by  25,000 ;  and  the  average  attendance  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  was  300.  Surely,  if  these  figures 
means  anything,  they  mean  that  the  public  lecture  has,  at  this 
moment,  a  popularity  and  an  importance  far  surpassing  in  extent 
anything  that  the  old  lecture  platform  had.  We  have,  perhaps, 
fewer  lecture  orators,  fewer  conspicuous  men  lecturing,  but  the 
difference  is  clearly  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  enormous 
variety  of  subjects  treated  and  by  the  greatly  increased  number 
of  lecturers.  And  this  record  includes,  it  should  be  noted,  only 
systematic  lecturing  for  the  people,  and  takes  no  heed  of  the 
brilliant  stars  imported  from  abroad  from  time  to  time  for  the 
delectation  of  people  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  large  price  to  hear 
them. 

The  value  of  a  lecture  depends  upon  its  subject  and  its  pre- 
sentation ;  its  importance  upon  the  audience  it  reaches.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  lectures  that  may  be  styled  "  important "  because  of 
their  subject ;  but,  after  all,  unless  a  lecture  reaches  the  proper 
audience,  unless  it  produces  an  effect  and  reaches  the  people  who 
need  it  most  and  who  really  appreciate  it,  it  can  have  no  right 
and  title  to  so  high-sounding  a  description.  And,  indeed,  without 
an  audience,  the  whole  lecture  system  falls  to  the  ground.  A 
magazine  without  readers  is  no  greater  failure  than  a  lecturer 
without  an  audience. 

In  themselves  statistics  of  audiences  give  no  idea  of  their  com- 
position nor  of  the  effect  of  the  lecture  upon  them.  But  the 
figures  clearly  show  that  popular  lectures  appeal  to  very  large 
classes  of  people.  And  the  records  from  year  to  year  not  only 
demonstrate  this,  but  prove  also  that  the  value  of  the  popular 
lecture  as  an  educational  force  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  A 
very  marked  difference,  however,  exists  between  lectures  provided 
by  institutes,  or  the  occasional  course  or  separate  lecture  offered 
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by  educational  institutions,  and  those  conducted  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  University  Extension  Societies.  The  idea  of  teach- 
ing, of  instruction,  underlies  the  university  extension  idea.  In 
Chicago  the  lectures  are  designated  as  "  lecture-studies,"  and  are 
considered,  as  they  rightly  are,  something  wholly  distinct  from 
popular  lectures.  But  the  institutes  appeal  only  to  popular  audi- 
ences, unless  they  deliberately  set  out  to  conduct  extension 
courses,  as  the  Brooklyn  Institute  does  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
the  institute  the  people  are  expected  to  be  amused  and  enter- 
tained, to  be  instructed,  if  they  will,  but  that  is  a  minor  consid- 
eration. The  busy  man,  the  active  woman,  are  in  no  mind,  after 
a  day  of  labor,  to  turn  out  of  an  evening,  to  anything  so  mentally 
exhausting  as  study  of  any  sort.  But  the  popular  lecture,  the 
real  popular  lecture,  which  aims  to  tell  some  important  fact,  U> 
treat  of  some  curious  thing,  to  tell  of  some  far-away  country,  or 
to  give  the  latest  result  of  scientific  research  and  invention,  in  a 
light,  understandable,  popular  way,  has  nothing  hard  or  dull  or 
dry  in  it.  Even  if  no  great  amount  of  knowledge  is  absorbed,, 
something  is  done  in  stimulating  inquiry,  in  suggesting  the  further 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  introducing  fresh  and  wholesome 
thought. 

And  in  this,  apart  from  providing  light  and  innocent  entertain- 
ment, the  popular  lecture  has  its  reason  for  existence  :  the  stimu- 
lation of  knowledge.  The  theory  of  such  a  lecture,  if  it  needs  a 
theory  to  support  it,  is  that  the  listener  will  have  his  curiosity 
aroused  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  will  be  led  to  read  more  about  the 
particular  thing  that  has  attracted  his  attention.  And  so,  move 
on  from  step  to  step  ;  not  that  he  becomes  a  specialist  at  all,  but 
that  the  field  of  his  understanding  is  broadened  and  his  mind 
directed  towards  fresh  channels. 

And  so  a  fundamental  difference  exists  between  the  popular 
lecture  and  the  university  extension  course.  Popular  lectures 
are,  it  is  true,  frequently  arranged  in  courses,  and  in  those  insti- 
tutes which  make  a  specialty  of  this  manner  of  diffusing  knowl- 
edge this  is  constantly  done.  But  under  the  university  extension 
system  the  variety  of  topics  is  limited.  The  most  active  Centres 
can  only  provide  a  limited  number  of  subjects ;  for  the  lectures 
being  arranged  in  courses  of  six  or  twelve,  a  small  number  of 
courses  may  result  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  lectures. 
Under  the  institute  plan,  however,  it  is  possible  to  offer  an  almost 
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infinite  variety  of  subjects  and  an  apparently  endless  number  of 
lectures.  This  is  what  is  done  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  the 
strength  of  that  remarkable  institution  —  apart  from  the  wonder 
f ul  comprehensiveness  of  its  plan  of  organization  —  lies  in  exactly 
this  circumstance.  By  dividing  its  membership  into  departments, 
each  concerned  with  a  single  topic,  it  is  supposed  and  naturally, 
that  those  who  are  especially  interested  in  that  topic  will  become 
connected  with  that  department.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
departments  it  is  possible  to  provide  lectures  on  every  conceivable 
subject ;  and  if  the  number  of  departments  is  large  enough  —  in 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  it  is  27,  with  several  sub-sectidhs  or  divi- 
sions —  it  becomes  possible  to  have  daily  lectures  and  yet  have  a 
different  topic  at  each  meeting.  And  with  a  large  membership 
each  department  is  able  to  provide  a  respectable  audience  for  each 
lecture ;  for  the  audience  can  change  from  night  to  night,  those 
interested  in  one  department  only,  for  example,  not  being  called 
upon  to  come  out  again  until  the  corresponding  evening  in  tl^e 
following  month.  Thus  the  problem  of  an  audience  takes  care  of 
itself. 

An  institute  working  on  such  a  plan  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
adage,  ^^  Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  The  larger  the  member- 
ship, the  greater  the  number  of  departments,  and  the  larger  the 
number  of  lectures  that  can  be  successfully  provided.  Just  how 
such  a  scheme  maybe  developed,  how  an  institution  for  the  pop- 
ularization of  knowledge  can  be  built  up  around  the  popular  lec- 
ture as  a  centre,  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  summarizing 
the  work  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  in  its  lectures  for  the  year 
October,  1896  to  June,  1897  ;  — 
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SPECIAL 

TOTAL   NUMBER 

MEETINGS. 

LECTURES. 

LECTURES. 

Anniversary  Meetings, 

3 

3 

General  Addresses, 

11 

11 

Sunday  night  lectures, 

3 

3 

Archaeology, 

5 

6 

11 

Architecture, 

6 

18 

24 

Astronomy, 

6 

4 

10 

Botany, 

6 

6 

Chemistry, 

8 

28 

35 

Domestic  Science, 

9 

24 

39 

Conferences, 

6 
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REGULAR 

BPECIAL 

TOTAL  KUMRER 

MEETINGS. 

LECTURES. 

• 

LECTURES. 

Electricity, 

7 

• 

7 

EDgiDeeriDg, 

8 

1 

9 

Entomology, 

5 

5 

Fine  Arts, 

22 

22 

Geography, 

8 

34 

42 

Geology, 

6 

6 

Law, 

5    • 

12 

17 

Mathematics, 

6 

6 

Microscopy, 

7 

4 

11 

Mineralogy, 

8 

3 

Music, 

49 

Lectures, 

24 

Concerts, 

25 

Painting, 

6 

6 

Pedagogy, 

6 

7 

125 

Conferences 

35 

Courses  of  Instruction, 

77 

Philology, 

31 

2 

66 

French, 

6 

10 

13 

German, 

10 

20 

30 

Classics, 

6 

2 

14 

Conferences, 

6 

Photography, 

5 

14 

25 

Demonstrations, 

6 

Physics, 

7 

6 

13 

Political  Science, 

48 

19 

67 

Psychology, 

8 

8 

Zoology, 

7 

7 

14 

651 

This  table  does  not  include  the  lectures  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  School  of  Political  Science,  nor  does  it  indicate, 
in  any  way,  the  work  of  instruction  carried  on  by  the  institute. 
The  field  meetings  and  excursions  conducted  by  several  of  the 
departments  are  also  omitted.  The  difference  between  the  total 
here  and  that  quoted  above  is  a  difference  of  classification,  not  a 
difference  of  number. 

Here,  then,  is  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  the  popular  lecture. 
It  is  not  merely  a  popular  entertainment,  an  agreeable  way  of 
passing  an  evening,  an  episode,  as  it  were,  in  a  winter's  mild 
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diversions ;  but  it  is  the  basis  of  a  popular  institution,  conducted 
on  a  new  plan,  and  producing  results  that  the  old  lecture  system, 
of  individual,  disconnected  separate  lectures,  never  comprehended. 
Each  department  is  a  scientific,  artistic  or  literary  society,  in 
which  the  members  are  united  by  a  bond  of  common  interest,  and 
in  which  that  most  difficult  task  of  providing  material  for  regular 
sessions  is  done  by  the  institute.  Not  that  such  societies  are  not 
self-acting,  not  that  they  are  without  individual  life  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  their  own  officers  and  committees,  and  determine 
their  own  programme  of  activity  under  the  general  guidance  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  in  accord  with  the  settled  policy  of  the 
institute.  Its  success,  in  fact,  depends  to  a  very  marked  extent, 
upon  the  active  interests  of  its  members,  not  in  the  institute 
alone,  but  in  the  special  departments  concerned  with  that  partic- 
ular topic  that,  of  all  topics,  the  member  is  most  interested  in. 

In  a  large  city,  therefore,  such  an  institute  has  a  directing,  stim- 
ulating organizing  function  performed  by  no  other  body.  Clubs 
and  societies  concerned  with  single  subjects,  providing  their  mem- 
bers but  a  limited  series  of  entertainments  or  exercises,  ap- 
pealing, as  likely  as  not,  to  a  limited  membership,  would,  through 
association  and  alliance  with  an  institute,  be  able  to  give  their 
members  not  only  all  they  had  before,  but  the  entire  resources  of 
the  institute.  The  financial  gain  to  the  members  is  not  inconsid- 
erable. If  there  are  several  societies  in  a  certain  locality,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  one  may  be  a  member  of  all  of  them,  paying 
to  each  a  sum  of  money  yearly  that,  in  the  aggregate  may  amount 
to  quite  a  sum.  The  Brooklyn  Institute  has  set  its  membership 
fees  at  $10.00  for  the  first  year  and  $5.00  for  each  succeeding 
year,  a  sum  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  abounding  privileges 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members.  It  is  a  sum  no  greater 
than  many  societies  charge  their  members,  and  not  a  few  of  them, 
certainly  in  New  York,  ask  twice  or  three  times  the  amount. 
Yet  an  institute  planned  and  conducted  on  a  large  and  generous 
scale  will  provide  all  the  attractions  of  innumerable  societies  for 
the  cost  of  one.  Nor  does  it  lose  income  because  of  that.  Uni- 
versal in  its  scope,  so  far  as  it  may  be,  it  attracts  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple ;  there  are  more  reasons  why  one  should  join  an  institute  cov- 
ering every  subject  than  a  society  concerned  with  a  single  topic  ; 
and  there  are  many  who  could  not  afford  the  fees  for  a  series  of 
societies  who  could  easily  meet  the  dues  of  membership  in  a  gen- 
eral institute. 
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And  when  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  departments,  with 
their  monthly  lectures  or  of tener,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  added  the 
additional  attractions  of  special  entertainments,  of  concerts,  of 
dramatic  readings,  of  music  lectures,  of  pianoforte  recitals,  of 
especially  illustrated  lectures,  of  courses  of  lectures  in  special 
fields,  of  lessons  in  foreign  tongues,  of  technical  studies,  of 
schools  of  art,  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  make  up  the 
knowledge  of  the  day ;  when  the  lectures  are  counted  by  the 
hundreds  and  the  special  meetings  and  class  exercises  by  the 
thousands,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  it  is  obvious 
how  very  powerful  such  an  institution  can  be  for  good  in  any 
community,  how  much  it  may  accomplish  that  no  other  institution 
tries  to  accomplish,  how  grandly  it  can  remedy  ineffectual 
attempts,  solidify  varying  interests,  gather  up  and  direct  into 
profitable  channels  work  done  in  part,  perhaps,  or  in  a  sporadic 
fashion,  without  definite  direction,  without  certain  end. 

With  the  lecture  as  a  basis,  therefore,  the  institute  broadens  its 
work  in  a  legitimate  manner,  taking  upon  itself  functions  that  no 
other  institution  does,  and  transforming  the  lecture  into  a  power- 
ful instrument  for  good.  Seeking  only  to  stimulate  interest  and 
to  arouse  curiosity,  its  programme  is  of  the  simplest  —  lectures, 
and  plenty  of  them.  It  does  not  matter  if  those  who  come  tb  its 
lectures  are  not  students,  it  does  not  matter  if-  they  do  not  follow 
a  course  of  study,  it  does  not  matter  if  the  truths  told  in  the  lec- 
ture room  are  not  heard  of  outside  it.  Its  success  depends  upon 
the  variety  and  extent  of  its  programme,  and  upon  the  nature  and 
number  of  its  audiences.  Seeking  primarily  to  entertain,  it  is 
satisfied  if  it  accomplishes  that ;  if  more  is  done  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. And  that  more  is  done,  that  interest  is  not  only  awakened, 
but  kept  awake,  is  shown  by  the  superb  programmes  the  devel- 
oped institute  like  that  in  Brooklyn  —  the  only  true  People's  In- 
stitute in  the  country  —  presents  to  its  members  year  after  year. 

Constant  change  and  variety,  that  is  the  secret  of  the  institute's 
success.  Popularize  knowledge,  do  not  teach  it,  that  is  the  fund- 
amental principle  on  which  it  Operates.  Of  teaching  institutions 
there  are  a  plenty ;  of  stimulating  institutions  for  young  people 
and  for  adults  there  are  too  few.  Brooklyn  alone,  of  all  our  great 
cities,  possesses  such  an  institution.  The  free  lectures  in  New 
York  are  simply  a  free  gift  to  the  people  without  that  association 
which  is  so  notable  an  element  of  strength  in  Brooklyn.     The 
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Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  scarcely  touishes  the  same  field  owing 
to  its  distinctive  org^anization.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  have 
chiefly  the  teaching  courses  of  the  Societies  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching. 

The  institute  is  the  means  by  which  the  lecture  may  be  made  a 
powerful  instrument  for  arousing  public  interest  in  knowledge ; 
the  lecture  itself  appeals  to  popular  support  on  very  much  more 
solid  grounds  than  as  the  medium  through  which  the  institute 
reaches  its  public.  The  oratorical  lecture,  the  lecture  appealing 
wholly  to  the  intellect,  ahd  into  which  the  personality  of  the 
speaker  enters  quite  as  much  as  the  subject  matter  of  his  oration, 
holds  a  relatively  small  place  in  the  programme  of  the  popular 
institute.  Few  persons  can  enjoy  a  Wagner  opera  night  after 
night  without  experiencing  a  certain  amount  of  mental  fatigue ; 
it  is  very  much  the  same  with  the  oratorical  lecture  ;  only  a  small 
public,  perhaps  only  a  portion  of  the  most  desirable  public,  could 
be  depended  upon  to  develop  a  constant  interest  in  such  dis- 
courses. The  greater  public  demands  something  different,  some- 
thing that  will  please  and  amuse  as  well  as  instruct.  And  so  the 
illustrated  lecture  has  come  into  vogue,  and  that  it  is  on  which 
the  institute  chiefly  depends  for  its  work. 

The  illustrated  lecture  has  an  advantage  over  the  lecture  that 
appeals  to  the  intellect  alone  in  that,  if  it  is  weak  in  itself,  the 
pictures  may,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  compensate  for  its 
weakness.  The  illustrated  lecturer  has,  therefore,  a  double  set  of 
attractions  ;  himself  or  his  matter,  and  his  pictures  ;  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  if  his  audience  is  displeased  with  the 
one  it  may  find  some  satisfaction  with  the  other. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  The  illustrated  lecture  introduces 
an  essentially  new  form  of  public  teaching,  namely,  through  the 
eye.  Before  the  modern  era  of  education  people  learned  more  by 
their  eyes  than  they  do  now.  The  splendid  art  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  sculpture,  the  painted  glass,  the  fresco,  all  had  a  teach- 
ing and  instructive  value  quite  as  important  as  their  decorative 
qualities.  The  tendency  of  our  own  time  is  to  teach  by  means 
of  books,  to  reach  the  mind  by  written  discourse,  explanation, 
suggestion,  hypothesis,  argument,  demonstration.  We  have  too 
little  of  the  training  of  the  mind  through  the  eye,  though  the 
recent  impetus  given  to  a*rt  teaching  in  our  schools  is  tending  to 
counteract  this  to  a  great  extent.  The  illustrated  lecture  under- 
takes to  accomplish  the  same  task  for  those  who  have  completed 
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their  schooling,  but  are  still  in  need  of  farther  enlightenment.  And 
the  popularity  of  this  form  of  lecture  is  evidenced  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  illustrated  lectures  found  in  the  institute 
programmes,  furnished  in  the  public  lectures  of  the  schools  and 
colleges,  and  in  the  entertainments  of  young  people's  associations 
of  every  sort.  Mere  spoken  speech  is  no  longer  sufficient ;  the 
actual  things  talked  about,  the  actual  place  described,  must  be 
shown  on  the  screen  by  means  of  enlarged  photographs,  in  order 
to  give  the  lecture  vitality  and  in  order  to  draw  out  the  largest 
audiences. 

And  so,  every  subject  that  is  capable  of  illustration  is  now 
illustrated.  Lectures  on  music  are  accompanied  with  illustrations 
on  the  piano,  or  with  more  elaborate  illustrations  with  a  group  of 
instruments,  or  even  with  solos  and  choruses  for  the  voice.  Lec- 
tures on  history  are  enlivened  with  the  elaborate  illustrations 
drawn  upon  to  make  a  book  of  history  sell  and  give  it  place  in 
the  general  library.  The  traveller,  returning  from  distant  parts, 
brings  the  photographs  of  the  places  he  has  visited  and  thus  takes 
his  hearers  over  the  actual  ground.  The  lecturer  on  art  enlarges 
the  masterpieces  he  is  describing,  and  so  makes  his  remarks  intelli- 
gible. The  engineer  and  the  scientist  follow  the  same  course,  the 
latter,  if  he  does  not  use  his  lantern,  illustrating  his  lecture  with 
experiments  and  demonstrations  in  themselves  of  greater  popular 
interest  than  many  volumes  of  description,  or  than  photographs 
of  the  various  stages  of  the  subject  being  treated.  The  popular 
lecturer  of  to-day,  in  fact,  no  more  thinks  of  appearing  before  his 
audience  without  the  proper  form  of  illustrative  material  than  the 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  would  appear  in  the  clinic  without  the 
material  for  his  demonstration. 

The  illustrated  lecture  is  more  apt  to  take  the  form  of  a  lecture 
with  the  stereopticon  lantern  than  with  experimental  demonstra- 
tions. Scientific  lecturers  have  not  yet  grasped  the  field  that 
their  more  enterprising  literary  and  artistic  competitors  have 
absorbed  to  so  great  an  extent.  In  fact,  the  dearth  of  popular 
scientific  lecturers  is  somewhat  remarkable.  The  truth  is,  while 
almost  any  one  seems  waiTanted  in  setting  himself  up  as  a  lec- 
turer on  art,  on  literature,  on  history,  or  on  travel,  there  is  a  some- 
what well-founded  belief  that  the  scientific  lecturer  must  be  a 
scientist,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  wide  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  instruct  a  general  public  without  a  special  training.  Per- 
haps it  is  well  that  this  should  be  so  ;  biit  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  few  scientific  men  are  good,  popular  lecturers.  They  bring 
to  the  platform  such  profound  knowledge,  they  are  so  alive  to  the 
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necessity  of  being  scientific  that  they  burden  their  discourses  and 
weary  the  hearers  who  have  come  out  of  an  evening  to  be  amused, 
rather  than  profoundly  instructed.  Yet  the  public  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  scientific  matters,  and  the  field  needs  only  to  be  properly 
worked  to  develop  an  even  greater  interest. 

There  is  no  sign  of  the  decadence  of  the  lecturer;  it  has  a 
power  and  a  purpose  to-day  that  it  never  had  before.  The  winter 
season  is  no  sooner  brought  to  an  end  than  a  veritable  avalanche 
of  lectures,  illustrated  and  not,  is  precipitated  upon  the  country. 
Summer  meetings,  summer  institutes,  summer  schools ;  all  sorts 
of  intellectual  dissipations  for  the  vacation,  are  opened  to  the 
public  in  almost  everv  city  and  town  and  summer  resort.  Many 
of  these  summer  gatherings  are  teaching  in  their  scope,  and  are 
intended  more  for  students  and  for  teachers  than  for  the  general 
public.  But  many  of  them  contain  attractions  of  a  general 
nature ;  and  thus  the  illustrated  lecture  continues,  with  scarce 
an  intermission  the  year  round.  Suspended  in  one  place,  it 
renews  itself  in  another,  and  at  every  opportunity  it  claims  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  the  programme  and  maintains  it. 

We  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  movement,  but  upon  the 
threshold  of  an  impetus  that,  in  the  end,  must  become  a  more 
potent  force  for  general  education,  for  untechnical  education,  for 
stimulating  education,  than  the  lecture  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 
The  splendid  work  accomplished  by  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  appeals  to  the  people  made  by  the  various 
lecture  agencies,  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  our  educational 
institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  show  what  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  healthy,  mental  life  the  lecture  can  be.  Yet  there  is 
much  to  be  done.  Lecturers  must  be  improved,  haphazard  lectur- 
ing discontinued,  lecturing  be  made  more  of  a  profession  than  at 
present,  and  the  work  carried  on  by  the  lecturing  institutions 
more  thoroughly  systematized  before  the  full  benefits  of  the  pop- 
ular lecture,  the  lecture  that  aims  to  interest  and  to  stimulate 
thought  rather  than  to  teach  and  instruct,  can  be  realized.  Espe- 
cially the  illustrated  lecture  will  be  made  the  centie  of  all  such 
work ;  and  this  being  so,  it  follows  that  artistic  subjects,  artistic 
training,  of  which  our  people  stand  so  much  in  need,  must 
become  more  and  more  important  and  have  a  greater  and  greater 
effect.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  as  yet  the  institutes  have  not 
fully  realized  the  value  of  art  teaching  by  means  of  lectures  as 
the  centre  around  which  so  much  that  is  good  and  valuable  might 
be  accomplished.  An  infinity  of  artistic  subjects  is  treated  of  in 
lecture  courses,  but  much  of  this  work  is  indifferent  and  con- 
ducted without  reference  to  a  general  plan.  The  full  value  of 
the  illustrated  lecture  can  best  be  had  in  a  system  in  which  art 
forms  the  basis,  and  around  it  a  series  of  general  lectures  built  up 
that  will  have,  as  their  fundamental  principle,  the  giving  of  im- 
pressions by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  spoken  voice.  That,  surely, 
is  the  end  toward  which  the  popular  lecture  is  tending.  And  it 
means  the  recovery  of  a  notable  means  of  education. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  MISSION 
FROM  THE   STANDPOINT  OF  A    SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  SCHOOLS. 

GBOBOB  RtPLST  PINKHAM ,  A.  M.. 
SupeHmUndaii  qf  thM  Princeton  IHtMct,  Mditackuittts. 

"TTTHEN  80  many  things  have  been  said,  when  so  much  has 
VY  been  written,  and  these  contributions,  too,  by  State 
officials  of  eminence,  by  educators  of  prominence,  by  specialists 
in  their  calling,  upon  the  function  and  use  of  Normal  Schools,  an 
apology  for  a  paper  of  this  kind  may  seem  warranted. 

But  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  all  has  not  been  said ;  at  least 
all  has  not  been  practiced,  and  therefore  I  venture  the  following 
suggestions  coming  to  me  mainly  from  my  experience,  somewhat 
from  my  observation,  and  partially  from  my  study. 

I  beg  leave  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
Normal  Schools,  that  I  appreciate  the  good  work  they  have  done 
and  are  doing. 

For  ten  years  and  more  I  have  been  a  constant  student  of  edu- 
cational means,  methods  and  results,  and  for  several  years  have 
been  an  active  and  busy  superintendent  of  schools,  and  during 
this  whole  period  I  have  believed  in  training,  and  have  constantly 
sought  for  the  professional  teacher. 

*'  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  It  is  then  as  a  super- 
intendent, receiving  the  products  of  our  State  Training  Schools 
that  I  wish  to  speak. 

NORMAL    TEACHERS    IN    THE    SERVICE  OF    THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

I  consider  that  Normal  teachers  and  particularly  Normal  prin- 
cipals, being  in  the  employ  of  the  state,  should  be  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  state,  and  hence  should  be  willing  and  ready,  when 
consistent  with  home  duties,  to  attend  institutes  and  conventions, 
and  give  the  teachers  and  workers  there  assembled  the  benefit  of 
their  experience,  and  the  instruction  of  their  study.  As  state 
officials  they  should  give  this  service  without  compensation,  other 
than  expenses. 

MODEL   AND    PRACTICE    SCHOOLS. 

I  am  well  aware  that  when  I  broach  this  subject  I  am  talking 
upon  a  delicate  matter.     I  am  well  aware,  too,  that  upon  this 
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topic  we  are  not  all  agreed,  and  what  I  say,  I  say  with  respect  for 
the  past,  with  consideration  for  the  present,  with  hope  for  the 
future. 

In  my  personal  view  much  good  has  been  attained  through  the 
Practice  Schools,  and  much  harm  has  been  done  in  this  same 
school,  and  in  many  institutions  at  the  present  time  it  is  possible 
to  see  thd  good  and  the  bad,  the  helpful  and  the  harmful.  The 
problem,  then,  is  to  remove  the  weak,  to  develop  the  strong. 
How  shall  it  best  be  done  ? 

First :  Were  it  possible  (and  I  recognize  that  it  is  not  always 
so),  I  would  have  in  connection  with  each  Normal  Training  School 
a  Model  School.  I  speak  now  in  the  literal  signification  of  that 
term.  This  school  I  would  make  an  Observation  School.  In  it 
I  would  place  the  best  equipment,  the  best  appliances,  the  most 
highly  trained  teachers,  yes,  the  most  successful  child  educators. 
To  this  school  I  would  invite  the  Normal  student  as  an  observer 
simply.  This  should  be  his  ideal,  and  the  work  here  he  should 
closely  study.  The  lessons  in  observation  are  important.  They 
should  receive  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Normal  teach- 
ers just  as  the  lessons  in  practice  demand  the  attention  of  the 
critic  teacher. 

Secondly :  I  would  have  in  connection  with  each  Normal  Train- 
ing School  a  Practice  School,  and  here  too  I  speak  in  the  literal 
signification  of  that  term.  This  school  should  be  the  home  school 
of  the  critic  teachers.  To  this  school  I  would  invite  the  Normal 
student  for  active  service,  always  under  the  direct  eye  and  con- 
stant observation  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  or  in  other  words  the 
critic  teacher.  Under  this  watch  care  the  pupil-teacher  will 
give  lessons,  will  instruct  classes,  will  teach  children ;  but  pre- 
liminary work  in  observation,  preliminary  work  in  preparation  of 
lessons,  preliminary  work  in  the  rehearsal  of  these  lessons  should 
be  had  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  in  charge.  It  is  a  delicate 
and  dangerous  duty  which  lies  before  us.  It  is  two-fold,  for  while 
we  are  training  the  teacher  we  must  not  forget  the  child.  He 
must  not  become  the  victim  of  our  training,  and  therefore  I  main- 
tain that  all  teaching  should  not  be  done  by  the  pupil-teacher, 
but  that  some  of  it  should  be  done  by  the  regular  teacher,  the 
critic  teacher,  who  should  be  holden  responsible  for  the  education 
of  the  children. 

Does  the  pupil-teacher  fail  in  an  exercise?    Then  let  the  critic 
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teacher  take  the  claas  in  hand,  conduct  the  exercise,  while  the 
student-teacher  now  becomes  the  observer.  Have  the  children 
had  considerable  practice  at  the  hands  of  weak  teachers  ?  Then 
let  the  regular  work  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  well  equipped 
teacher  for  a  time.  By  all  means  and  all  ways  let  us  avoid  the 
sacrifice  of  our  childrens'  interests.  Let  us  maintain  permanency 
in  their  growth,  and  add  unbroken  development  to  theit  minds. 
This  I  judge  to  be  entirely  possible  in  our  Practice  School,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  professional  training  of  a  large  student 
body. 

PBELIMINARY  PRACTICE   UNDER   SUPERVISION. 

I  advocate  and  recommend  the  following  additional  equipment : 
When  the  school  has  done  for  the  pupils  what  it  can,  then  it 
seems  to  me  wise  to  send  forth  these  pupils  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  as  may  appear  feasible,  to  serve  as  assistants  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  superintendent,  a  principal  or  a  successful 
teacher. 

This  period  of  work  will  prove  very  helpful.  The  pupil  will 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  call  into  .use  all  previous  knowledge 
and  training,  and  under  circumstances  by  which  she  can  seek 
advice  and  do  little  harm  by  false  teaching.  This  pupil-teacher 
will  now  learn  many  a  lesson  from  her  daily  experience  quite  as 
helpful  to  her  future  success  as  was  her  preliminary  training.  In 
this  way  we  shall  add  force,  decision  and  character  to  the  teacher, 
we  shall  complement  the  public  school  service,  and  we  shall  fur- 
ther develop  the  teacher  by  an  inspiring  experience. 

SATURDAY  CLASSES. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  a  delicate  matter  to  suggest  to  Normal 
instructors  already  overburdened  with  duties  the  advisability  of 
taking  upon  themselves  additional  Saturday  classes  to  instruct. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  seem  equally  severe  to  suggest  to 
our  public  school  teachers  living  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
from  a  Normal  School  the  advisability  of  taking  Saturday  courses. 
It  is,  however,  I  think  a  step  wise  and  imperative  on  both  sides. 

Each  Normal  School  draws  the  bulk  of  its  student  body  from  a 
territory  somewhat  adjacent  to  itself.  I  maintain  that  it  should 
cover  this  ground  more  thoroughly ;  that  each  Saturday,  at  least 
for  a  half-session,  it  should  throw  open  its  doors  to  all  public  school 
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teachers  who  may  choose  to  attend,  providing  for  them  lectures 
upon  pedagogical  subjects,  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching 
various  topics,  and  offering  such  other  aid  as  may  seem  helpful. 

Some  of  our  teachers  are  not  Normal  graduates,  and  cannot 
attend  during  the  week  such  a  school.  To  all  such,  this  instruc- 
tion will  be  specially  helpful. 

Some  of  our  teachers  are  Normal  graduates,  and  are  bringing  to 
their  work  the  value  of  professional  training,  and  to  such  even,, 
in  my  opinion,  this  opening  should  prove  attractive,  for  it  will 
refresh  them  with  the  past,  will  add  to  their  present  equipment, 
and  foster  a  continual  growth. 

I  think  this  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  State  should  be  free. 
Its  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  voluntary.  Its  effect 
upon  the  school  will  be  to  broaden  its  influence  ;  upon  the  teach- 
ers in  active  service,  to  better  equip  them,  to  render  more  e£Bcient 
their  instruction. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  at  Fitchburg  deserves 
g^eat  credit  for  its  missionary  work  during  the  past  year,  along 
the  lines  suggested  above. 

VISITATION    OF    PUBLIC     SCHOOLS     BY    NORMAL    TEACHEBS    AND 

PUPILS. 

To  some  Normal  teachers  this  will  seem  a  novel  and  unneces- 
sary thing.  Novel  I  regret  to  say  it  is  —  alas  !  I  fear  too  much 
so.  Unnecessary  I  claim  it  is  not.  The  public  school  service  is 
constantly  changing.  Varying  conditions  and  problems  appear 
from  time  to  time,  and  therefore  the  demands  made  upon  the 
teachers  are  constantly  varying. 

The  conditions  of  fifty  years  or  ten  years  ago  are  not  the  con* 
ditions  of  to-day,  and  who  shall  forecast  the  future  ? 

Much  criticism  is  made,  and  some  of  it  justly,  that  the  Normar 
graduate  is  not  adapted  to  our  common  school  work.  Even  in 
these  days  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  well  informed  and  highly  edu- 
cated persons  offer  the  query,  "  Do  you  believe  in  Normal  Schools? 
Do  they  not  teach  too  much  theory  ?  " 

The  work  in  the  Normal  Schools  as  seen  by  me,  and  as  reported 
to  me  by  my  teachers,  is  apt  to  be  idealistic  rather  than  realistic. 

In  one  phase  the  school  should  be  ideal.  The  teaching  should 
be  model.  I  believe  in  a  large  equipment.  I  would  call  for  many 
appliances.     We  ought  always  to  expect  an  expert  service.    The 
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danger  is  that  in  the  generous  furnishings  of  the  State  School,  our 
students  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  public  school  shall  be  like 
the  Model  or  Practice  School.  The  danger  too,  is  that  the  State 
teacher  supplied  with  all  needed  appliances  shall  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  actual  public  school,  even  at  its  best,  may  be  devoid 
of  many  of  these  aids. 

The  principle  that  I  am  emphasizing  is  the  principle  of  adapta- 
bility to  existing  conditions,  and  therefore  I  maintain  that  in  no 
better  manner  can  we  pave  the  way  for  the  application  of  this 
principle  than  by  a  constant  familiarity  with  the  work  of  the 
public  school  as  it  is.  This  can  be  done  only  by  frequent  visits. 
Excursions  should  be  made  to  good  schools,  but  also  excursions 
should  be  made  to  schools  of  but  average  excellence.  The  depart- 
ment and  critic  teacher  should  visit  such  schools  often.  The 
Normal  principal  should  be  a  constant  and  regular  inspector  of 
schools,  setting  forth  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  helpful  methods, 
the  results  of  his  observation  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

I  beg  leave  to  go  one  step  farther  even.  I  advocate  somewhat, 
under  wise  guidance  of  course,  the  visiting  of  the  public  schools 
by  the  Normal  pupils. 

Let  the  pupil  receive  a  preliminary,  an  introductory  lesson  upon 
the  objects  of  her  visit.  Then  let  her  go  forth  with  an  alert 
mind,  with  an  eager  intellect,  with  note-book  in  hand,  ready  to 
receive  and  utilize  all  helpful  suggestions,  ready  to  study,  too, 
the  school  in  its  actuality,  and  a  helpful  step  has  been  taken. 

The  teacher  and  her  pupil  both  now  understand  better  exist- 
ing conditions.  Each  will  labor  with  renewed  zeal,  each  will  toil 
with  greater  activity,  with  a  better  appreciation  of  what  is,  with 
a  better  understanding  of  what  may  be,  and  the  Normal  teacher 
and  the  Normal  graduate  tempered  with  such  an  experience  will 
do  much  to  recover  from  the  current  criticism,  alas,  too  well 
founded. 

VISITATION  OF    SISTER   SCHOOLS   AND  NORMAL  COUNCILS. 

I  hold  this  to  be  a  most  important  feature  of  Normal  School 
work.  No  two  persons  think  alike,  no  two  minds  travel  in  the 
same  channel. 

The  interchange  of  daily  experience,  of  individual  methods  of 
different  teachers  should  be  very  helpful  to  each  other.  There  is 
no  copyright  upon  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  product  of  one 
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teacher  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  another,  and  therefore 
I  claim  it  to  be  a  duty  for  each  Normal  teacher  to  visit  sister  Nor- 
mal teachers  at  their  work,  to  gather  suggestions  from  their  plans,, 
helpfulness  from  their  methods,  inspiration  from  their  individu- 
ality. 

Three  master  superintendents  whom  I  know  have  an  inner 
council.  At  regular  times  they  visit  each  other  at  their  work* 
In  conference  later  the  plan,  the  method,  the  system  and  the 
results  seen  in  one  city  are  freely  criticised.  The  result  is  uplift- 
ing.    Let  Normal  teachers  do  likewise  —  why  not  ? 

The  council  of  Normal  workers  is  important.  A  body  of 
earnest  men  and  women,  all  servants  of  the  Commonwealth,  all 
seeking  for  the  same  ends,  are  met  together.  At  such  a  meeting 
we  may  compare,  we  may  contrast,  we  should  evolve.  We  seek 
the  best.  May  we  not  always  carry  home  a  product?  Cannot 
the  school  at  Framingham  be  better  and  do  more  efficient  work 
because  of  the  life  at  Salem  ? 

FACULTY  MEETINGS   AND  THE  OFFICE   OF    PRINCIPAL. 

When  this  topic  appears  I  can  see,  yes,  I  can  well-nigh  hear  a 
smile,  and  the  answer  comes,  ^^  These  meetings  have  been  held 
by  Normal  Faculties  since  the  inception  of  these  institutions.'^ 
Very  true.  I  agree,  but  I  do  not  mean  Faculty  meetings  in  the 
ordinary  signification  of  that  term,  where  individual  cases  are 
considered,  and  where  reports  are  made.  All  this  work  may  be 
necessary ;  I  know  it  is.  It  should,  however,  be  incidental  to  the 
great  work  of  education  in  constant  operation  within  the  wall  of 
the  Normal  building. 

I  refer  to  Faculty  meetings  in  the  broader,  in  the  educative 
sense  of  that  term,  to  gatherings  where  we  meet  for  the  discus- 
sion of  great  educational  principles,  where  we  consider  the  real 
means  of  educational  growth,  •  where  each  worker  shall  freely 
contribute  his  offering,  as  well  as  receive  his  portion. 

At  this  meeting  the  Normal  Principal,  large-hearted,  broad- 
minded,  strong,  and  a  student  withal,  shall  be  a  mctster  of  cere- 
monies. He  shall  be  an  important  contributor,  shall  set  forth  his 
personal  views,  the  results  of  his  experience,  the  fruits  of  his 
observation,  and  receiving  the  gathered  products  of  his  assistant 
teachers,  shall  evolve  therefrom  educational  doctrines  and  meth- 
ods tempered  with  his  personality,  which  shall  permeate  and  give 
character  to  the  teaching  of  his  institution.     In  other  words,  I 
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mean  unhesitatingly  to  say  that  the  Normal  Principal  is  to  his 
teachers  what  the  Superintendent  of  schools  is  to  his  workers, 
namely,  their  educator.  This  need  bj  no  means  detract  from  the 
individuality  of  any  associate  teacher.  The  growth  of  that  indi- 
viduality should  at  all  times  be  fostered,  but  permanency  and 
unbroken  growth,  to  which  the  individuality  of  many  teachers 
shall  make  contributions,  should  be  the  result  of  this  conference. 
This  will  be.  helpful  to  all  agents  concerned. 

Have  I  spoken  severely  ?  That  was  not  my  purpose.  I  have 
spoken  in  the  role  of  an  active  Superintendent,  and  as  a  constant 
observer  of  results.  The  conduct  of  our  Normal  Schools  is  a 
mighty  responsibility,  but  it  covers  a  field  of  wide  usefulness,  and 
embraces  many  opportunities  of  the  greatest  importance.  To  it 
should  be  consecrated  the  best  talent  of  the  state,  and  for  it  should 
be  called  forth  the  loving  sympathy,  the  earnest  cooperation,  the 
generous  support  of  all  parents,  patrons  and  tax-payers.  In  large 
part,  the  future  of  the  nation,  the  weal  of  the  State,  depends  on 
the  training  school  and  the  training  teacher. 

The  past  is  noble,  and  I  laud  it.  The  present  is  progressive, 
and  I  rejoice  in  the  growth.  The  future  may  be  an  advance,  and 
I  hail  it. 
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live,  and  this  is  all  I  want/*     The  association  grave  him  three 
hundred  dollars. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  public  schools  of  Oswego  —  the 
system  which  later  became  the  medium  through  which  Pestalozzi 
transformed  the  new  world  education  even  more  vitally  than  he 
had  done  the  old.  The  orphan  school  did  not  last  long.  After 
its  demise  Mr.  Sheldon  went  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  and  there  organ- 
ized its  first  public  school  system  and  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
valuable  city  library.  In  1853  the  supporters  of  free  schools  in 
Oswego  had  won  their  point,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  was  immediat-ely 
invited  to  carry  out  on  a  larger  scale  the  work  he  had  begun 
in  the  orphan  school. 

At  the  end  of  five  years.  Superintendent  Sheldon's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  current  methods  was  so  strong  that  he  determined  to 
prepare  himself  a  series  of  books  and  charts  for  his  schools.  A 
fortunate  visit  to  Toronto,  at  this  time  showed  him,  locked  up  in 
the  National  Museum  of  that  city,  the  very  appliances  he  had 
been  meditating.  They  were  lying  idle  there -a  fruitless  gift 
from  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  School  in  London.  But 
henceforth  to  be  no  longer  fruitless,  for,  says  his  daughter,*  "From 
this  visit  he  returned  with  the  delight  of  a  discoverer  of  a  new 
world,  laden  with  charts,  books,  balls,  cards,  pictures  of  animals^ 
building  blocks,  cocoons,  cotton  balls,  samples  of  grains  and  speci- 
mens of  pottery  and  glass." 

Promptly  the  next  year  (1859)  a  new  course  of  study  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Oswego  schools.  It  attracted  the  wonder  and  not 
always  the  admiration  of  teachers  and  parents.  It  was  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  system  of  object  teaching,  nature  teaching,  development 
teaching,  teaching  of  things  and  ideas  instead  of  empty  words, 
teaching  that  entered  into  the  inner  life  and  meaning  of  the 
child  world  —  that  flung  open  wide  the  garden  gates  ojt  our  earth- 
ly paradise  and  let  the  crowds  of  eager,  happy  children  troop 
into  their  heritage  —  heritage  from  which  tradition-bound  text- 
books and  methods  of  medieval  times  had  too  long  harshly  kept 
them.  Instruction  had  right-about-faced,  and  the  teachers  were 
to  be  the  learners,  —  a  little  child  was  to  lead  them. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  teachers  and  parents  had  been  won  over 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  But  the  superintendent  knew  his 
efforts  were  crude,  and  through  unusual  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 

*Mr8.  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes  In  Historical  Sketches' of  The  Oswego  State  Normal 
School.    (1887.) 
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his  teachers,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  board  of  education  to 
send  direct  to  London  for  Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones,  who  had  been  a 
successful  teacher  of  Pestalozzian  methods  in  the  Home  and  Col- 
onial Training  School  from  which  the  wonder-working  specimens 
were  secured.  Hermann  Kriisi  was  in  this  country  then,  lectur- 
ing in  New  England  upon  educational  topics.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Kriisi  *  who  was  one  of  Pestalozzi's  best  teachers  at  Yverdon, 
and  it  was  at  Yverdon  that  the  younger  Kriisi  was  born.  He  was 
educated  in  his  father's  school  at  Gais,  had  taught  at  Dr.  Mayo's 
school  at  Cheam  near  London,  and  later  at  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Training  School.  He  had  become  an  author  and  lecturer  of  some 
note.  This  man,  born  and  bred  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  Pestaloz- 
zian instruction,  Mr.  Sheldon  succeeded  in  attracting  to  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Jones,  in  the  little  training  school  he  had  set 
up  for  his  Oswego  teachers.  Here  the  trio  set  immediately  to 
work  contracting,  enlarging,  adapting,  systematizing  the  wealth 
of  ideas  contained  in  the  writings  and  practical  applications  of 
Pestalozzi  and  his  immediate  followers.  This  work  was  monu- 
mental. Many  of  its  details  can  be  seen  in  annual  reports  of 
Superintendent  Sheldon  to  the  Oswego  Board  of  Education  ;  espe- 
cially those  of  the  years  1859,  1860  and  1861. 

At  Mr.  Sheldon's  invitation  a  committee  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  educators  of  the  country  came  to  Oswego  to  investigate 
the  suspicious  proceedings  going  on  in  the  thriving  lake  port. 
Professor  Wm.  P.  Phelps,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee. 
David  N.  Camp,  state  superintendent  of  schools  of  Connecticut, 
and  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  D.  H.  Cochrane, 
principal  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School  were  among  its 
members.  Their  report,  drawn  up  by  Professor  Phelps,  after  a 
three  days'  searching  investigation  of  the  methods  in  actual  use, 
forms  an  important  document  in  the  history  of  American  peda- 
gogy.f  The  school  now  began  to  take  on  a  national  aspect.  Pro- 
gressive teachers  in  various  parts  of  New  York  state  and  from 
many  other  states  began  to  make,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, ^^  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  at  Oswego."  Teachers  and  grad- 
uates from  this  training  school  were  in  demand  for  lectures  before 
teachers'  institutes  and  state  associations.     Ten  years  from  this 

*  See  an  aoooont  of  Hermann  Kriisi  in  Earl  Barnes'  Stadies  in  Eduoation. 
i  t  'or  a  foU  copy  of  this  report  see  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Eiasatioa,  Vol.  xll 
(1862)  p.  60B. 
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time  the  professional  departments  of  nearly  every  normal  school 
in  the  country  had  been  reorganized  on  the  Oswego  plan,  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  by  Oswego  graduates  ;  while  city  train- 
ing schools  modelled  after  the  Oswego  school  were  founded  in 
various  cities  of  the  country.*  A  number  of  these  schools  have 
since  become  famous.  While  this  peaceful  movement  was  under 
way,  civil  war  was  raging  in  the  United  States.  Educational  zeal 
like  this  at  such  a  time  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  Oswego  innovation,  and  to  the  deep  concern  the 
American  people  take  in  general  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

This  progress  was  not  made  without  strenuous  opposition  from 
those  who  did  not  understand  the  change.  The  city  of  Oswego 
at  one  time  threw  the  new  methods  out  of  doors.  They  were 
attacked  in  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  again, 
in  1864,  in  the  National  Education  Association.  The  forum  had 
now  become  national,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  and  his  faithful  teachers 
had  the  satisfaction  of  successfully  defending  the  work  of  their 
lives  before  the  assembled  instructors  of  the  whole  nation.  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  Association  gave,  the  next  year,  the 
emphatic,  official  endorsement  of  the  highest  educational  tribunal 
in  the  land — and  the  demand  for  Oswego  graduates  and  lecturers 
increased  steadily,  f  In  all  of  these  contests  Dr.  Sheldon's 
faith  and  temper  remained  unruffled.  When  occasion  offered  he 
was  ready  to  explain  with  great  patience,  uniform  courtesy  and  a 
sense  of  conviction  that  nearly  always  won  his  hearers,  the  Pes- 
talozzian  system  of  instruction  as  applied  at  Oswego. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  state  was  proud  to  adopt  the  city 
training  school,  as  the  second  normal  school  of  the  state  —  the 
Albany  Normal  being  its  senior  by  some  twenty  years.  Dr.  Shel- 
don was  of  course  appointed  principal.  Other  honors  soon  fol- 
lowed. In  1862  he  had  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  at  a  much  larger  salary  than  he  received  at  Os- 
wego ;  but  he  had  declined  the  honor.  In  1867  he  was  invited  to 
found  a  pedagogical  department  in  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  the  same  year  he  was  urged  to  take  the  principalship  of  the 

*  Detailed  evidence  for  these  statements  may  be  seen  in  a  recent  book  by  the  writer, 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)i  entitled  **Th6  Oswego  Moyement." 

See  also  chapter  Iv.of  Professor  Gordy's  "  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Normal  School  idea 
in  the  United  States."    (Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information,  No.  8, 1891. 

t  Keport  on  Object  Teaching.  (Prof.  S.S.  Greene);  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers'  Association,  1860. 
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Albany  Normal  School.  AH  of  these  offers  he  refused  for  reasons 
characteristic  of  his  whole  life.  ^^  It  would  not  be  right  for  me 
to  jeopardize  the  interests  here/'  he  said,  '^  unless  a  greater  good 
could  be  accomplished  elsewhere."  In  1869  Hamilton  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in  1875  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  New  York  added  Ph.  D. 

In  the  midst  of  his  arduous  school  duties  —  Mrs.  Mary  Sheldon 
Barnes  says  his  working  hours  were  from  five  in  the  morning  to 
ten  at  night  —  Dr.  Sheldon  found  time  to  do  considerable  writing, 
which  was  of  great  use  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  movement  in 
spreading  correct  conceptions  of  the  new  methods.  In  1862  the 
Scribners  published  his  ^^  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction,*'  and 
in  1868,  his  ^^  Lessons  on  Objects."  In  1874  the  same  firm 
brought  out  the  series  of  Sheldon's  Readers,  which  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity.  He  delivered  many  addresses  before  educational 
bodies,  a  number  of  which  have  been  published.* 

Dr.  Sheldon's  opinion  was  sought  and  welcomed  by  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  New  York  state.  He  was  a  constant  and 
ardent  advocate  of  the  unification  of  the  divided  educational  sys- 
tem in  his  native  state.  Largely  through  his  efforts,  a  system  of 
elementary  training  schools  in  connection  with  academies,  were 
established  under  the  control  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  increasing  the  academic 
studies  in  normal  schools,  or  of  their  attempting  the  training  of 
college  graduates.  He  wished  thi&  to  be  done  in  connection  with 
a  fully  equipped  department  of  pedagogy  in  Cornell  University. 
This  is  now  well  under  way,  though  the  Albany  Normal  College 
is  doing  much  of  the  work  Dr.  Sheldon  contemplated. 

In  1898  Dr.  Sheldon  was  chosen  by  the  World's  Fair  officials 
president  of  the  department  of  Professional  Training  of  Teachers 
—  probably  the  highest  honor  that  could  come  to  him  in  his  chosen 
field.  He  died  August  28, 1897,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  in 
the  midst  of  active  preparation  for  the  coming  school  year.  His 
keen  interest  in  educational  affairs  and  desire  to  be  well  informed 
concerning  the  latest  developments  in  education  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  only  the  month  before  he  had  journeyed  to  Milwaukee 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. His  funeral  at  Oswego,  where  he  had  labored  almost 
uninterruptedly  for  half  a  century,  was  such  a  one  as  kings  might 

*  A  list  of  most  of  these  Is  given  in  **  The  Oswego  Moyement.'* 
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well  long  to  have  ;  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  ignorant 
as  well  as  the  most  eminent  educators,  the  city  officials  as  well  as 
the  humblest  teachers  vied  with  one  another  to  show  their  love 
and  honor  for  this  emancipator  of  the  children. 

In  appearance  Dr.  Sheldon  was  tall  and  distinguished  looking 
but  singularly  unaffected  in  speech  and  manner  and  easily  ap- 
proached by  the  dirtiest-faced  urchin  of  the  city  streets.  He  had 
a  strong,  expressive  face,  set  in  these  later  days,  in  a  magnificent 
halo  of  white  hair  and  beard.  His  presence  in  the  school  room 
was  a  daily  benediction.  No  student  of  his  but  feels  his  death  a 
personal  loss,  and  yet  feels  grateful  that  he  was  permitted  to  spend 
some  years  in  contact  with  a  life  so  full  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
intellectual  inspirations. 

Numerous  are  the  tributes  and  estimates  of  his  work  which 
have  appeared  since  Dr.  Sheldon's  death.  Thus  far  I  have  con- 
fined myself  chiefly  to  a  general  account  of  Dr.  Sheldon's  life. 
There  remains  to  be  considered  the  exact  nature  of  "^lis  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  Normal  School  and  to  the  American  Com- 
mon School. 

Dr.  Sheldon's  life  was  long  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  state 
even  so  shortly  after  his  death,  some  of  the  definite  directions  in 
which  he  influenced  American  pedagogy. 

1.  From  evidence  which  will  be  referred  to  later  on,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Sheldon  W6ts  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Pestalozzian  principles  into  this  country  in  such  form  that  the 
elementary  teachers  of  the  land  could  understand  and  apply  them. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Pestalozzian  principles  had  been 
advocated  in  this  country  as  early  as  1809  by  Joseph  Neef.  A 
score  of  intelligent  men  since  Neef  —  many  of  them  the  most 
eminent  in  American  pedagogy  —  had  preached  them.  Russell, 
Barnard,  Stowe  and  others  had  published  them.  The  first  normal 
school  at  Lexington,  Mass.  (1839),  and  the  one  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  them.  Yet  when  all  is  said,  no  one 
of  these  agencies  had  made  Pestalozzi  clear  or  popular  with  the 
mass  of  teachers  —  to  them  Pestalozzi  was  a  foreigner  with  a 
queer  name,  a  man  to  be  discussed  by  a  notable  initiated  few,  but 
of  no  great  moment  for  their  school  room.  No  normal  school  had 
worked  out  and  applied  to  a  system  of  schools  a  curriculum 
arranged  and  conducted  according  to  the  Pestalozzi  pedagogy. 
Professor  Aber*  has  neatly  said:     "What  Dr.  Sheldon  did  was 

«  "  Tbe  Oswego  Normal  Sohool."   W.  M.  Aber,  Fomm,  May,  1896. 
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to  focus  all  these  floating  ideas  on  actaal  practice,  and  work  out  a 
systematic  and  rational  expression  of  these  theories  for  the  daily 
work  of  the  school  room  —  to  do  what  other  men  were  dreaming 
about." 

That  this  work  of  Dr.  Sheldon's  was  regarded  by  those  most 
competent  to  judge,  as  new  and  revolutionary  for  common  school 
education,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show.  The  limits  of 
this  article  will  allow  but  few  citations : 

Professor  S.  S.  Greene*  of  Brown  University,  a  practical  teach- 
er and  distinguished  author,  reported  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  new  work  at  Oswego,  that  "We  are  on  the  eVe  of  a  great 
and  important  revolution  in  the  education  of  our  country."  Pro- 
fessor Gordyf  calls  frequent  attention  to  this  fact.  On  one  page 
he  states,  "  The  Objective  Method  of  teaching  —  first  received  its 
complete  illustration  in  the  practice  school  of  this  institution." 

Dr.  Richard  Boone  in  his  carefully  compiled  "  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,"  says  that  ^'  Miss  Jones  shares  with 
Superintendent  Sheldon  the  credit  of  having  systematically  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  object  teaching  in  this  country." 

Colonel  F.  W.  Parker  has  written  me,  recently,  "  I  place  the 
Oswego  Normal  School  as  first  in  its  influence  upon  the  education 
of  this  country.  .  .  Oswego,  too,  occupies  the  place  of  a  pioneer 
in  the  new  education  ;  it  had  the  honor  to  begin  object  teaching 
in  1861." 

Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
replied,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Oswego  Normal 
School  h^  had  a  greater  beneficial^  influence  upon  elementary 
education  than  any  other  institution  in  the  country." 

Expressions  like  these  show  that  the  introduction  of  practical 
Pestalozzian  methods  brought  changes  of  immense  significance  to 
our  educational  system.  These  changes  were  prominent  in  at 
least  three  directions  :  (1)  A  remarkable  expansion  took  place 
in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction.  The  great  wealth  of  nature 
studies,  language  studies  and  manual  exercises  were  added  to,  and, 
in  some  instances,  took  the  place  of  the  straight-laced  system  of 
the  three  R's.  This  enrichment  alone  of  the  courses  in  primary 
and  grammar  grades  put  a  new  face  on  public  school  education. 
It  was  the  substantial  realization  of  the  dream  of  the  New  Edu- 
cation.     (2)  Along  with  this  change  in  subject-matter  went  a  rev- 

*  Report  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  Harriabnrg*  Pa.,  1885. 
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olution  in  methods  of  instruction.  The  Oswego  adapters  were 
preeminently  sound  and  practical  in  their  formulations  commonly 
known  in  those  days  as  the  Oswego  Methods.  These  methods- 
were  not  devices  —  curiosities  of  pedagogical  sleight-of-hand  — 
they  were  extended,  consistent  and  detailed  applications  of  well 
comprehended  principles  of  education,  to  every  subject  in  the 
school  curriculum.  Dr.  Sheldon,  Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones,  Hermann 
Kriisi,  Miss  M.  S.  Cooper  and  Professor  I.  B.  Poucher  were  the 
chief  workers  in  this  laborious  undertaking.  They  did  their  work 
so  well  that  very  little  change  has  had  to  be  made  in  their  meth- 
ods to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  best  and  latest  educational 
thought.  Their  most  prominent  features  were  '*  objective  teach- 
ing "  and  the  "  development  method."  (3)  These  results  were 
bound  up  with  a  fundamental  change  in  the  conception  and  spirit 
of  education.  The  child^  not  the  teacher,  was  now  the  focal 
centre  of  all  educational  efforts,  hi%  nature,  Ai«  interests  —  physi- 
cal, intellectual  and  moral  —  were  the  determining  factors.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  and  of  modern  child  study. 
These  things  were  all  in  the  air  —  but  remained  "in  the  air.'^ 

Dr.  Sheldon  harnessed  the  Pegasus. 

2.  The  general  idea  of  the  normal  school  was  implanted  in 
America  in  the  fourth  decade  of  this  century,  by  a  group  of  men 
of  whom  Charles  Brooks,  Horace  Mann  and  Cyrus  Pierce  were 
the  leading  spirits.  The  particular  form  of  organization  which  the 
normal  school  finally  assumed,  and  the  sni^'ect-^matter  and  methods 
of  instruction  which  prevail  in  it  to-day,  were  determined  twenty 

{rears  later  by  a  group  of  workers  of  whom  Dr.  Sheldon  was  the 
eadiug  spirit.  An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  normal 
schools  established  before  1860,  and  the  statements  of  men  wha 
taught  in  them,  or  were  familiar  in  'other  ways  with  their  work- 
ings, shows  conclusively  that  the  Oswego  school  set  up  a  new 
standard  among  the*  normal  schools  —  a  standard  which  became 
the  working-pattern  of  nearly  every  normal  school  in  America. 

This  advanced  movement  in  normal  school  instruction  embraced 
three  distinct  phases.  These  were,  (1)  The  constitution  of  a  large 
practice  school  —  comparable  in  number  of  pupils  and  conduct  of 
classes  to  a  system  of  city  schools  —  as  hereafter  an  indispensable 
and  integral  feature  of  a  normal  school.  Normal  schools  had  had 
practice  schools  before  1861,  but  they  were  tentative,  occasional, 
and  in  most  cases  consisted  of  such  few  pupils  as  could  be- 
induced  to  undergo  the  novel  experience.  (2)  The  establishment 
of  one  full  year's  professional  work,  devoted  entirely  to  methods 
and  practice  of  teaching.  (3)  The  organization  of  city  training^ 
schools  for  the  teachers  of  a  city  system.  A  few  sentences  from 
an  editorial  in  Education,  Nov.  1896,  are  in  point  here :     "  One 
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of  the  decided  superiorities  of  the  New  York  public  school  was 
the  new  departure  in  methods  of  instruction  at  the  Oswego  State 
Normal  School,  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  feature  was  the  organization  of  the  city  training 

school  for  teachers Even  as  late  as  1860,  only  one  state 

normal  school  in  Massachusetts  had  a  practice  department 

President  Sheldon  of  Oswego,  followed  by  the  New  York  State 
Normals,  made  it  possible  that  the  improved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  successfully  worked  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States,  by  his  admirable  organization  of  the  city 
training  school  especially  for  primary  teachers." 

Thus  Oswego,  though  not  the  first  normal  school  has  justly  been 
called  the  mother  of  normal  schools.  In  the  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding 1860,  scarcely  a  dozen  normal  schools  worthy  the  name, 
had  been  established  in  this  country.  In  the  ten  years  after 
1860  this  number  had  increased  to  nearly  one  hundred.  In  his 
work  already  noticed.  Professor  Gordy  says,  that  all  the  state 
normal  schools  (in  New  York  state)  have  been  organized  on  the 
Oswego  plan,  as  well  as  the  Normal  College  in  New  York  City. 
In  nearly  every  instance  this  organization  was  effected  directly  by 
Oswego  graduates.  In  the  East,  the  justly  famed  Worcester 
Normal  was  originally  organized  by  an  Oswego  graduate;  and 
others  at  various  points  in  New  England,  as  Willimantic,  Conn.; 
Westfield  and  Hyannis,  Mass. ;  Portland  and  Lewiston,  Me. ;  have 
been  or  are  now  under  the  shaping  influence  of  Oswego  gradu- 
ates. The  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Normal  School  was  quick  to  send,  dele- 
gates to  Oswego  and  to  adopt  the  Oswego  plan. 

There  is  abundant  evidence — but  no  space  for  it  here  —  to 
show  the  marvellous  way  in  which  Oswego  graduates  took  hold  of 
the  normal  schools  of  the  new  and  untrammeled  West.  '^  Every 
normal  school,  as  far  as  I  know,  state  or  city,  between  Pittsburg 
and  San  Francisco,  has  been  organized  on  the  Oswego  plan ;  ana 
hundreds  of  her  graduates  have  been  at  work  in  them  since  1865," 
stated  the  veteran  educator,  A.  D.  Mayo,  in  an  address  made 
at  Oswego,  in  1886.  Replies  received  to  letters  sent  into  nearly 
every  state  confirm  this  view.  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Professor  W.  P. 
Phelps,  President  Smart  of  Purdue  University  and  many  others 
acquainted  with  educational  progress  in  the  West  have  expressed 
similar  opinions.*  Colonel  Parker  wrote,  "  There  are  other  nor- 
mal schools  which  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  education,  but 
I  must  place  the  influence  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School  as  first 
among  them  all." 

Professor  Amos  W.  Farnham  was  very  influential  in  introduc- 
ing Oswego  methods  at  the  South  —  particularly  among  some  of 
the  better  schools  for  the  colored  youth. 

*  For  the  •tatements  of  these  edaoaton  and  others  see  *'  Historical  Sketches  of  the  ' 
State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oswego,  N.  T."    (1887.)    Pablished  by  the  Alumni. 
See  also  '*  The  Oswego  Moyement,"  by  A.  P.  HoUls.    (D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.)    Cbapters  lU. 
and  iv.   See  also  Professor  J.  P.  Gordy's  book  prerloasly  referred  to. 
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Oswego  graduates  have  invaded  other  countries,  before  un- 
touched by  Pestalozzian  methods  ;  these  include  Canada,  Mexico, 
South  America,  Japan  and  Hawaii. 

In  1881  Dr.  Sheldon  added  to  the  curriculum  of  his  school,  a 
kindergarten  training  course.     Oswego  was  thus  the  second  state  / 

normal  school  of  the  country  to  provide  such  training.     Principal  * 

Palmer  informs  me  that  the  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  state  normal  school 
was  the  first.  It  ought  to  be  said  however,  that  Dr.  Sheldon 
regarded  his  action  as  the  first  of  its  kind  among  the  state  normal 
schools. 

Oswego  graduates  and  teachers  have  had  a  very  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  character  of  American  text-books.  This  has  been 
accomplished  not  only  through  their  schoolroom  and  platform 
work,  but  also  by  means  of  model  text-books  which  they  them- 
selves have  written.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  books  namea  in  the 
following  list  will  be  recognized  by  those  familiar  with  text-book 
history,  as  pioneers  in  some  important  phase  of  the  methodology 
of  the  subject-matter  which  they  treat.  Kriisi's  Drawing  Books, 
Appleton  ;  Sheldon's  Series  of  Readers,  Sscribner ;  Guyot's  Geog- 
raphies. Guyot  and  M.  H.  Smith  (Pratt),  Scribner ;  Miss  SticK- 
ney's  Language  Series,  Ginn  &  Co. ;  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes'  Gen- 
eral History,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ;  The  Sheldon-Barnes  American 
History,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Dr.  Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction,  and  his  Les- 
sons on  Objects  ;  Kriisi's  Life  of  Pestalozzi ;  Earl  Barnes'  Studies 
in  Education ;  Margaret  K.  Smith's  Translations  of  Herbart's 
Psychology  and  other  works  on  German  pedagogy,  ought  to  be 
mentioned  among  books  which  have  formed  important  contribu- 
tions to  our  educational  literature. 

Thus  it  seems  sufficiently  clear  that  the  distinct  contributions 
made  by  the  Oswego  Normal  School  to  American  education  may 
.  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  It  organized  the  Pestalozzian  methods  into  a  form  which 
made  them  simple  of  comprehension  and  easy  of  application. 

2.  It  successfully  introduced  these  methods  into  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

3.  It  determined  the  form  of  organization  and  general  method 
of  instruction  of  the  American  state  normal  school. 

4.  It  established  the  type,  and  stimulated  the  growth  of  the 
city  training  school. 

5.  It  has  had  an  honorable  share  in  the  evolution  of  the  text- 
book. 

It  hcts  been  the  thesis  of  this  paper  to  point  out  the  leading 
part  taken  by  Oswego  in  these  various  reforms  ;  but  the  writer  is 
not  unaware  that  tnese  results  were  products  of  a  complex  of 
forces,  the  enumeration  of  which  the  present  article  does  not 
attempt. 
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PROF.  JOHN  W.  HABSHBERGBR,  Ph.D., 
UninertUy  of  Pmntylvaniat  PhikuU^hia,  Pa. 

THE  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health 
in  investigating  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  city  public 
schools,  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  Centre  Street 
School  in  the  Twenty-second  Ward, "  where  it  has  been  the  practice 
for  some  time  past,"  he  said,  ^'  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room with  vines,  branches  of  trees  and  slips  of  golden-rod.  This 
shrubbery  is  left  on  the  walls  for. months  and  with  every  sweeping 
receives  large  deposits  of  dust,  which  cannot  be  removed  without 
destroying  the  decorations,  and  this  the  teachers  will  not  permit. 
These  plants  may  become  the  lodging  places  of  pernicious  germs, 
and  it  would  seem  prudent  to  require  that  these  decorations 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  walls  longer  than 
between  sweepings.'* 

This  school  is  thoroughly  swept  every  day.  With  such  a  rule 
as  this,  not  even  a  holly  wreath  could  be  placed  on  the  walls,  or  a 
Christmas  tree  introduced,  seeing  that  it  would  have  to  be 
removed  within  twentv-four  hours. 

This  charge  on  the  part  of  the  medical  inspector,  who  is  with- 
out doubt  perfectly  sincere  in  looking  after  the  health  of  the 
children,  has  struck  at  all  of  the  recent  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  interesting  children  in  the  objects  of  nature.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  after  children  have  entered  school  and  have  learned  to 
read,  write  and  cipher,  they  lose  apparently  all  interest  in  nature 
and  become  absolutely  dependent  oii  the  statements  of  the  teacher, 
or  of  the  text-book.  The  following  dialogue,  as  entered  into  by 
the  State  Superintendent  and  the  scholars  of  a  public  school  in 
Maine,  is  apropos  to  this  subject :  — 

"  How  many  seed  compartments  are  there  in  an  apple  ? "  he 
queried.  No  one  knew.  "  And  yet,"  said  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, ^^  all  of  you  eat  many  apples  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  see 
the  fruit  every  day,  probably." 

"  You  must  learn  to  notice  the  little  things  in  nature.  Now, 
perhaps  some  little  boy  who  has  driven  the  cows  to  pasture  every 
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day  this  summer  can  tell  me  on  which  jaw  the  cow  has  her 
teeth  ?  " 

No  answer.  Rather  was  there  blank  astonishment,  at  last 
pierced  by  one  little  fellow  volunteering  the  information  that 
^^  our  cow  has  teeth  on  both  jaws,  'cause  she  chaws  hay  all  up 
fine." 

'^  If  that  is  so,  my  boy,"  replied  the  head  of  the  State  schools, 
^^rd  advise  you  to  sell  that  wonderful  cow  widi  teeth  on  both 
jaws  to  some  museum.  I'm  afraid,  children,  that  you  haven't 
studied  nature  closely  enough." 

The  talk  of  the  State  Superintendent  deeply  impressed  the 
children.  They  earnestly  discussed  the  matter  at  recess  time, 
and  the  teacher  the  next  day  overheard  this  conversation  in  the 
play-yard. 

A  little  girl  got  some  of  her  playmates  around  her  and  gravely 
said :  ^^  Now,  children,  make  believe  that  I'm  the  Superintend- 
ent. You  've  got  to  know  more  about  common  things.  If  you 
don't  you'll  all  grow  up  to  be  fools." 

^'  Now,  tell  me,"  she  said,  looking  sternly  at  a  playmate,  ^'  how 
many  feathers  has  a  hen  ?  " 

This  dialogue  epitomizes  the  thought  which  must  be  in  the 
minds  of  many  teachers.  Not  a  few  educators  have  deprecated 
this  state  of  affairs  and  all  progressive  teachers  have  tried  to 
some  extent  to  counteract,  the  tendency,  as  far,  as  is  compatible 
with  the  crowded  curriculum,  by  introducing  nature  study  in  some 
form  or  other  into  the  work  of  the  school.  With  the  number  of 
branches  taught,  the  only  practicable  way  of  doing  this  has  been 
to  correlate  nature  teaching  with  the  other  subjects  taught.  It  is 
possible  to  teach  natural  history  with  geography,  drawing,  history 
tod  composition.  Natural  history  cabinets,  growing  plants,  dia- 
grams and  charts  of  plants  and  animals,  bouquets  of  flowers^ 
branches  of  trees  and  the  wild  plants  themselves  have  not  failed 
to  stimulate  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  have  directed 
them  to  the  fields  and  the  hills  for  their  inspiration.  The  medi«> 
cal  inspector  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health  unwittingly 
struck  at  all  this,  when  he  made  his  statement  to  the  effect,  that 
disease  is  engendered  by  the  dust  which  accumulates.  Mr> 
Thomas  Meehan,  botanist  and  councilman,  took  up  the  cudgel  in 
a  communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  entitled,  ^^  Microbes 
and  Bogies,"  and  defended  the  practice  of  decorating  the  walls.of 
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the  school-room  with  wreaths  and  Christmas  boughs,  stating  his 
belief  that  bacteriology  had  run  mad. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Can  this  objection  raised  by  the 
worthy  medical  inspector  be  obviated  and  natural  objects  still  be 
displayed  for  the  edification  of  the  scholars  ?  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  make  a  plea  for  the  more  general  cultivation  of  plants 
in  home  and  class-room  windows. 

The  writer  in  visiting  England  some  time  since  was  struck  by 
the  evident  care  and  love  with  which  the  English  housewife 
looked  after  the  plants  in  her  window  garden.  She  trained  the 
plants  with  loving  hands,  removing  the  insect  pests  by  careful 
picking  and  watered  them  with  the  greatest  interest  manifested 
in  every  movement.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  and  a  revelation 
to  me  to  find  the  variety  of  plants,  which  she  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing. In  our  own  land,  geraniums  and  a  few  other  plants  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  presence,  while  more  worthy  plants  are 
noticeably  absent.  There  is  some  reason  for  this.  American 
houses  are*  heated  by  dry,  furnace  heat,  and  are,  as  a  rule^ 
too  warm.  English  country  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
cold  and  chilly  to  an  American  visitor.  Yet  much  of  the  secret 
of  success  in  English  window  gardening  depends  on  this  differ- 
ence in  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  American  and  English 
rooms. 

This  difference  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  because  the  winters 
are  very  much  more  severe  in  America  than  in  England.  It  is^ 
however,  desirable  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  growth  of  plants 
in  windows  during  the  cold,  chilly  months  of  the  year  when  vege- 
tation is  dormant  outside. 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  window  gardening  is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  window.  Not  all  plants  will  succeed  in  the  same  win- 
dow. The  exposure  which  will  suit  the  greatest  number  of  sorts 
is  the  eastern,  and  if  there  is  a  bay  window,  the  light  reaches 
the  plants  from  all  sides.  Plants  which  grow  in  shade,  as  ferns^ 
can  be  grown  in  a  north  window. 

As  fine  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  window,  as  in  a  griaenhouset 
if  the  proper  species  are  raised.  Plants  in  a  greenhouse  have 
moist  air,  and  there  are  lots  of  them  together.  In  the  g^owth^ 
therefore  of  plants  in  the  window,  a  moist  atmosphere  should  be 
provided  and  the  pots  of  plants  should  be  massed  together,  not 
only  for  effect,  but  because  the  plants  develop  better  when  grown 
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associated  in  masses.  There  are  several  ways  of  providing  a 
moist  atmosphere.  One  of  the  most  successful  is  the  use  of  a 
Wardian  case.  A  Wardian  case  is  a  glass  box  with  a  door  which 
opens  the  whole  of  one  side,  and  a  wooden  or  metal-lined  bottom, 
which  admits  of  its  being  readily  cleansed.  Ferns  with  delicate, 
filmy  fronds  develop  luxuriantly  in  such  a  case,  if  not  over- 
watered.  Other  tender  leaved  plants  which  will  not  thrive  in  a 
dry  heat  also  do  well  in  such  a  case,  such  as  pitcher  plants 
(Nepenthes  and  Sarracenia),  and  many  tropical  orchids.  This 
box,  set  in  a  window  where  the  sun  reaches  the  plants  fpr  a  few 
hours  every  day,  is  an  adornment  to  any  living  room.  Another 
plan  which  could  be  adopted  in  bay  windows  would  be  to  have  a 
glass  partition  separating  off  the  bay  window  from  the  living 
room.  On  very  cold,  frosty  nights,  a  kerosene  lamp  below  a 
water  bath  would  prevent  frost  action  and  thus  insure  the  pre- 
servation of  the  plants.  In  window  gardening,  a  plant  generally 
suffers  too  much  from  over-watering.  It  is  surprising  how  long 
many  plants  will  thrive  without  a  drop  of  water,  so  that  in 
watering,  the  person  who  grows  the  plants  must  study  the  indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies  of  the  species.  As  a  general  rule,  plants 
with  tough,  thick,  leathery  leaves  and  with  hairy  covering  require 
less  water  than  those  with  soft,  succulent  tissues. 

The  following  remarks  are  added  by  way  of  suggestion  before 
passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  species  to  be  grown.  Plants 
should  have  a  season  of  rest ;  that  is,  for  a  time  be  given  less 
light  and  water.  As  most  of  the  plants  in  the  window  garden 
are  desired  in  bloom  during  the  winter  months,  it  is  best  to  check 
their  growth  during  the  summer  when  vegetation  is  luxuriant 
outside.  Plants  will  keep  longer  in  bloom  in  a  low  temperature 
than  in  a  high  one.  Certain  blossoms  will  last  longer,  if  the 
pollen  is  removed  before  it  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  pistil* 
It  is  important  to  remember,  that  as  far  as  we  know,  plants 
cannot  absorb  water  by  their  leaves.  All  of  the  water  which 
plants  use  is  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  roots.  The  theory  of 
watering  plants  is  not  that  the  leaves  and  stems  absorb  the  moist- 
ure, but  that  a  saturated  atmosphere  retards  the  loss  of  water  from 
the  surface  of  the  plant  which  has  been  taken  up  from  the  soil 
by  the  roots.  The  air  is  like  a  sponge  ;  when  the  saturated  con- 
dition is  reached^  no  more  water  can  be  absorbed. 

There  are  many  plants  that  can  be  selected  for  growth  in  a  home 
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window.  The  foUowmg  are  recommended :  Bignonia  venusta  is  a 
desirable  climber  and  a  beautiful  plant  when  in  flower.  Myrsiphyl- 
lum,  a  South  African  climber,  erroneously  called  smilax,  is  desir- 
able. The  common  bean  and  pea  can  also  be  used  with  effect.  As- 
paragus Sprengeri,  Asparagus  plumosus,  Asparagus  tenuissimus  are 
a  few  of  the  most  useful  window  plants  now  to  be  had  in  America. 
Othonna  crassifolia,  a  pretty  little  composite  plant  with  bright 
yellow^  star-like  flowers  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  a  hand- 
some basket  plant.  The  variegated  ground  ivy,  Nepeta  glecho- 
ma  variegata,  is  also  a  very  good  subject  for  this  treatment. 
Fuchsia  procumbens  is  another  pretty  little  plant  for  house  cult- 
ure and  of  a  rather  different  type  from  the  general  run  of  Fuch- 
sias, being  a  trailing  plant  with  small,  roundish  leaves  and  erect 
tubular  flowers.  German  ivy,  Senecio  mikanioides,  is  desira- 
ble. The  Tradescantias  and  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  can  also  be 
grown,  as  likewise  several  ferns,  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcata 
and  N.  exaltata. 

Many  of  the  Cypripediums,  as  C.  insigne,  C.  barbatum,  and 
C.  Lawrencianum,  as  is  well  known,  offer  no  difficulties  in  culture. 
Coelogyne  cristata  is  also  an  easily  grown,  white-flowered  orchid, 
and  one  most  satisfactory.  Any  one  should  be  able  to  flower 
Lycaste  Skinneri.  Of  the  Cattleyas,  C.  Trianae  is  the  most  com- 
mon. C.  Massiae,  C.  Percivaliana  and  C.  Dowiana  are  also 
easily  managed.  Of  the  Odontoglossums,  O.  Alexandrae  crispum 
is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest. 

Among  the  species  of  ferns  adapted  to  window  culture  are 
some  of  the  sword  ferns,  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  N.  davallioides 
furcata.  Polystichium  proliferum  is  also  an  excellent  sort  for 
house  culture.  The  original  maiden-hair,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
veneris,  is  among  the  most  satisfactory,  although  A.  cuneatum 
can  be  kept  in  good  condition  in  a  window.  The  genus  Pterin 
includes  several  good  house  plants :  Pteris  Cretica,  P.  Cretica 
magnifica,  P.  Cretica  albo-lineata,  P.  hastata,  P.  tremula,  P.  semi- 
pinnata.  The  Cyrtomiums  include  two  good  house  ferns,  C.  fal- 
catum  and  C.  caryotideum.  One  or  two  of  the  Selaginellas  may 
also  be  included  in  the  list.  Selaginella  Kraussiana  is  the  most 
useful  for  carpeting  the  soil,  while  S.  Martensii  is  easy  to  grow 
and  very  pretty. 

Areca  lutescens,  one  of  the  most  commonly  grown  palms,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  useful  in  the  house,  as  likewise,  the  fol- 
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lowing  tall-growing  plants  :  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Rhaphis  flabellia 
formis,  Corypha  Australis,  Liyistonia  Chinensis,  Aspidistra 
lurida  and  rubber  plant,  Ficus  elastica. 

Of  the  plants  which  will  succeed  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  the  cacti  rank  among  the  first.  There  are  many  species 
and  varieties  to  choose  from.  A  few  only  of  the  many  can  be 
mentioned  here.  Opuntia  vulgaris,  Mamillaria  applanata,  Mamil- 
laria  decipiens,  Echinocactus  Texensis,  Cereus  colubrinus,  C. 
triangularis,  C.  grandiflorus, .  Pilocereus  senilis  and  Epiphyllum 
truncatum.  Of  the  bulbous  plants,  Agapanthus  umbellatus.  Cy- 
clamen Europseum,  C.  repandum,  Hedychium  coronarium  and 
H.  Gardnerianum  can  be  satisfactorily  raised.  There  are  besides 
theQe  plants  many  others  which  are  adapted  to  window  culture, 
species  of  Geranium,  Begonia  (tuberous  and  otherwise),  Croton 
(for  variegated  leaves),  Heliotropium  and  an  assortment  of  lilies. 

In  the  city  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  flower-lovers 
can  utilize  the  window  sill  and  balcony.  The  scarcity  of  window 
boxes  is  striking.  There  is  a  great  field  here  for  concerted  effort. 
Fancy  the  effect  of  a  city  block  lighted  up  by  a  display  of  well- 
grown  plants  in  boxes  in  all  available  windows.  A  plain  wooden 
box  about  eight  inches  deep  with  simple  brackets  to  support  the 
weight,  and  with  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  to  allow  the  escape  of 
surplus  moisture  is  inexpensive  and  easily  cared  for. 

The  general  suggestions  which  have  been  made  for  the  growth 
of  plants  in  home  windows  are  also  applicable  to  school  windows. 
However,  the  plants  in  the  school-room  are  to  be  grown  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose,  and  therefore  the  matter  needs  treatment  from  an 
educational,  not  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint.  The  end  which 
should  constantly  be  kept  in  view  in  the  school  garden  is  to  inter- 
est the  children  in  plants  and  stimulate  them  to  observe  for 
themselves.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  have  one  window  of 
the  class-room  set  aside  for  a  seed  bed.  This  seed  bed  ought  to 
be  divided  into  compartments  about  a  foot  square  where  a  variety 
of  seeds  can  be  planted  and  studied  by  the  scholars  during  the 
process  of  germination  and  upward  growth.  Another  window 
should  be  devoted  to  the  Wardian  case,  which  should  be  at  least, 
as  wide  as  the  window  itself,  and  as  high  as  the  first  sash.  In 
this  Wardian  case  could  be  grown  a  great  variety  of  plants  which 
are  of  interest,  biologically  speaking,  such  as  ferns,  orchids,  venus 
fly-traps,  sun-dews,  pitcher  plants,  sensitive  plants,  etc.     A  third 
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.  window  ought  to  contain  an  aquarium  in  which  water  plants  are 
grown,  and  in  which  tadpoles  and  gold  fish  could  be  kept.  In 
the  water  could  be  grown  Utricularias,  Vallisneria,  £^lodea,  Sal- 
vinia,  AzoUa,  Eichornea,  Myriophyllum,  and  grouped  around  the 
aquarium  could  be  placed  the  succulent  plants,  such  as  Cotyle- 
dons, Cacti,  Euphorbias,  etc.  If  the  class-room  have  a  fourth 
window,  as  most  of  them  have  in  the  city  schools,  that  window 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  growth  of  several  of  the  more  inter- 
esting bulbous  plants.  A  metal  tray,  the  size  of  the  window  sill, 
turned  up  slightly  at  the  edge  would  protect  the  woodwork  from 
the  dripping  of  water  and  dirt  always  connected  with  the  gfrowth 
of  plants. 

The  teacher  should  do  as  little  as  possible  to  the  plants.  She 
should  oversee  the  children  who  ought  to  be  assigned  in  squads 
of  two  or  three  to  look  after  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The 
plants  should  be  used  in  the  drawing  and  composition  work.  Let 
the  children,  as  a  drawing  exercise,  sketch  the  stages  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  bean,  or  of  a  pea.  Let  them  paraphrase  the  descrip- 
tion which  the  teacher  gives  of  the  biology  of  any  one  plant 
growing  in  the  Wardian  case.  The  teacher  might  describe  in  a 
general  way  the  structure  of  a  fern,  the  nature  of  an  orchid  and 
the  manner  in  which  insects  are  attracted  for  a  purpose  to  highly 
colored  flowers-;  the  way  in  which  the  venus  fly-trap  catches 
insects,  the  structure  and  function  of  the  pitcher  in  pitcher  plants, 
and  the  sensitivity  and  sleep  movements  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa 
and  the  Oxalids  ought  to  be  taught  in  this  way. 

Many  forms  of  animal  life  could  be  bred  in  connection  with 
plants  both  in  the  water,  and  in  and  out  of  the  Wardian  case. 
Many  indects  could  be  raised  and  their  development  studied. 
The  water  in  the  aquarium,  the  sand  in  the  seed  bed,  the  soil  in 
the  pots  could  all  be  used  to  raise  non-injurious  insect  forms. 
Birds  could  be  kept  in  cages  in  the  windows.  Fish  of  several 
kinds  could  live  in  the  aquarium,  so  that  the  animal,  as  well  as 
the  vegetable  kingdom  would  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  children's 
attention.  The  children  would  by  this  method  of  teaching  be 
stimulated  to  original  research  in  the  fields  and  woods.  It 
appears  to  the  writer,  that  it  is  only  possible  to  introduce  natural 
science  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools  by  combining  the 
teaching  of  science  with  that  of  the  more  important  and  ele- 
.mentary    subjects.      The    curriculum    is    necessarily    crowded. 
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Reading,  writing,  composition,  including  science  instruction, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  history  and  drawing 
are  the  all-important  branches  in  a  public  school  education.  Sew- 
ing, cooking,  music  and  clay  modelling  should  be  relegated  to  the 
technical  or  manual  training  schools.  These  subjects  are  only  of 
indirect  benefit  to  the  scholars,  while  the  more  important  branches 
are  neglected  for  the  less  essential  ones.  The  business  world  ia 
full  of  bad  spellers  and  ungrammatical  writers.  While  speaking 
of  this  general  subject  of  nature  teaching,  it  is  important  to  have 
a  cabinet  in  each  class-room,  where  specimens  illustrating  the 
animal,  the  vegetable  and  the  mineral  kingdom  can  be  kept. 

Charts  of  all  kinds  should  be  hung  on  the  walls  rather  than  the 
plants  themselves.  Photographs  should  be  kept  in  an  album  in  a 
conspicuous  and  accessible  place,  and  the  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  bring  pictures  of  animals  and  plants  from  maga- 
zines, story  books,  papers,  advertisements,  etc. ;  one  scholar  being 
assigned  every  two  weeks  to  paste  these  pictures  in  a  large  scrap- 
book  kept  for  the  purpose:  In  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty,  this 
detailed  class-room  work  would  not  become  burdensome,  but 
would  be  a  pleasure  and  a, delight  to  the  scholars.  Much  can  be 
done  in  this  way  without  elaborate  apparatus  to  interest  the  chil- 
dren in  the  wider  world  of  nature  about  them. 


THE   HERE D ITT  OF   THE  POWER  OF  OBSERVA- 
TION, THE  MEMORY  AND  THE  INTELLIGENCE. 

PBOF.  AIMA  B   MORTON,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

OBSERVATION  is  an  act  of  the  mind  of  a  dual  character :  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  physiological  and  psychological;  it 
begins  in  the  senses  and  is  completed  in  the  consciousness.  Al- 
though, according  to  many,  our  sensations  are  prime  phenomena,, 
not  capable  of  further  analyzing,  showing  us  the  material  world 
as  it  is,  yet  this  is  in  no  way  true.  Profiting  by  the  discoveries 
in  physics  and  physiology,  the  psychologists  of  the  present  time 
have  shown  that  colors,  sound,  temperature,  form,  in  one  word, 
most  of  the  qualities  of  the  external  world,  do  not  at  all  resemble 
the  ideas  formed  by  the  layman  about  them.  They  show  that 
observation  in  us  is  a  state  of  consciousness,  correipandivg  to 
realities  outside  of  us,  but  not  resembling  them ;  so  that  the  sum 
of  the  attributes,  which  we  call  the  external  world,  and  which  we 
conceive  by  a  general  illusion,  as  it  is  in  reality,  is  largely  the 
work  of  the  mind,  a  creation  for  which  the  external  world  fur- 
nishes only  the  raw  materials,  upon  which  our  nerves  act  in  their 
own  way. 

Whether,  however,  the  external  world  is  as  it  appears  to  our 
conception,  or  not,  it  will  not  influence  the  question  of  heredity 
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now  to  be  considered.     The  question  is  :  Is  the  power  of  observa- 
tion, the  sense-activity,  subject  to  heredity  ? 

Let  us  first  remark  that  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  specific 
forms  of  the  faculty  of  observation  the  answer  is  beyond  doubt. 
Considering  the  whole  animal  world,  from  the  smallest  organisms, 
exhibiting  only  a  passive  and  dull  feeling,  up  to  the  highest  ones, 
we  see  that  every  animal  inherits  from  its  progenitors  a  certain 
number  of  senses  of  a  definite  chai-acter.  Heredity  governs  the 
quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  observation  in  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  general  characteristics  which  we  call  specific. 

Heredity  governs  equally  everything  relating  to  the  genus  or 
variety.  §o  the  dog  not  only  inherits  a  fine  smell,  but  also  that 
definite  variety  of  smell,  fitting  him  for  a  certain  kind  of  hunt. 
Among  the  human  race  the  negro  is  distinguished  by  a  keen  smell. 

Doubt,  then,  can  exist  about  the  individual  differences  only,  and 
so  the  above  question  now  assumes  this  form  :  Heredity  governs 
the  transmission  of  the  faculty  of  observation  as  relating  to  the 
real  and  the  fundamental ;  is  this  also  the  case  with  the  transmis- 
sion of  secondary  characteristics,  common  to  individuals  ?  Facts 
will  answer  this  question.  We  shall  see  that  even  the  individual, 
the  abnormal  and  the  peculiar  in  most  cases  proves  to  be  in- 
herited. Successively  the  generally  adopted  five  senses  will  pass 
in  review. 


THE  FEELING. 

Feeling  is  that  general  primitive  sense  of  which  no  animal  is 
deprived.  Aristotle  said  that  all  other  senses  were  only  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  feeling.  Modern  physiology  has  shown  how, 
through  evolution,  the  other  senses  may  have  originated  in  the 
feeling;  how  feeling  is  a  general  language  in  which  the  other 
senses,  special  languages,  originally  had  to  be  interpreted  to  be 
understood.  In  this  sense  we  distinguish  the  sensation  of  touch 
rhard,  soft,  rough)  and  those  of  temperature  (warm,  cold). .  Un- 
der that  name  we  include  even  the  different  conditions  of  the 
muscle-feeling  as  well  as  the  sensations,  emanating  from  all  kinds 
of  touch. 

Feeling  is  really  a  psychological  entity,  .a  collective  kernel,  by 
which  very  different  and  mutually  independent  phenomena  are 
indicated.  The  best  proof  for  this  is  that  disease  can  destroy  one 
kind  of  feeling,  while  another  remains  intact.  Taking,  how- 
ever, feeling  in  its  general  meaning,  we  shall  see  that,  in  all  its 
forms,  it  is  subject  to  the  law  of  heredity. 

The  organ  of  touch  par  excellence^  the  hand,  has  been  modified 
by  hereditary  transmission.  ^^It  is  an  established  fact  that  men  and 
women,  whose  ancestors  engaged  in  manual  labor,  have  large 
hands,  while,  to  the  contrary,  those,  whose  ancestors  during 
several  generations  did  not  perform  this  kind  of  labor,  generally 
have  very  small  hands."     (Darwin.) 
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The  investigations  of  Walker  have  shown  that  in  England  the 
hands  of  the  laboring  classes  are  larger  than  those  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  from  birth  on.  So  it  is  with  lefthandedness. 
There  are  families  in  which  the  exclusive  use  of  the  left  hand  is 
hereditary.  Girou  de  Buzareingues  knew  of  one  in  which  the 
father,  the  children  and  most  oi  the  grandchildren  were  left- 
handed.  One  of  them  was  so  from  birth  on,  in  spite  of  all  the 
care  bestowed  to  wrap  up  the  left  hand  to  prevent  its  use. 

Often  has  the  difference  been  shown  existing  in  keenness  of 
touch  between  southern  nations  and  those  of  northern  regions. 
In  the  former  the  touch  is  highly  developed,  in  the  latter  in  a 
rudimentary  state.  The  Laplander,  who  drinks  an  extract  of 
tobacco  to  cure  colic,  has  a  skin  about  as  little  sensitive  as  his 
inner  organs.  As  Montesquieu  says :  You  have  to  flay  the  man 
to  make  nim  feel. 

Lucas  remarks  that  experience  has  shown  that  parents  impart 
to  their  children  the  most  peculiar  perfections  and  imperfections. 
The  skin  exhibits  super-sensitiveness  or  the  opposite.  '^  A  woman 
whose  skin  is  so  sensitive  that  the  smallest  scratch  is  a  cruel  tor- 
ment to  her,  is  married  to  a  man  who,  in  the  highest  degree,  ex- 
hibits the  opposite  tendency.  Their  child,  a  girl,  is  as  hardv  as 
the  father.  We  saw  her  endure,  without  a  murmur,  pains  which 
to  others  would  have  been  unbearable." 

Many  people  show  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness  as  to  tickling. 
Whole  families  are  absolutely  insensible  to  it ;  other  ones  again 
are  unable  to  stand  the  slightest  touch.  Other  persons  again  can- 
not stand  the  touch  of  some  materials,  as  cork,  silk,  feathers,  etc. 
This  sickly  sensibility  is  inherited  sometimes  from  the  father  and 
then  again  from  the  mother.  ^^  We  know  of  a  family  in  which 
several  members,  men  as  well  as  women,  when  touching  the 
downy  surface  of  a  peach,  experience  such  a  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion that  even  the  sight  of  the  iruit  makes  them  shiver."  (Lucas.) 

The  sense  of  temperature  also  shows  examples  of  hereditary 
transmission.  ^'  A  family  from  the  South,"  says  Lucas,  ^^  had  been 
residing  in  Paris  (France),  for  a  long  time.  Several  of  the  chil- 
dren werei  born  there.  But  all,  whether  born  in  Paris  or  in  the 
South,  are  very  sensitive  to  cold  weather.  One  of  the  daughters 
was  married  to  a  man  from  the  North,  who  was  insensible  to  cold. 
The  child  from  this  marriage  is  still  more  influenced  by  cold  than 
the  mother ;  it  shivers  as  soon  as  the  temperature  falls  only  a  few 
degrees  and  is  hot  allowed  to  go  out  in  this  weather." 

IL 

THE  SIGHT. 

The  sight  is  the  most  intellectual  sense,  the  most  important  one 
for  science  and  art.  We  need  but  remember  that  the  loss  of 
sight  often  results  in  loss  of  mind.  Blindness  from  birth  on 
works  disaster  to  the  development  of  the  intellect:  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  blind,  operating  with  touch-sensations  largely,  cannot 
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resemble  ours,  chiefly  (iepending  upon  sight.  From  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  the  heredity  of  observation-power  through 
sight  chiefly  then  claims  our  attention. 

Individual  differentiations  of  this  sense  depend  principally  on 
three  causes :  The  architecture  of  the  eye,  the  insensibility  and 
super-sensibility  of  the  optic  nerve. 

A.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  sight,  depending  on  the 
architecture  of  the  eye,  are  strabism,  myopy  and  presbyopy.*  It 
is  to  hereditary  influences  generally  that  we  owe  the  structure  of 
our  organ  of  sight,  and  consequently  the  greater  or  less  reach  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  hereditary  influence 
on  sight  is  the  constant  increase  of  shortsightedness  among  peo- 
ple engaged  in  mental  labor.  Donders,  the  most  famous  ophthal- 
mist  in  Europe,  studying  the  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
found  that  this  is  a  disease  largely  affecting  the  "  better  "  class  of 
society  :  that  dwellers  in  cities  furnish  the  largest  contingent  and 
that  country  people  are  almost  entirely  exempt  from  it.  In 
France  the  same  observation  was  made.  In  England,  in  the  mili- 
tary school  at  Chelsea,  only  three  children  in  1,300  suffered  from 
it.  But  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  per- 
centage of  short-sighted  students  was  very  large :  in  Oxford  as 
82  in  127  or  259^  . 

In  corresponding  schools  in  Germany  it  is  worse.  Doctor  Cohn 
of  Breslau,  examined  the  eyes  of  10,000  pupils  in  elementary  schools 
and  among  this  number  he  found  1,004  short-sighted  ones.  In  coun- 
try schools  the  number  was  small.  In  city  schools  the  percentage 
rose  with  th^  grade  of  the  school ;  in  elementary  schools  6. 7^, 
in  secondary  schools  10.  3  %,  in  normal  schools  19.  7  ^,  and  in 
gymnasia  and  universities  ^6.  2  ^.  As  too  much  reading  causes 
short-sightedness  and  heredity  renders  it  permanent,  the  number 
of  persons  so  afBicted  must  necessarily  increase  with  people 
largely  engaged  in  mental  labor.  (This  alone  should  constitute 
a  powerful  argument  against  the  excessive  use  of  text-books, 
often  printed  in  small  type,  especially  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  where  the  teacher  should  teach  instead  of  simply  as- 
signing lessons  to  be  read  and  studied  and  next  day  to  be  ^'  re- 

cited.'0 

<'  It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,*'  says  Liebelicht,  ^^  that  in  the 

intellectual  world  myopia  is  steadily  increasing." 

B.  Anaesthesia  or  insensibility  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  many 
degrees  and  forms,  is  readily  inherited.  We  know  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness to  light  varies  greatly  in  different  persons.  It  mav  be 
twice  as  great  in  one  as  in  another.  Heredity  transmits  all  these 
disparities  from  partial  anaesthesia  to  total  blindness,  in  which 
last  stage  the  eye,  incapable  of  distinguishing  forms  and  colors, 
only  experiences  a  vague  impression  of  light. 

In  the  caves  of  Carmola  and  Kentucky  live  animals  belonging 

*  Nothing  is  more  oommon  than  the  transference  of  these  defects. 
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to  different  diviBions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  all  blind.  The 
representatives  of  this  subterranean  fauna,  who  live  nearest  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  are  still  vaguely  impressed  by  light  and  possess 
also  the  integral  parts  of  the  eye,  while  in  animals  living  at  a 

?:eater  distance,  onlv  the  socket  is  there,  but  the  eye  absent, 
he  same  cause,  lacK  of  use,  has  influenced  all  the  successive 
generations  and  heredity  has  gradually  piled  up  the  fatal  results 
of  it. 

A  well-known  fish-breeder  in  France,  Carbonnier,  produced  a 
peculiar  eye-disease  in  fishes,  which  he  subjected  to  strong  light 
in  an  abnormal  way.  The  afBiction  was  promptly  transferred  by 
heredity  to  the  offspring. 

Horse-breeders  have  remarked  that  it  would  be  easy  to  produce 
a  race  of  blind  horses.  An  otherwise  healthy  stallion  lost  his 
sight  through  an  accident  and  the  offspring  thereafter  all  became 
blind  before  the  third  year. 

In  man  blindness  from  birth  on  may  be  a  family  disease. 
Blind  parents  often  have  blind  children.  A  blind  beggar  had  five 
children,  four  boys  and  one  girl,  who  were  all  blind  from  birth  on. 

Dufau,  in  his  book  about  blindness,  cites  twenty-one  examples 
of  blind  persons  whose  father,  mother,  or  grandparents  were  suf- 
fering from  serious  eye  diseases. 

The  inability  to  distinguish  colors,  known  as  color-blindness  or 
daltonism,  is,  as  is  well-known,  hereditary.  The  renowned 
chemist,  Dalton,  as  well  as  his  two  brothers,  was  afBicted  *  this 
way.  Sedgwick  observed  that  daltonism  is  more  frequent  in  men 
than  in  women.  In  eight  related  families  it  lasted* through  five 
generations  and  attacked  seventy-one  persons.  (Darwin.)  It  is 
out  natural  that  such  an  anon^aly  of  the  sight  should  influence  the 
mind,  especially  in  an  aesthetic  way.  An  old  gentleman,  who 
from  infancy  on  had  observed  that  he  could  not  properly  distin- 
guish colors,  complains  that  in  pictures  he  noticed  gray  and 
vague  figures  only,  in  panoramas  only  a  dark  smoke,  ana  saw 
nothing  but  dull  colors  and  cold  uniformity  in  a  brilliant  sunrise 
or  sunset,  in  the  richest  display  of  a  rainbow  or  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent display  of  colors  in  nature.     (Delboeuf.) 

C.  In  certain  generations  and  families  the  sight  is  unusually 
strong.  ^^  The  inferiority  of  Europeans,  as  compared  to  savages, 
in  regard  to  sight  and  other  senses,  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  lack 
of  exercise,  existing  through  generations  ;  for  Rengger  informs  us 
that  he  knew  Europeans,  brought  up  and  living  ever  after  among 
these  savages,  who,  however,  never  became  their  equals  in  this 
regard.     (Darwin.) 

Darwin  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  when 
on  board  his  ship,  saw  distant  objects  much  more  clearly  than  did 
the  English  sailors,  in  spite  of  their  occupation.  Evidently  this 
was  a  result  of  heredity. 

Often  attention  has  been  called  to  the  admirable  perfection  of 
the  senses  of  the  Mongols,  inhabiting  the  plains  of  northeastern 
Asia  :  they  distinguish  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  with  the  naked  eye. 
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EDITORIAL. 

IT  is  a  great  and  notable  position  to  which  William  H.  Maxwell,  for 
some  time  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Brooklyn,  has  been 
called,  to  lead  the  educational  forces  of  Greater  New  York.  Very 
grave  responsibilities  rest  upon  him  and  opportunities  such  as  few  men 
ever  dreamed  of  are  within  his  grasp.  May  he  prove  equal  to  such  a 
position. 

IT  is  hard  to  realize  that  after  so  many  years  of  unbroken  peace  we 
are  now  actually  at  war.  But  it  is  a  war  for  a  high  and  noble 
purpose, — to  rescue  a  sorely  stricken  people  from  the  inhuman  cruelty 
of  barbarous  oppressors  and  from  starvation.  Cuba  deserves  her  free- 
dom and  we  confidently  trust  will  soon  receive  it.  Spain  deserves  a 
severe  castigation  for  her  oft  repeated  and  awful  cruelties  and  is  likely 
to  receive  it.  And  the  world  will  look  on  in  wonder  and  learn  a  lesson 
never  to  be  forgotten  as  this  great  nation  pours  out  her  treasures  of 
men  and  money  to  rescue  and  free  and  feed  and  build  up  into  a  pros- 
perous Republic  a  weak,  down-trodden  people  in  the  clutch  of  a  merci- 
less oppressor  and  in  the  very  throes  of  death.  May  the  United  States 
thus  teach  the  world  that  ^'  man's  inhumanity  to  man"  must  cease. 

Meantime  the  cry  of  starving  Cuba  pierces  our  ears.  What  can  we 
do  ?  We  must  send  instant  relief.  To  this  end  we  ask  our  readers  to 
aid  in  this  good  work.  A  beautiful  picture,  18x38  inches  in  size, 
called  the  Accolade,  representing  allegorically  Columbia  and  Cuba,  has 
been  prepared  by  New  York  friends  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  is 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  this  society  and  the  Cuban  Relief  Committee. 
The  price  is  $1.00,  plus  postage.  This  is  a  labor  of  love.  Send  your 
dollar  at  once  and  help  Cuba.  We  will  forward  all  the  money  to  New 
York.  We  do  not  ask  a  cent  for  our  trouble  in  the  matter,  but  are 
anxious  to  help  on  this  good  cause.  You  thus  get  a  good  picture  %ox 
your  money  and  help  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  its  noble  work.  Act  at 
once.     Send  in  your  dollar. 

THESE  are  the  days  of  great  educational,  religious  and  business 
gatherings.  Omaha  is  to  be  a  storm  centre  this  summer  with  its 
vast  Trans-Mississippi  Exhibition.  One  of  the  most  notable  assemblies 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  its  Educational  Convention  which  convenes 
on  June  28th,  and  lasts  three  days.  It  is  under  the  energetic  manage- 
ment of  such  men  as  City  Supt.  C.  G.  Pearse,  State  Supt.  W.  B. 
Jackson.  Among  the  topics  and  speakers  annoanced  are,  The  Public 
School  System  as  an  Instrumentality  of  Social  Advance,  by  Pres.  E. 
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Benjamin  Andrews;  Morality  and  the  Public  Schools,  by  Supt.  F. 
Louis  Soldan  of  St.  Louis ;  Do  Our  Schools  Cost  Too  Much  ?  by  Supt.  • 
Aaron  Gove  of  Denver,  Colo. ;  Conditions  and  Needs  of  the  Rural 
Schools,  by  State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stetson  of  Maine ;  Relative  Value  of 
Scholarship  and  Special  Training  for  Teachers,  by  Supt.  J.  F.  Mills- 
paugh  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Quite  a  number  of  valuable  conferences- 
have  been  arranged.  One  on  Rural  Schools  arranged  by  State  Supt. 
John  R.  Kirk  of  Missouri  includes  among  its  speakers,  State  Supts.  R. 
C.  Barrett  of  Iowa  and  Wm.  Stryker  of  Kansas.  Pres.  Wm.  F. 
Slocum  of  Colorado  College  is  getting  a  strong  program  ready  on  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  and  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity on  his  great  specialty,  Child  Study.  Other  conferences  will  be 
provided  for  teachers  of  Science,  of  English,  of  History,  of  Music,  of 
Drawing,  of  Manual  and  Industrial  Training,  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind ; 
for  Kindergarten  teachers,  for  Members  of  Boards  of  Education  and 
for  teachers  in  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  Here 
is  a  rich  and  varied  program  which  will  be  of  real  benefit  to  every  one 
who  can  attend.  And  when  tired  of  these  literary  feasts  there  are  the 
unending  delights  of  the  Exposition.  A  great  multitude  of  teachers^ 
will  find  recreation  and  lasting  benefit  in  the  summer  days  at  Omaha. 

TWENTY  years  ago,  Henry  W.  Blair,  a  rising  young  member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  Hampshire,  the  nursery  of  statesmen,  in  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  reminded  the  political 
party  under  whose,  administration  the  civil  war  was  closed  and  5,000,000 
chattel  slaves  were  changed  to  American  citizens,  that  this  mighty  trans- 
formation of  society  necessitated  another  and  more  prolonged  war  against 
the  appalling  illiteracy  that  still  held  in  bondage  a  third,  sometimes  practi- 
cally a  half,  of  the  people  in  the  most  famous  of  those  proud  old  Com- 
monwealths. He  told  the  great  manufacturers  and  industrial  leadei*^ 
of  the  victorious  North,  who  were  demanding  a  protective  tariff  as  a 
defense  from  cheap  foreign  labor,  that  unless  they  heeded  the  loud  call 
from  the  southland  for  national  aid  to  educate  its  children  and  youth, 
the  coming  generation  of  southern  workers  would  be  found  a  people 
who  could  be  both  '^worked"  and  ^' voted"  in  a  manner  that  would 
make  this  section  of  the  Union  a  more  formidable  rival  than  even  the 
half-paid  operatives  of  foreign  lands.  Five  years  later  he  began  that 
great  campaign  of  education  in  congress  which  proposed  that  during 
the  eight  years,  from  1881,  $70,000,000  should  be  expended  for  national' 
aid  to  the  common  schools  of  the  whole  country,  distributed  according 
to  the  Uliteracy  of  each  state,  on  the  condition  that  the  people  thus- 
benefited  should  raise  an  equal  amount.  The  direct  effect  of  this  law 
would  have  been  to  give  to  every  southern  state  a  six  months'  school 
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through  all  the  rural  districts,  while  the  towns  and  cities  could  have 
maintained  the  graded  system,  with  a  people's  college  established  in 
every  state  by  a  special  congressional  grant.  In  summing  up  the  ques- 
tion at  the  last  great  discussion  in  1890,  the  author  of  the  Blair  Bill 
declared :  ^^This  education  bill  will  solve  the  race  problem ;  will  elevate 
and  preserve  the  right  of  suffrage ;  is  the  only  possible  tariff  against  the 
pi-oduction  of  the  cheap,  because  ignorant,  labor  of  the  south ;  will  so 
elevate  labor  that  it  will  command  good  wages,  and  thus  create  a  home 
market  at  the  south  for  the  increased  production  of  its  diversifying 
industries;  will  decide  the  great  school  controversy  in  favor  of  the 
free  public  system  of  education  for  all.  These  things  accomplished, 
the  republic  will  be  perpetual."  In  an  impressive  speech  delivered  in 
the  Senate  in  1887,  he  foretold,  as  by  prophecy,  the  precise  condition 
of  affairs  now  existing  in  a  portion  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres 
of  the  North.  The  cheap  labor  of  the  soathern  operative,  in  connection 
with  the  old-time  system  of  child  labor  now  compels  the  northern  man- 
ufacturer to  demand  such  a  reduction  of  wages  and  such  a  return  to  the 
barbarism  of  child-labor  as  will  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  rivalry  of  the  southern  half  of  the  nation.  The  Blair  Bill  was 
defeated  at  last  by  the  senatorial  votes  of  the  three  New  England  states 
that,  in  one  year,  will  lose  more  money  from  the  present  conditions  than 
the  $70,000,000  it  proposed  to  distribute  in  eight  years,  on  condition 
of  as  much  more  to  be  supplied  from  the  South  and  the  North.  Its 
passage  in  1881,  in  the  past  seventeen  years  would  have  educated 
several  millions  of  southern  children  who,  entering  life  in  advance  of 
any  former  generation,  would  today  have  been  a  people  that  could  not 
be  worked  at  what  are  regarded  starvation  wages  by  the  laborer  in  the 
North,  and  would  not  submit  to  the  system  of  child-labor  discarded  by 
every  civilized  country ;  a  people  trained  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
mutual  helpfulness,  and  every  year  more  completely  released  from  the 
bondage  of  sectional  politics.  In  rejecting  this  wise  and  statesman- 
like provision  for  the  uplifting  of  the  southern  children,  the  North  has 
now  on  hand  a  long  and  wearisome  conflict,  industrial  and  political, 
which  can  only  be  solved  at  last  by  the  principles  outlined  in  the  statute 
it  struck  down  and  rejected,  with  its  author,  as  the  fad  of  a  political 
visionary,  fifteen  years  ago. 


JUSTICE. 

EDWARD  WILUAM  DUTCHBK,  STILLWATER,  MINN. 

Firm  as  the  rock  that  rests  on  the  granite  below ; 

True  as  the  light  that  shines  from  the  fountain  above ; 
Ceaseless  as  time,  whose'rivers  unendingly  flow ; 

Swift  as  the  arrow  that  pierces  the  heart  of  a  dove ! 
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7 HE  FIRSJ  COLLEGE  IN  IOWA, 

PBOF.  J.  H.  T.  MAIN,  GRINNBLL,  IOWA. 

TRADITION  says  that  it  was  the  afternoon  of  a  rainy  day  in  the 
fall  of  1 848  when  Iowa  College  began  the  work  of  instruction  in 
Davenport.  There  were  two  students  and  one  professor.  This  was 
the  practical  beginning  of  higher  education  in  the  Northwest  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  The  official  beginning  dates  from  June  10,  1846, 
when  the  first  board  of  trustees  was  elected.  Preparations  are  now 
well  under  way  for  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  event,  the 
semi-centennial  of  higher  education  in  Iowa,  with  such  ceremonies  as 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  occasion  demand.  There  are  many 
questions  connected  with  the  history  of  the  college  which  have  to  do 
with  education  and  culture  in  their  larger  aspects,  but  these  are  not  the 
ones  that  at  present  are  of  chief  interest  to  the  more  intimate  friends  of 
the  institution.  They  will  dwell  upon  the  inner  and  personal  life  of  the 
college,  and  meditate  upon  its  early  trials  and  triumphs,  upon  the  ruin 
wrought  by  fire  and  cyclone,  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  college,  the 
lesson  of  the  past  and  the  promise  of  the  future. 

There  had  been  other  '^  colleges"  and '' universities"  planned  and 
built  on  paper  for  the  new  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  un 
toward  conditions  of  pioneer  life  were  such  that  none  of  them  hardly 
more  than  attempted  to  begin  the  work  of  instruction,  and  none  of 
them,  save  Iowa  College,  has  lived  to  tell  the  story  of  that  early  time. 
Why  did  it  live  and  grow  ?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  col- 
lege was  not  planned  nor  built  on  paper  but  established  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  a  few  men  who  profoundly  believed  in  head  and  heart 
culture,  and  who  determined  to  reproduce  on  the  prairies  educational 
opportunities  in  some  sense  similar  to  those  they  themselves  had  en- 
joyed. Most  of  them  had  taken  degrees  from  New  England  colleges, 
chiefly  Yale,  and  all  of  them  had  taken  the  course  at  Andover  seminary. 
Coming  from  those  halls,  full  of  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
with  clearly  defined  ideas  and  well  established  principles,  they  repre- 
sented potentially  a  college  of  the  highest  type.  Out  of  their  spirits  the 
college  grew  as  time  and  environment  permitted,  slowly  it  is  true,  but 
steadily  and  substantially.  The  source  from  which  it  came  was  the 
surest  indication  of  its  ultimate  strength.  Growth  was  inevitable.  The 
men  who  directed  had  faith.  If  New  England  had  developed  institu< 
tions  under  still  harder  conditions  than  those  prevailing  on  the  frontier, 
then  why  should  they  despair !  The  hardness  of  New  England,  when 
higher  education  was  first  proposed,  was  of  a  different  and  more  recalci- 
trant type  than  that  of  Iowa  teiTitory.  If  out  of  those  earlier  condi- 
tions had  sprung  such  a  sturdy  growth  as  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Dart- 
mouth, Harvard  and  Yale,  might  there  not  be  hope  in  a  new  wilderness 
for  a  fruition,  if  not  as  great,  yet  great  enough  to  justify  unlimited 
labor  and  sacrifice?     These  sturdy  pioneers  believed  there  might  be. 
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They  were  coosequently  not  dispirited  by  the  smallness  of  the  begins 
ning  —  one  professor,  two  students  and  a  few  bookb.  This  one  pro- 
fessor was  Rev.  Ei*astas  Ripley,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  of  those  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  college. 
As  soon  as  iucreasing  numbers  permitted  a  division  of  labor,  which 
was  very  soon,  he  was  made  Carter  professor  of  ancient  languages, 
which  position  he  held  until  1858. 

There  was  an  immediate  effort  made  to  fix  the  outlines  of  a  college. 
The  first  catalogue  witnesses  this.  Requirements  for  admission :  ''  Can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  must  be  fourteen  years  of 
age,  present  adequate  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character  and  sus- 
tain a  satisfactory  examination  in  English  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  Latin  grammar,  Caesar's  Commentanes,  Sallust,  Virgil, 
Greek  grammar,  the  four  Gospels  in  Greek  and  Xeuophon's  Anabasis." 
The  Freshman  class,  as  given  in  this  catalogue,  consisted  of  six  young 
men.  The  faculty  numbered  two.  Under  the  head  of  '' Remarks" 
this  interesting  statement  is  found :  ''The  trustees  propose  to  secure 
an  additional  teacher  for  next  year.  They  are  cheered  by  the  en- 
couraging prospects  of  the  youthful  institution  and  confidently  hope  by 
the  aid  of  friends  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  make  it  an  instrument 
of  great  and  lasting  good  to  this  rising  state  in  the  cause  of  science, 
mental  discipline  "and  Christian  morality.'*  There  were  but  thirteen 
pages  in  this  catalogue,  but  every  one  of  them  bears  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  composed  it,  had  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
term  college. 

The  next  catalogue  bears  date  of  1853-4.  It  names  three  seniors, 
three  juniors  and  six  freshmen.  The  faculty  now  numbers  four.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  the  library  of  1,200  volumes.  There  is  also  a  prepara- 
tory department  catalogued,  having  ninety-seven  names.  This  signifi- 
cant "Remark"  is  made:  **The  line  of  policy  hitherto  pursued  by 
the  trustees  and  to  which  they  are  pledged  for  the  future,  is,  to  meet  all 
the  actual  wants  of  the  institution  as  they  are  deveio()ed,  in  relation  to 
the  requirements  of  buildings,  apparatus,  library  and  instruction.  The 
belief  is  cherished  that  the  institution  is  already,  in  some  good  degree, 
performing  the  proper  work  of  a  college." 

In  1860,  the  institution  was  moved  from  Davenport  to  Grinnell,  the 
property  in  Davenport  having;  been  sold  for  $35,000.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  growth  of  Davenport  made  necessary  the  extension  of 
some  streets  through  the  college  grounds,  making  them  unsuitable  for 
college  purposes.  The  location  at  Grinnell  was  chosen  because  of  the 
character  of  the  community,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Eastern 
people,  and  the  hearty  assurances  of  cooperation  and  help  given  by  the 
leading  citizens.  Difficulties  connected  with  the  transfer  had  caused  an 
intermission  of  a  year  or  two.  Immediately  thereafter  came  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Civil  war.  The  upper  classmen  went ''  to  the 
front"  and  there  was  no  graduating  class  again  till  1865.  The  contri- 
bution of  Iowa  College  to  the  Civil  war  is  indicated  by  the  catalogue  of 
1865-6,  wherein  a  roll  is  given  of  the  students  who  volunteered,  con- 
taining more  than  seventy  names.  Considering  the  size  of  the  institu- 
tion this  is  a  most  astonishing  contribution.     From  1865  there  has  been 
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a  steady  growth.  The  largest  class  Iq  the  history  of  the  institation  will 
be  graduated  the  coming  June,  the  number  very  fittingly  being  just 
fifty.  There  are  not  far  from  three  hundred  in  the  four  college  classes. 
There  are  about  twenty- five  thousand  volumes  in  the  library.  There 
are  well  equipped  laboratories.  The  work  of  instruction  is  in  charge  of 
well  trained  specialists. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  aim  of  the  original  board  of  trus- 
tees has  been  kept  constantly  in  view,  namely:  "To  meet  the  actual 
wants  of  the  institution  as  they  have  been  developed."  This  leads  to  a 
statement  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  Iowa  College  as  they  ap- 
pear to  one  of  a  younger  generation. 

1 .  Its  growth  was  from  the  inside,  in  response  to  urgent  demands 
and  needs.  The  increase  has  consequently  been  healthy,  natural  and 
pei*manent. 

2.  The  security  of  the  institution  has  been  the  abiding  faith  and  en- 
thusiastic devotion  of  those  who  have  fostered  it.  Money  for  perma- 
nent endowments  has  come  slowly,  but  there  has  been  a  wealth  of  devo- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  institution,  and  this  has  been  the  chief  source 
of  its  power  in  the  past  and  its  securest  hope  for  the  future. 

3.  It  was  founded  in  a  spint  of  liberal  conservatism,  by  men  who, 
while  believing  thoroughly  in  the  traditions  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up,  were  yet  tolerant  of  the  pressure  imposed  by  circumstances 
and  the  developing  and  changing  thought  of  a  progressive  people.  For 
example,  they  were  opposed  to  co-education,  but  as  slender  resources 
stood  in  the  way  of  an  education  in  the  East  for  their  daughters,  they 
made  temporary  provision  for  them  in  the  college,  by  establishing  a 
"ladies*  course."  This  "temporary"  provision  grew  by  the  most 
simple  and  natural  process  into  complete  assimilation  with  the  regular 
college  work.  Thus  it  happens  that  Iowa  College,  established  distinctly 
for  men,  is  now  co-educational  and  is  so  by  virtue  of  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion, unaided  by  a  single  decree  or  resolution  of  the  authorities  in 
charge.  There  was  always  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  inevitable  trend 
of  things,  and  no  less  true  is  this  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  time. 
The  recognition  of  the  great  principle  that  truth  will  prevail  and  that 
contention  and  agitation  mean  progress,  is  the  spirit  of  true  conserva- 
tism and  is  the  only  spirit  that  is  worthy  an  institution  that  pretends  to 
educate. 

4.  There  has  always  been  a  perfect  understanding  that  teaching, 
means  not  merely  the  enforcement  of  a  certain  view,  but  also  the  clear 
and  explicit  statement  of  the  facts  and  suggestions  bearing  upon  any 
given  question,  to  the  end  that  the  mind  may  seek  to  know  the  ultimate 
truth. 

5.  To  crown  all,  there  has  been  from  the  first  a  ready  and  just 
recognition  of  two  of  the  most  vital  things  in  education,  namely :  The 
freedom  of  teaching  and  the  individuality  of  the  student. 

The  history  of  the  past  is  full  of  inspiration.  Iowa  College  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  half  century  with  abounding  confidence  and 
courage. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


EDUCATIONAL   OUTLOOK   IN   ENOLAND. 


The  triumph  of  the  Liberal  Part}*  in  the  London  School  Board  elec- 
tion last  December  has  been  followed  by  their  signal  success  in  the  re- 
cent election  of  the  County  Council.  As  the  Council  has  a  control  of  a 
large  grant  for  education,  this  double  triumph  is  full  of  significance  for 
popular  education  in  the  metropolis.  The  duties  of  the  council  relate  to 
technical  education,  which  is  regarded  as  a  division  of  secondary.  The 
interest  of  the  moment  is  in  the  proposed  bill  dealing  with  this  entire 
province.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  county  or  count3'-borough 
will  be  recognised  as  the  unit  of  administration  for  secondary  education 
so  far  as  this  is  made  a  subject  of  public  control  or  assistance.  A  ques- 
tion of  peculiar  interest  involved  is  that  of  the  status  of  the  higher  grade 
board  schools  that  have  grown  up  spontaneously,  as  it  were,  in  response 
to  local  demands  and  with  the  support  of  local  fhnds,  and  are  either 
true  secondary  schools  or  the  most  promising  nuclei  for  such.  It  is  the 
habit  of  certain  leaders  in  Parliament,  and  of  many  prominent  Conserva- 
tives, to  treat  the  school  boards  as  a  temporary  expedient  that  may  be 
set  aside  when  the  opportune  moment  arrives,  but  the  experience  with 
the  education  bill  of  1896  does  not  lend  support  to  that  view.  The  history 
of  popular  education  in  England  affords  a  most  instructive  lesson  in  the 
temper  and  tendencies  of  English  policy.  Precedent  is  a  force  not 
easily  resisted;  minorities,  whose  rights  are  always  respected,  often 
win  through  this  force  alone ;  but  in  recent  days  when  the  clash  of  pre- 
cedents has  come,  the  modern  spirit  has  generally  triumphed.  In  the 
complicated  system  of  elementary  education,  the  school  boards  represent 
the  modern  as  against  the  traditional  elements.  Outside  of  the  great 
urban  centres  it  is  possible  that  they  may  give  way  to  the  County  Coun- 
cil, but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  in  the  boroughs  their  influence 
should  wane.  The  existing  school  boards  are,  however,  in  no  positioa 
to  develop  high  schools  up  to  the  measure  of  the  country's  need.  Thia 
appears  from  the  mere  fact  that  one  third  of  the  population  are  in  dis- 
tricts that  have  no  school  board,  and  no  educational  provision  but 
parochial  schools,  which  i^re  always  poorest  where  they  have  least  com- 
petition. Furthermore,  the  school  boards  in  rural  districts  are  power- 
less to  establish  high  grade  schools  and  in  many  cases  unable  to  main- 
tain good  elementary  schools.  The  small  district,  in  other  words,  is  as 
great  an  evil  in  England  as  in  the  United  States  and  the  hope  of  im- 
proving rural  education  lies  largely  in  the  creation  of  large  areas  of 
administration  such  as  the  counties  offer. 

In  the  urgent  need  that  England  feels  for  an  extended  and  well 
organized  system  of  secondary  education  there  is  a  significant  hint  for 
Americans  who  have  spasmodic  fits  of  opposition  to  public  high  schools. 
The  too  tardy  recognition  of  this  need  is  regarded  by  thoaghtfld  men  of 
all  political  creeds  as  the  cause  of  England's  decline  in  many  branches 
of  industry.  To  save  what  remains,  and  to  regain  if  possible  what  is 
lost,  is  now  the  great  and  general  desire,  stress  is  plaoed  upon  techni- 
cal training,  but  it  is  reoognixed  that  this  counts  for  little  unless  based 
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upon  sound  general  training.    The  experience  of  continental  nations  is 
conclusive  on  this  point. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 

As  regards  agricultural  education,  the  two  countries  of  Europe  most 
advanced  are  Denmark  and  France.  The  conditions  of  this  high  de- 
velopment are  discussed  at  length  in  the  report  of  a  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  English  Parliament  to  investigate  this  and  kindred  in- 
terests. The  report  dwells  particularly  upon  the  inter-workings  of  self- 
help  and  state  help  in  both  countries.  This  is  the  more  significant  in 
France  where  centralization  is  excessive.  The  population  of  Denmark 
is  2,200,000.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  of  Europe.  To-day  it  is  one  of  the  richest,  and  that  progress 
in  wealth  is  almost  entirely  represented  by  its  progress  in  agriculture. 
The  chief  market  for  its  produce  is  Great  Britain. 

The  proverbial  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the  Danish  farmer  are  at- 
tributed with  common  consent  to  two  causes : — 

(1)  The  education  received  by  the  peasantry  in  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions which  they  call  rural  high  schools. 

(2)  The  distribution  of  land  amongst  small  free-holders. 

These  high  schools  naturally  suggest  comparison  with  the  agvicultural 
colleges  of  our  own  country.  They  are  due  to  the  initiative  of  Bishop 
Grundtwig,' who  advocated  their  creation  fifty  years  ago.  The  report 
says: — ^^  In  these  schools  peasants  of  ages  ranging  between  eighteen 
and  thirty,  spend,  the  males,  five  winter  months,  the  females,  three 
summer  months,  as  boarders,  receiving  an  education  which  leans  chiefly 
to  the  human  side  and  gives  but  a  secondary  place  to  the  scientific  and 
technical  side,  and  which  aims,  as  the  head-master  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  schools  expressed  it,  at  ^'  developing  the  heart,  mind  and  will." 
The  principal  subjects  taught  are  history  (a  universal  course,  in  which 
Bible  and  Church  history  occupies  a  prominent  place),  literature,  lan- 
guage, and  the  ''  songs  and  proverbs  of  the  people,"  and  the  teaching  is 
generally  pervaded  by  a  strong  religious  spirit  These  schools  are  inde- 
pendent and  of  private  initiative,  that  being  considered  an  absolute  es- 
sential of  their  character ;  they  are  supported  by  the  fees  of  the  pupils. 
Until  quite  recently  they  received  no  aid  from  the  state ;  now  they 
receive  a  State  grant  of  883,000,  which  is  chiefly  distributed  through  the 
County  Councils  in  the  form  of  donations  to  peasants  to  enable  them  to 
pay  the  fees  of  the  schools.  This  sum  only  began  with  the  present 
year;  previously  the  state  subvention  had  been  less  than  half  that 
amount. 

There  are  in  all  seventy  of  these  schools ;  students  who  enter  them 
have  already  passed  through  the  elementary  schools,  attendance  upon 
which  is  compulsory  for  all  youths  from  seven  to  founteen  years  of  age. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

''The  Russian  government  has  granted  400,000  roubles  (8200,000), 
for  the  construction  of  a  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Riga." 

The  Technical  Institute  in  Munich  has  received  from  the  government 
835,000  for  enlarging  the  electro-technical  laboratory,  830,000  for  th« 
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erection  of  a  laboratory  for  the  agricultural  station,  and  $3,400  for  en- 
larging other  buildings. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  profits  largely  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Eraser,  who  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $125,000  to  estab- 
lish a  Professorship  of  Ancient  History  and  Paleography,  and  $50,000 
as  a  further  endowment  of  the  University  Library.  8ir  William  has  also 
left  8125,000  in  order  to  found  homes  for  the  poor,  ^^  especially  for 
authors  and  artists  who  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  may  have  fallen  into 
distress." 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich  has  Just  had  a  noteworthy  wind- 
fall. At  the  last  sitting,  the  President  announced  that  the  Greek 
scholar,  Dionys  Tbereianos,  had  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  the  sum  of 
280,000  marks  ($^6,000),  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  labors  of 
Bavarian  and  Greek  scholars  on  the  language,  literature,  arts  and  his- 
tory of  Greece  from  the  oldest  times  to  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks.  A.  t.  s. 
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To  aocomroodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publUhers  of  Eduoation  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  colnmns. 

Oboanic  Eduoation,  by  Harriet  M.  Scott,  principal  of  the  Detroit  Normal  Train- 
ing School,  is  a  manual  for  teachers  in  primary  and  grammar  grades,  in  which  is 
detailed  the  plan  of  work  in  operation  for  some  years  in  one  of  the  Detroit  schools. 
The  plan  is  unique  and  has  developed  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Normal 
training  school.  It  consists  of  the  use  of  certain  typical  periods  of  civilization  as 
material  for  the  work  of  the  several  grades.  The  periods  are,  the  nomadic,  pasto- 
ral; agricultural,  Greek,  Roman,  Germanic,  Feudalism  and  Chivalry,  Renaissance, 
Puritan.  In  the  manual  the  author  works  out  in  exieMo  the  scheme,  giving  abund- 
ance of  help  in  the  way  of  outlines,  references,  questions,  lists  of  books  to  be  read, 
poems  to  be  studied,  pictures  to  be  shown,  etc.  The  merits  of  the  plan  are  many  ; 
it  iB  logical,  sequential,  natural,  practical.  If  used  by  well  trained  teachers,  under 
competent  supervision,  it  must  be  a  valuable  method  for  developing  the  mental 
activities  in  the  child,  awakening  dormant  faculties  and  fostering  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  art,  literature  and  life.    Detroit :    J.  Y.  Sheehan. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company  have  published  Charts  and  a  Handbook  under  the 
title  of  The  Child's  Fisst  Stcdiss  in  Music,  by  Samuel  W.  Cole.  The  Charts, 
twenty  in  number,  contain  a  large  variety  of  simple,  carefully  graded  songs,  which 
serve  admirably  as  the  child's  introduction  to  music.  The  Handbook  contains  the 
songs  given  on  the  Charts,  and  some  twenty  additional  songs,  all  with  easy  accom- 
paniments. Opposite  each  song  are  given  full  directions  for  teaching  it,  with  sug- 
gestions for  mental  work  and  drill  work,  etc.  It  would  seem  as  if  such  a  set  of 
Charts  and  such  a  Handbook  were  needed  in  the  Kindergarten  and  the  primary 
school;  certainly  nothing  has  heretofore  been  published  that  does  just  what  Mr» 
Cole's  Chart  and  Book  promise  to  do. 

We  have  received  Nos.  110  and  120  in  the  useful  Riverside  Litbbature  Series, 
each  comprising  a  collection  of  Poems  and  Tales  by  Edgar  A.  Foe,  edited  by 
William  P.  Trent.  Published,  at  16  cents  each,  by  Houghton,  Mifflhi  ft  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 
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Practical  Ethics,  by  Henry  Sidgwick.  This  is  a  collection  of  addresses  and 
essays  many  of  which  were  originally  presented  at  one  or  another  of  the  Ethical 
Cnlture  societies  that  were  founded  in  London  and  Cambridge  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  The  author  is  a  clear  thinker  and  finished  writer,  and  the  book  pre- 
sents many  valuable  principles  the  universal  prevalence  of  which  in  practical  life 
would  make  this  a  better  world.  Besides  much  matter  on  the  formation  and  scope 
of  Ethical  societies  he  has  chapters  on  Public  Morality,  The  Morality  of  Strife, 
Luxury,  Clerical  Veracity,  etc.  He  finds  much  to  criticise  in  prevalent  moral 
standards.  It  is  a  moral  tonic  to  read  such  a  book,  and  such  a  reverent  and  fair 
critic  as  the  author  always  has  a  mission  to  humanity.  New  York:  The  Macmll- 
lan  Company.     $1.50. 

Outlines  of  Sociology,  by  Lester  F.  Ward.  The  author  treats  his  subject  in  a 
masterly  way.  He  avoids  definition  and  seeks  rather  to  offer  clear  explanations 
and  definite  **  delimitations  *'  of  the  field  of  Social  science.  His  chapters  treat  of 
such  themes  as  the  place  of  Sociology  among  the  sciences,  the  relation  of  Sociology 
to  Cosmology,  Biology,  Anthropology,  Psychology,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
treatise  is  along  strictly  philosophical  lines  and  it  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  the 
examination  of  all  students  of  this  popular  branch  of  modern  science.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $2. 

Thoughts  on  Life.  By  Sarah  Ball  Kitchen.  This  is  a  choice  little  collection 
of  helpful  thoughts  on  such  subjects  as  life,  love,  duty,  kindness,  friendship,  con- 
solation, etc.  The  author  modestly  says  in  a  note  at  the  beginning:  **  Everything 
has  been  better  said  than  we  can  say  it;  but  our  manner  of  saying  it  may  touch 
some  heart  to  which  it  has  never  appealed  before.'*  What  she  says  is  expressed  in 
the  quaint  **thee''  and  *Hhou**  of  the  Quakers.  Her  thoughts  are  comforting, 
helpful,  stimulating.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  anyone  to  jot  down  his 
best  thoughts  for  his  own  edification,  till  they  would  make  a  similar  volume.  But 
it  would  not  be  best  for  everyone  to  publish  them.  This  collection  is  well  worth 
publishing.    New  York:  Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co.,  50  cents. 

The  Educational  Music  Course  is  at  length  completed  with  the  publication  of  the 
Sixth  Rbader.  The  editors  of  this  series  are  Luther  Whiting  Mason,  James  M. 
McLaughlin,  George  A.  Yeazie  and  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  names  suflcient  to  give  to 
the  course  a  reputation  that  no  other  series  of  books  has  yet  obtained.  The  sixth 
book  consists  of  two  parts  and  is  intended  for  the  upper  grades  of  grammar 
schools  or  the  lower  classes  of  the  high  schools.  Two,  three  and  four-part  studies 
are  arranged  progressively,  the  exercises  being  for  the  greater  part  original  and  all 
of  a  very  high  grade  of  work.  They  are  made  to  illustrate  every  feature  of  vocal 
music  and  within  the  range  of  every  voice.  They  are  rich  in  melody,  graphic  in 
tone,  infinite  in  variety  and  thoroughly  practical  and  usable.  The  great  number 
of  songs  introduced  is  at  once  an  admirable  feature  and  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
high  culture  value  of  the  study  of  music,  the  acquisition  of  the  power  to  sing. 
The  songs  are  of  a  high  grade,  thoroughly  classical,  yet  tuneful  and  pleasing.  The 
words  have  been  selected  with  great  care  and  are  worthy  their  setting,  most  of  the 
songs  having  been  translated  or  written  especially  for  this  book  by  Nathan  Haskell 
Dale  and  F.  W.  Bancroft.  The  book  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
vocal  music  in  the  schools  ;  it  is  in  many  respects  a  work  superior  to  any  of  its 
kind  and  is  a  most  worthy  and  satisfactory  completion  of  a  music  coarse  that 
possesses  many  original  features,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  educational  one. 
We  shall  completely  underrate  the  intelligence  of  teachers  if  they  do  not  give  to 
to  this  course  a  most  gracious  and  cordial  welcome.     Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 
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HcoH  WTNNEf  Free  Quaker,  sometime  brevet  Lieut>Colonel  on  the  staff  of  His 
Excellency  General  Washington,  by  S.  Wier  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  a  power- 
ful novel  of  Revolutionary  times.  The  author  paints  many  realistic  scenes,  in 
glowing  colors,  with  a  strong  free  hand.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  those  bloody 
tempestuous  years.  Life  in  Philadelphia  is  vividly  depicted.  We  see  the  Tory, 
the  Patriot,  English  redcoats,  the  '*  Rugged  Rebels.*^  The  awful  brutality  of 
prison  life,  the  daring  of  the  spy  and  the  trooper,  and  the  dread  shock  of  battle 
passes  be|ore  us.  We  catch  glimpses  of  the  firm,  grave,  far-sighted  Washington; 
the  sad  death  of  Andr^,  and  the  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  Arthur  Wynne.  A  love- 
story  runs  all  through  these  thrilling  pages,  centering  around  the  beautiful  Garthea. 
The  hero,  brave,  bold  Hugh  Wynne  leads  a  charmed  life  and  finally,  after  great 
sufferings  and  notable  deeds,  weds  Garthea.  It  is  a  brave  book,  writ  by  a  master 
hand  and  one  which  all  will  enjoy  reading.  The  Century  Co.,  of  New  York  ; 
2  vols.    Price,  $2.00. 

King^s  ** Picturesque  Geographical  Readers'*  have  already  made  an  excellent 
reputation  for  themselves.  He  now  adds  a  sixth  to  the  growing  list  on  Northern 
Europe.  The  text  is  carefully  prepared  and  very  informing.  But  the  most  de- 
lightful feature  of  this  fine  book  is  its  choice  illustrations, —  there  are  over  200  and 
quite  a  number  are  full-page.  It  is  packed  with  information  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  supplementary  reading.  Boston:     Lee  &  Shepard.    Price,  00  cents  net. 

The  name  of  Edward  S.  Ellis  has  come  into  prominence  recently  as  the  author 
of  **  The  People's  Standard  History  of  the  United  States,"  a  work  which  was  care- 
fully reviewed  in  our  March  number.  He  now  issues,  through  the  well  known 
house  of  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  a  single  volume, —  A  History  of  Our  Country. 
It  is  a  case  of  muUum  infervo.  Beginning  with  the  hardy  Norsemen,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  he  traces  the  history  of  America  and  later  of  our  coimtry  down  to  1897. 
This  book  is  packed  with  fact  and  Information.  The  brief  biographies  \a  an  excel- 
lent feature  and  it  finely  illustrates.  It  is  clear,  graphic,  interesting.  Price,  $1.00, 
net. 

Stort  of  ^neas.  By  M.  Clarke.  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  **  Story 
of  Troy,''  by  the  same  author,  and  continues  the  tale  related  in  the  latter  volume. 
It  belongs  to  the  series  of  Eclectic  School  Readings  published  by  The  American 
Book  Company. 

Baldwin's  School  Readers,  or  School  Reading  bt  Grades,  is  a  valuable 
series  of  eight  books  covering  the  reading  of  as  many  years.  The  subject  matter 
selected  is  fresh  and  interesting,  the  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  the  division  of 
the  series  into  volumes  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  school  grades,  makes  the 
books  especially  adaptable  to  city  or  village  graded  schools.  Valuable  notes  are 
appended  and  are  helpful  In  guiding  the  pupil  who  may  wish  to  take  a  more  ex- 
tended course  than  is  actually  presented  in  the  books  themselves.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company.  Prices,  1st  grade,  25c. ;  2nd,  85c. ;  3rd,  to  5th,  40c. ; 
6th,  to  8th,  45c. 

Stories  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Jos.  S.  Walton,  Ph.  D.,  and  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh, A.  M.,  Ph.,  D.  No  state  of  the  Union,  perhaps,  is  richer  in  historical  inci- 
dents than  Pennsylvania.  Many  important  events,  with  the  romances  connected 
with  them,  are  here  related  in  an  attractive  style  especially  interesting  to  children. 
The  book  is  intended  for  school  and  home  reading.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company..   60c. 
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Stosibs  From  the  Classic  Literature  of  Many  Nations.  Edited  by  Bertha. 
Palmer.  The  conception  of  this  volume  is  an  admirable  one,  the  aim  being  to 
give  in  part  or  the  whole  such  stories  as  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  the  earth.  The  stories  will  deeply  interest  children  and  awaken 
their  desire  to  know  more  of  the  story-life  of  the  nations,  wherein,  from  the  begin- 
ning, some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  national  life  and  experience  have  been 
recorded.  The  editor  has  done  her  work  pains-takingly  and  in  a  scholarly  spirit^ 
giving  us  the  results  of  researches  in  libraries  and  various  original  sources.  The 
scope  of  her  work  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  noted  that  the  book  contains- 
stories  from  the  following  sources: — Egyptian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hebrew, 
Babylonian,  Arabian,  Hindu,  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  German,  Scandinavian,. 
Celtic,  Russian,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Anglo-Saxon,  English, 
Finnish,  and  American  Indian.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.26. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Practical  Botany.  By  Charles  H.  Clark,  A.  M., 
D.  Sc.  The  chapters  of  this  book  present  a  foundation  study  of  the  elements  of 
botany.  Beginning  with  the  simple  laboratory  studies  of  the  higher  flowering 
plants,  by  the  examination  of  a  few  typical  forms  the  pupil  gains  facility  in  analy- 
sis and  is  led  on  to  further  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  method  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  in  the  main  followed.  The  steps  of  nature  in 
the  development  of  plant  life  are  marked.  All  is  methodical,  exact  and  scientific. 
Students  of  botany  will  find  this  one  of  the  choicest  of  modem  textbooks.  New 
York:  American  Book  Company.    98c. 

The  Animal  World,  Its  Romances  and  Realities.  This  is  a  reading  book  of 
zoology,  compiled  and  edited  by  Frank  Vincent,  M.  A.,  and  published  aa  one  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Company^s  Home  Reading  Books.  These  books  are  making  a 
strong  impression  on  educators,  and  upon  parents  as  well,  as  thoroughly  up-to-date 
and  scientific,  as  well  as  readable  volumes.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  00c. 

Haynb's  Speech;  Webster's  Reply;  and  Democracy  and  Other  Papers,  con- 
stitute the  three  numbers  121-123  in  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company's  Riverside 
Literature  Series.     All  are  single  numbers;  price,  15  cents  each. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  leading  article  of  Barper*a  Mdgaeint  for  May  is  "Awakened  Bnssla.*'  by  Julian 
Ralph.  One  of  the  features  of  "East  Side  Considerations''  by  B.  S.  Martin  is  a  oontrast 
of  the  misery  of  the  east  side  of  New  York  with  that  of  Fifth  Avenue. — -fiecretary 
Olney  has  a  Btronsr  paper  in  the  May  Atlantic  on  "The  International  Isolation  of  the 
United  States.— —'*No.  87,617  Colt"  by  Ueorge  Brydges  Rodney  in  L^f^nooU^i  proves 

very  entertaining  at  this  time  when  everything  Cuban  is  of  interest. Tke  Ladlet*' 

Home  Journal  gives  four  pages  to  small-oost  summer  outings,— one  article  being  '*Ten 
Weeks  in  Europe  for  $200/*  It  also  has  an  lUusi  rated  sketch  of  Joseph  Jefferson  entitled 
"Bip  Van  Winkle  as  He  is  at  Home." In  Scribner't  Abbe  Carter  Ooodloe  writes  enter- 
tainingly on  *' Undergraduate  Life  at  Wellesley."    In  six  full  page  drawings  A.  B.  Frost 

pictures  tbe  pleasures  and  tanmors  of  bicycling. Charles  A.  Dana's  personal  recol- 

leotions  of  generals  serving  under  Grant  in  tne  Army  of  tbe  Potomac,  and  Hamlin 
Garland's  story  of  tbe  last  year  in  the  life  of  General  Grant  make  MouUtrt^a  for  May 

very  attractive. "A  Study  of  Children's  Ideals"  appears  in  AppUtan*9  Popular  Scienoe 

MonUUy.  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  discusses  the  Income  tax  question  in  tbe  same  Issue. 
—Tbe  JTindcrpaWen  ifa^a«<n«  celebrates  its  ten tb  birthday  anniversary  with  the  May 
number,  among  many  well  known  oontribntors  are:   Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, Hesekian 

Butterwortb,  Henry  Sabin  and  Kate  Douglas  Wignrm. 1  n  the  Mav  Ceniury  Lleut.- 

Gereral  Joseph  wheeler.  C.  S.  A.,  tells  of  "An  Effort  to  Besone  .Tefferson  Davls.>* 
Tbomas  Bailey  Aldrioh  has  a  obaraoteristio  sketch  called  "His  Grace  tbe  Dnke."^— At. 

Nicfu^aa  opens  with  an  article  by  Tudor  Jenks,  "Three  Boys  in  Armor." From  tbe 

May  Anmoam  Monthly  Review  ofRexokme  tbe  busy  man  can  get  a  most  oompreh«aaive- 
view  of  tbe  present  crisis,  with  little  reading. 


The  Survival  of  the  Fittest! 

READ   WHAT    SOME    LEADING    EDUCATORS    SAY   ABOUT 

EDUCATION : 

'^Education  •  •  ♦  is,  without  question,  most  ably  conducted,  the  most  useful 
and  TAluable  journal  of  its  kind.  Eyery  teacher  who  has  an  iutellis:ent  appreciation 
of  his  hie:h  calling  will  find  it  invaluable  in  promoting  hit  own  professional  growth 
and  in  fitting  him  to  do  eminently  better  work.  In  the  whole  line  of  educational 
periodicals  we  know  of  none  equal  to  this  one  in  its  discussion  of  the  great  themes 
connected  with  the  science  of  education,  or  one  that  the  intelligent  teacher  bad 
better  have  always  at  hand." — The  Christian  Work^  (New  York)  Dec.  16,  1897, 

'^I  take  a  large  number  of  educational  publications,  but  find  Education  to  be  th« 
most  valuable  that  comes  to  my  desk." — Supt,  F.  N,  Tracy^  Kankakee^  Ul. 

"  The  magazine  is  first-class."—  fT.  W.  Pendergast^  Dep^t  of  Public  Imtruetion^ 
St.  Paul^  Minn, 

*^  The  professional  literature  given  in  this  magazine  is  strong  and  helpful.***-  0. 
C  Seelye^  8upt.  City  Schools^  Bacine,  Wis. 

*'  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing  tot  education  by 
the  publication  of  your  magazine." — E,J.  Goodwin,  School  Department ^  Nexoton^  McM, 

**  Education  comes  to  our  office  every  month  and  is  one  of  the  most  valued  pub- 
lications we  receive." —  William  C,  Bates^  Supt,  oj  Schools^  Fall  Biver^  Mau, 

**I  cannot  do  without  it." — J.  L,  Hollingsworth^  Supt,  oj  Public  Instruction^  Polk 
Co,y  Florida. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  strong  numbers  of  Education  you  ar«  gettiof 
out." —  ProJ.  Joseph  V.  Collins^  Normal  School,  Stevens^  Pointy  Wisconsin. 

*'  My  files  are  quite  complete,  and  I  regard  them  far  the  most  valuable  educa- 
tional references  published." — F,  M,  Woods,  Treas.  and  Managtr^  Educational  JLsso* 
eiationy  Chicago^  III. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  library  committee  on  periodicals  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  has  been  investigating  the  reading  of  the  pupils  recently 
and  is  gratified  at  the  popularity  of  the  periodical  tables.    In  the  line  of  Pedagogy 
their  report  shows  that  The  American  Jouroal  of  Psychology  has  24  regular  readers 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  34 ;  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  21 ;  Education,  38*. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

Or  l^ei^ew  your  Subscriptioii  to  Education. 

I.    It  is  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  magazines ;  is  now  in  its  18th 

year. 
n.    It  is  contributed  to  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  day. 

III.  It  furnishes  the  best  discussions  on  themes  of  profound  interest  to  every 
intelligent  person,  viz.,  those  that  relate  to  the  education  of  the  human  race. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  THE 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

[^Remarks  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Newton  Sigh  School 

Building,  Feb.  22nd,  1898.] 

PBES.  WILLIAM  J.  TUCKBB,  LL.  D.,  DARTMOCTTH  GOLLBGB,  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

I  TAKE  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  speak  briefly  upon  a 
subject  which  has,  I  conceive,  a  social  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional significance  —  namely,  the  increasing  value  of  the  local 
factor  in  the  higher  education. 

The  higher  education  in  New  England,  as  afforded  through  our 
colleges  and  universities,  has  been  more  representative  of  schools 
and  families  than  of  communities.  It  has  been  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, but  it  has  not  been  evenly,  though  it  may  have  been 
widely,  distributed.  The  growth  of  the  High  School,  both  of  the 
village  and  of  the  city,  has  proved  to  be  a  most  timely  corrective 
of  this  serious  weakness  in  our  New  England  educational  system. 
Other  values  are  of  course  to  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  High 
School.  I  shall  r^fer  to  some  of  these  before  I  close,  but  for  the 
most  part  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  effect  both  social  and  educa- 
tional, of  the  High  School,  viewed  as  the  school  of  the  commun- 
ity, upon  the  higher  education. 

Secondary  education  in  New  England  is  going  on  chiefly  under 
three  types.  First,  we  have  the  old  endowed  schools  like  Phillips 
Andover,  and  Phillips  Exeter,  schools  which  have  the  advantage 
of  noble  traditions.  These  schools,  and  others  of  this  type,  were 
founded  not  only  in  consecration,  but  in  a  far  reaching  sagacity. 
They  were  intended  to  be  more  than  fitting  schools,  and  have  for 
that  reason  perhaps  become  the  better  fitting  schools.    They  have 
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a  wide  constituency,  some  of  them  have  a  national  reputation. 
They  draw  in  part  mature  students.  Though  not  self-governing, 
they  represent  the  largest  degree  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  students  compatible  with  good  order  and  legitimate  authority. 
They  are  the  New  England  counterpart  of  the  great  secondary 
schools  of  England,  not  a  reproduction,  but  a  distinct  outgrowth 
of  New  England  conditions  and  character. 

Then  we  have,  as  a  more  recent  contribution  to  the  secondary 
school  development  of  New  England,  the  school  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  rare  personality  of  some  man  born  to  be  a  master, 
able  to  impress  himself  and  his  ideas  not  only  upon  his  pupils,  but 
also  upon  his  associates,  and  so  able  to  found  a  school  in  perpetu- 
ity. And  it  should  be  added  that  most  of  the  schools  of  this  type 
have  come  in  under  the  auspices,  though  not  I  believe,  under  the 
direction  of  the  church,  which  has  shown  remarkable  insight  and 
^kill  in  the  art  of  secondary  education.  Examples  of  this  type 
.^re  the  Groton  School,  and  St.  Paul's,  at  Concord,  N.  H.  These 
schools  are  characterized  by  their  power  to  educate  through  their 
ideals,  both  social  and  moral.  The  pupils  are  under  complete 
control  for  all  the  direct  and  indirect  uses  and  influences  of  a 
jschool.  The  training  of  the  home  goes  over  into  the  school,  but 
the  master  occupies  a  larger  place  than  the  parent.  He  brings 
the  pupil  under  a  carefully  devised  system  of  control  and  inspira- 
tion, the  object  of  which  is  to  deliver  a  well  bred  and  well  trained 
scholar  at  the  door  of  the  college.  The  constituency  of  this  type 
is  largely  outside  New  England,  but  the  type  is  a  distinct  and 
interesting  contribution  to  the  secondary  school  development  of 
New  England. 

And  then  we  have  as  the  third  type  of  secondary  school  educa- 
tion, the  High  School,  the  school  by  distinction  of  the  community. 
Many  schools  of  this  type  have  their  great  traditions,  their 
characteristics  that  is  as  well  as  age  —  like  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  the  Roxbury  High,  and  others  in  this  immediate  vicinage. 
Some  of  them  too  have  received  in  their  formation  or  in  their  his- 
tory the  stamp  of  some  great  master,  and  the  impression  then  re- 
ceived has  become  an  ideal.  But  as  schools  of  the  community 
they  must  soon  or  late  take  the  fortune  of  the  community.  The 
essential  variation  between  them  is  determined  by  locality.  We 
cannot  stop  with  any  classification  which  takes  account  simply  of 
good  teaching  and  poor  teaching,  of  large  equipment  or  scant 
equipment.     We  must  go  deeper.     We  have  secondary  schools 
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which  represent  the  new  social  wealth  of  the  suburban  commun- 
ity, others  which  represent  the  new  physical  wealth,  the  wealth  of 
the  raw  material,  in  our  manufacturing  communities,  and  others 
which  are  recovering  the  almost  lost  moral  wealth  of  our  old  rural 
communities.  The  High  School  of  any  community  is  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  sense  of  citizenship  in  that  community.  The 
head  of  every  family  stands  in  a  two-fold  relation  to  the  school, 
as  a  parent  and  as  a  citizen.  As  a  parent  he  has  the  option,  if  he 
has  the  means  to  gratify  it,  of  sending  his  children  out  of  the 
community  for  their  secondary  education.  As  a  citizen  he  has  no 
right  to  allow  the  secondary  school  to  remain  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  is  obliged  to  send  his  children  elsewhere.  When  he  has 
fulfilled  his  duty  as  a  citizen  in  making  the  secondary  school  of 
4iis  community  a  proper  place  for  the  education  of  his  children, 
then  he  may  exercise  the  surplus  right  of  a  parent  in  sending  his 
children  wheresoever  he  will. 

But  this  is  not  a  homily  on  the  duties  of  citizenship, —  I  go  on 
to  speak  definitely  of  the  effect  which  the  High  School,  viewed  as 
the   school  of  the   community,  is  actually  producing  upon  the 
higher  education. 
'    The  effect  is  distinctly  manifest  in  these  three  points : 

1.  It  is  introducing  a  new  and  valuable  constituency  into  our 
colleges  and  universities.  Ten  years  ago  Professor  Palmer  of 
Harvard  wrote  in  his  treatise  on  "The  New  Education"  — 
"  Although  Harvard  draws  rather  more  than  one-third  of  her  stu- 
dents from  outside  New  England,  the  whole  number  of  students 
who  have  come  to  her  from  the  High  Schools  of  these  states  dur- 
ing a  period  of  the  last  ten  years,  is  but  sixty-six.  Fitting  for 
college  is  becoming  an  alarmingly  technical  matter,  and  is  fall- 
ing largely  into  the  hands  of  private  tutors  and  academies."  Of 
course  no  such  proportion  as  this  to  which  Professor  Palmer  re- 
fers, held  good  within  New  England.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  relative  number  of  students  entering  Harvard  ten  years 
ago  from  the  High  Schools  of  New  England,  I  am  sure  that  the 
proportion  now  must  be  much  greater. 

The  two  active  causes  which  send  students  to  college  are  oppor- 
tunity and  incentive.  Opportunity  represents  those  who  could 
not  otherwise  go.  Incentive  represents  those  who  would  not 
otherwise  go.  The  High  School,  as  the  school  of  the  community, 
stands  in  an  increasing  degree  for  both  opportunity  and  incentive. 
It  is  distributing  these  active  causes  over  a  wider  and  wider  area. 
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It  is  putting  them  at  work  in  all  localities,  avoiding  waste,  and 
ensuring  contact. 

In  some  cases  the  High  School  acts  as  an  incentive  simply  by 
taking  the  place  of  some  other  incentive.  Those  who  are  reached 
in  this  way  I  do  not  reckon  among  the  new  constituency.  The 
new  constituency  consists  of  those  to  whom  the  High  School 
stands  for  opportunity,  and  the  only  opportunity.  Our  colleges 
are  becoming,  therefore,  through  the  agency  of  the  High  School, 
more  and  more  representative  of  the  entire  population.  They 
have  always  been  democratic :  they  are'now  becoming  thoroughly 
representative.  Through  the  gateway  of  the  locality  the  sons  of 
every  race,  and  religion  and  occupation,  find  their  natural  path  to 
the  college. 

And  I  would  emphasize  the  value,  as  1  have  emphasized  the 
newness  of  this  constituency  which  the  High  School  is  creating. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  the  necessary  proportion  of  rare  and  great 
men  we  must  keep  all  the  ways  open  back  into  the  remotest  re* 
gions  of  human  nature,  where  nature  it  may  be,  is  doing  her  most 
virile  work.  Who  knows  where  to  look,  how  far  back,  or  how 
far  down,  for  the  next  statesman,  or  soldier,  or  discoverer,  or  poet. 
No  more  can  you  tell  where  to  look  for  the  next  scholar.  Scholar- 
ship, in  its  own  interest,  like  everything  else,  must  keep  the  way 
open  to  the  unknown  sources  of  genius.  I  commend  to  you  the 
word  of  Professor  Marshall,  in  many  ways  the  broadest  and  most 
far  sighted  of  our  political'  economists  : 

"  The  laws  which  govern  the  birth  of  genius,"  he  says,  "  are 
inscrutable.  It  is  probable  that  the  percentage  of  children  of  the 
working  classes,  who  are  endowed  with  natural  abilities  of  the 
highest  order  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  children  of  people  who 
have  attained  or  have  inherited  a  higher  position  in  society.  But 
since  the  manual  labor  classes  are  four  or  five  times  as  numerous 
as  all  other  classes  put  together,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  more  than 
half  of  the  best  natural  genius  that  is  born  into  the  country  be- 
longs to  them :  and  of  this  a  great  psg:t  is  fruitless  for  want  of 
opportunity.  There  is  no  extravagance  more  prejudicial  to  the 
growth  of  national  wealth  than  that  wasteful  negligence  which 
allows  genius  that  happens  to  be  born  of  lowly  parentage  to  ex- 
pend itself  in  lowly  work.  No  change  would  conduce  so  much  to 
a  rapid  increase  of  material  wealth,  as  an  improvement  in  our 
schools,  and  especially  those  of  the  middle  grade,  combined  with 
an  extensive  system  of  scholarships,  which  should  enable   the 
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clever  son  of  a  working  man  to  rise  gradually  from  school  to 
school  till  he  had  the  best  theoretical. and  practical  education 
which  the  age  can  give." 

2.  A  second  effect  produced  by  the  High  School,  the  school  of 
the  community,  has  been  the  bi*oadening  of  the  scope  of  the  higher 
education  —  at  least  of  the  college  curriculum.  The  old-time 
relation  of  the  college  to  the  secondary  school  was  that  of  an 
accepted  domination.  The  secondary  school  was  assumed  to  exist 
not  only  for  the  college,  but  to  perpetuate  the  traditional  aca- 
demic system.  What  the  college  said  ought  to  be  taught  was 
taught,  and  without  question.  The  subject  matter  of  the  new 
education  found  its  way  into  the  college  partly  from  above, 
through  the  investigations  carried  on  in  the  universities,  and 
partly  from  below,  through  the  growing  demands  of  the  High 
Schools  which  could  not  ignore  the  educational  conditions  out  of 
which  they  were  born.  The  first  concession  which  the  higher 
education  made  to  these  demands  was  the  establishment  of  the 
scientific  school  side  by  side  with  the  college.  These  schools 
when  established  were  on  a  lower  grade  than  the  colleges.  The 
endowment  of  them  in  some  cases,  I  am  sure  of  the  fact  in  regard 
to  the  scientific  school  connected  with  Dartmouth,  stipulated 
that  connection  should  always  be  made  with  the  public  school 
system  of  New  England.  This  meant  that  the  requirements  for 
admission  should  be  adjusted  to  the  actual  teaching  of  the  public 
schools.  Gradually  the  High  School,  as  it  found  a  larger  place  in 
the  public  school  system,  was  able  to  advance  its  preparation  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  the  scientific  schools.  It  offered  new 
material  for  which  the  colleges  made  provision,  unwisely  as  it 
seems  to  me,  but  naturally  in  the  course  leading  to  an  inter- 
mediate degree,  a  degree  between  the  scientific  and  the  classical. 
And  the  last  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  High  School  has  been 
a  corresponding  widening  of  the  door  of  entrance,  at  least  at 
Harvard.  The  new  system  of  admission  to  Harvard  virtually 
makes  allowance  for  all  subjects  which  are  well  taught  in  the 
High  Schools.  It  has  always  been  the  contention  of  President 
Eliot  —  I  think  it  a  just  contention  —  that  no  courses  can  be 
framed  for  our  High  Schools,  which  may  be  supposed  to  fit  for 
"  life,"  which  can  on  the  whole  do  that  work  so  well,  as  the  very 
courses  which  fit  for  college  :  and  further  that  it  is  unfair  to  in- 
troduce short  and  disconnected  courses,   which   must  throw  a 
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scholar  off  the  line,  or  bring  him  to  a  pause,  provided  he  after- 
ward wishes  to  take  a  college  course. 

The  contention  has  now  been  justified  by  the  proposed  widen- 
ing of  the  terms  of  admission  to  Harvard.  Thus  through  the 
natural  growth  and  expansion  of  the  High  School,  as  representing 
the  educational  wants  of  all  classes  in  a  given  community,  the 
college  has  absorbed  into  its  life,  in  an  orderly  and  legitimate 
manner,  the  wealth  which  lies  in  the  new  education. 

3.  A  third  possible  effect  of  the  High  School  upon  the  higher 
education  is  to  be  deprecated.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  to  place 
the  graduates  of  the  High  School  at  once  under  professional 
training.  The  High  School  has  been  so  far  advanced  that  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  some  professional  schools.  But  if  the 
graduate  of  the  High  School  can  be  admitted  to  the  professional 
school,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  can  afford  to  take  the 
privilege.  The  professional  school  may  care  only  for  technical 
qualifications.  The  man  himself  has  other  interests  at  stake.  He 
has  before  him  the  privilege  of  being  an  educated  man,  as  well  as 
of  being  a  technically  trained  man.  The  question  is  not,  can  he 
satisfy  his  profession,  but  can  he  satisfy  himself,  and  those  larger 
requirements  of  society  which  are  not  bounded  by  one's  profes- 
sion or  business.  I  know  the  reply  —  "  One  cannot  afford  the 
time;  the  process  is  too  long.  The  High  School  delivers  to  the 
college  at  ninel>een,  the  college  to  the  professional  school  at 
twenty-three,  the  professional  school  into  the  world  at  twenty-six, 
or  later  if  one  is  to  be  a  specialist.  That  is  more  time  than  one 
♦can  afford."  With  the  privilege  of  making  an  exception,  I  must 
deny  the  premise.  As  Horace  Greeley  replied  to  the  man  who 
demanded  a  job  of  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  must  live  — 
"  That,"  said  Mr.  Greeley,  "  remains  to  be  proven." 

Why  should  one  take  less  time  to  enter  upon  those  callings 
which  are  preceded  by  what  is  known  as  an  education,  than  to 
enter  upon  the  callings  which  are  preceded  by  an  apprenticeship? 
Mark  Twain  has  stated  the  present  business  situation  in  the 
aphorism  —  "  No  occupation  without  an  apprenticeship ;  no  pay 
to  the  apprentice."  In  what  business  may  one  expect  to  find 
himself  thoroughly  established,  with  full  influence  or  authority  in 

*  The  average  age  of  entering  college  Is  affected  by  two  reasons  which  canse  delay : 
first,— the  necessity  for  a  good  many  students  to  work  their  way  into  college  as  well  as 
through  college :  and  second,  the  somewhat  slow  pace  of  the  High  School  when  com- 
pared with  the  possibilities  of  the  private  school  or  private  tutor  fitting  immediately 
for  college.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  for  students  fitted  by  the  latter  methods  to 
be  prepared  for  college  at  fifteen.  Students  are  often  held  back  a  year  to  wait  for  the 
proper  physical  and  moral  maturity. 
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the  firm  or  corporation,  with  a  generous  income,  and  possessed  of 
a  home,  while  as  yet  he  is  within  the  twenties?  Is  it  in  banking, 
or  in  manufacturing,  or  in  railroading,  or  in  general  trade  ?  How 
much  farther  along  is  the  man  of  business  at  thirty,  unless  he  has 
inherited  capital,  or  is  of  exceptional  capacity,  than  the  lawyer  or 
doctor  at  that  age  ?  The  open  fact  is  that  society  is  growing  more 
complicated,  its  demands  are  more  exacting,  and  consequently 
personal  advancement  is  slower.  Just  as  surely  as  the  rate  of 
interest  is  declining  so  surely  are  we  all  coming  under  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns,  which  means  that  for  the  same  result  we 
must  do  harder  work  or  secure  a  better  equipment,  which  in  turn 
means  that  we  must  take  longer  time.  I  see  no  reason  therefore 
why  a  man  who  proposes  to  enter  upon  his  life  work  by  way  of  an 
education  should  complain  of  the  time  required  in  preparation : 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  working  time  of  life 
has  been  so  greatly  extended.  If  society  calls  a  man  later  to  his 
tasks  it  allows  him  to  remain  longer  at  them.  The  age  of  retire- 
ment has  been  advanced.  What  the  young  man  in  his  impatience 
seems  to  be  losing,  reappears  in  the  unspent  force  of  later  years. 

But  the  exception  which  I  make  to  my  own  argument  is  this  : 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  year  of  time  may  be  saved  previous  to 
the  High  School  course.  Studies  may  be  carried  back,  as  you 
have  carried  back  Latin,  or  studies  may  be  taught  with  a  greater 
economy  in  the  earlier  stages.  Of  this  I  am  not  altogether  sure, 
but  if  it  be  possible,  I  see  no  further  concession  which  need  be 
made  on  the  score  of  time.  And  in  any  event  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  present  complaint.  We  have 
made  no  gain  for  education,  or  for  those  things  for  which  educa- 
tion stands,  if  we  have  simply  advanced  the  High  School  at  the 
cost  of  any  part  of  the  higher  education. 

But  I  have  had  quite  enough  to  say  of  the  High  School  in  its 
relation  to  other  parts  of  the  educational  system.  I  have  spoken 
of  it  as  the  school  of  the  community.  I  return  to  that  conception 
to  set  forth  before  I  close  some  of  those  values  which  belong  to  it 
in  this  regard. 

The  High  School  is  the  educational  goal  of  the  municipality. 
Beyond  that  the  local  passes  over  into  the  general.  But  within 
these  limitations,  as  the  school  of  the  community,  in  what  goodly 
company  is  it  placed?  Its  allies  and  fellow  workers  are  the  library, 
the  museum,  the  club  for  improvement  or  recreation,  the  church, 
the  government,  the  home.     Here  on  the  upper  range  is  the  great 
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social  organism  moving  in  ceaseless  activity,  whUe  below  the  great 
material  organism  gathering  up  all  the  daily  tasks  of  the  commun- 
ity,  moves  on  in  steady,  and  supporting  power.  This  is  the  mar- 
vel of  our  modem  civilization.  And  the  more  we  study  it  the 
more  we  see  that  the  vitalizing  and  unifying  force  is  the  public 
school. 

But  there  are  two  special  values  upon  which  I  must  at  least 
touch,  as  showing  the  peculiar  service  which  the  High  School 
renders  to  the  community. 

It  is  a  direct  stimulus.  The  life  which  it  sends  back  day  by 
day  into  the  home  is  a  fertilizing  and  fructifying  life.  The  home 
grows  with  the  advancing  boy  or  girl.  We  are  none  of  us  above 
this  influence.  It  puts  us  into  contact  with  ideas,  which  if  not 
altogether  new,  have  the  freshness  of  a  new  setting,  and  the  force 
of  a  new  ambition  or  purpose.  The  growing  mind  is  the  best 
stimulus  there  is  in  a  community.  In  spite  of  its  crudities  and 
conceits  and  distractions,  it  is  the  most  quickening  and  gladden- 
ing force  which  finds  its  way  into  our  homes. 

And  beyond  the  stimulus  which  the  High  School  extends  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  community,  I  put  its  power  to  give  that  edu- 
cational impulse  which  will  outlast  its  own  training.  Nothing  is 
more  pathetic  in  the  working  of  our  educational  system  than  the 
sight  of  so  much  arrested  education,  pupils  dropping  out  at  every 
stage  in  the  course.  Where  does  the  educational  impulse  take 
possession,  and  come  in  to  stay  ?  With  some  early,  with  others 
late,  with  some  not  at  all.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  coarse 
which  reaches  through  the  High  School  is  long  enough  to  settle 
the  question.  By  that  time  the  mind  is  well  open  to  the  world  of 
nature  or  of  men  or  of  books.  Some  opening  must  have  been 
made  into  the  great  outer  or  equally  great  inner  world,  through 
which  one  may  pass  and  where  he  may  afterward  make  his  home. 
I  reckon  among  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  minds  within  my 
knowledge,  many  who  have  never  passed  in  technical  training 
beyond  the  secondary  school.  But  the  educational  impulse  has 
gone  on.  It  has  taught  them  how  to  read,  to  study,  to  think,  to 
speak,  to  act.  Travel  has  been  to  them  more  than  a  past-time, 
music  and  art  more  than  recreation,  and  work  more  than  drudg- 
ery. There  is  a  deeper  fellowship  than  that  which  bears  an  aca- 
demic name.  It  is  that  kinship  of  mind  which  cherishes  in  com- 
mon the  divine  impulse  to  think  and  to  feel  in  the  spirit  of  the 
intellectual  life. 
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It  is  therefore  with  sincerity  and  in  honor  that  I  ofifer  you  my 
congratulations  upon  the  completion  and  dedication  of  this  build- 
ing for  the  uses  of  the  Newton  High  School.  The  school  fulfills 
its  two-fold  function,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  you,  as  the  advanced 
school  of  the  community,  and  as  a  constant  and  growing  factor  in 
the  higher  education.  Through  this  school  you  come  as  a  com- 
munity into  the  closest  possible  social  unity,  and  also  into  vital 
relations  with  the  educational  forces  of  the  land.  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  home  which  you  have  made  for  the  school,  but  more 
I  think  upon  the  fact  that  the  school  has  earned  it  and  is  worthy 
of  it.  I  read  in  this  building,  in  its  walls,  in  its  equipment,  in  its 
adornment,  your  tribute,  as  citizens,  to  the  recognized  authority 
and  repute  of  the  Newton  High  School. 


THE   PLACE    AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

SUPT.  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON.  BROOKLINE. 

THE  terms  by  which  we  define  the  functions  of  any  depart- 
ment of  our  educational  system  will  naturally  be  in  har- 
mony with  our  conception  of  what  education  is  and  what  it  ought 
to  accomplish  for  the  individual.  Several  scores  of  definitions 
have  been  framed  ranging  from  those  of  the  most  narrow  and 
utilitarian  sort  to  those  that  conceive  of  education  as  a  process 
whereby  the  whole  personality  is  afiEected  and  the  largest  attain- 
ments in  life  are  made  possible.  Plato  and  Kant,  the  one  stand- 
ing for  the  best  ancient  thought  and  the  other  for  the  broadest 
view  of  his  time,  have  agreed  in  declaring  that  *' education  con- 
sists in  giving  to  the  individual  all  the  perfection  of  which  he  is 
capable.'*  No  one  can  object  to  this  definition  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  the  latest  modern  opinion  is  not  satisfied  with  individual  per- 
fection for  it  holds  that  man's  chief  function  is  as  a  social  being 
and  that  his  self-hood  attains  its  highest  valuation  according  as 
he  rendei-8  service  to  society. 

Now,  the  High  School  course  covei*s  a  most  important,  perhaps 
the  most  important  period  of  early  life.  Whatever  affects  the 
youth  during  adolescence  is  likely  to  leave  its  indelible  marks. 
It  is  distinctly  a  period  of  self-revelation  and  awakening.  It  is  a 
time  of  superabounding  life,  hopefulness  and  ambition,  and  what 
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has  been  experienced  before  is  here  gathered  up  and  takes  form 
in  ideals  which  reflect  the  growing  character. 

If,  therefore,  education  is  for  social  ends  and  its  ultimate  aim  is 
social  service,  the  function  of  the  high  school  should  be  to  pro- 
mote both  self-revelation  and  social  consciousness.  This  means  a 
careful  '' blending  of  the  individualistic  and  the  institutional 
ideals."  It  means  to  overcome  selfish  aims  so  prevalent  in  edu- 
cation and  to  set  in  their  place  those  that  are  strongly  altruistic. 
In  other  words,  if  we  believe  that  moral  character  is  the  highest 
result  of  education,  we  must  bring  to  bear  those  influences  and 
cause  our  students  to  have  those  experiences  which  shall  make 
them  strong  in  well-doing  and  which  shall  enable  them  to  take 
part  in  true  community  life.  The  government  and  activities  of 
the  school  should  constantly  accustom  its  members  to  the  per- 
formance of  social  duties.  This  view  may  seem  to  some  too 
theoretical.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  thought  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  High 
School  should  prepare  well  for  college,  or  should  make  good  citi- 
zens, or  should  give  the  power  to  think  accurately  and  clearly. 
All  these  are  involved  in  the  function  of  the  High  School  but  as 
comprehensive  definitions  they  are  only  partial  and  quite  insuffi- 
cient. Dr.  John  Dewey,  in  his  Pedagogical  Creed,  and  Prof.  Al- 
bion W.  Small,  in  his  article  on  the  claims  of  sociology  on  peda- 
gogy, have  rendered  a  real  service  to  education  by  emphasizing 
the  social  functions  of  the  school.  Says  Doctor  Dewey,  "I  believe 
that  education  is  a  process  of  living  and  not  a  preparation  for 
future  life."  It  is  this  idea  of  the  High  School  as  a  social  insti- 
tution that  I  desire  to  suggest  at  this  time. 

The  youth  comes  to  the  High  School  after  leaving  behind  many 
of  the  crudities  and  immaturities  of  childhood ;  his  mind  has  been 
well  opened  to  the  elements  of  truth,  and  his  powers,  bodily  and 
mental,  are  rapidly  strengthening.  Under  right  conditions,  he 
comes  with  good  physique,  with  many  and  well-formed  interests, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  social  spirit.  He  finds  himself  in  a  new 
atmosphere ;  he  meets  new  associates  and  new  teachers ;  he  is 
surrounded  with  new  books  and  new  appliances  of  culture.  The 
crucial  question  now  is,  and  it  applies  to  every  High  School,  "  Is 
our  student  to  enjoy  a  broad,  life-giving,  happy  and  enriching 
experience,  or  is  it  to  be  a  narrow,  soul-killing  and  unsocial  form 
of  life  ?     Are  the  methods  of  the  school  to  be  qualitative  or  quan- 
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titative  ?  Are  they  to  conform  to  the  ideals  of  the  middle  ages  or 
are  they  to  harmonize  with  the  dawning  light  of  the  twentieth 
century  ? 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  to  be  the  practical  result 
of  applying  the  social  aim  to  the  studies,  the  government  and 
other  activities  of  the  High  School  ?  Before  proceeding  to  touch 
upon  these  matters,  I  must  point  out  the  most  serious  barrier  to 
success  in  the  High  School  considered  as  a  social  institution. 
What  I  have  to  say  is  decidedly  pessimistic,  although  I  believe  it 
to  be  true. 

The  High  School  can  probably  never  serve  its  highest  purpose 
in  the  community  or  illustrate  the  best  forms  of  social  life  while 
the  exactions  of  college  requirements  send  their  chilling  and  be- 
numbing influence  throughout  its  entire  system.  No  doubt,  as 
President  Eliot  says,  "The  colleges  have  done  a  good  service 
during  a  period  when  educational  ideals  were  much  lower  than 
they  are  now,  in  toning  up  secondary  schools  and  causing  them 
to  do  more  and  better  work ; "  but  I  believe  the  time  has  cdme 
when  the  graduates  of  many  of  our  best  High  Schools  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  door  of  any  college  upon  presenting  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  head  master.  The  number  of  such  schools  should 
be  increased  as  fast  as  they  prove  their  fitness  to  be  thus  ac- 
credited. Pupils  pass  now  from  the  primary  into  the  grammar 
grades  and  generally  from  the  grammar  to  the  High  School  with- 
out examination.  They  are  also  admitted  from  the  college  to  the 
university  without  having  to  pass  a  test.  Why,  at  this  single 
point  in  the  course  of  a  person's  education  must  he  be  subjected 
to  a  test  that  narrows  the  teaching  in  the  institution  he  has  at- 
tended and  tends  to  make  him,  during  this  vital  period  in  his  life, 
a  selfish  rather  than  a  social  being?  There  are  abundant  reasons 
why  during  the  adolescent  stage  the  strain  and  stress  of  unusual 
crises  should  be  avoided,  but  as  was  intimated  above,  the  strong- 
est argument  against  entrance  examinations  is  their  blighting  in- 
fluence upon  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools.  Certain  it  is 
that  while  this  Juggernaut  car  of  constantly  increasing  quantita- 
tive requirements  creaks  on  its  melancholy  way,  the  highest  func- 
tions of  the  secondary  school  cannot  be  realized. 

But  some  one  may  say,  "  All  are  not  preparing  for  college,  and 
consequently  need  not  be  under  the  thralldom  of  College  re- 
quirements."    But  it  becomes  true  that  the  best  energies  of  the 
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teaching  force  are  usually  so  focussed  upon  the  few  who  are 
looking  toward  college  that  the  school  as  a  people's  institution 
fails  to  do  justice  to  itself  or  the  community.  Free  those  public 
High  Schools  which  have  already  made  a  worthy  record  from  the 
degrading  influence  of  entrance  tests  and  they  will  soon  do  more 
and  better  work  than  ever  before,  not  only  for  the  college  pupils, 
but  for  the  larger  number  who  are  soon  to  pass  intojthe  active 
life  of  the  community.  Our  colleges  as  a  whole  have  too  few 
students.  Our  American  life  calls  for  more  liberally  trained  men 
and  women. 

In  reply  to  possible  objections  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  I 
would  say,  admit  students  when  accredited  from  schools  of  good 
repute  and  if,  after  three  months  of  residence,  the  college  finds 
that  they  are  unequal  to  their  new  responsibilities  and  incom- 
petent to  perform  reasonable  duties,  let  them  be  sent  home  or  re- 
turned to  the  schools  whence  they  came.  Let  the  college  pass 
judgment  on  the  work  performed  by  those  within  its  jurisdiction, 
but  let  it  not  presume  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  teachers  in 
the  schools  below. 

With  this  digression,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  studies 
of  the  High  School  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said.  Separat- 
ing this  question  from  all  others,  I  would  say  that  the  question  of 
what  studies  should  be  pursued  is  measurably  a  secondary  one. 
The  vital  point  is,  with  what  motive  are  the  subjects  treated, 
what  spirit  animates  teacher  and  pupils  in  the  class  room,  what 
degree  of  connection  is  made  between  the  topics  discussed  and 
the  world  of  reality  of  which  they  are  a  part?  Are  interests 
great  and  permanent  established?  Are  the  studies  pursued  made 
to  bring  to  the  student  a  revelation  of  himself,  of  his  powers,  his 
opportunities,  of  his  place  both  in  the  realm  of  things  and-of  peo- 
ple ?  Do  they  call  forth  not  merely  a  passing  attention,  but  a 
real  enthusiasm,  an  earnest  and  unselfish  cooperation.  These 
matters,  I  repeat,  are  of  far  more  significance  than  the  question 
whether  Latin  or  Physics  or  History  should  be  the  more  promin- 
ent in  the  curriculum.  As  secondary  education  is  bound  to  exer- 
cise the  whole  mind  of  the  student  and  to  bring  him  into  touch 
with  the  whole  reality  of  truth,  it  follows  that  the  curriculum 
should  be  broad,  rich,  elastic,  should  afford  some  opportunity  for 
selection  and  should  give  full  play  to  the  physical,  mental,  moral, 
esthetic  and  social  powers  of  the  student. 
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I  assent  to  the  proposition  that  we  must  break  with  the  tradi- 
tional classical  curriculum  which  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time 
of  the  students  for  classics  and  mathematics  and  a  disproportion al 
amount  of  the  teaching  force.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  demand  that  Latin  should  be  excluded  from 
our  High  Schools.  To  say  that  it  is  a  dead  language  and  con- 
tributes little  to  vital  culture  is  a  wild  statement.  Latin  is  the 
tongue  of  a  once  mighty  people  whose  achievements  in  war,  in 
statecraft,  in  law  and  in  letters  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
the  world's  history  and  have  furnished  ideals  and  models  for  all 
time.  Many  a  Latin  word  comes  to  us  freighted  with  historic 
meaning  and  many  an  idiom  contains  within  itself  immortal  truth 
which  is  a  distinct  coatribution  to  human  knowledge.  So  thor- 
oughly dependent  is  our  mother  tongue  upon  the  Latin  that  no 
one  can  be  regarded  as  a  scholar  who  has  not  some  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  Rome.  I  have  observed  that  those  who  as- 
sail the  Latin  most  vigorously  are  either  persons  of  eminent  cul- 
ture whom  success  has  made  forgetful  of  their  early  education,  or 
else  those  who,  without  liberal  training,  have  the  conceit  of  the 
self-made  man.  When  Latin  is  taught  with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
history,  literature  and  art  of  Rome  are  made  to  enrich  and  illu- 
mine the  study,  I  know  of  nothing  more  fruitful  in  the  growth  of 
the  young  scholar.  I  know  of  several  young  people  at  this  time 
who  are  finding  a  pleasure  in  the  study  of  Latin  that  is  unsur- 
passed by  that  found  in  any  other  study. 

Furthermore,  I  have  no  desire  to  prevent  young  people  from 
enjoying  the  study  of  Greek  in  our  public  High  Schools,  provided 
it  is  possible  to  furnish  instruction  in  that  branch  without 
crippling  other  departments.  The  arguments  for  it  are  possibly 
less  weighty  than  those  in  favor  of  Latin,  but  the  Greek  culture 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  corner  stones  of  learning  up  to  this  time 
and  it  would  be  unfortunate  were  it  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  future.  Some  of  those  who  con- 
demn the  study  of  Greek  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  that  lan- 
guage. I  recall  upon  one  occasion,  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  master  of  a  secondary  school  brought  to  the  morning  ex- 
ercises a  copy  of  the  New  York  Tribune  in  which  Horace  Greeley, 
in  an  article  covering  a  column  or  more,  had  dilated  upon  the 
uselessness  of  the  study  of  Greek.  The  master  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Greeley  had  used  in  his  brief  article  more  than  one  hundred 
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words  derived  from  the  Greek  and  some  of  them  in  a  way  that 
was  not  above  criticism. 

But  the  main  reason  why  I  should  dislike  to  see  classical 
studies  abandoned  in  our  High  Schools  Ls  that  they  perform 
so  important  an  office  in  language  training,  and  of  all  means 
which  enable  men  and  women  to  be  social,  language  is  pre- 
eminent. The  ability  to  use  language  concisely  and  correctly 
in  stating  the  simplest  ideas,  in  making  known  our  common 
wants,  or  in  communicating  with  our  fellow-men  adds  greatly  to 
one's  efficiency  as  a  social  being,  so  that  the  value  of  language, 
considered  as  a  social  instrument  and  in  its  effect  upon  the  toue 
and  spirit  of  the  school  cannot  be  over-estimated.  When  we 
make  8erviceable7ie88  our  objective  point  in  all  language  training 
we  cannot  be  accused  of  pursuing  an  abstract  phantom.  Social 
service  must  be  the  highest  aim  in  all  our  attainments  and  accom- 
plishments and  however  much  we  may  strive  for  pure  and  elegant 
English  for  its  own  sake,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  increases  our 
power  to  be  useful  to  others. 

If  we  consider  the  subject  of  history  in  the  light  of  the  same 
standard,  we  shall  find,  both  in  its  content  and  in  its  manner  of 
treatment,  large  social  factors.  We  are  dealing  here  with  men 
and  women,  those  who  have  lived  and  have  wrought  in  the  past 
and  those  who  live  to-day  and  are  making  their  contribution  to 
the  world's  progress. 

No  man  is  so  ignorant  or  so  unfitted  to  be  truly  social  to-day  as 
he  who  knows  nothing  of  the  struggles  by  which,  step  by  step, 
the  race  has  worked  its  way  up  to  its  present  attainments  in  civil- 
ization. His  sympathies,  interests  and  aspirations  haVe  become 
atrophied  for  want  of  nourishment  and  exercise.  Knowing  little 
of  his  brother  man,  he  knows  little  of  himself  and  his  social  use- 
fulness is  greatly  curtailed.  The  daily  newspaper  of  to-day  is  a 
cross-section  of  the  world's  busy  life  and  forms  a  comprehensive 
historical  work  reflecting  every  variety  of  activity  and  affording 
large  opportunities  for  comparative  study.  The  social  value  of 
present  history,  dealing  as  it  does  with  living  people,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  any  other  period.  We  need  mare  history  in  our 
High  Schools  and  more  breadth  and  skill  in  teaching  it. 

Science  and  manual  training  are  coming  to  demand  more  atten- 
tion in  the  High  School  as  they  not  only  socialize  the  school  life 
but  establish  bonds  of  vital  connection  between  it  and  the  active 
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world.  In  these  subjects  are  discovered  the  elements  and  piinci- 
ples  which  are  fundamental  in  all  industry.  The  unfortunate  and 
unsocial  tendencies  connected  with  the  rise  of  machinery  are  in  a 
measure  overcome  when  youth  are  trained  in  those  principles  and 
purposes  which  centre  in  manufactures.  The  applications  of 
chemistry  and  physics  are  so  varied  and  multiform  that  hardly 
an  industrial  establishment  exists  that  does  not  have  some  form 
of  laboratory  wherein  the  talents  of  youth  skilled  in  these  subjects 
may  find  a  ready  market.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the 
adaptation  of  manual  training  to  the  needs  of  our  common  schools 
the  lines  generally  pursued  are  those  expressed  in  the  fundamen- 
tal needs  of  mankind,  viz. :  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  The 
school  kitchen  with  its  studious  attention  to  hygiene  and  nutri- 
tion, the  sewing  school  with  its  lessons  of  care,  thrift,  neatness 
and  economy,  and  the  work-shop  with  its  training  in  deftness  of 
hand  and  practical  adaptation  of  means  to  end, — all  these  are  ex- 
ceedingly social,  not  only  because  thej' touch  the  elemental  wants 
of  mankind,  but  because  they  connect  the  school  and  the  home, 
create  a  close  sympathy  between  parents,  teachers  and  pupils  and 
tend  to  level  up  whole  neighborhoods  where  the  less  unfortunate 
reside. 

Time  is  lacking  to  present  arguments  relative  to  the  educa- 
tional value  of  laboratory  and  shop  Experience.  The  true  ground 
of  contention  with  the  traditional  High  Schools  is  not  that  they 
have  taught  Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics  but  that  they  have 
been  too  slow  to  see  the  immense  possibilities  in  connection  with 
studies  in  science  and  the  manual  and  domestic  arts.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  making  the  High  School  a  trade  school,  or  even  a  tech- 
nical school,  but  let  us  get  rid  of  any  fear  we  may  have  of  studies 
because  they  possess  the  elements  of  utility.  It  may  almost  be 
said  that  it  is  the  element  of  utility  in  subjects  that  gives  them 
their  highest  social  value.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  utility  such  as 
can  be  transmuted  into  money  or  bank  stocks,  but  rather  such  as 
enlarges  personality,  gives  poise  and  breadth  and  steadiness,  and 
fits  one  to  live  more  efficiently  and  helpfully  day  by  day. 

We  hear  much  about  the  culture  aim  and  the  vocational  aim. 
I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  a  hard  and  fast  distinction  between 
these  two  ideas.  All  true  culture  makes  one  a  better  man  or  a 
better  woman  and  renders  him  or  her  more  serviceable.  Like- 
wise, those  studies  which  by  their  direct  connection   with  the 
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activities  of  everyday  life  seem  to  lead  out  toward  the  vocation, 
have  in  them  the  potential  germs  of  mental,  moral  and  a^thetic 
culture.  President  Eliot,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  tendencies  of 
secondary  education,  mentions  the  development  of  laboratory  in- 
struction in  the  sciences,  more  attention  to  physical  training, 
the  preservation  of  health,  the  introduction  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  English  and  literature  and  increased  attention  to  history. 
He  says  that  '^  The  present  tendency  in  good  secondary  schools  is 
to  develop  and  strengthen  the  non-classical  courses  with  a  view 
to  making  them  equal  to  the  classical  in  the  amount  of  intellect- 
ual effort  they  call  forth  and  in  the  training  value  of  their 
studies."  He  also  says  that  the  secondary  schools  are  escaping 
from  the  idea  of  equality  of  powers  and  opportunities  and  the 
idea  of  a  uniform  school  product.  The  article  as  a  whole  is  a 
timely  one  for  it  suggests  that  what  is  needed  more  than  anything 
else  in  our  High  Schools  is  richness  of  opportunity.  Every  plant 
organism  in  its  growth  toward  differentiation  of  form  and  special- 
ization of  function  finds  in  its  environment,  soil,  climate,  moist- 
ure and  sunlight  those  elements  that  contribute  to  its  nutrition 
and  growth.  Dr.  Fitch,  of  England,  in  an  address  given  some 
years  since  in  this  country,  applied  the  same  idea  in  speaking  of 
reasons  for  the  enrichment  of  elementary  school  courses  by  the 
addition  of  nature-study  and  other  new  subjects.  He  said  that 
"  Every  mind  being  thus  subjected  to  a  large  variety  of  surround- 
ings and  opportunities  is  able  to  select  those  which  are  fittest  for 
itself."  The  High  School  especially  should  open  many  windows 
and  give  the  largest  possible  outlook.  Therefore,  I  make  a  strong 
plea  for  breadth  and  richness,  both  in  High  School  programs  and 
in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  instruction. 

Were  it  possible  to  investigate  every  subject,  we  should  find 
that  it  could  be  made  a  social  instrument.  Every  recitation 
should  be  a  social  experience.  Mere  knowledge  is  not  to  be  ex- 
alted unduly.  Teacher  and  pupils  are  to  contribute  not  merely 
for  their  own  good  but  for  the  good  of  others.  Self-control  is  to 
operate  here  in  curbing  that  tendency  to  push  discourteously  to 
the  front,  which  appears  in  so  many  class-rooms.  Fair  competi- 
tion is  justifiable,  but  the  selfish  monopoly  is  to  be  avoided;  and 
what  hope  is  there  of  its  being  eradicated  from  our  social  order 
when  the  schools  foster  those  feelings  and  impulses  which  minis- 
ter to  it ! 
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Again,  the  government  of  the  school  should  be  self-government. 
The  laws  should  spring  from  the  good  sense  of  the  pupils.  They 
must  cooperate  not  only  in  framing  them  and  in  observing  them^ 
but  in  wishing  to  have  others  observe  them.  The  public  spirit  of 
the  school  must  be  a  controlling  factor.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  io^mature  persons  while  cultivating  self-government  should 
be  free  from  lapses  and  failures,  but  this  matters  not  so  long  as 
the  purpose  is  constant  and  there  is  faith  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  pupils  that  ultimate  success  is  certain.  This  effort  for  self- 
government  tends  to  minimize  authority  and  to  increase  self- 
control.  In  a  nation  where  the  military  system  prevails,  like 
Germany,  and  the  government  is  more  or  less  despotic,  the  aim 
in  the  school  is  likely  to  be  to  see  how  much  or  how  thoroughly 
pupils  can  be  governed,  whereas,  in  this  country  the  aim  should 
ever  be  to  see  how  well  pupils  may  govern  themselves.  In  a 
school  where  the  social  spirit  prevails  the  teacher  will  take  his 
pupils  into  confidence  and  consult  with  them  as  to. the  kind  of 
government  and  the  kind  of  social  practice  that  should  operate  in 
the  school-room.  He  will  approach  all  problems  of  discipline  in 
the  spirit  of  sympathy,  of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  better  things, 
of  patience  in  dealing  with  faults,  and  of  merciful  leniency  which 
often  touches  the  heart  of  the  offender  and  wins  from  him  more 
strenuous  endeavor. 

Did  time  permit,  I  should  like  to  speak  at  length  upon  the 
auxiliary  activities  of  the  school  as  contributing  to  social  success. 
The  Debating  Society,  Musical  Clubs  and  Athletic  Associations 
are  all  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  factors  in  the  school  life. 
They  are  not  to  be  pushed  into  a  corner  or  to  be  frowned  upon  or 
discouraged.  Many  a  pupil  who  has  figured  poorly  in  the  con- 
ventional studies  has  gained  inspiration  and  help  good  for  a  life- 
time by  exercising  his  powers  in  these  freer  forms  of  activity. 
They  contribute  to  culture  and  often  help  the  youth  to  find  the 
road  that  leads  out  to  his  life  work. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  the  public  High  School, 
whose  chief  office  is  to  educate  and  not  to  prepare  for  some  higher 
institution,  should  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  below 
rather  than  to  the  demands  of  the  institutions  above.  They 
should  avoid  on  the  one  hand  that  kind  of  crystallization  which 
comes  when  a  school  focusses  its  attention  upon  college  require- 
ments and  narrows  its  curriculum  accordingly,  and  on  the  other 
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band,  any  tendency  to  cater  to  the  sordid,  narrow  and  materialis- 
tic tendencies  of  the  present  age.  The  public  High  School,  if 
true  to  the  highest  ideals  of  social  life,  must  set  itself  to  the  task 
of  educating  not  only  the  children  of  the  community  but  the  com- 
munity itself,  and  of  keeping  trimmed  and  burning  that  lamp  of 
liberal  training  so  much  needed  to  illumine  the  pathway  of  our 
common  life.  The  Hi^h  School  problem  in  any  state  with  its 
varying  conditions  of  wealth  and  ability,  requires  a  patient,  sym- 
pathetic and  constructive  treatment.  Every  small  beginning  to- 
ward what  is  large  and  promising  should  be  zealously  encouraged 
and  the  aid  of  the  great  centres  of  learning  should  be  earnestly 
invoked  to  the  end  that  all  youth  may  have  privileges  equal  to 
the  highest. 


SOMB    CHARAC7 ERISTICS   OF  GREEK 

SCULPTURE. 

PRIN.  HBNRT  C  PEARSON,  PRBPARATORT  SCHOOL*  ALLEQHBVr,  PA. 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON,  of  Harvard, 
was  wont; to  preface  his  lectures  on  Greek  art  with  the 
statement  that  ^^The  Greeks  were  the  most  remarkable  people 
that  ever  lived.'*  Geftainly  no  race  ever  had  such  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  beauty.  The  geographical  position  of  Greece,  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  landscape,  the  innate  keenness  of  the  Greek  mind, 
their  association  with  the  art  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  the  national 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  their  victories  over  the  Persians  at  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis,  these  influences,  united  with  the  sense  of 
beauty  inherent  in  their  minds,  raised  the  Greeks  in  the  years 
500-400  B.  C,  to  a  point  of  development  in  art  and  literature 
never  before  nor  since  attained  by  any  people. 

Agelades  of  Argos,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Wars,  was  the  most  famous  sculptor  and  teacher  of  his  time.     In 

_  ■ 

his  studio  one  would  have  seen  at  work  Myron,  Polycleitos,  and 
Pheidias.  We  know  very  little  about  the  lives  of  the  Greek 
sculptors,  and  have  great  difficulty  in  making  out  a  biography. 
We  learn  from  ancient  writers  that  Myron  made  Athens  his 
home  ;  that  he  worked  in  bronze,  and  represented  athletes  in  in- 
tense action.  If  one  had  stepped  beside  Myron  as  he  worked  in 
his  studio,  he  would  have  found  him  trying  to  breathe  into  the 
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cold  broQze  the  breath  of  physical  life,  aod  trying  to  c«tcb  the 
figure  of  the  athlete  in  the  moment  of  hie  eupreme  effort.  We 
have  no  original  works  by  Myron,  as  nearly  all  the  bronze  statues 
were  destroyed  in  the  dark  ages  by  the  Gauls,  who  recast  the 
metal.  Luciau,  a  Greek  writer,  describes  a  statue  of  Myron's 
that  represents  an   athlete  throwing  the  discus,  with  tbe  bead 


DISCOBOLUS, 
turned  so  as  to  look  at  the  band  holding  the  discus.  In  1791, 
there  was  found  In  Hadrian's  villa  a  marble  statue  corresponding 
to  tbe  one.  described  by  Lucian.  This  figure,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  doubtless  a  Roman  copy  of  the  original.  The  head 
of  this  copy  was  broken  off  when  it  was  discovered,  and  has  not 
been  put  on  properly,  as  tbe  muscles  of  the  back  of  tbe  neck 
show.  Tbe  tree  in  the  copy  is  necessary  to  support  the  marble 
figure,  but  was  not  used  in  tbe  bronze  original.    This  "  Discus 
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thrower"  is  about  the  only  good  representation  we  have  of  My- 
ron's work.  There  is,  however,  a  figure  of  Marayae,  or  The 
Dancing  Faun,  at  the  Lateran  Museum  at  Rome,  that  is  supposed 
to  be  a  copy  from  Myron. '  Pliny,  in  bis  list  of  Myron's  works. 


•THE  IWHYPHORUS. 
mentions  a  "  Satyr  amazed  at  the  pipes."     The  statue  gives'a  fair 
idea  of  tbat  intense  physical  action  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
characteristic  of  Myron.    The  authenticity  of  this  figure  is  rstber 
conjectural. 

*CoprTl«ht,  1807,  br  A.  W.  EUOD  i.  Co.,  BoitOD. 
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Passing  to  Polyclettos,  the  yoangest  of  the  three  famous  stu- 
dents in  the  studio  of  Agelades^  we  find  that  he  tried  to  express 
the  perfection  of  the  athlete's  body,  but  in  a  different  way  from 
Myron.  He  aimed  not  so  muoh  for  the  life  and  strength  of  the 
body  wfaeo  in  motion,  as  for  its  symmetry  and  proportion  in  the 
calm  of  repose.  His  figures  were  regarded  by  the  anoients  as 
standards  of  perfection  in  physical  beauty  and  correct  proportion. 
That  graceful  youth  called  ^^Doryphoros"  who  stands  motionless, 
bearing  a  spear,  came  from  his  nands ;  also  the  youth  called 
^^  Diaoumenos,"  standing  in  perfect  poise,  who  is  about  to  bind 
the  victor's  fillet  about  his  brow.  The  ^'  Doryphoros  "  was  found 
in  a  broken  condition  in  a  palaestra  at  Pompeii,  and  may  now  be 
seen  at  the  Museum  in  Naples.  This  is  probably  a  copy  of  the 
original.  Pliny,  the  Roman  writer,  says  that  artists  of  his  time 
regarded  this  figure  as  a  model,  ^'  taking  their  lines  from  it  as 
from  a  fixed  standard."  During  the  excavations  of  the  American 
School  of  Archaeology  in  1892,  at  the  temple  of  Hera,  near  Argos, 
there  was  found  a  beautiful  marble  head  of  life  size.  Experts 
believe  this  to  be  a  head  of  Hera,  and  the  work  of  Polycleitos,  or 
at  least  to  have  been  produced  under  his  influence.  We  know 
that  Polycleitos  made  for  this  temple  a  large  ivory  and  eold 
statue  of  Hera.  We  also  have  a  statue  of  an  Amazon  which  is 
generally  agreed  to  be  a  copy  from  an  original  by  Polycleitos. 

Admiring  as  we  do  the  graceful  repose,  the  fine  proportions, 
and  the  careful  finish  of  the  figures  of  Polycleitos,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  his  art  lacks  something.  In  striving  for  perfect  physical 
beauty,  he  missed  the  majesty  and  dignity  oi  the  soul.  Pheidias 
it  was  who  incorporated  with  the  physical  beauty  of  Polvdeitos 
that  inner  beauty  and  ideality  of  the  soul.  We  may  safely  put 
Pheidias  at  the  zenith  of  Greek  Art. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.  C,  Pheidias  was 
ten  years  old.  The  stirring  events  of  his  early  life  doubtless  had 
a  wonderful  effect  on  his  character  and  the  nature  of  his  patriot- 
ism. After  studying  under  Hegias,  at  Athens,  he  went  to  Argos, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  acquire  the  perfection  of  bodily  expression. 
His  first  works  reflected  the  nature  of  his  training  at  Argos.  At 
the  order  of  Cimon,  he  made  from  the  Persian  spoil  a  bronze 
group  of  thirteen  figures  as  a  votive  offering  for  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi. The  huge  statue  of  Athene  the  Champion,  which  stood  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  towered  fifty  feet  into  the  open  sky,  was  the 
work  of  his  hands. 

To  understand  his  mature  work,  however,  we  must  study  the 
sculptured  decorations  of  the  Parthenon,  and  his  wonderful  ivory 
and  gold  statues  of  Athene  and  Zeus.  Unfortunately  we  have 
nothing  on  which  we  can  put  our  finger  and  say  with  confidence 
^^  This  IS  the  work  of  Pheidias."  To  be  sure,  we  have  left  many 
of  the  sculptures  that  ornamented  the  Parthenon,  but  the  major- 
ity of  these  were  done  by  other  hands  under  the  supervision  of 
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Pheidias.  These  wonderful  reliefs  give  us  some  idea  of  what  his 
masterpieces,  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Zeus,  must  have  been. 

After  the  Persian  Wars,  Athens  came  to  be  regarded  the  lead- 
ing city  of  all  Greece.  Pheidias  tried  to  make  his  figure  of 
A&ene  more  universal  than  his  statue  of  Athene  the  Champion, 
and  to  mrite  it  embody  the  spirit  of  all  Greece.  The  statue  was 
the  protector  of  the  treasure  in  the  temple,  and  she  crowned  the 
victor  in  the  yearly  athletic  games.  What  an  influence  this  re- 
markable statue  of  the  gpddess  must  have  had  on  the  impression- 
able mind  of  the  Athenian  as  he  stepped  into  the  dim,  religious 
light  of  the  Parthenon.  Constructed  as  it  was, —  the  flesh  parts 
of  ivory,  the  robe  of  solid  gold  to  the  value  of  fully  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  jewels  —  the  wonderful  blending 
of  color  as  it  towered  forty  feet  into  the  air  must  have  produced 
a  weird  effect.  A  remarkable  combination  of  skill  was  required  in 
its  construction.  The  ivory  plates,  which  were  bent  (a  lost  art), 
not  cut,  were  joined  with  wonderful  nicety,  while  the  gold  plates 
were  wrought  with  great  skill.  Centuries  after,  this  statue  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  disappeared  between  400  and  500 
A.  D.  Pausanius,  who  travelled  through  Greece  in  the  second 
century  A.  D.,  and  to  whose  note-book  we  owe  much  of  our 
knowledge  about  Greek  works  of  art,  saw  the  goddess  in  her 
temple.  He  tells  us  that  Athene  stood  erect,  wearing  a  long 
flowing  garment  which  fell  down  to  her  feet.  On  her  breast  was 
the  Aegis  adorned  with  the  head  of  Medusa.  On  her  head  a  hel- 
met in  the  centre  of  which  crouched  a  sphinx,  and  on  either  side 
a  griflSn.  In  one  hand  the  goddess  held  a  figure  of  Victory,  in 
the  other  a  spear.  Beneath,  near  the  spear,  and  at  the  feet  of  the 
goddess,  was  the  sacred  snake  of  the  city.  On  the  ground,  near 
the  goddess,  stood  her  shield.  On  its  outer  side  was  depicted  a 
fight  of  the  Amazons,  and  on  the  inner,  a  battle  of  the  gods  and 
giants.  On  her  high  sandal  soles  was  a  battle  of  the  Lapithae 
and  Centaurs  in  relief,  and  on  the  base  of  the  statue  the  birth  of 
Pandora  in  the  presence  of  the  twenty  gods.  There'  was  found 
at  Athens,  in  1880,  a  statue  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy,  exe- 
cuted in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  of  the  colossal  statue  of 
Athene  Parthenos.  This  crude  affair,  however,  is  about  the  only 
visual  representation  we  have  of  this  masterpiece  of  Pheidias. 

It  is  difiicult  for  the  modern  mind  to  comprehend  the  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur  of  the  Olympic  games.  Our  inter-collegiate 
games  with  their  enthusiastic  spectators  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five  thousand,  cannot  be  cited  as  a  parallel.  The  Olympic  con- 
tests had  a  religious  and  national  character  which  we  cannot 
grasp.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  to  adorn  the  meeting 
place  at  Olympia  with  temples  and  statues,  and  in  other  ways  to 
make  the  grand  occasion  worthy  of  Zeus,  "  the  father  of  men  and 
gods,"  in  whose  honor  the  games  were  celebrated.  To  grace  such 
an  occasion,  Pheidias  was  called  upon  to  construct  a  great  statue 
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of  Zeus,  a  statue  that  would  surpass  in  beauty  and  grandeur  any- 
thii^  before  attempted  in  honor  of  the  great  eoa.  How  well 
Pheidias  succeeded  in  his  task,  we  can  judge  only  from  descrip- 
tions of  the  statue,  and  from  the  great  reputation  it  had  among 
the  ancients.  It  was  commonly  regarded  a  misfortune  to  die 
without  beholding  this  wonderful  production.  The  figure,  which 
was  forty-two  feet  high,  was  seated  on  a  throne.  It  seemed,  so 
the  ancients  said,  that  if  the  god  rose,  no  temple  could  contain 
him.  The  statue  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  with  eyes  of  sparkling 
jewels.  His  throne  was  cedar  wood,  glistening  with  costly  gems. 
On  his  head,  the  god  wore  a  garland  of  olive.  In  his  right  hand 
was  a  figure  of  Victory  holding  a  ribbon  to  crown  the  victor  of 
the  games.  In  his  left,  was  a  sceptre  of  gold,  on  which  perched 
an  eagle.  When  all  was  finished  Pheidias  prayed  Zeus  to  send  a 
token,  if  the  work  pleased  him.  Straightway,  tradition  says,  a 
thunderbolt  struck  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  temple,  by  which 
sign  the  sculptor  knew  that  his  work  was  accepted.  Pheidias 
said  that  he  received  his  conception  of  Zeus  from  the  description 
given  by  Homer  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad. 

^^  He  spake  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brow, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod. 
The  stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  the  god. 
High  heaven  with  reverence  the  dr^ad  signal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook."     (Pope.) 

Strange  legends  cluster  about  the  statue.  Caligula  desired  to 
take  it  to  Rome,  and  after  the  fashion  of  Roman  Emperors,  sub- 
stitute his  own  head  for  the  head  of  the  statue.  But  when  his 
workmen  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  figure,  peals  of  hor- 
rid laughter  broke  from  the  statue,  and  they  fled  in  terror.  A 
thunderbolt  fell  and  consumed  the  vessel  that  was  waiting  to 
carry  away  the  statue.  The  Olympian  Zeus  was  in  existence  for 
eight  hundred  years.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  have  been  destroyed  there  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era. 

Lucian  says  that  those  who  enter  the  temple  think  no  longer 
that  they  behold  ivory  obtained  from  India,  or  gold  from  Thrace, 
but  the  very  son  of  Kronos  and  Rhea  translated  from  heaven  to 
earth  by  the  hands  of  Pheidias.  "  Fare  to  Olyrapia,"  says  Arrian, 
^^  that  ye  may  see  the  work  of  Pheidias,  and  account  it,  each  one 
of  you,  a  misfortune  if  ye  die  with  this  still  unknown."  Dion 
Chrysostom  says  that  it  harmonized  with  every  epithet  and  name 
by  which  the  god  was  called.  Cicero  says,  "  There  is  nothing  of 
their  kind  that  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  statues  of  Pheidias." 
It  is  strange  that  no  copy  has  been  found  of  a  work  so  famed 
among  the  ancients. 

Pheidias  met  a  fate  unworthy  of  his  genius.  Personal  enemies 
accused  him  of  stealing  a  portion  of  Sie  gold  used  in  the  con- 
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dtruction  of  Athene  Parthenos.  This  charge  was  proven  false 
by  removing  and  weighing  the  plates  of  gold.  Among  the  figures 
on  the  shield  of  the  goddess,  Pheidias  had  introduced  portraits  of 
himself  and  his  patron,  Pericles.  For  this  he  was  charged  with 
43acrilege  by  his  enemies.    He  died  in  prison  482  B.  C. 

The  sculpture  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  as  typified  by  the 
work  of  Myron,  Polycleitus,  and  Pheidias,  marks  the  highest 
point  of  development  reached  by  the  Greek  mind.  The  art  of  the 
lourth  century  contains  many  exceUenoies,  to  be  sure,  but  traces 
of  decadence,  and  evidences  of  working  on  a  lower  plane  may  be 
Been. 

Praxiteles  was  the  master  mind  of  this  century.  He  flourished 
at  Athens  about  860  B.  C.  Without  attempting  the  sublime  im- 
personations of  the  gods,  so  successfully  done  by  Pheidias,  Praxi- 
teles excelled  in  the  exhibition  of  the  softer  beauties  of  the  human 
body,  especially  of  the  female  form.  In  considering  the  art  of 
Praxiteles,  we  are  fortunatelv  in  possession  of  an  original  work 
that  undoubtedly  came  from  nis  own  hands.  Pausanias,  in  speak- 
ing of  Oly mpia  says :  "  And  later  they  set  up  another  votive 
oficering  in  the  Heraion,  a  Hermes  of  marble,  and  he  is  carrying 
Dionysius  as  a  child;  it  is  the  work  of  Praxiteles."  While  exca- 
vating at  Olympia,  in  1877,  the  Germans  came  across  this  Hermes 
very  close  to  the  spot  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanius.  The 
statue  was  found  face  down  in  a  heap  of  soft  clay.  Soft  moss 
had  ^thered  on  the  cheeks,  but  the  surface  of  the  features  was 
uninjured.  It  was  rather  more  than  life-size,  with  both  legs  and 
the  right  arm  gone.  Hermes,  because  of  his  various  and  ouverse 
attributes,  is  one  of  the  most  difiGicult  of  the  gods  for  the  artist  to 
handle.  He  is  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  the  patron  of  merchan- 
dise, the  guardian  saint  of  thieves,  the  protector  of  heralds,  the  es- 
cort of  souls  in  the  lower  regions.  Other  functions  he  performs, 
but  Praxiteles  represents  him  only  in  one  aspect,  that  of  the 
"guardian  of  youncf  children."  When  Semele,  the  mother  of 
Dionysius  was  Killed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus,  Hermes  took  up 
the  infant.  The  figure  of  Hermes,  which  reclines  on  a  tree,  car- 
ries on  its  left  arm  the  child.  The  broken  right  arm  has  given 
rise  to  countless  conjectures,  a  discussion  fruitless  as  it  is  tire- 
some. There  is  one  point  mentioned  by  Miss  Harrison  in  her 
*'  Studies  in  Greek  Art,"  which  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
attention  of  Hermes  is  not  centered  in  the  child,  for  he  does  not 
look  at  the  infant,  but  seems  to  be  in  deep  thought.  The  reclin- 
ing position  of  the  god  is  ar  peculiar  characteristic  of  Praxiteles, 
which  we  shall  notice  in  his  other  works.  This  languid  posture, 
while  graceful  and  beautiful,  does  not  give  Hermes  the  dignity 
and  character  be  would  have  received  at  the  hands  of  Pheidias. 
In  fact,  sculpture  in  the  fourth  century  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  the  delineation  of  merely  the  graceful  and  beautiful.  The 
character  and  dignity  of  the  soul  had  been  lost.     A  noteworthy 
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-feature  of  the  Hermes  is  the  fine  finish  abd  delicate  workmanship 
of  the  marble  Hurfaoe.  It  produces  a  peculiar  fleshy  appearance. 
Much  as  we  admire  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  we  are  surprised 
to  learu  that  the  statue  was  not  of  great  repute  among  the 
ancients.     The  Aphrodite  of  Cnidos  was  regarded  his  master- 

S[ece.}'|Its  fame  was  so  great  that  pilgrimages  were  made  from 
istant  countries  to  view  its  lovely  form,     llie  King  of  Bithynia 
■offered  to  pay  the  whole  national  debt  of  the  .Cnidians  to  get 


APOLLO-SAUROCTONOS. 

-poBBfflsion  of  the  statue.  Pliny  and  Lucian  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  extravagance  of  their  praise  of  it.  Praxiteles  never  em< 
bodied  in  his  statues  the  fixed  character  of  men  or  gods ;  he  did 
not  depict  the  unending  majesty  of  Zeus,  nor  the  clear,  eternal 
strength  and  wisdom  of  Athene,  as  did  Pbeidias.  He  made  each 
and  ^1  of  the  Olympian  gods,  but  be  caught  them  only  in  some 
passing  mood  or  thought,  as  Hermes  in  the  capacity  of  ''protector 
of  chiWren."  The  \'enus  of  the  Cnidians  be  represented  in  one 
of  her  ordinary  moods,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  bath. 
}*raxitele8  made  four  other  figures  of  Aphrodite.     He  was  essen- 
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tially  the  sculptor  of  womanly  types,  for  such  subjects  were 
pecially  suited  to  the  soft  outlines  that  he  loved  so  much.  The 
female  figures  of  Pheidias  have  the  physical  strength  and  dignity 
which  we  naturally  associate  with  the  male  form,  rather  than  the 
delicacy  and  grace  which  Praxiteles  produced. 

A  head  of  Aphrodite,  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Von  Eauf* 
man  of  Berlin,  is  considered  the  best  of  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
famous  Venus  of  Praxiteles.  The  Venus  de  Medici,  commonly 
regarded  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Venus,  is  poor.  As  a  prominent 
expert  says  :  '^  It  is  evidently  of  a  period  when  the  conception  of 
Venus  had  come  to  be  that  of  merely  a  pretty  woman." 

Pliny,  in  some  of  his  descriptions  says;  ^^  Praxiteles  also  made 
a  young  Apollo  with  an  arrow,  on  the  alert  for  a  lizard  that  is 
creeping  towards  him,  which  they  call  *Sauroctonos'."  A  copy 
of  this  '*  Lizard  Killer  "  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  collec- 
tion. It  was  found  in  the  House  of  Augustus,  in  1777,  and  has 
been  extensively  restored.  The  characteristic  leaning  position  of 
the  figures  of  Praxiteles  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Apollo-Sauroc- 
tonos. 

Another  group  of  Praxiteles  was  Dionysius  and  the  two  Satyrs, 
Staphylus  (vine)  and  Methe  (drunkenness).  The  famous 
'*Faun"  at  the  capitol  in  Rome  is  a  copy  of  Staphylus.  This 
figure,  made  familiar  to  English  readers  by  the  description  in 
Hawthorne's  "Marble  Faun,"  was  called  "the  far-famed"  by  the 
ancients. 

Another  distinguished  sculptor  of  the  fourth  century  was 
Scopas,  who  flourished  between  395  and  850  B.  C.  The  four 
leading  sculptors  of  the  period  were  engaged  to  decorate  the 
mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Caria.  Scopas  was  one  of  the 
number.  As  a  portion  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  this  tomb  is  now  de- 
posited at  the  British  Museum,  we  doubtless  have  a  part  of  the 
handiwork  of  Scopas.  .  This  mausoleum  was  considerea  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  lasted  until  the  twelfth  century 
of  our  era,  when  it  began  to  be  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  In 
1402,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  used  some  of  its  fragments  to  erect 
a  castle. 

The  Emperor  Augustus,  after  his  victory  at  Actium,  erected  a 
temple  which  contained  a  statue  by  Scopas,  of  Apollo  playing  the 
lyre.  A  figure  answering  to  this  description  nas  been  found, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original  Apollo  with  the 
lyre. 

The  beautiful  group  of  figures  that  represents  the  destruction 
of  Niobe  and  her  family,  and  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Ufizzi  Gallery,  at  Florence,  is  generally  agreed  to  be  the  work  of 
Scopas.  Some  scholars,  however,  regard  it  the  work  of  Praxi- 
teles. 

Before  dismissing  the  consideratio'n  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  one- 
cannot  pass  by  the  beautiful  Venus  de  Melos.     The  obscurity 
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that  envelops  the  origin  and  history  of  thia  statue  seems  only  to 
enhance  its  loveliness.  It  would  be  tedious  and  profitless  to  dis- 
cuss here  the  viirious  conjectures  that  busy  and  interest  the  savants. 


•APHRODITE  OF  ^ 


SufBce  it  to  say  that  this  Venus  was  probably  the  work  of  some 
sculptor  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  As  she  stands  in  the  Louvre, 
dignified,  beautiful  and  majestic,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  one 
cannot  believe  that  she  belongs  to  that  period  of  Greek,art  that 
we  call  the  period  of  decadence. 


■Copyright,  1897,  by  A.  W.  Elion  &  Co..  Boiton. 
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7JIB  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  HOME,  SCHOOL  AND 

COLLEGE. 

HIILAM  QSCUTT.  LL.  D.,  BOSIOir. 

THE  hallowed  associations  which  duster  aroimd  the  home 
tend  greatly  to  intensify  the  importance  of  home  discipline 
and  culture.  The  home  is  a  kindergarten  school,  and  upon  its 
proper  training  more  than  upon  all  other  agencies,  depends  the 
character  of  the  school  and  college,  and  the  society  in  which 
these  children  are  to  live  and  act  in  later  years. 

In  treating  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  shall  dwell  especially 
upon  the  necessity  of  parental  control  and  parental  management. 
The  discipline  of  the  family  means  much  more  than  family  gov- 
ernment. It  includes  the  management  of  children  in  all  their 
relations  under  parental  care.  The  child  must  be  controlled  by 
the  parent,  and  protected  from  danger  and  injury  to  which  he  is 
constantly  exposed.  He  must  be  forcibly  withheld  from  the 
burning  fire,  and,  though  he  cry  bitterly,  he  must  not  be  allowed 
to  play  with  edged  tools,  or  to  eat  poison.  Moral  suasion  is  never 
resorted  to  in  such  cases.  The  mother  who  sees  her  child  in 
immediate  danger  rushes  to  his  rescue,  and,  if  need  be,  forces 
protection,  yet  that  same  mother  may  utterly  fail  to  enforce 
obedience  and  maintain  her  authority  in  other  matters  equally 
important  to  her  child's  future  welfare. 

Some  writer  has  described  the  child  as  ^^  a  little  crawling,  creep- 
ing, picking,  pulling,  pushing,  climbing,  tottling,  and  trembling 
piece  of  activity."  As  such  he  is  committed  to  the  mother's 
care,  and  he  must  be  guided  and  controlled  every  hour  of  his 
early  existence.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  pull  the  boiling  pot 
from  the  stove,  for  that  would  endanger  his  life.  He  must  not 
be  allowed  to  dasb  the  china  set  upon  the  floor,  as  that  would  be 
a  wicked  destruction  of  property.  Suppose  this  mother  meets 
with  wilful,  sullen  resistance  to  her  commands  to  prevent  such 
dangerous  and  reckless  habits,  she  still  insists  and  forces  obedi- 
ence. So  in  everything  else,  cheerful  obedience  should  be 
required,  and  if  refused,  the  rebel  child  should  be  held  under 
authority*  until  it  is  secured.     I  do  not  believe  in  the  "  divine 
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right  of  kings"  but  I  do  insist  upon  the  divine  right  and  duty  of 
parents  to  absolutely  control  their  children  during  the  years  of 
their  minority.  By  e^rly  enforcing  obedience,  it  becomes  a  habit 
in  the  child,  and  his  control  in  riper  years  is  more  easily  main* 
tained.  Happy  are  those  children,  for  their  own  sake,  who  have 
been  faithfully  trained  and  perfectly  controlled  by  wise  parents ; 
fortunate  for  their  teachers  when  these  children  shall  come  under 
their  management,  and  fortunate  for  society  when  they  shall 
have  become  citizens. 

Some  parents  have  both  the  natural  gift  and  the  wisdom  neces- 
sary to  properly  control  their  children,  and  others  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely destitute  not  only  of  the  power,  but  also  of  the  disposition 
to  exercise  it.  Insubordination  reigns  in  many  families,  and 
these  children  become  rebels  in  school  and  law-breakers  and 
criminals  in  society.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  insubordination  reported  in  our  institutions  of 
learning,  and  the  vice  and  crime  which  curse  society,  result  from 
the  lack  of  parental  discipline. 

The  condition  of  an  ungoverned  family  is  fearful  and  ominous 
of  the  future.  Such  a  family  soon  resolves  itself  into  a  despotism. 
The  arrogant  and  dictatorial  children  become  the  rulers,  and  their 
parents  the  obedient  and  much  abused  subjects.  I  may  here 
make  note  of  some  of  the  more  common  methods  of  spoiling 
children. 

First:  The  fickle  method.  This  class  of  parents  are  indeed 
tender-hearted  towards  their  children,  and  desire  to  do  all  in  their 
power  for  their  welfare,  but  they  lack  firmness.  Their  convic- 
tions are  all  right  and  their  views  of  family  government  may  be 
in  the  main  correct  but  they  lack  the  power  to  resist  the  child's 
importunity.  He  craves  some  improper  gratification  and  de- 
mands indulgence.  The  mother,  at  first,  refuses.  The  child 
persists  because  he  has  learned  by  experience  that  no  in  her 
vocabulary  does  not  mean  absolute  prohibition.  Why  did  she 
not  teach  her  darling  this  important  lesson  at  the  beginning  and 
thus  save  herself  this  annoyance  and  the  child  the  ruinous  results 
of  her  fickleness  ?  After  a  half  hour  of  teasing,  or  the  shedding 
^^a  flood* of  tears,"  or  a  spasmodic  display  of  affection,  the  mother 
yields,  and  the  child  exults  in  his  victory.  This  indulgence  does 
not  increase  the  child's  affection  for  his  mother,  nor  tend  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  gentle  obedience,  but  rather  to  make  the  child 
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more  selfish  and  determined  in  his  efforts  to  gain  his  object.  His 
evil  nature  and  not  his  better  qualities  are  developed.  If  the 
mother  had  always  said  yes  and  no  with  emphasis  and  adhered  to 
her  decisions,  the  results  would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

Second:  The  impuUive  method.  Parents  who  practice  this 
kind  of  government  are  fitful.  They  act  towards  their  children  as 
they  feel  at  the  time.  In  their  general  mood  unbounded  indul- 
gence is  allowed  them.  They  recognize  no  faults,  inflict  no  pun- 
ishments at  home  and  allow  none  at  school.  But  when  in  a  fit  of 
passion  they  chastise  their  children  in  an  unmerciful  manner. 
The  influence  of  such  treatment  upon  the  temper,  habits  and  life 
of  the  children  is  disastrous.  They  soon  learn  that  they  may  en- 
joy the  sunshine,  but  must  endure  the  storm.  They  can  have  no 
confidence  in  their  parents  and  can  cherish  only  limited  affection 
for  them. 

Third :  The  scolding  and  threatening  method.  Correction  and 
reproof  are  essential  and  important  in  family  discipline,  but  con- 
stant fault-finding  is  hurtful.  To  ignore  the  good  actions  of  the 
€hild  and  always  censure  the  bad,  tends  to  discourage  and 
harden.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  speak  encouraging 
words  of  approval  whenever  commendation  is  due,  and  reproof 
should  be  administered  kindly.  Punishment,  when  necessary,  is 
better  than  threatening,  which  seldom  secures  obedience  and 
always  disarms  authority.  And  this  is  not  all.  Every  unexecuted 
threat  gives  the  child  an  example  of  falsehood.  He  cares  nothing 
about  being  "  shut  up  in  the  dark  closet,"  "  sent  to  the  cellar,"  or 
^'  skinned  alive,"  which  he  has  heard  so  often,  because  he  knows 
that  neither  the  solitary  confinement  nor  the  skinning  will  be  likely 
to  follow.  He  has  learned  to  control  his  parents,  and  how  he  can 
gain  his  object,  and  he  never  fails  to  improve  his  opportunity. 
Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  resort  to  falsehood,  after  the  example  set 
before  him,  if  the  circumstances  require  it.  Threats  of  a  specific 
punishment  should  never  be  made  for  an  anticipated  offense,  and 
stratagem  should  never  be  employed  in  family  discipline. 

Fourth :  The  flogging  method.  I  do  not  mean  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  propriety  and  necessity  of  resorting  to  severe  punishment 
in  the  government  of  children  in  extreme  cases,  though  such 
cases  would  seldom,  if  ever,  occur  under  wise  parental  discipline. 
In  families  as  we  find  them,  there  are  times  when  literally  ^^to 
spare  the  rod"  is  "to  spoil  the  child."     But  whipping,  as  a  rule, 
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for  every  offence,  is  decidedly  objectionable.  Under  this  system 
the  child  comes  to  believe  that  penalty  —  like  penance  —  atones 
for  the  crime.  Thus  the  fear  of  punishment  is  the  only  motive 
offered  for  obedience.  Such  an  idea  degrades  its  subjects  in  the 
scale  of  moral  beings. 

Fifth :  The  perstuisive  method.  Every  mild  measure  in  disci- 
pline which  tends  to  induce  good  behavior  is  legitimate.  The 
moral  power  of  gentleness,  forbearance,  kindness,  good  example, 
wholesome  counsel  and  proffered  reward  are  recognized  as  proper 
and  useful  whenever  children  are  loyal  and  obedient.  But  when 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  persuasion  can  never  be  properly  employed 
to  restore  to  obedience.  Authority  enforced  by  whatever  means 
necessary,  is  the  only  remedy  that  can  restore  to  healthful  and 
cheerful  obedience. 

Sixth :  Nearly  allied  to  the  persuasive  is  the  bribing  method. 
To  reward  fidelity  is  just  and  proper,  when  rightly  applied,  but 
to  purchase  good  behavior  by  bribery,  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
ruinous  in  practise.  In  all  such  traffic,  disobedience  becomes  a 
currency  in  the  family  market  to  purchase  any  desirable  indul- 
gence. If  a  slight  offence  will  induce  the  mother  to  give  a  piece 
of  pie  or  candy  to  her  rebellious  child,  stubbornness  will  purchase 
more,  and  a  fierce,  open  war  still  more,  to  gratify  a  craving,  per- 
verted appetite,  and  weaken  the  sense  of  filial  obligations.  Hence 
a  bribe  is  a  bounty  on  impudence  and  insubordination.  The  child 
should  never  gain  the  desired  object  by  disobedience.  The  favor 
bestowed  should  only  reward  fidelity  and  voluntary  submission. 
And  it  is  equally  important  that  merited,  punishment  should 
promptly  follow  every  wrong  act.  This  principle  is  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  plan,  after  which  all  government  should  be 
modelled.  The  child  learns  to  obey  nature's  laws  by  suffering  the 
pain  which  the  violation  brings  upon  him.  Pain  is  penalty  and 
may  be  properly  inflicted  when  necessary  to  secure  submission  to 
parental  authority. 

The  school  is  the  expansion  of  the  family.  Teachers  and  school 
officers  are  the  assistants  of  parents  in  the  important  work  of 
oducating  their  children.  Hence  the  training  of  the  school  in- 
cludes the  training  of  the  family,  and  should  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principles.  As  already  intimated,  parents  are  the  heaven 
ordained  rulers  of  the  home,  and  teachers  fill  their  places,  acting 
under  delegated  authority.     The  principle  upon  which  the  school 
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and  family  are  governed  is  the  same,  and  the  method  of  discipline- 
varies  only  with  the  circumstances.  When  the  school  is  placed  m 
charge  of  the  teacher,  the  parents  are  no  longer  in  control,  but 
should  cooperate  and  sustain  the  teacher  in  his  control  and  man** 
agement.  All  discipline,  whether  in  the  home,  school  or  college, 
is  based  upon  authority  and  whether  the  parent,  teacher  or  presi- 
dent is  the  ruler,  his  authority  is  absolute  and  supreme. 

I  have  maintained  that  the  future  of  the  child  depends  largely 
upon  his  early  training,  and  if  this  child  is  properly  managed 
from  early  infancy,  none  but  mild  measures  will  be  required  to 
secure  obedience  and  fidelity  in  all  his  relations  in  the  family  and 
school.  But  all  are  not  so  managed.  There  are  many  spoiled, 
children  in  families,  and  these  all  find  their  way  into  the  school, 
and  many  of  them  pass  on  to  the  college,  and  the  question  is  how 
shall  they  be  treated  by  the  teacher  and  president — when  they 
come  under  his  management.  I  insist  that  it  is  these  spoiled 
children  in  the  home,  who  become  rebels  in  the  school  and  col- 
lege, and  if  they  are  not  checked  by  wholesome  discipline  on  the 
way,  who  become  disloyal  citizens  and  criminals  in  society,  and 
that  the  large  increase  of  insubordination  and  lawlessness  every- 
where manifest  at  the  present  time,  has  resulted  from  laxity  and 
inefficiency  in  family  and  school  discipline.  There  is  an  insepar- 
able connection  between  the  two  facts,  as  cause  and  e£Fect. 

The  discipline  of  our  fathers  and  the  teachers  of  their  day  was 
based  upon  authority  and  obedience  was  enforced,  but,  in  many 
cases,  in  these  days,  persuasion  has  been  substituted  for  authority 
and  all  power  to  control  has  been  lost.  .Teachers  who  are  capable 
and  disposed  to  enforce  authority  are  now  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
school  officers.  But  it  is  a  mistaken  policy  to  leave  to  pupils 
themselves  to  fix  the  standard  of  their  own  conduct,  especially 
when  that  standard  is  only  to  maintain  the  stubbornness  of  their 
own  selfish  will.  They  tell  us  that  it  cultivates  self-respect  and 
self-control  in  pupils,  when  school  authorities  shirk  the  duty  of 
requiring  propriety  of  conduct  on  pain  of  effective  penalties-. 
This  flimsy  claim  springs  from  ignorance  or  stupid  sympathy. 
The  schools  should  make  patriots^  but  through  lack  of  discipline^ 
they  are  doing  much  to  make  anarchists. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  learned  theorists  who  boast  of 
their  reform  method  of  family  and  school  discipline.  If  there  are 
pupils  who  cannot  be  controlled  by  moral  suasion,  they  say,  expel 
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them.  I  say  in  reply,  if  school  officers  have  employed  teachers 
who  cannot  govern  their  schools  without  frequent  recourse  to  cor- 
poral punishment  expel  tfiern^  but  allow  the  skilful  disciplinarian 
to  retain  the  rod  for  use  in  extreme  cases.  It  is  wrong,  it  is  crtieU 
to  turn  into  the  street  the  rebellious  boy  or  girl  who  refuses  to  be 
persuaded  to  submit  to  authority,  and  thus  give  the  spoiled  child 
over  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  soon  to  be  enrolled  with  the 
criminal  classes.  The  sensible  and  humane  course  is  to  subdue 
the  rebel  by  whatever  severity  necessary,  and  save  him  to  himself, 
to  his  family  and  to  society. 

The  most  serious  cases  that  have  attracted  public  attention  in 
our  colleges  have  resulted  from  the  barbarous  and  disgraceful 
practice  of  "hazing,"  or  other, riotous  conduct,  subversive  of 
good  order  in  the  college,  or  the  peace  of  the  community.  And, 
in  some  cases,  the  classes  to  which  the  offendei*s  belong,  have 
assumed  to  control  and  attempt  to  dictate  as  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  thus  placing  themselves  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  authorities  of  the  college. 

Now  the  question  is,  how  should  these  rebels  be  treated?  We 
will  suppose  the  president  has  suspended  or  expelled  the  hazers 
or  rioters,  and  the  class  has  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
offenders,  or  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty.  I  assume  that  in  such 
extreme  and  unprovoked  cases,  it  is  the  president's  right  and 
duty  to  inflict  such  a  punishment  as  necessary  to  crush  out  the 
offence  by  a  single  blow,  if  he  knows  what  that  penalty  is.  But 
the  class  has  no  right  to  dictate  or  interfere  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested. It  is  his  to  decide  and  command,  and  theirs  to  submit 
and  obey. 

But  I  have  some  actual  cases  in  mind  that  will  illustrate  what 
18  and  what  is  not  justifiable  action  of  classes  in  sympathy  with 
offenders  against  college  laws  and  regulations.  The  first  was  a 
case  of  kidnapping  a  freshman  by  sophomores,  to  prevent  him 
from  attending  a  class  supper.  The  sophomores  were  to  have 
their  supper  the  next  week.  The  president  ordered  these  sopho- 
mores to  restore  the  captured  man  within  a  specified  time.  If 
they  did  not,  they  must  give  up  their  own  celebration.  The 
class  met  and  deliberately  voted  that  they  would  not  restore  the 
captive,  and  that  they  would  hold  their  supper,  as  arranged. 
Now  the  president  could  properly  take  but  one  course,  and  that 
was  to  demand  that  the  offensive  votes  be  at  once  rescinded,  and 
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to  announce  that  every  man  who  failed  to  vote  to  rescind,  was 
suspended. 

The  second  case  was  of  more  recent  date.     The  offense  was 
the  ^^  horning  "  of  an  unpopular  professor,  by  some  members  of 
his  class.     Two  very  popular  young  men  were  convicted  of  the 
indignity,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty,  the  president 
approving,  they  were  suspended  for  six  months.     The  whole  stu- 
dent body  was  moved  by  sympathy  and  a  meeting  was  called  to 
determine  what  should  and  could  be  done  for  their  erring  fellow 
students,   without  detriment  to   the  college.     The   matter  was 
thoroughly  discussed  and  resolutions  passed,  first  condemning  the 
practice  of  ^'  horning  "  as  a  method  of  showing  disapproval  of  a 
teacher,  and  declaring  it  unm%nly   and   entirely  unjustifiable; 
secondly,  pledging  the  students  to  use  all  their  influence  and 
effort  to  put  a  stop  forever  to  this  practice ;  and  thirdly,  respect- 
fully petitioning  the  president  and  faculty,  in  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, if  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  college,  to  mitU 
gate  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  the  young  men  by  allowing  them 
to  return  to  their  places  in  the  class  at  the  end  of  three,  instead  of 
six  months.     This  petition  was  carefully  considered  by  the  college 
authorities,  and  the  next  morning  in  chapel,  the  president  announced 
to  the  students  that  the  decision  had  been  reached ;  that  the  offense 
of  the  young  men  was  regarded  as  very  serious ;  that  the  penalty 
decided  upon  was  not  too  severe ;  that  it  could  not  be  ^^  mitigated," 
as  that  would  imply  compromise  and  confession  that  the  action  of 
the  faculty  was  unjust,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  student 
body  had  condemned  the  act,  justified  the  action  of  the  faculty, 
and  pledged  themselves  so  far  as  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to 
all  such  conduct  in  the  college,  the  sentence  was  entirely  revoked^ 
and  the  young  men  were  restored  to  their  former  standing.     By 
this  masterly  stroke  of  policy.  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth 
College  gained  a  power  over  the  students  that  he  can  hold  for 
many  years  to  come. 

A  few  months  later  another  case  of  discipline  was  to  be  settled 
by  the  executive  board  of  Harvard  University.  Three  young 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  riotous  conduct  in  the  streets,  were 
arrested  and  fined  by  the  city  court,  and  their  case  was  now  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  college.  In  this  case  also  a  strong  and  courte- 
ous petition  had  been  sent  in  by  the  students  pleading  for 
leniency,  and  pledging  their   influence  to  preserve  good  order. 
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The  board  considered  the  case,  and  following  the  example  of 
President  Tucker,  decided  to  take  no  further  action  for  the  pres- 
ent, thus  restoring  the  men  who  were  candidates  for  expulsion. 
The  ground  of  this  action,  in  both  cases,  was  that  the  object  of 
punishment  is  to  reform  the  guilty  and  remove  the  evil,  which 
made  it  necessary,  and  as  the  student  body  were  pledged  to  re- 
move the  evil  by  their  influence  and  efforts,  the  punishment  was 
not  necessary.    Here  is  a  lesson  on  discipline  worth  remembering. 

These  last  two  cases  of  college  discipline  indicate  that  the  stu- 
dent body  in  our  colleges  begin  to  realize  as  never  before  their 
own  responsibility  and  obligation  to  themselves  and  to  the  insti- 
tution with  which  they  are  connected ;  that  while  they  share  the 
honor  of  a  good  college  reputation,  they  must  also  share  the  dis- 
grace of  all  acts  of  vandalism,  ruffianism  and  brutality  practised 
by  their  fellow  students ;  and  that  they  are  bound  to  aid,  every 
way  possible,  in  promoting  good  order  and  preserving  the  good 
name  of  the  college. 

This  fact  is  made  still  more  evident  by  the  action  of  a  recent 
junior  class  at  Harvard  University.  On  the  night  of  one  of  Har- 
vard's base  ball  victories  over  Princeton,  the  John  Harvard  statue 
was  painted  red  —  just  seven  years  to  a  day,  after  the  painting  of 
the  same  statue  in  honor  of  the  victory  over  Yale,  in  1890.  This 
act  of  vandalism  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  students,  and  es- 
pecially the  junior  class,  where  it  was  announced  in  one  of  the 
lecture  rooms  by  an  instructor,  that  the  man  who  painted  the 
statue  was  ^'  a  prominent  member  of  the  class  of  '98,  and  that  half 
the  men  in  the  class  knew  it."  This  class  at  once  decided  to 
take  action  in  the  matter,  and  instructed  its  president  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  men  to  ferret  out  the  criminals.  This  com- 
mittee soon  reported  that  they  had  caught  and  convicted  four 
men,  three  Freshmen  and  a  first-year  special  student,  as  the 
guilty  parties,  and  had  demanded  and  secured  their  resignation 
and  separation  from  the  University.  Hereafter  it  will  be  under- 
stood at  Harvard  that  the  vandal  in  their  midst  must  answer  for 
his  crime  not  only  to  the  faculty,  but  to  the  student  body. 

Hence  we  may  hope  and  expect  that  hazing  and  all  kindred 
college  vices  will  ere  long  be  blotted  out  from  college  life, —  as 
^^  bloody  Monday  "  has  been  at  Harvard,  and  cease  to  disgrace  our 
civilization,  through  the  united  efforts  of  faculty  and  students. 

And  may  not  the  school  and  college  be  governed  as  a  democ- 
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racy?  I  answer,  yes,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  end  in  view 
It  should  be  assumed  that  young  men  in  college  understand  the 
rules  of  good  behavior  and  the  importance  of  observing  them. 
Appeals  should  be  made  to  their  conscience,  pride  and  manhood, 
to  act  well  th^ir  part  in  these  relations ;  and  so  far  as  they  will 
consent  to  be  so  governed,  there  is  no  need  of  a  show  of  authority. 
In  carrying  out  this  system  of  management,  the  president  selects 
a  '*  senate  "  from  the  different  classes,  (as  at  Amherst  College),  to* 
consult  with  himself  and  the  faculty  in  relation  to  matters  of  dis- 
cipline, but  he  does  not  give  this  senate  the  power  to  over-rule 
his  decisions.  The  authority  is  still  vested  in  him,  and  it  is  his 
ahne  to  execute.  In  the  case  here  referred  to,  the  senate  claimed 
that  the  president  had  no  right  to  veto  their  decision  ;  that  their 
right  of  jurisdiction  was  equal  to  his.  But  he  insisted  that  the 
final  decision,  in  all  cases,  belonged  to  him.  The  result  was,  this 
senate  for  a  time  withdrew. 

Democratic  methods  are  proper  and  available  when  the  stu- 
dents, under  law,  are  in  harmony  with  the  ruling  power^  but 
when  the  student  or  the  class  has  refused  obedience  or  attempted 
to  dictate,  the  president  must  take  the  command  and  enforce 
obedience  and  submission,  by  whatever  means  necessary.  Per- 
suasion has  no  place  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases.  To  com- 
promise is  to  surrender.  Retraction  and  unconditional  submis- 
sion should  be  required  of  the  offending  party.  The  individual 
rebel  must  yield  to  authority  and  the  offending  class  must  reverse 
its  action  and  apologize,  as  a  condition  of  being  restored  to  honor- 
able standing.  If  this  is  refused,  prompt  retribution  should  fol- 
low. Students  under  discipline  may  appeal  to  the  trustees  of  the 
college  but  may  never  disobey. 
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THE  HIGHEST  PHASE  OF  CHILD-STUD T, 

STUART  H.  ROWE,  Ph.D.,  MANKATO.  MINN. 

THE  dominant  tendency  of  modern  thought  for  the  last  quarter 
of  this  century  has  led  toward  a  deeper  and  wider  study  of 
man.  This  tendency  is  no  new  one  in  human  experience  and 
interest.  It  is  instinctive.  Our  remote  ancestors  were  compelled 
to  interest  themselves  in  their  neighbor's  actions,  if  only  for  the 
defense  of  their  rights.  The  beginnings  of  painting  and  art 
illustrate  the  widening  out  of  this  same  spirit.  Landscape  paint- 
ing is  a  comparatively  modern  development  of  the  painter's  art. 
Never  till  now  has  Pope's  grand  old  truth,  —  "the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man  " — come  so  near  to  its  realization.  The  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  witnesses  the  first  general  appreciation 
of  this  old-time  maxim. 

'  This  is  evidenced  by  the  newspaper  in  the  columns  given  not 
to  men's  words  ancl  deeds  (which  would  need  small  space)  but  to 
their  motives,  their  influence,  their  thoughts,  their  probable  action 
under  certain  possible  or  impossible  conditions.  Again,  in  that 
creation  of  modern  literature,  the  novel.  Not  adventure,  not 
incident  alone,  but  man's  tastes,  his  feelings,  his  individuality 
working  under  the  vicissitudes  of  his  environment  are  depicted 
by  our  novelist  from  Jane  Austen  to  Howells.  The  same  transi- 
tion is  exemplified  in  the  study  of  history.  It  is  no  longer  the 
sole  aim  of  history  to  teach  the  details  of  the  various  military 
campaigns  or  the  dates  and  names  of  the  leading  events  of  an 
epoch  in  their  exact  order,  but  stress  is  laid  rather  on  the  human 
causes  of  those  events,  the  life  of  the  times,  man's  use  of  favor- 
able and  his  conquest  of  adverse  conditions.  Literature  was  first 
of  all  to  catch  and  follow  the  bent  of  man's  interest.  But  never 
has  she  so  striven  to  depict  play  of  motives,  inner  struggles, 
doubt,  decision  and  the  development  of  character  as  in  these 
latter  days.  Philosophy  itself  began  with  the  study  of  man.  It 
has  not  only  given  birth  to  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology 
and  other  studies  of  man,  but  has  apparently  been  shifting  its 
own  attention  from  a  consideration  of  being,  change  and  the 
foundation  principles  of  matter  to  an  investigation  of  the  founda- 
tions of  man's  knowledge. 
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Such  has  been  the  inroad  of  the  modern  tendency  that  even  our 
good  old-fashioned  geography  which  required  us  to  be  able  to 
name  every  State  in  the  Union  and  its  capitol  and  to  "  bound  " 
every  country  on  the  globe  whether  we  knew  anything  about  it  or 
not,  has  given  way  to  a  study  rather  of  the  peoples ;  what  they  raise 
in  their  respective  countries,  what  they  manufacture,  and  to  an 
analysis  of  their  environment,  —  most  of  it  a  study  of  man,  his 
activities,  his  power,  his  possibilities. 

This  same  stream  of  influence  has  of  late  years  very  strongly 
affected  our  educational  interests  in  another  direction.  Here  not 
man,  but  man  in  embryo,  the  child,  has  been  made  the  centre  of 
study,  and  as  a  study  of  man  it  has  sprung  forward  naturally  as 
a  centre  of  interest. 

Ethics  had  developed  the  aims  of  education  and  pedagogy  had 
begun  the  application  of  those  aims  to  school  life  at  the  time  that 
attention  began  to  concentrate  upon  a  study  of  the  child.  Child- 
study  seized  upon  these  results  and  applied  itself  to  a  criticism  of 
the  methods  in  use  for  working  out  those  ends.  The  child's  sur- 
roundings both  at  home  and  at  school  have  been  investigated. 
In  most  cases  both  have  been  found  wanting  in  features  essential 
to  the  child's  development.  Many  school  buildings  have  lacked 
conditions  necessary  for  health,  were  damp,  insufficiently  ven- 
tilated, inadequately  lighted,  in  fact  neglected.  Books  were  too 
fine  in  print.  Discipline  has  been  shown  to  be  often  too  severe, 
and  usually  restrictive  rather  than  directive.  At  home  the  chil- 
dren did  not  eat  or  sleep  regularly,  were  allowed  to  do  as  they 
chose  ;  in  short  they  lacked  the  restraint  necessary  both  for  physi- 
cal health  and  for  habits  of  study.  In  our  methods  of  teaching  a 
surprising  disregard  of  the  aims  of  education  has  been  discovered 
and  greater  effort  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  the 
needs  of  the  children.  The  detection  of  the  faults  in  present 
conditions  has  disclosed  real  needs  and  with  these  problems  mod- 
ern child-study  and  pedagogy  are  grappling.  The  wideness  of 
the  investigation  has  shown  too  that  some  of  the  problems  affect- 
ing the  child's  life  must .  be  solved  not  alone  by  the  psychologist 
and  pedagogue  but  by  the  anthropologist  and  sociologist  as  well. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  spirit  which  has  caused  such  an 
awakening  among  teachers  ha^  not  expended  itself  upon  the 
young  child.  It  has  grown  out  beyond  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence and  is  even  now  studying  those  children  of  a  larger  growth 
who  did  not  reap  the  benefits  of  this  movement  in  their  youth. 
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When  man  began  to  study  scientifically  all  the  needs  of  his  fel- 
lowraen,  the  highest  phase  of  child-study  was  reached.  Their 
own  safety  and  comfort  have  led  men  to  study  the  political  and 
social  aspects  of  those  about  them  superficially  at  least.  It  is 
only  lately  that  the  study  of  man  has  called  attention  to  the  neg- 
lected brain  force  and  the  possibilities  of  developing  it  not  for  the 
practical  benefit  of  the  world  or  nation  but  primarily  for  the  cul- 
ture and  the  elevation  of  the  individual. 

It  is  objected  that  the  ignorant  do  not  seize  upon  the  advant- 
ages already  in  their  possession.  They  have  the  use  of  museums, 
free  classes  and  instruction  but  do  not  profit  by  them.  Such  at 
least  is  the  point  of  view  of  most  of  their  superiors  in  culture, 
but  such  is  not  the  view  of  the  student  of  the  highest  phase  of 
child-study.  The  added  need  is  direction,  advice  and  something 
to  study  adapted  to  the  various  interests  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  different  classes. 

The  lack  of  well  ordered  knowledge  and  habits  of  study  can- 
not be  attributed  to  a  disinclination  to  know  or  to  learn.  Almost 
every  systematic  attempt  made  to  enlist  young  or  old  people  who 
have  time  to  spare  from  necessary  employment  has  met  with  earn- 
est support.  Classes  or  clubs  spring  up  for  night-schools,  lectures 
and  circulating  libraries  almost  without  advertising.  These 
schools  or  courses  all  continue  in  a  thriving  condition,  just  as  long 
as  those  interested  feel  that  they  are  making  progress  and  the 
leaders  show  tact  in  the  management  of  them.  These  expedients 
are,  however,  both  temporary  in  their  help  and  are  intended  rather 
to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  than  to  widen  out  our 
interests.  They  show  that  it  is  not  the  love  of  ignorance  but  the 
lack  of  suitably  prepared  direction  which  discourages  and  thwarts 
the  desire  for  self-improvement.  There  are  books  which  direct 
but  these  too  are  themselves  unknown.  The  uninstructed  are 
unaware  that  almost  all  but  the  most  recent  classics  of  literature 
are  accessible  in  very  cheap  form.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
those  without  training  can  dip  directly  into  whatever  chance  may 
bring  them.  Some  works  which  appeal  to  one  do  not  to  another. 
A  few  trials,  a  few  disappointments  and*  the  enthusiast  for  learn- 
ing loses  his  zeal.  Others  are  not  to  be  appealed  to  directly 
through  literature.  Science,  or  history,  or  government  may  be 
the  avenue  through  which  a  wide  horizon  of  interests  must  be 
entered. 
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Occasionally  a  man  of  meagre  school  advantages  does  foster  a 
spark  of  interest,  catches  up  suggestions  quickly,  and  acting 
upon  them  develops  comparatively  great  mechanical  or  literary 
power.  The  writer  knew  a  young  man  of  this  kind.  He  had 
started  with  a  grammar  school  education.  He  was  quiet,  unas- 
suming, cultured.  His  use  of  English  was  excellent ;  his  appre- 
ciation of  literature  deeper  and  more  substantial  than  that  of  the 
average  college  graduate.  He  had  studied  by  himself  Latin, 
Greek  and  German.  He  was  not  remarkably  well  acquainted 
with  the  natural  sciences  but  he  had  more  than  average  knowl- 
edge of  them.  As  the  writer  was  then  in  college,  he  compared 
this  friend  closely  with  his  own  classmates  and  had  to  admit  that 
the  young  man,  though  lacking  the  great  advantages  afforded  by 
the  university,  still  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
knowledge,  a  greater  refinement,  a  wider  interest  and  greater 
independence  in  satisfying  it  than  that  acquired  by  the  ordinary 
collegian.  Similar  instances  more  or  less  marked  are  to  be  found 
in  the  experience  of  most  students.  They  are  triumphs  over  the 
world's  disregard  for  the  waste  of  brain  energy  shown  by  its  neg- 
lect to  provide  proper  direction.  Chance  and  chance  alone  brought 
to  each  the  guidance  needed. 

Most  men  are  not  geniuses.  The  boon  of  books  to  them  is  only 
as  they  offer  to  each  a  more  beautiful  and  a  nobler  environment. 
Literature  and  science  may  be  given  an  almost  endless  adaptability 
and  always  with  an  uplifting  and  ennobling  tendency.  The  need 
is  direction,  guidance. 

Aside  from  personal  contact  the  only  means  of  reaching  these 
people  has  been  the  press.  By  this  two  classes  have  been  reached, 
one  by  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  the  other  by  the  news- 
paper alone.  The  magazines  have  done  some  most  creditable 
work  in  further  educating  those  whose  school  advantages  have 
been  limited.  By  articles  both  popular  and  current  in  character 
they  have  appealed  to  an  ever  increasing  number  of  the  people 
both  educated  and  uneducated  and  almost  without  exception  they 
have  had  a  mission  in  education.  As  this  education  has  been  in 
most  cases  rather  incidental  than  purposive  on  the  part  of  the 
magazine,  it  has  been  scrappy  and  unsystematic  in  its  results. 
These  and  the  higher  grade  newspapers  have  drawn  about  them 
a  class  who  have  already  made  some  considerable  progress.  The 
Chautauqua  movement  and  that  of  University  Extension  have 
appealed  to  the  same  element  in  society. 
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Those  who  have  had  only  the  average  two  years  and  a  half  of 
training  in  school  rely  almost  through  necessity  upon  the  help  of 
the  newspapers  for  further  education.  Such  at  least  is  their 
standpoint.  The  environment  furnished  by  the  newspapers  which 
are  printed  for  this  class  lacks  almost  entirely  the  ennobling  and 
educating  tendency  of  the  magazines.  Crime  and  horrors  are  the 
two  mistaken  essentials,  and  both  have  the  most  sickening  and 
degrading  details  dwelt  upon,  until  it  is  not  strange  if  men  do 
cease  to  know  and  see  the  good  that  is  in  the  world.  Incentives 
to  right  action  are  wanting.  Fear  of  the  law  and  not  regard  for 
the  right  becomes  the  restraining  motive. 

The  highest  phase  of  child-study  demands  that  some  attempt 
be  made  toward  educative  and  therefore  morally  elevating  and 
broadening  influence  upon  those  who  are  still  in  the  newspaper 
stage  of  development.  As  for  those  who  have  reached  the  maga- 
zine stage  (and  that  means  all  the  rest  of  us)  it  demands  syste- 
matic but  flexible  courses  of  many  kinds  capable  of  great  adapta- 
tion according  to  our  different  degrees  of  progress  and  our  indi- 
vidual interests. 

Certain  phases  of  this  latter  need  seem  about  to  be  supplied. 
The  Chautauqua  scheme  has  long  ago  entered  the  field  and  has 
done  a  grand  work.  It  has  not  met  the  demand,  however.  It 
has  had  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  real  or  imagined  exclusive- 
ness  and  the  expense  of  books  attending  the  course  has  exag- 
gerated it.  Univei'sity  extension  has  done  much  but  far  less  than 
the  Chautauqua  plan.  In  the  past  year,  however,  two  new  move- 
ments have  entered  the  field.  Whether  they  are  outgrowths  of 
the  child-study  movement  or  like  it  only  one  manifestation  of  the 
modern  tendency  to  study  man  is  a  matter  of  theory.  Probably 
both  are  involved.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  fitting  that  the  spirit 
should  burst  forth  in  the  sphere  of  the  magazine.  The  Cosmch 
politan  is  fulfilling  an  educational  need  in  its  new  movement 
toward  systematic  but  popular  study.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  limited  education  have  availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity and  doubtless  will,  if  it  is  brought  clearly  before  them 
and  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  magazine  is  right  too  in  making 
this  movement  popular  by  removing  all  expense.  A  scheme  for 
the  education  of  the  masses  which  frees  itself  from  even  the 
remotest  suspicion  of  covetousness  will  the  sooner  ingratiate 
itself  in  their  favor. 
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Another  movement  of  a  similar  nature  is  that  undertaken  by 
Bishop  Fallows  as  a  result  of  the  World's  Congresses.  This  is 
open  to  any  one  interested.  Syllabi  have  been  prepared  by  a  fac- 
ulty in  four  different  subjects,  history,  literature,  political  econ- 
omy and  science.  They  are  very  full  and  with  extracts  from 
the  authorities  on  the  subjects  constitute  the  magazine,  Pro- 
gress. At  present  four  volumes  of  twelve  numbers  each  have 
been  issued.  It  is  a  beginning  and  is  another  mode  of  furnishing 
the  system  and  the  direction  which  we  have  found  so  essential  for 
self-education. 

These  methods  are  helpful  to  those  who  have  training  and  cul- 
ture enough  to  appreciate  our  magazines.  The  class  below  that 
has  not  been  provided  for,  and  it  is  the  class  that  needs  it  most. 
Whether  either  of  these  schemes  will  be  able  to  reach  down  to 
this  task  is  a  question.  It  may  be  left  to  some  of  our  conscience- 
smitten  but  enterprising  newspapers  to  prepare  regular  supple- 
ments to  their  editions,  which  will  be  widely  advertised  and  free 
to  all.  They  should  bear  the  marks  of  educational  and  humani- 
tarian purpose  and  not  those  of  greed  for  commercial  or  partisan 
power.  At  present  the  city  and  the  country  papers  seem  to  be  the 
only  avenues  of  approach  to  the  newspaper  class. 

The  newspaper  has  an  educational  mission.  This  has  been 
vaguely  felt  but  has  only  just  begun  to  reveal  itself  in  action. 
The  Chicago  Record  is  among  the  first  to  prepare  a  definite  plan 
of  instruction  for  those  whose  previous  advantages  have  been 
limited.  Its  Home  Study  Circle  department  will  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  growth  to  many  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived 
of  every  incentive  to  self-improvement.  This  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  movement  which  will  widen  out  into  a  growing  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  to  count  as  an  educational  power. 
The  newspaper  has  been  the  gossip,  the  scandal  monger  of  our 
American  civilization.  It  should  be  its  philosopher,  its  critic  and 
teacher.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  freedom  of  the  press  will 
mean  to  the  masses  the  freedom  of  knowledge,  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  inspiration  toward  all  that  is  high  and  noble.  The 
highest  phase  of  child-study  appeals  not  only  for  cleaner  tene- 
ments but  for  cleaner  and  educative  literature  accessible  to  all 
classes. 
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TUB  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  GERMAN 

WOMEN 

MBS.  JEAN  W.  LINDSET,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  WATNESBUR6,  PA. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  the  women  of  Germany 
who  are  interested  in  higher  education  that  the  Empress 
Frederick  has  not  more  influence  with  her  8on,.the  reigning  Em- 
peror.  At  the  present  time  the  Dowager  Empress's  power  is 
limited.  Like  her  mother,  the  Queen  Victoria,  Empress  Fred- 
erick is  highly  interested  in  whatsoever  tends  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  women.  Had  her  husband's  reign  continued  dur- 
ing three  or  four  yeara  instead  of  months,  a  cogent  change  would 
have  occurred  in  the  ^^  Stand  des  hd'heren  Mddchenschulwesens,'* 
The  woman's  movement  in  Germany  would  then  have  taken 
rapid  strides  towards  the  opening  of  university  doors  on  the  same 
basis  for  women  as  men.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  women  of  the 
Leherinnen  Verein  so  patiently  struggling  and  yet  making  so  little 
visible  progress.  Fraulein  Helene  Lange,  the  woman  who  is 
leader  in  the  higher  education  movement  in  Germany,  is  sceptical 
of  the  university  doors  being  opened  very  soon  to  women  on  an 
equal  footing  with  men.  Yet  she  is  giving  her  time,  money  and 
heart  for  the  cause  of  higher  education  of  German  women. 

She  has  done  and  is  doing  more  than  any  other  woman  along 
this  line  of  work.  The  Frauen  Gymnasium,  of  which  she  is  the 
head,  sends  out  girls  as  well  equipped  for  entering  universities  as 
the  boy  who  leaves  the  gymnasium  and  enters  the  university. 
But  if  the  girls  who  pass  their  final  examination  in  this  gymna- 
sium desire  to  enter  universities  for  degrees  they  must  go  to 
Switzerland.  But  degrees  from  Switzerland  do  not,  of  course^ 
rank  so  high  with  Germans  as  from  their  own  universities. 

This  Frauen  Gymnasium,  which  was  opened  only  a  few  years 
ago,  in  the  presence  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  has  a  curriculum 
equal  to  the  minor  grade  colleges  or  the  higher  grade  seminaries 
of  America.  There  are  four  years  of  Latin  and  Greek.  They 
read  in  Latin,  Csesar,  Ovid,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil,  Tacitus, 
and  tlorace.  Grammar  is  pursued  throughout  the  entire  course. 
In  Greek,  special  verb  drill  in  ui  and  irregular  verbs,  Xenophon's 
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Anabasis,  Odyssey,  Herodotus,  the  Odessey  is  continued  through 
three  semesters ;  Plato's  Apology,  Protagoras,  Spphocle's  An- 
tigone, Demosthene's  Olynthiac  and  Philippic  orations;  syntax 
throughout  the  entire  course ;  a  Greek  exercise  every  week  and 
a  written  translation  every  month  during  the  last  semester. 

In  French  and  English,  not  only  reading  and  writing  but 
speaking  while  mathematics  and  the  sciences  are  of  equally  high 
grade.  When  they  leave  this  gymnasium  they  pass  an  examina- 
tion equal  to  the  one  that  admits  young  men  to  the  universities. 

There  is  another  high  grade  seminary  for  women  in  Berlin. 
This  is  the  Victoria  Lyceum.  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  in  the 
course.  But  there  are  lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
pedagogy,  psychology,  music  and  art.  This  lyceum  is  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  the  Empress  Frederick.  Fraulein  A.  Von 
Cotta  is  the  preceptress.  Professors  of  the  university  lecture 
every  week  in  this  school.  Fraulein  Lange  lectures  twice  a  week 
on  German  literature  and  pedagogy.  The  young  women  who 
attend  must  be  eighteen  or  older.  A  young  woman  that  passes 
her  final  examination  in  either  the  gymnasium  or  lyceum  is  well 
equipped  for  entrance  to  the  university.  But  until  they  open 
their  doors  to  women  for  degrees,  they  do  not  wish  to  enter  at  all. 
They  even  make  a  difference  between  women  and  men  of  America 
who  desire  to  enter  their  universities.  American  men  who  have 
not  graduated  from  any  college  may  attend  the  university.  But 
an  American  woman  must  be  able  to  show  her  diploma  to  be  able 
to  attend  the  lectures.  During  an  interview  with  Prof.  Dr.  Erich 
Schmidt  he  suggested  to  me  the  first  idea  of  attending  the  uni- 
versity. I  wished  to  hear  his  course  of  lectures  on  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  professors  of  the  university. 
His  writings  are  becoming  famous  in  every  countiy.  He  does 
not  speak  English,  but  we  could  resort  to  Greek  or  Latin  when 
we  could  not  make  the  deutche  sprache  clear  enough.  American 
friends  discouraged  the  idea  of  trying  to  enter  the  university  as 
so  many  obstacles  were  always  thrown  in  a  woman's  way  that 
they  said  it  would  be  a  year  almost  before  I  could  receive  an  an- 
swer to  my  request  to  be  admitted.  Many  cases  of  American 
women  were  cited  who  had  tried  to  enter  and  failed.  Finally  I 
went  to  Fraulien  Lange  for  advice.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I 
had  asked  her  assistance,  she  always  proved  a  most  helpful  men- 
tor to  me.     To  my  question,  "Can  I  enter  the  university?"  she 
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replied,  *'  You  may  try  but  I  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  enter  for 
they  do  not  want  women."  Notwithstanding  her  words  were 
discouraging  her  accompanying  smile  had  a  hopeful  effect  upon 
me.  I  returned  to  my  pension  and  wrote  a  petition  to  the  Kultus 
Minister,  who  is  Minister  of  all  affairs  concerning  the  Empire. 
Though  my  American  friends  had  assured  me  it  would  be  many 
months  before  I  should  hear  from  him,  it  was  only  four  weeks. 
The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  I  must  go  to  the  Rector  of  the 
university  for  a  personal  conference.  Though  the  confession  is 
not  complimentary  to  my  linguistic  ability,  yet  I  do  believe  that 
my  diploma  in  Latin  with  the  large  seal  of  my  Alma  Mater  had 
greater  weight  than  my  Teutonic  fluency.  I  paid  thirteen  marks 
and  was  registered  a  student  of  the  university.  In  a  triumphaqit 
spirit  I  again  appeared  before  Fraulein  Lange  with  my  university 
certificate  of  entrance.  When  she  saw  it  she  exclaimed,  ^^You 
are  an  American  woman  and  there  is  no  danger."  "  Danger  of 
what?"  I  inquired.  "  Of  usurpation,  taking  the  positions  of  men 
as  teachers,  doctors  or  lawyers  in  Germany." 

No  American  could  have  an  idea  of  the  manner  we  were  treated 
in  the  university  while  attending  the  lectures.  We  were  only 
permitted  to  occupy  the  two  farthest  back  seats  in  that  large  halL 
When  those  two  seats  were  filled  there  were  always  two  or  three 
women  who  were  obliged  to  stand.  It  is  true,  there  were  also 
many  men  standing,  yet  out  of  the  great  number  seated  I  never 
saw  any  one  of  them  offer  his  seat  to  a  woman.  But  this  dis- 
courtesy was  not  only  noticeable  in  the  university  but  every- 
where, in  the  theatres,  street  cars  and  skating  rinks.  After  read- 
ing so  many  wonderful  tales  of  German  chivalry,  it  was  a  3ad  dis- 
appointment to  find  the  very  opposite.  It  was  explained  to 
me  that  their  rude  manners  were  really  assumed  —  just  to 
show  the  women  who  were  so  determined  on  higher  education 
and  the  independence  and  self-supporting  means  that  higher  edu- 
cation brings  to  them,  what  they  might  expect  if  they  succeeded 
in  reaching  their  goal.  German  men  prefer  to  have  their  women 
as  of  old  —  to  be  idealized  in  poetry  and  song  and,  more  than  all, 
*"  gute  Hausfrauen^ 
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THE   HERE D ITT  OF   THE  POWER  OF  OBSERVA- 
TION,  THE  MEMORTAND  THE  INTELLIGENCE. 

PROF.  ^Ilf  ▲  B.  MOBTON,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

III. 
THE    HEARING. 

ALTHOUGH  from  a  scientific  and  aesthetic  standpoint  not  be- 
ing  as  important  as  sight,  hearing  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  senses.  It  serves  as  basis  of  a  science,  that  of 
acoustics  and  of  the  art  of  music  ;  and  what  is  still  more  important, 
it  renders  possible  articulate  speech  and  through  this  also  thinking. 
Take  away  the  hearing,  and  speech  disappears ;  take  away  the 
speech,  and  thinking,  with  what  follows  in  its  train,  becomes  im- 
possible. 

The  hearing,  like  sight,  may  be  super-sensitive  or  totally  or 
partially  insensible.  Corresponding  to  daltonism  is  the  fact  that 
some  persons  cannot  hear  certain  sounds. 

Wollaston  saw  those  who  could  not  hear  any  sound  above  or 
below  the  diatonic  scale.  So  there  are  insects  who  can  hear  some 
notes  and  do  not  at  all  hear  other  ones,  the  latter  generally  lower 
in  the  scale. 

Muteism  from  birth  on  influences  the  intellect  fatally.  As  this 
defect  can  pass  to  the  ofil^spring,  we  can  say  that  heredity  in  that 
case  attacks  the  most  essential  part  of  the  mind.  However,  this 
form  of  heredity  has  been  denied. 

Doctor  M^nidre  admits,  that  in  some  cases  the  heredity  of 
muteism  has  been  directly  proven,  but  he  adds  :  ^'  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  said  that  these  facts  are  rare  exceptions ;  generally  the 
children  of  deaf-mutes  can  hear  and  speak.  This  is  still  more  so 
the  case  when  only  one  of  the  parents  is  a  deaf-mute."  Darwin 
says  likewise  that  in  the  latter  case  the  children  but  seldom  show 
the  defect.  In  Ireland,  only  one  child  in  203  was  a  deaf-mute 
under  these  conditions.  In  the  United  States  and  Ireland,  only 
two  children  in  forty-one  marriages  were  deaf-mutes,  although 
both  parents  were  so  afflicted. 

When  the  institution  for  deaf-mutes  in  London,  England,  was 
established,  an  observation  was  made  seemingly  confirmingr  the 
theory  of  heredity.  Of  the  148  pupils  enrolled,  one  pupil  had 
five  deaf-mutes  in  his  family,  another  had  four,  eleven  had  three 
each,  and  nineteen  had  two. 

In  a  family  known  to  me,  all  the  children  of  the  marriage  of 
two  deaf-mutes  were  normal,  but  the  defect  appeared  again  in  the 
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grandchildren.  In  this  case  the  law  of  heredity  may  be  inopera- 
tive to  a  smaller  degree  than  is  apparently  the  case.  Deaf-mute- 
ism  may  be  inherited  partially  as  hard  hearing,  dullness  of  mind 
and  idiocy.  The  anatomist,  Menckel,  gave  many  examples  of  it. 
I  deem  it  more  appropriate  to  treat  of  the  heredity  of  musical 
talent  under  the  head  of  imagination.  We  shall  see  that  there  is 
no  artistic  talent  showing  such  convincing  proof  of  hereditary  in- 
fluence as  this  (in  three  Mozarts,  two  Beethovens  and  more  than 
120  members  of  the  Bach  family.)  But  no  matter  how  much 
influence  imaginatfon  and  intellect  may  be  said  to  exert  here,  we 
shall  have  to  admit  that  musical  talent  does  not  exist  without 
certain  qualities  of  the  hearing.  Education  alone  here  is  of  no 
avail.  Nature  alone  can  ^ive  a  sensitive  ear.  The  undoubted 
heredity  of  the  tendency  for  musical  development  presupposes, 

then,  the  heredity  of  certain  qualities  of  the  hearing. 

IV. 

THE   SMELL  AND  THE  TASTE. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  here  distinguish  these  two  senses,  be- 
cause they  are  so  intimately  connected  that  smell  may  be  defined 
as  taste  working  at  a  distance.  In  keenness  of  smell  man  is  cer- 
tainly surpassed  by  the- animal.  It  is  impossible,  even  in  negroes, 
to  find  among  men  the  keen  smell  of  the  dog,  the  animals  of  prey 
and  of  some  insects.  Gratiolet,  in  his  ^^Anatomie  ComparSe  du 
8y%teme  iVerveiu;,"  relates  that  an  old,  worn-out  piece  of  wolf's 
skin  was  given  to  a  small  dog;  the  smell  of  it  brought  about 
paroxisms  of  fear.  Yet  the  oog  had  never  seen  a  wolf.  How 
explain  this  fear,  except  through  the  heredity  of  certain  impres- 
sions connected  with  certain  observations  through  smell  ? 

Laycock  was  told  by  keepers  in  menageries  that  the  straw 
which  had  served  in  the  cages  of  lions  and  tigers  could  not  be 
used  any  more  for  horses,  as  the  odor  of  it  caused  extreme  fear. 
Yet  many  generations  have  passed  since  the  wild  horse,  the  pro- 
genitor of  our  domestic  horse,  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  lion 
or  tiger. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  value  of  dogs  chiefly  depends  upon 
the  inborn  or  hereditary  keenness  of  smell  common  to  these  ani- 
mals. 

Among  the  human  race,  the  savages  exhibit  a  keen  scent 
which  characterizes  them  and  lessens  the  distance  between  man 
and  animal.  The  North  American  Indians  are  able  to  follow  and 
detect  their  enemies  or  their  prey  largely  through  their  keen 
smell.  In  the  Antilles  the  negroes  distinguish  in  the  same  man- 
ner between  the  trail  of  a  white  man  or  that  of  a  negro.  The 
whole  colored  race,  in  this  respect,  is  remarkably  gifted.  Wheth- 
er this  is  caused  by  a  higher  development  of  the  membranes,  or 
on  account  of  more  constant  use  of  the  org^n,  certain  it  is,  that 
heredity  renders  it  permanent. 
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The  indiyidual  differences  of  the  taste  are  transmissible,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  smell.  The  cross-breeds  among  animals  furnish 
remarkable  examples  of  this.  ^^The  domestic  hog/'  says  Burdach, 
'^  relishes  barley  ;  the  wild  hog  despises  it  and  feeds  on  grass  and 
leaves.  Some  cross-breeds  of  these  two  likewise  loathed  barley  as 
the  father,  while  others  liked  it,  as  the  mother.*' 

In  man  the  absence  of  taste  or  the  antipathy  against  certain 
tastes  is  hereditary.  Schook,  the  author  of  a  treatise,  ^^  De  Aver- 
sione  Casei^^^  belonged  to  a  family,  none  of  the  members  of  which 
could  endure  the  smell  of  cheese  ;some  it  caused  to  faint.  Ex- 
clusive taste  for  vegetable  food  and  antipathy  against  meat  occuis 
but  seldom,  but  is  nevertheless  transferable.  A  soldier  in  the 
French  army,  whose  father  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  against 
animal  food,  was  likewise  disposed  and  after  an  eighteen  months^ 
stay  in  the  army  could  not  be  brought  to  use  it  and  was  discharged 
from  the  service.     (Lucas.) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  inclination  among  savages  to  eat 
human  flesh  is  very  strong  and  lasting.  A  New  Zealander,  who 
was  very  intelligent  and  half  civilized  through  a  long  stay  in 
England,  admitted  that  it  was  improper  to  eat  his  fellow-men,  but 
said  that  he  was  nevertheless  impatiently  waiting  for  the  time 
when  he  could  go  back  and  enjoy  such  a  repast  once  more.  (Du- 
mont  d'Urville.) 

In  certain  families  a  natural  fear  exists  against  water.  "  Three 
members  of  the  same  family,  grandmother,  mother  and  daughtei*, 
drink,  so  to  say,  nothing  at  all.  Their  loathing  for  all  liquids  is 
so  strong,  that  even  in  fever  it  does  not  abate."     (Lucas.) 

Although  everything  we  have  observed  so  far  in  the  world  of 
sensation  shows  the  rule  of  heredity,  yet  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  sensation  is  only  the  raw  material  for  knowl- 
edge; the  innate  activity  of  the  mind  acts  upon  this  material. 
To  the  external  element,  furnished  by  the  material  world,  the 
internal,  furnished  by  the  mind,  must  be  linked  to  produce  knowl- 
edge and  mind  development.  It  could  be  said  then  that  the 
heredity  of  the  power  of  experiencing  sensations  is  rather  a  physi- 
ological than  a  psychological  result. 

However,  this  observation  would  not  be  made  if  it  were  well 
understood  that  observation  is  really  a  process  of  the  mind.  It 
may  further  be  said  that  the  transmission  of  very  distinguished 
characteristics  presupposes  not  only  a  great  analogy  in  the  struc- 
ture of  inherited  organs  and  in  their  anatomical  formation.  It 
also  presupposes,  in  the  parents  and  the  offspring,  a  great  simi- 
larity in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  brain. 

In  a  particular  case  Helmholtz  has  shown  that  the  anomalies  of 
the  nerves  of  the  auditory  canal  explain  the  entire  absence  of  a 
sensitive  ear  and  musical  talent  in  some  persons.  The  latest 
investigations  have  shown  that  all  the  internal  sense-organs  occu- 
py definite  locations  in  the  brain.     Heredity  of  the  power  of 
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observation  is  then  really  a  heredity  of  the  brain  ;  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  psychic  life. 

OF  THE  MEMOBY  AND  THE  HABITS. 

V.  (a) 

Memory  may  be  regarded  as  a  fitness  of  the  nervous  system  to 
retain  and  reproduce  certain  states  of  the  mind.  We  know  it 
under  a  two-fold  form,  one  of  which  may  be  called  the  organic 
and  the  other  the  conscious  memory. 

The  true  type  of  the  organic  memory  must  be  sought  in  that 
group  of  facts,  which  have  been  named  secondary  automatic  pro- 
cesses in  contradistinction  with  primative  or  hereditary  ones. 
Generally  it  mav  be  said  that  the  limbs  of  the  adult  and  his 
sense-organs  work  so  perfectly  and  smoothly,  because  that  activ- 
ity has  been  preceded  by  an  enormous  amount  of  exercises,  which 
creates  a  special  memory  for  each  part  of  the  body,  the  stock 
capital  on  which  that  part  feeds  and  through  which  it  acts,  just,  as 
the  mind  lives  and  acts  by  means  of  acquired  experiences. 

Can  that  memory  of  motions,  originally  performed  through 
consciousness  and  exertion,  also  be  transferred  by  heredity?  This 
question  is  hard  to  answer  and  has  been  widely  discussed.  The. 
opponents  remark  that,  at  least  in  man,  few  uncontested  cases  of 
transferred  habits  exist.  In  reply  to  this  it  is  claimed,  however, 
that  the  transference  becomes  visible  only  through  generations 
with  continued  application.  Here  may  follow  a  few  facts  in  favor 
of  the  heredity  oi  habits  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  force  of  argu- 
ment varies  considerably. 

The  oldest  and  most  quoted  one  we  owe  to  Giron  de  Buzarein- 
gues.  He  says:  ^^I  have  known  a  man,  who,  when  in  bed,  invari- 
ably slept  lying  on  his  back  and  with  the  right  leg  over  the  left 
one.  One  of  his  children,  a  girl,  had,  from  birth  on,  the  same 
habit ;  it  was  invariably  her  position  in  the  cradle,  in  spite  of  ob- 
stacles and  swaddles.  I  know  girls  who  inherited  several  habits 
from  their  falters,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  imitation  or  edu- 
cation ;  just  so  it  is  with  boys  in  regard  to  the  mothers.  But  I 
cannot  here  give  details." 

Darwin  quotes  an  observation  of  Galton,  concerning  a  habits 
running  through  three  successive  generations,  which  is  not  ex- 
plainalne  on  the  ground  of  imitation,  as  exhibiting  itself  only  in 
sound  sleep.  A  man,  when  sound  asleep  on  his  oack,  had  the 
habit  of  slowly  raising  the  right  arm  above  his  face,  after  which 
the  hand  would  fall  down  heavily  on  the  nose.  This  habit  showed 
itself  onlv  intermittently  and  could  not  be  assigned  to  any  cause. 
It  would,  sometimes  go  on  regularly  for  an  hour  or  longer,  and 
the  nose  finally  became  bruisea.  His  son,  many  years  after  the 
father's  death,  married  a  woman  who  had  never  heard  of  this 
peculiarity.     But  she,  from  the  start,  observed  the  same  habit  in 
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her  husband.  It  never  shows  in  lis^ht  sleep.  It  is  intermittent  as 
in  the  father.  It  lasts  sometimes  through  a  part  of  the  night  and 
is  always,  as  by  the  father,  done  with  the  right  hand.  One  of 
their  children,  a  girl,  showed  the  same  habit  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent form.  After  raising  the  arm,  the  hand  does  not  fall  on  the 
nose,  but  with  the  palm  she  quickly  gives  the  nose  a  few  light 
taps.  This  habit  is  very  intermittent.  For  months  it  does  not 
show  and  is  then  again  exhibited  incessantly  for  some  time. 

In  the  Oomhill  Magazine  of  1878,  an  anonymous  writer  tells  of 
his  personal  ktlowledge.  During  the  infancy  of  his  eldest  son,  he 
usea  to  rock  the  baby's  cradle  with  his  foot,  when  in  bed,  and 
even  when  asleep.  A  girl,  bom  afterwards,  had  the  same  habit ; 
she  rocked  herself  by  swinging  the  right  leg  over  the  left  one  at 
regular  intervals.  This  would  last  for  several  minutes  and  was 
done  even  when  she  was  asleep.  A  younger  brother  of  this  girl  has 
the  same  habit.  He  rocks  himself  so  strongly  in  his  sleep  as  to 
wake  up  his  sister  in  the  next  room. 

"I  must,"  says  Darwin,  "  point  to  the  following  fact  that  I  my- 
self have  observed  in  a  child,  which  is  important  as  a  habit,  asso- 
ciated with  a  definite  state  of  mind,  namely,  that  of  agreeable 
emotion.  When  satisfied,  the  child  moved  the  fingers  rapidly 
and  parallel ;  if  very  lively,  it  raised  both  hands  to  a  level  with 
the  face  and  kept  them  in  continual  motion.  When  this  child 
had  become  an  old  man,  he  often  had  difficulty  not  to  indulge  in 
this  habit  again.     Of  his  eight  children,  one  had  the  same  habit." 

'^  On  how  many  peculiarities  in  the  physique  and  on  how  many 
mental  qualities  and  habits  does  not  tne  handwriting  depend? 
And  yet  a  great  resemblance  often  exists  between  the  handwrit- 
ings of  the  father  and  the  son,  although  the  latter  never  received 
lessons  in  penmanship  from  the  former.  Hofhacker,  in  Germany, 
has  shown  the  heredity  in  handwritings,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  young  Englihsmen,  who  learned  to  write  in  France,  show  a 
clearly  discernible  inclination  to  retain  the  English  style  of  pen- 
manship."    (Darwin.) 

"According  to  Cranz,  who  for  many  years  lived  among  the 
Esquimaux,  it  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  these  people  that  the 
talent,  the  ability  to  catch  seals,  is  hereditary ;  the  son  of  a  fam- 
ous seal-hunter,  who  lost  his  father  in  infancy,  shows  the  same 
ability  in  that  direction.  In  this  case  the  physique  as  well  as  the 
mental  acumen  seem  to  be  inherited."     (Darwin.) 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  many  facts,  the  number  of  which 
could  here  be  indefinitely  increased,  are  merely  the  result  of 
chance.  We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  habits,  many 
of  which  were  originally  of  a  mixed  character,  psychological  and 
physiological,  have  been  absorbed  in  the  nervous  system  and  there 

Eroduced  a  permanent  disposition.  An  organic  memory  has  there 
een  formed,  an  adaptability  to  retain  and  reproduce  certain  mo- 
tions, and  under  favorable  circumstances  this  disposition,  like 
every  other  one,  has  been  transferred. 
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V.  (b). 

Are  the  forms  in  which  we  think,  i.  e.,  the  general  ideas  of 
time,  space,  cause,  effect,  which  are  the  necessary  conditions  for 
our  mind  activity,  the  result  of  the  experience  of  our  race,  the 
product  of  heredity  ?  Shall  we  consider  them  as  cases  of  hereditary 
memory,  which,  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  organic  memory,  are 
of  a  psychic  character?  This  hypothesis  is  mentioned  only  en 
jxissanty  as  facts  here  claim  our  attention. 

When  looking  for  facts  in  history  or  medical  treatises  which 
will  prove  the  heredity  of  the  memory  in  its  individual  form,  we 
are  apt  to  be  embarrassed.  While  facts  as  to  imagination,  intelli- 
gence, passion,  etc.,  abound,  those  for  the  memory  are  scarce. 

A  mental  disease,  idiocy,  however,  furnishes  examples.  This 
disease,  which  is  hereditary,  as  we  shall  see,  is  accompanied  by  a 
great  weakness  of  the  memory.  Idiots  remember  generally  only 
that  which  relates  to  their  taste,  inclinations  and  passions,  oxxt  as 
this  results  undoubtedly  from  vague  sense-impressions,  this 
heredity  is  the  result  of  a  general  hereditary  transmission. 

In  history  the  examples  are  about  as  scarce.  The  wonder- 
ful memories  chronicled  by  history,  (Adrian,  Clement  VI.,  De  la 
MirandoUe,  Scaliger,  Mezzofanti,  etc.),  seem  to  be  isolated  cases, 
at  least  we  find  no  traces  of  it  in  their  ancestors,  nor  in  their  off- 
spring. Both  of  the  Seneca's  were  famous  for  their  strong 
memorv ;  the  father,  Marcus  Anneus,  could  repeat  2000  words  in 
the  oraer  in  which  they  were  read  to  him ;  the  son,  Lucius  An- 
neus, was  very  gifted  in  this  respect,  although  to  a  less  degree. 

According  to  Galton,  the  memory  in  the  family  of  Kichard 
Parson,  one  of  the  most  famous  English  hellenists,  was  so  remark- 
able that  it  became  proverbial;  the  ^* Parson  memory."  The  same 
writer  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  strong  memory,  true  for  all  de- 
tails, chan^cterizes  the  Jewish  race. 

Certain  definite  forms  of  the  memory  must  be  hereditary  in 
families  of  artists.  Talents  for  painting  and  music  are  often  in- 
herited. It  often  lasts  through  four  or  five  generations,  and  it  is 
•evident  that  a  great  painter  must  have  memory  for  forms  and 
colors,  a  great  composer  for  tones. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  facts  supporting  the  theory 
of  the  heredity  of  memory  in  its  highest  relations  are  not  abund- 
ant. Must  we  conclude  from  that  that  this  form  of  heredity  is 
less  frequent  than  another  one?  We  are  loath  to  believe  it, 
and  even  incline  to  the  other  side.  But  how  to  explain  the 
scarcity  of  facts  ? 

In  spite  of  its  ^at  usefulness,  the  memory  in  human  life  and 
consequently  in  historv,  was  little  thought  of.  It  produces  no 
direct  results  as  the  intelligence  and  the  imagination;  it  can 
chronicle  no  brilliant  deeds  like  the  will.  Nor  does  it  reveal  it- 
self materially  as  an  abnormality  of  the  senses.  It  is  not  touched 
by  the  law,  as  are  passions.    Nor  can  it  be  classed  under  medi- 
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cine,  as  the  mental  diseases.  The  scarcity  of  convincing  facts, 
then,  need  cause  no  comment.  We  may,  expect,  however,  that 
as  mental  heredity  will  be  studied  more  in  detail,  the  attention 
will  be  more  frequently  called  to  this  point  and  the  heredity,  also 
of  memory,,  will  be  conclusively  shown. 

VI. 

HEREDITY  OF  THE   INTELLXGENCE. 

Man  is  able  to  rise  from  the  concrete  observation  to  the  abstract 
idea.  He  can  reduce  numberless  facts  to  a  general  idea,  fixed  by 
a  symbol ;  he  learns  to  know,  through  reasoning,  the  most  com- 
plicated or  the  most  distant  results  and  guesses  the  future  from 
the  past.  Being  able  to  compare,  judge,  generalize,  induce  and 
deduce,  man  calls  into  being  and  develops  sciences,  religions  and 
arts.  These  faculties  are  so  wonderful  that  through  their  results 
they  have  created  out  of  man  a  being  occupying  the  highest  place 
in  nature. 

If  we  examine  the  heredity  of  these  faculties,  we  but  inquire  if 
psychic  life  in  its  highest  form  is  subject  to  this  biological  law. 
The  question  now  at  issue  may  then  be  formulated  thus :  Are 
the  higher  activities  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  lower  ones,  trans* 
ferable  ?  Is  our  faculty  of  abstraction,  of  judgment  and  reason- 
ing, of  research  and  observation,  subject  to  heredity  ? 

To  answer  this  question  we  could  consider  it  from  a  theoretical 
and  an  empirical  standpoint.  Reasoning  would  then  show  that 
the  heredity  of  the  intelligence  is  possiWe  ;  experience,  however, 
will  demonstrate  that  it  really  exists. 

Therefore  the  question  will  here  be  considered  only  empirically. 
Each  mode  of  intellectual  activity  ends  in  a  certain  product,  a 
result,  of  a  more  or  less  elevated  character;  it  reveals  itself 
through  an  artistic  or  industrial  creation,  through  a  scientific 
product  or  in  an  aet  of  daily  life.  These  results,  which  are  the 
concrete,  tangible  form  of  the  mind-activity,  can  serve  in  our  in- 
vestigation merely  as  resting-places  and  furnish  us  a  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  an  intellect  of  a  definite  character  has  been 
transferred. 

Before  going  into  details,  we  must  call  attention  to  a  fact  so 
common  that  it  may  be  easily  overlooked  although  it  constitutes 
the  most  convincing  proof  in  favor  of  heredity.  Mind-activity  in 
man,  at  least  at  the  present  epoch,  pre-supposes  as  necessary  con- 
ditions certain  ideas  of  time,  space  and  causality.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  these  ideas  are  defined,  whether  as  categories, 
forms  of  thinking,  or  inherited  ideas.  It  is  an  accomplished  fact 
that  they  exist  and  are  transmitted  to  all.  They  are  specific 
qualities,  %.  e.,  it  is  as  impossible  to  imagine  man  without  these 
ideas  as  to  imagine  a  vertebrate  without  a  spinal  column. 
Absence  of  these  fundamental  ideas  makes  idiots,  men  only  in 
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appearance.  From  this  then  follows  that  the  fandamental  condi- 
tions pf  the  intelligence  are  hereditary  and  that  doubts  can  arise 
only  about  individual  characteristics. 

Let  us  first  inquire  into  that  mind-activity  known  as  imagina- 
tion. The  history  of  art  teaches  that  the  creative  imagination  is 
hereditary.  It  is  quite  easy  to  find  whole  families  of  poets,  com- 
posers and  painters.  Those  of  poets  are  the  most  scarce.  This 
is  but  natural.  One  cannot  be  a  musician  without  a  great  sensi- 
tiveness of  hearing,  no  painter  without  conceptions  for  colors  and 
forms,  which  again  pre-suppose  a  definite  character  in  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  ear  and  eye.  These  are  physiolocfical  condi- 
tions not  necessary  in  the  same  degree,  for  the  poet.  It  may  then 
be  said  that  the  musical  or  the  plastic  talent,  more  than  the  poetic 
talent,  depends  on  the  architecture  of  the  organs  involved.  The 
psychological  hereditv  is  more  closely  connected  there  with  the 
physiological  one,  and  this  renders  transmission  more  easy. 

Let  us  begin  with  composers.  '^The  musical  talent,'*  says  Can- 
dolle,  ^^i.  e.,  the  ability  to  measure  time  and  distinguish  tones,  is 
inherited  by  many  children,  while  the  origin  may  be  traced  to  the 
father,  the  mother  or  the  ancestors.  When  the  parents  are  musi- 
cal, most  of  the  children  are  born  with  a  good  hearing.  When 
only  one  is  musical,  or  when  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  parents 
this  talent  is  lacking,  brothers  and  sistera  often  differ  greatly  in 
this  respect ;  as  the  impression  caused  by  sound  is  of  a  physical 
nature,  the  relation  between  the  tones  and  the  rhythm  is  more  of 
an  intellectual  character. 

A^lthough  the  development  of  music  is  of  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  yet  we  shall  see  that  cases  of  heredity  are  not  scarce. 
The  family  Bach  furnishes  one  of  the  most  splendid  examples  of 
!  it.     Among  great  composers  only  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Rossini  and 

Hal^vy  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  heredity. 

The  family  Bach  begins  about  1550  and  goes  through  eight 

generations  ;  the  last  known  member  was  Re^na  Susan,  who  died 

in  1800,  in  reduced  circumstances.     This  ramily,  for  more  than 

200  years,  has  produced  a  host  of  artists  of  the  first  rank.     The 

'  head  of  the  family  was  Veit  Bach,  a  baker,  in  Presburg,  who 

when  not  employed,  studied  vocal  and  instrumental  music.     He 

'  had  two  sons,  who  were  the  first  of  that  ralaxy  of  composers  of 

'  that  name  who  for  two  centuries  overran  Thuringia,  Saxony  and 

>  Franconia.  When  this  family  had  become  too  numerous,  it  spread 

over  neighboring  states,  but  once  a  year  they  all  assembled  in  an 

)  appointed  place.     This  custom  prevailed  up  to  the  middle  of  the 

eighteenth  century,  and  often   120  persons,   men,  women  and 

t  young  persons  of  the  name  of  Bach  were  seen  together  in  the 

'  same  city.   One  of  them,  Sebastian  Bach,  gained  world-wide  fame 

(  as  composer.     In  the  families  of  AUegri,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  etc., 

t  the  heredity  of  musical  talent  is  easily  detected. 

I  That  whole  families  of  painters  exist,  history  or  visits  to  art 
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galleries  will  show  us.  In  England,  we  point  to  the  Landseers, 
in  France,  to  the  Bonheurs.  The  Bellinis,  the  Caraches,  the  Van 
Ostades,  the  Mieris's  and  the  Van  der  Veldes  are  well  known.  In 
a  list  of  forty-two  of  the  most  noted  painters,  Italian,  Spanish 
and  Dutch,  Galton  found  twenty-one  who  had  relatives  famous  in 
that  line.  He  had  investigated  fifty-six  families  of  poets,  and  also 
found  there  manv  and  remarkable  proofe  of  heredity. 

Scientific  famdies  are  not  scarce.  Many  scientists  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  The  atmosphere  in  which  they 
were  brought  up  has  naturally  influenced  their  vocation,  but  edu- 
cation cannot  create  the  talent  and  in  order  to  be  adapted  to 
scientific  research,  more  is  necessanr  than  the  external  transfer- 
ence brought  about  by  education.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that 
many  scientists  had  mothers  or  grandmothers  who  were  remark- 
able women.  This  was  the  case  with  Buffon,  Bacon,  Condorcett 
Cuvier,  d'Alembert,  Forbes,  Watt,  Jussieu,  etc.  Gralton,  who 
chronicled  this  fact,  advances  a  reason  rather  hypothetical.  ^^The 
women,"  he  says,  ^^are,  more  than  men,  subject  to  habit  and  pre- 
judices ;  and  it  is  a  great  fortune  for  a  child  to  have  a  mother 
who  afterward  may  encourage  and  assist  him  in  the  untrammeled 
investigation  of  truth." 

Heredity  among  philosophers  is  difficult  to  show.  We  need 
not  wonder  about  this  when  we  know  that  most  of  them  left  no 
offspring.  So  in  recent  times,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Comte,  Scho- 
penhauer, etc.,  never  married.  /Vtwt:i>vx. 


THERE  is  eveiy  prospect  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Edacational  Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  7  to  12, 
will  be  a  very  important  one.  Those  who  intend  going  but  have  not 
yet  made  their  arrangements  should  write  at  once  to  Raymond  A.  Pear- 
son, Chairman  of  hotel  and  public  comfort  committee,  1410  G  St., 
N.  W. 

EEMEMBER  Education  is  not  issued  in  July  and  August.  If  your 
subscription  is  in  an*ears  will  you  not  send  us  a  check  before 
starting  on  your  summer  vacation.  We  appreciate  such  favors  always 
but  they  are  twice  welcome  at  this  season  of  the  year.  May  you  enjoy 
every  day  of  your  summer  outing.  And  if  you  have  found  Education  of 
real  service  will  you  not  try  and  get  some  of  your  friends  to  subscribe 
for  it  this  summer?  The  new  volume  begins  with  September  number, 
and  in  that  number  will  be  found  the  Contents  and  Index  of  Volume 
XVIII. 
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BDnORIAL. 

IN  the  death  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone  the  world  loses  one  of  its 
most  notable  men.  Loses?  No,  the  world  has  his  memory,  his 
snperb  record,  his  matchless  influence  as  a  statesman,  author,  scholar 
and  gentleman.  He  has  left  behind  him  effects  of  his  grand  personality 
which  will  endure  for  ages.  The  world  can  never  lose  such  a  man. 
He  honored  politics,  literature,  religion.  He  exalted  youth  and  man- 
hood, the  home  and  the  church.  He  taught  the  young  the  value  and 
significance  of  the  opportunities  of  youth.  He  set  an  example  to  those 
in  middle  life  of  a  noble,  Christian  manhood.  He  showed  humanity 
how  to  grow  old  gpacef ully,  how  to  retain  one's  usefulness  iind  personal 
enjoyment  of  life  in  old  age.  He  obliterated  the  ^<  dead  line,"  keeping 
young  in  heart  and  mind,  retaining  his  interest  in  affairs,  and  remaming 
intellectually  productive  long  after  most  men  withdraw  from  the  world's 
activities.  He  was  truly  <*a  grand  old  man."  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
great  in  everything  he  undertook.  He  was  a  remiarkably  broad  and 
versatile  man.  He  carried  conscience  into  everything.  As  a  states- 
man this  made  him  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  the  cham- 
pion of  reform,  the  enemy  of  everything  mean,  low  or  underhanded. 
As  a  writer  he  was  thorough,  systematic,  earnest.  He  was  great  in 
faith,  a  man  to  whom  religion  was  far  more  than  a  form.  It  was  his 
breath  of  life,  his  inspiration  for  all  the  tasks  of  life.  His  influence  in 
this  age  of  scepticism  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  We  profit  by  the 
faith  of  such  colossal  intellects.  The  young  are  saved  by  such  exam- 
ples. These  are  bulwarks  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  infidelity.  We  thank 
God  for  the  gift  of  William  £.  Gladstone.  His  career  is  an  educational 
force  the  influence  of  which  will  be  felt  round  the  world  throughout 
coming  generations. 

ONE  of  the  most  wasteful  mistakes  in  the  management  of  Normal 
Schools,  especially  in  the  Southern  states,  is  the  deferring  of 
instruction  in  Pedagogics  and  methods  of  teaching  till  the  closing  year, 
even  sometimes  months  of  the  course.  Indeed,  what  is  called,  by 
courtesy,  '^  the  Normal  department,"  in  many  of  these  institutions,  is 
really  only  an  academic  school  of  low  grade,  instructed  according  to 
.  the  methods  of  a  generation  ago.  The  course  of  instruction  is  often 
further  complicated  by  making  Latin  the  central  study,  thus  absorbing 
a  large  degree  of  the  mental  and  m5ral  enei*gy  of  the  pupils,  for  whom 
a  classical  language  can  never  be  anything  but  a  disciplinary  exercise. 
By  the  close  of  the  first  or  second  year,  the  majority  of  the  class  has 
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dropped  oat  and  the  instruction  in  Pedagogics  is  received  by  a  small 
number;  oftener  than  otherwise  girls  of  marriageable  age,  whom  an- 
other two  years  of  marriage  ceremonies  will  reduce  to  its  lowest  terms. 
Meanwhile,  not  only  the  dissolving  view  of  short  term  Normals  bat 
large  numbers  of  the  students  of  the  academic  and  collegiate  coarses 
are  teaching  school,  often  to  obtain  the  means  to  return  to  the  normal, 
collegiate  or  university  school  the  following  year.  The  practical  result 
of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers  of  both 
races  that  leave  the  so-called  normal  schools  or  normal  departments  of 
the  southern  seminaries  of  the  higher  education  to  teach,  are  sent  forth, 
not  only  with  no  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  destitute  of  any 
pretense  of  professional  training  for  their  work.  Too  often  their 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  country  dis- 
trict schools  is  so  limited  that  only  by  wholesale  favoritism  or  official 
indifference  can  they  obtain  the  lowest  grade  certificate  of  competency. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  majority  of  the  great  mission  schools 
of  the  different  religious  sects  which  under  the  names  <^  college"  and 
<* university"  are  supported,  at  large  expense  of  student  aid,  by  the 
people  of  the  North,  with  the  intention  of  training  their  students  for 
the  moral,  social,  educational  and  industrial  leadership  of  the  five 
millions  of  colored  children  and  youth.  Some  of  these  great  schools 
have  no  proper  arrangement  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 
And  the  Normal  department  in  the  majority  of  them  is  at  best  an 
academic  school  —  of  the  grammar  grade,  with  the  frequent  addition  of 
the  inevitable  compulsory  Latin.  Meanwhile,  at  the  close  of  an  entire 
generation  of  public  schooling,  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
colored  people  from  the  age  of  ten  upwards  cannot  read ;  increasing  in 
states  like  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  to  sixty-seven,  sixty-nine 
and  seventy-two  per  cent.  Of  course,  a  fair  proportion  of  this  failure 
must  be  attributed  to  the  inability  of  these  states  to  support  the  schools 
for  longer  terms  or  pay  wages  sufiScient  to  attract  a  higher  grade  of 
teachers.  But  these  great  mission  schools  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
more  generously  supported,  better  furnished  with  competent  teachers, 
means  of  instruction  and  modern  buildings  than  the  corresponding 
schools  for  the  white  race.  The  common  schools  for  the  colored  people 
have  been  largely  taught  by  their  graduates.  And  it  must  be  said  that 
a  large  proportion  of  this  failure  is  due  to  the  incompetence  of  these 
young  teachers ;  and  the  incompetence  to  th&  astonishing  neglect  of  the 
majority  of  these  institutions  to  give  anything  like  the  professional 
training  required  to  qualify  young  people  of  so  little  experience  for  the 
difficult  work  of  introducing  the  race  for  the  first  time  to  a  proper 
school  life. 
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A  IT^E  are  aware  of  the  regulation  plea ;  that  these  youth  are  so  desti- 
V  V  tute  of  the  very  elements  of  knowledge  and  so  unused  to  or- 
dinary struction  and  so  lacking  in  the  means  of  support,  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  do  more  than  has  been  accomplished.  That  is  certainly  a 
reason  why  these  schools,  assuming  the  highest  titles,  and  ostensibly 
supported  for  the  training  of  the  educational  leadership  of  the  illiterate 
multitudes,  should  not  have  been  crowded  to  repletion  with  school  chil- 
dren, supported  by  student  aid  from  the  north,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  never  expected  to  become  leaders  in  any  sense.  It  was  also  a 
reason  why  the  teachers  sent  from  the  north  should  have  been,  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  adepts  if  not  experts  in  the  use  of  the  natural  methods 
of  instruction  than  they  have  been.  And  it  is  a  reason  why 
these  schools  should  have  been  long  since  purged  of  the  large  class 
that  came  with  no  pretense  of  aspiring  to  leadership  in  anything  and 
•confined  to  the  dmall  number  competent  to  receive  instruction  and  able 
to  remain  long  enough  to  have  been  sent  forth  with  a  fair  expectation 
of  success.  And,  above  all,  it  is  now  a  reason  why  the  so-called  Nor- 
mal department  should  be  made  a  reality,  and  that  during  the  first 
year,  along  with  the  necessary  academic  instruction,  should  go  at  least 
enough  of  indoctrination  into  the  knowledge  of  school-keeping  to  send 
out  these  youth  with  some  idea  of  school  organization,  management  and 
discipline  and  the  accepted  methods  of  instruction  in  the  departments  of 
language  and  numbers.  But  the  real  cause  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
to  be  found  lii  the  character  of  these  institutions,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, they  have  been  copies  of  the  regular  American  sectarian  religious 
seminaries  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education ;  their  title  to  superi- 
•ority  to  the  free  high,  state  and  municipal  normal  schools  and  state 
universities  being  that  a  large  portion  of  their  energy  has  been  directed 
to  the  ecclesiastical  side,  including  all  the  usual  methods  of  church  ad- 
ministration and  sectarian  propagandism.  We  are  far  from  looking  at 
this  feature,  especially  in  the  relation  of  these  schools  to  the  colored  race, 
as  objectionable.  Indeed,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  devotion  of  these  great 
religious  bodies  and  to  the  sacrifices  of  their  teachers  that  there  has  been 
a  decided  uplift  of  the  church  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  multitudes  of  these  people.  We  owe  it 
in  a  good  measure  to  this  great  missionary  enterprise  that  the  ministry, 
the  church  and  the  entire  conception  of  the  Christian  religion  as  related 
to  morality  has  been  changed  from  the  semi- paganism  of  thirty  yeai-s 
ago  in  what  may  be  justly  called  the  superior  class  of  our  eight  millions 
of  new-made  citizens. 

But  it  is  no  injustice  to  say  that,  with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  the 

entire  body  of  denominational  schools  of  every  sect,  until  within  the 
last   few  years,  has  been  wedded  to  the  system  of  extreme  classical 
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iostnictioQ,  and  has  resisted  the  inU'odaction  of  what  is  known  as  the- 
New  Education  in  the  organization,  discipline  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  grades  of  schools.     Unfortunately  this  system  has  been  most 
rigorously  applied  and  the  New  Education  less  favored,  where,  of  all 
other  places,  the  ideas  and  methods  everywhere  prevailing  in  the  best 
common  schools  of  the  country  are  most  needed ;  among  the  childreiL. 
and  youth  of  the  colored  race.     Here  indeed  seems  to  be,  at  present, 
the  ^Mast  ditch"  of  the  old-time  schooling.     Now  if  anything  is  evi- 
dent to  a  careful  observer  of  school  life  in  the  Southern  states,  it  is  that 
without  a  general  uplift  in  the  teaching  force,  especially  of  the  country 
schools  where  the  vast  majority  of  colored  children  are  taught,  the- 
entire  system   is  in  peril  from  the  growing  conviction  of  the  white 
people,  at  whose  expense  it  is  chiefly  supported,  that  it  fails  to  turn  out 
a  reliable  generation  of  young  people,  or  even  to  entice  into  the  school 
room  for  regular  attendance  more  than  half  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age.     The  cure  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  new  panacea  of  Indus- 
trial education.     It  is  not  more  work  of  the  hands,  but  more  brain  and. 
conscience  and  reliable  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  hands,  that  is 
the  need  of  the  hour.    Legislatures  cannot  be  moved  to  largely  increase 
the  facilities  for  the  common  schooling  of  the  colored  folk  until  the- 
masses  of  these  people  are  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  concentrating 
their  expenditure  of  money  more  than  now  on  the  children  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  local  taxation  in  a  habit  of  improving  their  schools- 
by  personal  contributions.     And  until  their  teachers  are  more  compe- 
tent, influential  and  powerful,  the  people  will  not,  of  themselves,  rise- 
to  the  occasion.     The  ^<  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  "is  that  the 
^'  business  end  "  of  ^^  Christian  edacation,"  as  it  applies  to  this  entire- 
method  of  training  for  the  new  leadership  of  the  colored  race  in  the 
South,  is,  first,  the  retiring  of  the  college  and  university  department  to*^ 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  class  competent  to  receive  it ;  second, 
the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  around  a  thorough  English  educa- 
tion by  the  most  approved  methods  and  the  thorough  dealing  with  prac- 
tical  Industrial   education   for   the   entire    body  of   their    students;, 
and,  above  all,  thirdly,  elevation  of  the  Normal  department  from  its 
present  secondary  half-hearted  and  ineffective  condition,  to  the   very 
fore- front.     Then,  with  a  thorough  purgation  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
present  dead  wood  in  a  student  class,  a  halt  in  the  increase  of  collegi- 
ate, academical  and  parochial  schools,  and  a  hearty  indorsement  of  a 
reform  public  school  system,  the  Northern  people  would  respond  to  the 
call  for  an  endowment  of  perhaps  a  score  of  these  seminaries  which^ 
with  the  increasing  number  of  state  normal,  free  high  and  collegiate 
schools,  can  be  relied  upon  to  f ui'uish  enough  of  the  secondary  and. 
higher  education  for  the  use  of  the  race  for  half  a  century  to  come. 
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AGRICULTUBAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTABT   SCHOOLS   OF 

PRUSSIA   AND   FRANCS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation  for  1896-97  contains  a 
timely  chapter  on  agricnltural  edacation  in  Prussia  and  France.  In 
Flrnssia,  where  special  training  is  deferred  till  the  obligatory  school 
course  is  completed,  no  specific  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  in  the 
elementary  schools  with  the  exception  possibly  of  practical  training  in 
gardening  in  some  of  the  upper  grades.  A  memorial  presented  to  the 
Prussian  Diet  as  recently  as  1897,  by  the  department  of  agriculture, 
shows  that  for  rural  districts  not  much  is  done  toward  preparing  the 
population  for  their  probable  vocation,  certainly  not  so  much  as  is  done 
toward  preparing  artisans  in  cities.  The  industrial  schools  far  out- 
number the  agricultural  schools.  The  authors  of  the  memorial  state 
that  the  number  of  boys  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  in  rural  districts  of 
the  kingdom  is  828,000,  but  the  number  of  students  in  agricultural  con- 
tinuation or  supplementary  schools  is  only  18,817,  while  the  number  in 
industrial  and  in  technical  and  trade  schools  is  over  200,000.  The 
department  asks  for  more  liberal  appropriations  for  agricultural  schools, 
and  submits  an  elementary  course  of  study  in  the  subject  drawn  fix)m 
that  successfblly  maintained  in  the  school  at  Rybnik. 

In  France  agricultural  teaching  has  been  made  obligatory  for  all  rural 
primary  schools,  and  special  professors  of  agriculture  are  appointed  ta 
give  instruction  in  the  primary  normal  schools.  The  teaching  of  agri* 
culture  in  the  primary  schools  though  only  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment in  recent  years,  is  in  reality  no  new  thing.  The  Agricultural 
Societies  in  various  districts  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  encouraging 
such  teaching,  by  giving  rewards  to  competent  teachers,  and  prizes  U> 
pupils  in  primary  schools  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  an  agricul- 
tural course.  Most  admirable  results  have  been  produced  by  this  means* 
The  official  programs  outline  a  graded  course  for  the  elementary  schools 
but  leave  its  application  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  The  course  is 
given  in  fhll  in  the  report  with  illustration  of  the  apparatus  employed  in 
experiments,  the  plan  of  pupils'  herbariums,  etc.  The  course  suggests 
in  some  particulars  that  outlined  under  science  and  nature  study  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  twelve,  for  rural  schools  in  the  United  States. 

The  class  of  technical  high  schools  in  France  includes  twenty-four 
practical  schools  of  agilculture  which  illustrate  the  growing  tendency 
toward  the  union  of  government  and  private  agencies  in  education. 
These  '^Practical  Schools"  must  be  established  on  a  farm  or  estate 
belonging  to  a  private  individual  or  to  the  municipal  or  communal 
council,  and  must  be  carried  on  by  one  or  other  of  these  owners  at  their 
own  expense  and  risk.  The  State  supplies  only  the  cost  of  the  teach* 
ing  and  directing  staff  and  some  scholarships  or  ^'  bourses"  by  way  of 
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4&88i8tanoe  to  less  well-to-do  papils.  The  money  for  the  material  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  must  be  found  locally.  No  encouragement  is 
given  to  a  large  outlay  on  showy  buildings,  the  existing  buildings  of  the 
chateau  or  farm  offered  being  almost  invariably  utilized  for  the  school 
accommodation.  Usually  it  is  a  well-managed  farm  or  estate,  fairly 
representative  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  of  the  special  features  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  locality,  which  is  selected  for  the  purpose.  The 
choice  is  made  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  the  advice  of  the  local 
council,  and  after  inspection  by  a  government  inspector.  In  many 
instances  a  proprietor  offers  the  land  and  buildings  gratuitously.  Where 
this  is  not  done  the  communal  council  purchases  an  estate  or  farm,  raisin  g 
the  necessary  funds  out  of  the  local  taxes.  There  are  also  numerous 
special  schools  of  agriculture,  thirty  agronomic  stations,  thirty  labora- 
tories for  analysis  and  other  stations  for  special  work  ampunting  in  all 
to  seventy-eight  establishments  for  agricultural  research. 

STATE  Y8.  GHUBOH  SECONDART  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE. 

Some  solicitude  is  manifested  in  France  over  the  continued  decline  of 
students  in  the  State  secondary  schools,  lyc^es  and  communal  college, 
as  compared  with  the  attendance  upon  church  schools  of  the  same  grade. 
While  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  secondary  schools  has  remained 
nearly  stationary  for  five  years,  the  attendance  in  the  two  classes  of 
church  schools  has  greatly  increased,  rising  from  75,085  in  1892  to 
to  97,882  in  1897.  One  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  public  secondary,  is 
presumably  the  development  of  the  superior  primary  (high  schools) 
which  are  fostered  by  both  State  and  local  funds. 

While  the  status  of  the  State  schools  with  respect  to  attendance  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  it  is  noted  in  the  official  report  that  they  contribute 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  students  to  the  special  schools  of  the  high- 
est order,  than  the  rival  institutions.  This  is  an  important  matter,  as 
the  graduates  of  the  special  schools  enter  eventually  into  the  most  influ- 
ential public  services. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  clerical  influence  seems  just  now  to 
threaten  the  ascendency  of  the  lyc^es,  the  State  secondary  schools  and 
classes  for  girls  established  under  the  law  of  1880  appear  to  be  over- 
coming the  prejudices  which  Xh^y  at  first  encountered.  At  least  such  is 
the  inference  from  the  increased  enrollment  in  these  secondary  schools 
for  girls  which  rose  ft-om  12,744  in  1892  to  14,486  in  1895. 

The  rivalry  of  the  church  schools  causes  the  government  to  increase 
its  efforts  in  order  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  its  own  institutions. 
The  public  appropriation  required  for  the  secondary  department  for  the 
current  year  is  estimated  at  94,188,169  an  increase  of  9143,050  above 
the  amount  allowed  in  1897. 

SCHOOLS   OF   MODERN   GREECE. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  already  referred  to  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  education  in  Greece  prepared  by  Dr.  Quinn  formerly 
of  the  Catholic  University,  Washington.  A  brief  historic  survey  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  detailed  account  of  the  present  system  of  education  in  that 
classic  land.     The  system  of  modern  primary  schools  dates  from  1829 
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when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  plans  for  its  organization. 
The  laws  of  1834  provided  in  detail  for  the  creation  and  control  of  the 
schools  which  were  to  be  modelled  after  the  elementary  schools  of 
France  as  decreed  by  Gaizot's  law  enacted  the  year  previous  (1883). 
The  entire  country  is  now  well  supplied  with  primary  schools.  Educa- 
tion is  compulsory  and  therefore  ^atuitous  in  public  schools,  but  parents 
who  prefer  may  send  their  children  to  private  schools.  The  children, 
says  Dr.  Quinn,  ^*  make  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  stranger.  Tbey 
are  bright  and  diligent.  They  learn  with  greatest  ease.  They  are 
obedient  and  respectfhl. 

They  are  examined  twice  a  year,  in  February  and  during  the  first  twa 
weeks  of  July.  However,  when  in  country  places  the  gathering  of  the 
raisins  or  the  harvesting  of  grain  interferes  with  the  attendance  of  tbe 
children  at  school,  then  the  teacher  may  transfer  the  examinations  to  a 
later  time,  but  must  inform  the  minister  of  education  concerning  the^ 
change.  These  examinations  are  quite  formal  affairs,  especially  the 
July  ones.  A  committee  of  five  is  appointed  by  the  local  representative 
of  the  Government.  The  committee  always  includes  the  scholarch  of 
the  Hellenic  school  or,  at  least  a  teacher  firom  the  Hellenic  school,  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  priests  of  the  locality.*' 

At  the  close  of  the  July  examination  the  summer  holidays  begin 
which  last  only  twenty  days. 

The  teachers  in  these  elementary  schools  are  appointed  directly  by 
the  minister  of  education,  but  his  choice  is  determined  by  the  political 
friends  of  the  candidate.  Still  the  local  politicians  keep  to  their  local 
teachers  as  a  rule.  In  a  word,  although  a  teacher  never  knows  where 
he  will  be  next  year,  yet  many  of  them  remain  in  the  same  school  for 
years. 

The  gymnasia  or  secondary  schools  of  Greece  are  modelled  on  those 
of  Germany.  The  University  of  Athens  founded  in  1836  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anninersary  with  impressive  ceremony  in  1887.  In  1894-95 
there  were  3,076  students  enrolled  in  its  five  faculties.  Women  were 
first  admitted  in  1890  and  five  women  were  enrolled  in  1894-95.  In  the 
'^  Polytechnic  School "  361  women  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facil- 
ities extended  to  them  in  the  fine  arts  division.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
vision of  schools  and  compulsory  education  the  percentage  of  illiterates 
is  high,  thirty  per  cent  for  the  army  recruits,  which  implies  non-enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  or  that  form  of  oral  instruction  which  leaves  the  pupil 
unlettered. 

The  report  comprises  an  interesting  account  of  denominational  schools 
in  the  kingdom  and  of  the  foreign  schools  of  archaeology  in  Athens. 
Although  dealing  merely  with  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  modem  system  of  education  the  report  reveals  the  spirit 
of  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  glorious  history  of  the  past  and 
deeply  sensible  of  its  import  for  all  ages.  a.  t.  s. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  aocommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  pabllshers  of  Bducatioh  will  send,  poat 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

The  International  Education  Series  is  ondoabtedly  the  meet  Taluable  series  of 
books  now  being  given  to  the  educational  public  of  America.    The  fact  that  they 
are  edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  stamps  their  worth  at  once.    There  are  forty 
volumes  already  in  this  series,  by  such  well  known  writers  as  ^Painter,  Laurie, 
Hailmann,  Hinsdale,  Baldwin,  Preyer,  Parker,  Martin,  Boone,  Quick,  Pickard, 
Payne,  Compayr^,  Ross,  Susan  £.  Blow,  Helene  Lange,  etc.,  etc.    And  now  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  series  gives  us  a  profound  and  incisive  book  discussing 
the  PsTCHOLOoic  Foundations  of  Education.    This  is  a  masterly  ^*  attempt  to 
show  the  genesis  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind."    He  divides  the  subject  into 
three  parts:    Psychologic  Method,  Psychologic  System  and  Psychologic  Founda- 
tions.   The  whole  discussion  takes  up  400  medium-sized  pages,  divided  into  thirty- 
nine  chapters,  and  nine  pages  of  Introduction.  In  the  preface  he  says: —  '^  In  mind 
the  higher  faculties  take  the  place  of  the  lower  faculties  and  in  some  sort  absorb 
them.**    *^  Education  has  use  for  psychology  only  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  into  higher  activities  and  the  method  of  such  development.*'   '*  Edu- 
cation cannot  be  wisely  administered  except  from  the  high  ground  of  the  spirit  of 
civilization.**    **  The  solution  of  immature  activities  is  to  be  found  in  growth  out 
of  immaturity.**    **  Education  needs  a  psychology  that  will  show  how  all  activities, 
whether  individual  or  social,  react  on  children  and  men  so  as  to  develop  them.** 
Here  are  a  few  titles  of  chapters:  —  What  is  Introspection?  What  is  Self-Activity? 
The  Three  Stages  of  Thought;  Causality  and  the  Absolute;  Body  and  Mind;  Brain 
Centres  of  Sensation  and  Emotion;  The  Will;  Freedom  vs.  Fate;  Feelings  and 
Emotions;  The  Five  Senses;  Recollection  and  Memory;  The  Reason;  The  Will 
and  the  Intellect;  The  Institutions  that  Educate;  The  Psychology  of  Infancy,  of 
Quantity,  of  Art  and  Literature,  of  Science  and  Philosophy.    This  book  is  full  of 
profound  reasoning,  it  sweeps  along  with  the  steady  swing  of  a  master  mind 
which  grips  and  unfolds  the  theme  with  the  power  and  certainty  of  relentless  logic. 
It  is  no  child's  play  to  read  this  book,  but  those  who  will  take  time  to  master  it 
will  find  a  mental  tonic  of  the  strongest  kind.    Doctor  Harris  is,  we  believe,  the 
pTofoundest  thinker  in  America.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.60. 

Thb  Cbntukt  Atlas  of  thb  World  stands  preeminent  and  alone.  We  have 
seen  no  atlas  to  compare  with  it.  It  is  a  superb  volume.  In  size  it  is  full  larger 
than  the  Cyclopedia  of  Name»,  with  its  117  double-page  maps  in  color,  138  inset 
maps,  40  historical  and  astronomical  maps  and  indexes — 382  pages — of  places, 
rivers,  mountains  and  the  like.  This  Atlas  is  an  entirely  new  work  and  is  packed 
with  the  latest  geographical  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  earth*s  surface.  It  is 
an  Atlas  of  the  whole  world  ;  neither  slighting  America  as  European  atlases  usu- 
ally do  nor  the  far  East  as  American  works  too  often  do.  The  Century  Atlas  gives 
the  results  of  the  latest  explorations  in  the  Arctic,  in  Central  Africa  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  globe.  It  gives  also  the  new  boundary  of  Greece  and  the  limits  of 
the  largest  city  in  America — Greater  New  York.  Here  are  50  double-page  maps 
and  72  inset  maps  of  America ;  46  double-piige  maps  and  06  inset  maps  of  the 
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Eastern  Hemisphere, — five  double-page  maps  are  given  to  the  British  Islands. 
*«*Not  only  are  the  different  political  divisions  and  the  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
•seas,  cities,  towns  and  villages  given,  but  numerous  charts  display  in  a  most  inter- 
esting manner  die  world's  past  history,  from  the  Chaldean  period,  nearly  six  thou- 
jsand  years  ago,  to  the  present  day.  The  geographical  and  historical  information 
contained  in  the  volume  is  as  comprehensive,  as  up-to-date,  and  as  authoritative, 
and  the  execution  of  the  maps  is  as  beautiful,  as  could  be  made  by  a  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money.  The  work  has  been  prepared  with  the  same  care 
and  thoroughness,  and  under  the  same  editorial  management  (Benjamin  C.  Smith), 
as  The  Century  Dictionary  and  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names.*'  Each  map  is 
made  afresh  from  new  material  and  latest  geographical  surveys.  ^  The  vast  alpha- 
betical index,  with  its  nearly  200,000  entries,  contains  a  great  amount  of  descrip- 
tive matter,  statistics  of  i>opulation,  names  and  locations,  and  is  almost  a  gazetteer. 
The  railroad  lines  are  printed  in  red,  the  importance  of  cities  is  indicated  by  size 
•of  type  in  which  they  are  printed,  and  the  altitude  of  places  in  this  country  and 
Mexico  by  ''contour  lines.'*  The  maps  are  sometimes  printed  in  as  high  as  ten 
colors.  In  paper,  in  type,  in  binding  and  in  its  mechanical  execution,  this  AUas 
is  deserving  of  great  praise.  It  is  a  comprehensive,  masterly,  enduring  work. 
Published  by  subscription.    New  York  :    The  Century  Co.;  cloth,  $12.60. 

Elbmentart  Exbbcisbs  and  Wbst  Coast  Botany,  by  Volney  Rattan,  teacher 
of  botany  in  the  San  Joed  Normal  School,  is  designed  to  supply  the  needs  of  pupils 
who  must  work  with  simple  appliances  at  ordinary  school  desks,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  a  teacher  who  can  devote  but  little  time  to  the  subject.  The  object 
of  the  exercises  is  chiefly  to  teach  how  to  study  plants,  not  to  give  information 
about  them,  and  to  that  end  each  exercise  is  directive  rather  than  informing.  The 
arrangement  of  the  order  of  exercises  is  admirable  and  their  use  by  students  will 
develop  and  foster  a  love  for  the  study  of  botany  not  otherwise  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  a  text-book  of  definitions  and  terms.  The  second  part  of  the  work, 
West  Coast  Botany,  is  a  full  exposition  of  the  flora  of  the  Pacific  coast,  with  an 
4inalytical  key  in  which  are  described  over  eighteen  hundred  species  of  fiowering 
plants  growing  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  crests,  from  San  Diego  to 
Puget  Sound.     San  Francisco :    The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company.    Price,  $1.60. 

To  the  Western  Series  of  Readers  has  been  added  volume  III.  —  Nature  Sto- 
TtiES  OF  THE  NoRTHWEST,  Ib  by  Herbert  Bashford,  who  has  written  and  collected 
from  reliable  sources  stories  of  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  Western  coast  and 
made  a  thoroughly  delightful  and  instructive  book.  The  stories  and  poems  are  all 
in  easy  language,  with  newly  made  illustrations,  and  with  strict  adherence  to  fact. 
While  it  is  a  book  of  the  West  and  for  the  West,  it  may  with  profit  be  read  in 
Eastern  schools.  It  is  very  handsomely  gotten  up,  printed  on  calandered  paper 
-and  with  a  colored  frontispiece.  San  Francisco :  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company. 
Price,  60  cents. 

MiNKA  VON  Barnhelm,  Lesslug's  great  comedy,  has  been  edited  for  school  use 
by  M.  B.  Lambert,  of  the  Brooklyn  Boys'  High  School.  The  notes  and  vocabu- 
lary have  been  prepared  especially  to  aid  the  student  in  reading  the  play  at  sight. 
New  York :    American  Book  Company. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  Rbadbr  for  the  Sixth  Grade,  in  the  Step- 
ping-Stones  to  Literature  Series,  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert, 
^he  former  numben  of  |which  have  been  noticed  in  the  pages  of  Eduoation.  Bos- 
4;on:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.    60c. 
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Thb  PsorciPLBS  OP  GsAMJf  AK,  bj  Herbert  J.  Dayenport  and  Anna  M.  EmerBon, 
is  designed  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  stndy  of  the  laws  of  language  by  the  induc- 
tive method.  The  authors  state  that  **  the  book  is  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  tD> 
find  a  statement  of  grammar  principles  which  should  avoid  the  placing  of  the  teacher 
of  foreign  lahgnages  at  cross  purposes  with  the  teacher  of  English, — to  the  end 
that  one  instructor  may  not  laboriously  unteach  what  the  other  has  laboriously 
taught/*  The  work  is  arranged  in  three  parts,  providing  a  complete  course  for 
elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced  grammar.  The  definitions  are  concisely 
and  clearly  made,  the  rules  are  set  forth  with  force,  the  exercises  are  abundant  and 
cover  every  possible  need.  In  the  appendix  are  given  chapters  on  prosody,  punctu- 
ation, etymology  and  figures  of  speech,  this  part  of  the  book  being  designed  for 
use  in-  high  schools  and  for  teachers.  It  is  a  strong,  brave  work,  replete  with  good 
things  and  good  suggestions  and  worthy  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of  grammar* 
The  temper  of  the  book  may  be  shown  by  one  of  the  admonitions  to  teachers :  Make 
the  aim  of  your  teaching  not  the  acquirement  of  definitions  and  terminology,  but 
the  ability  to  do  and  think.    New  York  :    The  Macmlllan  Company. 

Horace  Mann,  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.,  LL.I>.,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Great  Educators  Series,  edited  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  The  author  statea 
in  his  preface  that  **  the  single  purpose  of  his  book  is  fairly  to  set  before  the  reader 
Horace  Mann  as  an  educator  in  his  historical  position  and  relations.*'  And  thia 
Dr.  Hinsdale  has  done,  done  admirably  and  lovingly  for  the  career  of  such  a  per- 
sonage as  Mann  is  one,  when  studied,  to  call  forth  the  fullest  appreciation  of  his 
greatness  and  devotion  to  the  cause  with  whose  interest  he  was  so  closely  identi- 
fied. The  stdry  of  Mann's  labors  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  £du> 
cation  is  graphically  told,  his  pioneer  work  being  set  forth  in  glowing  terms  and 
with  faithful  adherence  to  fact.  The  student  of  education,  the  broad  minded 
teacher,  the  wise  school  officer  must  be  ever  familiar  with  Mann's  heroic  effort  in 
behalf  of  free  schools,  normal  schools  and  progressive  methods.  Mann  stood  for 
all  that  is  now  best  in  the  schools  of  today  and  there  is  recognition  in  all  honest 
hearts  for  his  services.  The  most  interesting  chapters  are  perhaps  the  one  relat- 
ing the  story  of  the  controversy  with  Boston  schoolmaBters,  a  story  often  told,  but 
never  old,  and  the  one  on  Mann's  character  and  work.  This  latter  chapter  is  a 
panegyric  on  the  great  educator,  who  was  *^  a  great  constructive  pedagogist,  a  wise 
educational  statesman,  an  eloquent  tribune  of  the  common  school."  New  York  i 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

To  Tbach  the  Negro  History,  is  a  pamphlet  of  some  forty  pages,  by  John 
Stephens  Durham,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Haiti.  .  The 
pamphlet  is  the  condensation  of  a  course  of  six  talks  which  the  author  had  with 
the  higher  classes  of  the  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Schools.  It  is  a  frank,  candid 
statement  of  the  conditions  that  the  colored  people  find  existing  to-day  and  a  dis^ 
passionate  appeal  to  them  to  make  their  lives  accord  with  the  best  that  is  in  our 
civilization.  It  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
colored  man's  future  status  in  the  United  states. 

Zenophon's  CvROPyEDiA,  cdltcd  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School,  has  been  abridged  by  the  editor  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  in  schools  in 
alternation  with  the  Anabasis  or  be  substituted  for  it.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
work  has  been  omitted,  passages  of  minor  interest  and  importance  being  cut 
out  The  notes  are  compact,  concise  and  thoroughly  helpful.  A  specially  pre- 
pared  vocabulary  is  added.    New  York:  American  Book  Company. 
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Mr.  Freeman  Otis  Willey  has  freed  his  mind  on  a  subject  that  has  occupied  it 
for  a  time,  by  writing  a  book  under  the  title  of  The  Laborer  and  the  Capitalist, 
in  which  he  seeks  to  set  forth  the  present  status  of  the  case  of  the  laborer  versus 
the  capitalist.  Mr.  Willey  has  attempted  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  dispas- 
sionate point  of  view,  to  set  forth  facts  as  he  finds  them  and  to  let  each  side  have  a 
fair  hearing.  He  is  anything  but  rabid,  he  is  not  even  polemical  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.  Candor,  honesty,  fairness  are  marked  characteristics  of  the 
work,  and  as  it  is  written  in  a  style  easily  grasped  by  the  laborer,  it  has  merits 
which  works  of  a  similar  nature  are  wanting.  Every  student  of  political  economy 
and  sociology  will  find  much  valuable  information  and  much  suggestive  thought  in 
Mr.  Willey 's  rather  unpretentious  work.  New  York:  Equitable  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   143  Chambers  street.     Price,  $1.25. 

History  in  the  Kindergarten,  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  H.  Greene,  is  a  pamphlet  of 
sixty-seven  pages  containing  a  plan  of  study  designed  to  develop  and  promote  an 
intelligent  love  of  country.  The  exercise  is  divided  into  four  epochs.  Thanksgiv- 
ing, Lincoln,  Washington,  and  the  Flag  of  the  United  States.  With  each  epoch  is 
given  a  series  of  morning  talks  which  the  kindergartaer  is  to  have  with  the  little 
ones.  The  exercise  won  the  Pro  Patria  Club  prize  and  is  ready  for  distribution 
among  teachers.  It  may  be  had  for  ten  cents  a  copy  by  sending  to  the  Patria  Club 
Committee,  Room  87,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

There  are  four  books  in  Principal  S.  W.  Baird's  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic, 
designed  to  cover  the  work  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  each  book  for 
a  separate  grade.  The  first  year  deals  with  numbers  from  1  to*  20,  the  second  with 
numbers  to  100,  the  third  with  numbers  to  1,000,000,  and  the  fourth  is  for  inter- 
mediate grades.  The  plan  of  the  series  is  adapted  to  the  so-called  **  Spiral  Sys- 
tem" of  teaching  arithmetic  and  is  most  admirably  worked  out.  The  books  con- 
tain a  bewildering  array  of  problems,  both  concrete  and  abstract,  and  abound  in 
combinations  of  paper  and  oral  work,  with  many  drills  and  reviews.  Primary 
teachers  will  find  these  books  thoroughly  practical.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company. 

To  the  School  Classics  has  been  added  The  First  Book  of  CiSSAR^s  Gallic 
War,  edited  for  the  use  of  schools,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Arthur  W. 
Roberts,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Penn  Charter  School.  The  edition  contains  no  novel  fea- 
tures; it  is  a  thoroughly  good  working  text-book  and  is  more  for  the  student  than 
for  the  teacher,  the  editor  wisely  eschewing  all  fine  writing  and  learned  specula- 
tions •n  disputed  readings.  The  convenient  form,  the  full  notes,  the  limited  and 
definite  vocabulary,  the  word-groups,  the  list  of  synonyms,  all  go  to  make  a  usable 
and  welcome  book.  A  number  of  maps  and  cuts  serve  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
book.     Price,  60  cents.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Story  op  C^sar,  by  M.  Clarke,  author  of  **  Story  of  Troy,"  tells  the 
story  of  one  whom  Shakespeare  called  ^*The  foremost  man  of  all  the  world."  It 
relates  the  important  events  in  the  wonderful  career  of  this  famous  Roman,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  illustrious  as  a  warrior,  orator,  statesman,  and  historian.  It 
describes  his  early  life,  achievements  in  war  and  peace,  campaigns,  battles  and 
victories  by  which  he  built  up  the  mightiest'  empire  of  ancient  times.  In  addition 
to  reference  maps  there  are  numerous  illustrations  of  Roman  and  Gallic  soldiers, 
Roman  arms  and  armor,  warships  and  siege  engines,  besides  many  full-page  pic- 
tures of  historic  scenes  in  the  life  of  CsBsar.  New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
price,  46  cents. 
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The  Celebrity,  by  Winston  Churchill,  is  a  novel  of  power  that  promises  well 
for  a  novice.  The  story  is  of  thoroughly  American  types,  is  of  plot  outside  the 
conventional,  and  comes  irritatingly  close  to  the  lives  of  some  prominent  persons. 
Indeed,  one  is  tempted  all  through  the  tale  to  find  public  characters  to  fit  the  per- 
sonages of  the  novel.  The  story  moves  with  easy  pace  through  its  development,  to 
the  denouement  and  the  charm  of  the  author^s  graphic  style  and  story-telling 
power  is  delightful.  It  is  a  capital  story,  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  times,  and 
good  for  fireside  or  sea-shore  reading.  The  **  Celebrity  'Ms  a  young  novelist  who, 
tired  of  the  attentions  of  fawners  and  flatterers  of  the  East,  goes  West  and  under  a 
new  name  lives  in  hopes  of  being  free  from  the  obnoxious  attentions  of  social  folk. 
The  story  has  keen  satire,  clever  wit,  and  some  delicious  sarcasm.  The  author  is 
said  to  be  engaged  on  a  naval  story,  for  the  writing  of  which  Mr.  Churchill  is  well 
fitted,  being  a  graduate  of  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

A  Brief  German  Grammar,  by  Hjalmar  Edgren  and  Laurence  Forster,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  is  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  the  German  language,  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  knowledge  of  its 
grammar.  The  technical  part  of  the  book  is  most  admirably  presented,  it  being 
concise,  thorough  and  practical.  Following  the  grammar  is  a  series  of  carefully 
graded  exercises,  effectively  arranged  and  thoroughly  practical.  Less  than  200 
pages,  it  is  a  book  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  students  either  in  high  schools  or  col- 
lege. There  isn't  a  useless  word  between  its  covers;  it  is  a  practical  working 
German  grammar.    New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

An  Algebraic  Arithmetic,  by  S.  E.  Coleman,  is  an  exposition  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  advanced  arithmetic  based  on  the  algebraic  equation.  It  is  a  de- 
cidedly new  departure  and  quite  in  harmony  with  the  changes  now  going  on  in  the 
schools.  The  author  questions  the  advisability  of  introducing  the  study  of  algebra 
into  grammar  schools,  but  believes  that  **  the  application  of  certain  algebraic  con- 
ceptions to  arithmetic  will  contribute  largely  toward  the  rational  presentation  of  the 
subject,  thus  increasing  its  disciplinary  value,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  natural 
transition  to  the  algebra  of  the  high  school.  These  conceptions  are  the  use  of  let- 
ters as  the  general  representatives  of  numbers  and  of  the  equations  to  express  their 
relations.  The  author  has  worked  out  an  ingenious  scheme  and  one  that  will 
serve  for  others  to  build  on  and  make  a  practical  text-book.  As  it  is  the  book  is/ 
quite  too  meagre  in  problems  and  too  expansive  in  explanation  to  be  a  usable  text- 
book. Teachers  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  will  find  it  a  keenly  suggestive 
work.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  • 

New  Psychology.  By  John  P.  Gordy,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Professor  Gordy  has 
had  a  successful  career  as  a  sympathetic  teacher  and  his  boo)p  is  the  outgrowth  of 
experience.  His  surprisingly  clear  and  simple  presentation  of  abstruse  subjects 
makes  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  teachers  who  lack  a  college  education  the 
great  principles  of  child-study  upon  which  successful  teaching  depends.  Parents 
will  find  much  profit  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  which  will  teach  them  how  best 
to  deal  with  their  children  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  and  enjoyment  in  life.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  hand-books  for  teachers  of  every  grade  and  for  beginners  in  psy- 
chology that  we  have  seen.    New  York:  Hinds  &  Noble.    Mailing  price,  $L25. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  bulky  volume.  Art  and  Industry,  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  the  third  volume  in 
the  series  on  American  Education  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  and  is  largely  given 
to  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  and  similar  associations  in  the 
cities  of  our  land.     It  contains  much  valuable  matter. 
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A  Primer  of  Psychology,  by  Edward  Bradford  Titchener,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
flity,  is,  ita  title  states,  a  first  book  in  this  science.  The  author  states  that  his  en- 
deavor in  writing  it  was  **  to  satisfy  two  main  requirements  of  a  scientific  primer: 
to  outline  the  methods  of  modem  psychology,  and  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  fur- 
ther study  in  the  same  field.'*  To  those  ends  he  has  given  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  as  little  of  technical  detail  as  compatible  with  accuracy  of  statement,  and 
has  set  the  student  forth  to  wider  investigation  by  means  of  questions  and  exer- 
cises upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  several  chapters  and  treatises.  .It  is  a  more 
comprehensive  work  than  Professor  Ladd*s  Primer  of  Psychology;  it  is  plainly 
written  for  older  students.  Just  where  in  a  course  of  study  Professor  Titchener's 
Primer  would  come  in  is  not  easy  to  determine,  for  his  more  ambitious  work.  Out- 
lines of  Psychology,  would  seem  to  meet  every  requirement  when  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  a  student  to  take  up  this  study.  The  Primer  might  be  safely  omitted  from 
the  title,  so  general  is  the  treatment  of  the  science  in  the  book.  It  is  written  in  a 
lucid  style,  is  wholly  fair  and  candid,  and  while  thoroughly  scientific  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  ability  of  general  readers  and  students  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
lege.   New  York:  The  Macmillan  company. 

Elements  of  Literary  Criticism.  By  Charles  F.  Johnson.  The  author's 
^^  English  Words  "  has  won  him  distinction  as  a  discriminating  writer  and  literary 
critic.  The  present  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  familiar  talks  with  his  pupils  in 
which  he  has  sought  to  establish  the  grounds  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
reasons  why  admired  writings  are  admirable.  He  teaches  the  student  to  think  for 
himself  instead  of  taking  the  verdict  of  authority  in  regard  tp  English  literature. 
The  eight  chapters  of  this  book  treat,  in  a  charming  style,  such  topics  as  The 
Power  of  Drawing  Character,  The  Musical  Word  Power,  The  Descriptive  Power, 
etc.  Every  chapter  is  an  inspiration  to  study  and  thought.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Publishers. 

Applied  Psychology  for  Advanced  Grades.  By  Frank  Overton,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Doctor  Overton  starts  with  the  study  of  the  cells  of  the  body  as  the  imits  of  life 
and  with  these  as  the  basis  proceeds  to  show  their  relation  to  all  the  elements  of 
the  human  body  and  to  its  resultant  actions.  The  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 
are  included  in  the  review.  A  modern  text-book  of  applied  psychology  is  thus 
produced,  by  a  strictly  scientific  method  and  much  light  is  shed  on  many  difficult 
problems.  The  summaries  and  review  topics  render  the  volume  convenient  and 
helpful  and  everything  is  clearly  stated  so  as  to  be  easily  comprehended.  New 
York:  American  Book  Company.    80c. 

In  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution,  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  who  has  al- 
ready endeared  himself  to  the  boys  of  the  land  in  those  thrilling  volumes.  **  The 
Boy  Soldiers  of  1812,"  "Tecumseh's  Young  Braves,"  etc.,  gives  exciting  but 
wholesome  accounts  of  historical  Revolutionary  incidents.  Here  are  a  few  titles 
to  stir  a  boy's  blood:  "The  Fighting  Parson  of  '76,"  «* Fighting  the  British  with 
Bees,"  "King's  Mountain,"  "Firing  the  Ship,"  "The  Heroism  of  Elizabeth 
Zane,"     "The  Capture  of  Ramabo  Pass,"  etc.    Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  Story  Teller's  Art,  by  Charity  Dye,  is  a  charming  little  guide  to  the 
elementary  study  of  fiction;  intended  for  high  schools  and  academies.  Published 
by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.    55c. 

Palamon  and  Arcite.  By  John  Dryden.  Edited  with  explanatory  notes. 
This  is  a  late  addition  to  Maynard  &  Merrill's  English  Classic  Series,  mailing 
price,  24c.    The  notes  are  judicious  and  the  binding  attractive. 
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Our  Grammar  School  Curriculum,  by  W.  C.  Doub,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Bakers- 
field,  Cal.,  is  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  reasons  for  a  greater  interest  in  the  schools 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  Published  by  the  Echo  Publishing  Company,  Bakers- 
field,  CaL 

Rational  Home  Gymnastics.  By  Hartvig  Nissen,  presents  in  word-descrip- 
tions and  excellent  pictorial  illustrations,  the  latest  results  of  studies  in  the  Swed- 
ish system  of  physical  development.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger  &  Co.,  Publish- 
ers.    $1. 

The  Ainsworth  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  issue  an  attractive  handy-volume  series 
of  English  Classics  for  school  use,  two  numbers  of  which,  just  out,  are  Tenntson's 
Princess  and  Selections  from  Essays  by  Lord  Bacon. 

In  the  University  Publishing  Company's  Standard  Literature  Series,  Number  80 
is  at  hand,  containing  an  abridgment  of  Pilgrim^s  Progress  for  young  readers. 
The  text  is  prepared  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr. 

We  acknowledge  two  volumes  in  the  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  Series, 
Grades  I.  and  III.,  by  W.  F.  Nichols.  Published  at  26c.  each  by  Thompson, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Public  Library  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  published  the  second  annual  volume 
of  its  scholarly  and  useful  Ct  mtlative  Index  to  a  selected  list  of  periodicals.  In- 
vestigators of  various  subjects  will  find  it  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  their  researches. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  a  goodly  number  of  titles  from  Education  in  the  volume. 
Handsomely  bound  in  old-gold  cloth.     1897. 

What  Shall  be  Done  for  our  Sailors?  is  answered  suggestively  by  J.  K> 
Paulding,  in  a  little  pamphlet  published  by  The  Prey  tag  Printing  Company,  118 
Walker  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Her  Hearths  Desire,  by  Charles  Garvice,  is  a  love  story  of  considerable  inter- 
est and  power.  Published  as  Number  267  in  Munro's  Library  of  Popular  Novels- 
George  Munro's  Sons,  17  Vanderwater  Street,  New  York.     26c. 
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The  Jane  number  of  Harper* t  Magazine  shows  a  large  Dumber  of  timely  snbjeots  con- 
cerning the  war  and  the  operations  of  the  navy.  There  is  also  A  Study  of  a  Child,  by 
Louise  E.  Hogan,  which  will  interest  teachers.— In  Harper's  Weekly ^  dated  May  14th,  Mr. 
Poultney  BIgelow  begins  a  series  of  articles  entitled  *'  A  Yankee  in  Spain,**  in  which  be 
reveals  the  sentiments  of  tbe  common  people  of  that  country  on  a  number  of  subjects 
which  are  now  of  vital  interest.— ^arp«r'«  Bazar  ia  full  of  suggestions  as  to  a  woman's 
part  in  the  time  of  war.  Those  interested  in  army  nursing  will  do  well  to  read  current 
numbers  ot  this  popular  Journal.- JSTarper's  Round  Table  contains  tbe  story  that  cap- 
tured tbe  first  prize  in  the  Round  Table  '*  Short  Story  Com peiition.'*— William  Dean 
Howells  is  about  to  publish  a  series  of  American  Letters  in  Harper's  Oood  Literature, — 
—Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan  contributes  to  the  June  Century  a  paper  on  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  Spanish  Armada.— The  entire  Drejfus-Eslerbazy-Zola  matter  is  fully  and 
oareftilly  reviewed  in  the  May  AtlanticAfonthly  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.— The  edi- 
torial articles  and  department  of  Current  Events  in  The  Youth's  Companion  make  a  most 
valuable  record  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  are  of  great  value  for  the  purpose 
of  supplementary  reading  in  the  schools.— We  have  received  from  President  Homer  R. 
Seerley,  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  a  printed  abstract  of  an  interesting  address  on  The  Dan- 
gers of  the  Adolescent  Period^  given  at  Sioux  City  in  April,  1896. 


The  Survival  of  the  Fittest! 

READ   WHAT    SOME    LEADING    EDUCATORS    SAY   ABOUT 

EDUCATION : 

''Education  •  ♦  •  is,  without  question,  most  ably  conducted,  the  moat  useful 
and  valuable  journal  of  Its  kind.  Erery  teacher  who  has  an  intellie:ent  appreciation 
of  his  hi^h  calling  will  find  it  invaluable  in  promoting  his  own  professional  growth 
and  in  fitting  him  to  do  eminently  better  work.  In  the  whole  line  of  educational 
periodicals  we  know  of  none  equal  to  this  one  in  its  discussion  of  the  great  themes 
connected  with  the  science  of  education,  or  one  that  the  intelligent  teacher  had 
better  have  always  at  hand/'— r?i«  Christian  Work,  (New  York)  Dec.  16,  1897. 

*'  I  take  a  large  number  of  educational  publications,  but  find  Education  to  bt  tkt 
most  valuable  that  comes  to  my  desk."— /^upt.  F.  N.  Tracy,  Kankakee,  III. 

"The  magazine  Is  first-class."—  W.  W.  Fenderga»ty  Dep't  of  Public  Inttruetion^ 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

''  The  professional  literature  given  in  this  magaxint  is  strong  and  helpf ul.*'«  O. 
C,  Seelye,  Supt,  City  Schools,  Racine,  Wis, 

**I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing  for  education  by 
the  publication  of  your  magazine." — E.J,  Goodwin,  School  Department,  Newton^  Man. 

"  Education  comes  to  our  ofiice  every  month  and  Is  one  of  the  most  valued  pub- 
lications we  receive."—  William  G,  Bates,  Supt,  oj  Schools,  Fall  River,  Mass, 

**I  cannot  do  without  it." — J.  L.  Moiling sxoorth,  Supt.  oj  Public  Instruction^  Polk 

Co.y  Florida. 

*'  My  files  are  quite  complete,  and  I  regard  them  far  the  most  valuable  tdaca- 
tlonal  references  published."— jP.  M.  Woods,  Treas.  and  Manager,  Xdueationml  Am9» 
eiation,  Chicago,  III. 

*'  I,  for  one,  consider  the  standard  of  your  magazine  far  above  that  usually 
reached  by  educational  papers,  for  it  is  thoroughly  professional  in  tone." — Mi^s  S. 
G.  Smith,  Kingston,  N,  Y. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  library  committee  on  periodicals  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  has  been  investigating  the  reading  of  the  pupils  recently 
and  is  gratified  at  the  popularity  of  the  periodical  tables.  In  the  line  of  Pedagogy 
their  report  shows  that  The  American  Journal  of  Psychology  has  24  regular  readers. 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  34;  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  21;  Education,  38. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

Or  I^eiiew  your  Subscriptioi^  to  Educatioij. 

I.    It  is  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  magazines ;  Is  now  in  its  ISth 

year. 
II.    It  is  contributed  to  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  day. 
III.    It  furnishes  tlie  best  discussions  on  themes  of  profound  interest  to  every 
Intelligent  person,  viz.,  those  that  relate  to  the  education  of  the  human  race. 
rV.    If  you  are  a  teacher  it  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  freshest  thought  In 

this  great  and  progressive  profession. 
V.    It  will  promote  your  professional  growth  and  prove  an  Invaluable  aid  t« 
self-culture,  fitting  you  to  do  better  work  and  to  command  higher  pay  as  a 
teacher. 
VI.    It  does  not  compete  with  the  cheaper  school  papers  which  deal  with  class- 
room methods.    It  takes  a  broader  outlook  and  discusses  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  pedagogy  as  a  profession.    Every  growing  teacher  should  take  such 
a  magazine  as  Education  in  addition  to  a  practical  paper  of  the  other  class. 
VII.     Every  other  trade  and  profession  has  its  official  journal  or  organ ;  how  much 
more  should  this  great  teaching  fraternity  be  expected  to  maintain  a  higb- 
elasB  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  theiV  interests! 

We  need  your  sympathy  and  support  to  aid  us  in  making  the  best  possibU 
educational  magazine.    Therefore  subscribe  for  Education. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICB,  $3.00.    Sample  Copy  for  six  t-otnt  itAmpt.    Try  it  for  a  Ttar. 


KASSON  &  PALMER,  Publishers, 

50  BROMFIELD    STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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